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INTRODUCTION 


1, Introductory— This Report embodies the results of the seventh census 
of this State. The first regular census of the modem tj*pe was taken in Baroda 
on the 21 St February 1S72. It was not however part of the general Indian Census. 
The preliminaries were undertaken independently by the State authorities and the 
materials were in part tabulated here and completed in Bombay, but no separate 
Report was written, 1881 was the first occasion when a census was ta ken synchronous- 
Iv with the rest of India, on a uniform general plan conformed to by all the British 
provinces and principal Indian states co-opetating under the Census Commissioner 
for India. The Baroda Census Report for 1831 was the first of itsIdnd issued by 
this State. The Report on the Baroda Census of 1891 was issued in 1894 as Volume 
XXIV of the all-India series. Since then the Census Reports of this State have 
regularly formed part of the Indian Census Volumes, issued ^der the general 
editorship of the Census Commisrioner for India, and conforming in all material 
respects—anangements of chapters, forma of tables, etc., to other Reports of the 
series. This Report is therefore the sbrth issued by the State, It forms Volume 
XIX of the all-India series. The 
different parte of the Baroda Census 
series ate detailed in the margin. 

An abridged report—entitled 
“Some Results of the Census”, — 
was issued as soon as the Tables 
were compiled, in order to enable 
local officers and others to have 
a first view’ of the results. 

The Gujarati Summary' is being 
repared by Mr. Gokaldas M. 

hah, Principal of the Male Training Collie, who has done this work with great 
credit since 1911. 

2- Process of Census Taking described; (o) Frelimmry Operations^ 
The Administrative Volume gives a very full and detailed accoimt of the 
various stages of the operations from start to fimsh. Hus volume is intended 
for the use of future Census Commissioners of the State and other officers 
entrusted with the details of the work. This Report, on the other hand, is 
primarily intended for the general reader. But there may be some of this 
category' w’hom the rninutiae of census taking do not appeal. Aaauming that 
these pages do find their way to such an individual, he may want to know 
how the thing b done. The census was taken on the 26th February 1931. But 
the preparations began about ten months previously. The State Census Office 
was opened on the 1st May 1930. The first requisite was the drafting of a Census 
Act on the lines of the British Indian legislation. Next, the district organisation 
w'as mobilised. The Snbas, Naib Subas and Vahivatdara became ex-o^icio district 
census officers, sub-divisional census officers and charge superintendents respectively 
for their juris^ctions. The Municipal Commiaaioner was similarly appointed City 
census officer. The Executive Officer, Baroda Cantonment, was censxta 

officer for the civil and military areas within his charge. The h^ds of the municipal 
executive in the various towns similarly became charge superintendenta for their 
municipal areas under the general superintendence of the mahal charge superin¬ 
tendent. .4.fter these appointments were made, the next step was the fixing of 
the names of villages, the preparation of a gmeral village registw in each mahal, 
and of census maps determining the jurisdictions of subordinate inspecting officers 
under the charge superintendents. This was finished by about the beginning of 
July. Immediately thereafter, a pro^usionai list of blocks and circles was made. 
The unit of census enumeration was the block of 60 to 109 houses. Normally 
one block was in charge of an enumerator, ten to fifteen of these blocks formed a 
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circle, Elach circle was under a euper^isor. Three or four circles were comprised 
in a charge. 

(^>) lloiise Numbering —The next important stage was reached in the last 
week of October when the houses were numbered, a corrected list of block.s and 
circles w-as prepared, with the estimate of the enumerating staff required for the 
actual count of the inhabitants. Hitherto the ordinary revenue and police 
establishments in the mahalss uuth the municipal staff in towns had sufficed 
for these preliminari'' stages, but now a larger number of workers was required for 
the actual count. This necessitated a pr eliminar y period of intensive training. 
The central organisation did this in three stages. First the superior census staff 
throughout the State was trained in the general details of all the processes of census 
taking. Secondly the subordinate police and revenue staff were given a detailed and 
intensive training at all mahal headquarters in the work of house numbering. 
Thirdly when the whole staff was appointed in December 1030, a general course of 
training in the details of enumeration was given as to how the tvork was to be set 
about, how the questioiuiaire was to he filled in, and so on. The house numbering 
was finished by about the third week of Xovember. Actually 816,381 houses were 
numbered. The majority of municipalities w’ere persuaded to have permanent 
house numbers. Some idea of the magnitude of the census army can be had when 
it is stated that we employed lOfi charge superintendents, 1,255 supeiA-isors and 
9,409 enumerators for the general census. The intensive training of this huge 
ogauisation was no light task. Along with training classes, the Central office sent 
out leaflets, instruction books and circulars by tens of thousands. The district 
census staff followed up the work of the Central organisation by holding meetings. 
Occasionally their zeal had to be curbed, as they were giving wrong instructions, 
Asthe bulk of emimeratoTB were school teachers, the pcrioflical conferences organised 
by the Education department w’ere very helpful in this regard. The taking of the 

census was always included as 
an item in their programmes, 
and the teachers showed keen 
interest in this r^ard. Zeal 
for census work was Btimulated 
by Government of the State 
announcing cash prizes amounting 
to lls. 4,0l>0 distributed as in 
the margin amongst the census 
w orkers up to the charge superin¬ 
tendents. But this prize amoun t 
was only meant to rouse healthy 
rivalry and was never intended 
as an adequate recompense. Con- 
. , sidering that the w'hole work was 

entirely honorary and irksome, being in addition to their ordinary duties, it was 
remarkable these humble low-paid clerks, talatis and teachers troop^ up 
to the call of duU’; with such loyalty and devotion. The Baroda State ought to 
congratulate itself in managing its seven censuses without a talatis' or clerks’strike 


1 N&mt Elf CcDimfl 

it 

1 

Na of 

pri3«M 

Amount 
<rj imdk 
pri» in 

ntps^ 

TciEdJ 

BQlOUItl 

in Tufvttm 

10 Fim pri£e .. 
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30 
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(pi) 5nx>nd prize +. 
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]H^‘? 

Munfi|wil fUff 

3 

10 

30 . 

MAbAl derka <. 
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10 
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1 i^pervtsciri 

31 
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(ij'J Scconil priDP ,, 

553 
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Ecm 

(womi^ii only) + +1 

1 

37 

ft, ft** 

230 1 


(^) AciiMl CoutU 'The actual census of the people was taken in two 

stages. The first was the preliminary record spread over, in villages from the 16th 
^aniiarj to 10th February, ami in towns from the 25th January to the 10th February. 
1 he second 'vas the final count on the census dav itself. A revision of the pre- 

Inni^ry record was done in the morning of the 2 fltirFcbruai 7 ; thereafter between 
the hours of sev^ m the evening and the mid*iught of that dav, the final count 
w as taken m which those absent or dead since the first count were scored out and 
toose who OT were bom since were added to the record. During the 

centml and district census staff were continually on the move, 
^ to the tmimng of the sfaS. inspectljig the record already made, 

tbo fn addition to the usual district agency, 

department decided on this occasion to entertain a special staff of nme 
mXi ^ho were sent to almost all the villages. ThH'ity and Baroda 

mahal were gi\en to the most expenenced of these inspectors. 


















3. Disrinctivene^* of the Baroda Cei^us of 
UP to the enumeration stage, the aU-In<iia procedure was conformed to here but 

in the finalstage of actual counting was to^Sonl 

on tWs occasion from the general pattern. Hitherto it was the practice to recoiU 
census details in enumeration schedules. 

Abstraction office in which the paTticnlara of each individual 
out in slips, which were later sorted and compiled into Tables. On 
the Baroda Census decided, with the approval of the Census 
India to do away with the slip-copying system altogether and ce 

particulars of an individual direct on to books of shps. wffiich could l^ter he cut 
out, sorted and compiled. The slip or card was 7^ by 3i m sizeasper specimen 
enclosed. The books w*ere of 


CARD FOR MALES 


1 ScTUhl Ko^... 


pereon 


^ Mdul- 






Bliock Nfr.-. 


N^i> 


4 Nune.^.' 


5 E«llgu3CL (with 


G MutIkL .. fnmained-. 


7 (in yoajsi odIj}-- 


B triise nr race \ 

(with ffiib-c*fltoJ i 


JIT WidQwfldL. 


0 Whether eftmar.. 


■■"dependent'"’ 


idtaL 

dependent 


standard three slips to 

a page, and so many pages 
to blocks of different sizes. A 
ream of paper of the size of 
22' l>y 29' would produce 1LS2Q 
such cards. As it was con^ 
venient to have sex differentia¬ 
tion from the very beginning, 
it was decided that information 
regarding males should be re¬ 
corded on white slips, and that 
for females on buff-coloured 
ones. It is sincerely hop^ 
that feminists will forgive this 
colour distinction. But the 
differeuce in colour w’as of very 
great practical use in keeping 
the slips from being mixed up 
and the danger of omission of 
record of sex was entirely elimi¬ 
nated. The books were of a 
handy size so that they were 
less cumbrous to handle than 
long sheets of enumeration 
schedules, which used to get 
crumpled and the writing on 
which was often defaced and 
made illegible by the time they 
reached the slip-copying stage. 

Secondly the system was to be 
recommended because it elimi¬ 
nated the errors due to 
abstraction which were uicTiit- 
able in large offices of hastily 
trained clerks working on the 
piece-wage system, who had 
little interest in the business. 

I^astly the introduction of the 
new ^’Stem meant a large 8a^'mg 
in the ewt of establishment, 

which, considering the high cost _ 

of the Baroda Census, w'as a , , , ^ * • j 

vital consideration. Of course the system needed constant Buper\Tsion and 
very rigorous watch over the mahal agency; the busmess of tr^ni^ion 
and return of sUtks and their subsequent handling in the Abstraction office, 
had to be transacted exactly on the basis of treasme. control^ by an 
elaborate series of call hooks, distribution registers, and «ceipt co^terfoils which 
are fully described in the Administrative Volume. But the method justmM itsmi; 
there w’as no loss of slips, each one bemg numbered, tallied and account^ for. after 
the census was over, in the Abstraction office. The Census Commissioner for 
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India) on inspection of tlie Batoda Census Office on the 3rd JuIT) 1931, was pleased 
to declare that 

“ the BuUctio Individuals system has worked extremely well particDlarlj ah combined 
with the offer of rewaids for the return of the beat books of slips. Sex was dealt with by having 
male and female printed on different colours on alternate pages iiiyohing perhaps a slight waste, 
so slight as to be negligible as compared to the saving in the trouble of sorting. No Other 
symbols were used. The same system of differentiating sex by colour is carried out in sorting 
tickets witb great advantage. This might perfectly well have been done for India m a whole 
as the a'nste on tickets would probably be nn greater than that under present conditions. The 
total saving involved by the abobtion of slip-copying obtained by this process works out at 
almost 50 per cent of the cost of abstraction in Baroda, though 1 do not think that this would 
be the case elsewhere. It also involves the elimination of one*sO(iree of error and the danger 
from loss of slips is obviated b}' the treatmetit of slips as if they were government tTrositre 
issued only on receipts and a receipt given for each book on ite return,” 

4. New Enquiries— Apart from this feature, the Baroda Census carried 
on additional enquiries along with the general census, some of which were first 
instituted in 1921, and the rest were new. In eommon with the rest of India an 
Unemployment census was taken, but as shown in the Chapter on Occupation, not 
much success was attained in this rnatter. There is some insolation in the 
thought however that in other parts of India, this enquiry similarly did not come 
up to expectations. On the other hand the special enquirj' into the siJie and sex 
constitution of families achieved a much greater measure of success than the 
pioneer enquir)' in 1921. On the present occasion, we were happily able to 
secure more popular support to the idea than before; it was possible also to 
engage a mucli larger number of women workers from the Education and Medical 
departments for this purpose. The enquiry w as spread over seven months from 
December 1930 to July 1931. Altogether 3,573 workers w’ere actually employeil 
including 429 women. Besides this, the census of livestock, the classification 
of homesteads according to standards of house roont, the sixe of the normal 
household, the special tenement enquiry in the City of Baroda, the collection of 
statistics and other uiaterials regarding the practice of divorce amongst the 
people, a special Life Table for the State population and a food survey of the 
principal castes w'^ere among the additional matters in which the census organisa¬ 
tion was utilised. In addition, additional tables were compiled, some by a 
special sort like the occupation of literates in English, the age-groups of immi¬ 
grants, the civil condition of the infir m, non-working dependency by caste and 
age, literacy by scripts, the distribution of the population by annual ages, and 
the record of sects. Altogether 39 special tables (not counting parts of 
tables, and the special statistics regarding divorce and the food survey) were 
compiled for the State Census. We have therefore at hand a volume of statistical 
material unsurpassed by any other census unit in India. 

5. Co-opeiration from all concerned —That it was possible to collect 
such a mass of material vras due to the co-operation of all concerned. Unlike 
British Gujrat and certain other parts of British India, the census of Ifis High¬ 
ness’s dominions was unattended by any political turmoils. On the contrary, 
one of its happiest features was the ready goodwill with which |}eopIe everywhere 
offered assist^ce to the census army of supervisors, sex enquiry workers and 
enumerators and the leaders co-operated by agreeing to work oti census committees 
and volunteering as enumerators or workerson sex enquiry. The municipal staff in the 
different towns w'orketl throughout under the superintendence of non-official charge 
supeiintendeniiS and carried out the various items of the census with great efficiency 
and zeal. There was rigorous competition between the different charge superin- 
t^dento to be first with their charge totals. By the afternoon of the 27th all 
the charge totals Including the remotest ones—^were rcceive<l, and the provisional 
rewlts were telegraphed to the Census Commissioner for India, 17 J hours after the 
midnight hour of the census day, thereby beating all previous records in the fjtate 
for promptitude, tor this result, the Baroda Census is indebted to aU concerned. 
Without the co-operation and goodwill of all departments of the State and of the 
people noting can be done. There was hardly any hitch. The usual routine 
crop of difficulties of course had to be countered. Certain departments were 
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induced by their clerks who dreaded to be drafted m aa enumerators to decide 
that the census time was their busiest season and that they could not spare any 
men on that account. Here the Government came to the aid of the 
setting their face sternly against these pretexts But we 
of an amusing kind, the aimur pr&pre of certam Head Masters had to be molbhed, 
as they thought that to be called supemsors was derogatory! bo the term 
“ assistant charge superintendent” was invented to meet this perplexing problem. 
Certain English-educated school mistresses, sufiering from a well-knowm complex, 
declared that they would not undertake the sex enquiry as the items mits auction* 
noire were not decent! Here sternness combined with good humour ^ked the 
problem In this and in all other difficulties, the Commissioner of Education 
remained a staunch ally. The collection of industrial statistics^and other wonomic 
data would not have been possible without the help of the Comrnerce, Revenue 
and Agricultural departments. The materials regarding caste, religion, divorce, 
dietarj’. etc., were largely gathered through the help of census committees and 
ilonorary correspondents too numerous to mefition. 

6. Abstraction and CompUation -The abstraction of 
into tabular statements was at once taken m hand immediately after the censu^ 
The enumeration books were collected with all speed scrutinised and rwoimted 
per block for the Register A from which details per village were prepared. They 
were thereafter cut up bto slips, which were heaped m bags and Imxes avoiding to 
mahal and religion. Sex difierentiation was continued throughout, toe 
staff for females being kept apart from males with different colou^ sorting tickete 
and separate boxes for their sUps. The final totals of the population were declared 
on the 24th March, i.e. only 20 days after the census, and differed from the provi¬ 
sional by only 83, so that toe margin of difference was only .0034 per But 

the margin of error was even lower than this small figure. Part of the difference 
vras due' to the fact that the final count results of the remote outpost of Salher 
had not arrived when the Songadh Mahal Charge Superintendent wired his results 
and he therfore only reckoned in toe figure of the preliminary count for his charge 
totals. If this figure is deducted, we get the real margin of eiror which is only 3o 
or 00143 iier cent, which means a remarkably high degree of accuracy uiumown 
hitherto in the records of the Baroda Census. Regular sorting of tobies ivas be^ 
soon after the declaration of the final population fi^e and it continued till the 
27th June when it was completed* Compilation had b^n already taken m h^d. 
By the 7th October, 1&31. the compilation of Tmiienal Tables was completed. 
With a view to secure reduction in ejcpenses, the ttoyeriunent of India^decid^ to 
drop a few of the Imperial Tables, but we decided in this state to retom all but 
one of the dropped ones, as this could be done along with other tabl^ ^thout 
any extra expense. The abridged report ca led Some Results was 
ready in print by the beginning of December. Ibe Impeml and btote Tables 
Volume was ready in print on the 26th December. The Census Commissioner 
for India when he received the copies of “ Some Results” and the fables Vobmie, 
was good enough to congratulate the Baroda Census on d^atch in pubUshmg: 
“ You have been extraordinarily quick in getting your abridged report out and 
I cmgratulate you on being the fir&t to get the Volumes ot Tables printed and 

published/’ 


7 The Report The writing of the Report was taken in band as soon as 
toe Tables were ready. The abridged report was token as the basis for amplifica¬ 
tion but I have not hesitated to make changes, wherev'er 1 thought on a fuller 
analysis of the figures, that an alteration was necessaiy^ J tMnkfui to say 
however that these changes were cojifined to details and did not Atiect materially 
the conclusioiuj reached in the earlier publication. In the writing of the Report 
I have been moved mainly by two considerations. In the first place 1 have always 
kept before me the ideal of the previous Census Reports of the State which was to 
attemptat fullness of treatment. But some of the previous Reports erretl on the side 
of excess in this respect. The Dalai Report of 1901 for instance was a (wnderous 
tome of nearly 650 pages, so that if each line was stretched on the top of anoth^ 
together they would reach an altitude of 11,700 feet or more than twice the height 


of the fortified jieak of Salher! Hao iiabadur (Jovindbhai’s production of 1911 and 
mv own previous efiort of 1921, slthoui^h not reaching this fearful eminence, were 
still of tremendous dimensions. On the present occasion. I Imve attempted the 
utmost economy in space in the discussion of statistical material, although in 
volume, the data collected have exceeded the record of previous censuses in the 
State. I have been able to do this in order to make room for appendices dealing 
with caste, divoiOOt food survey and other matters which ! was specially ordered 
to include. Secondly. I have tried to humanise the document with pictures and 
topics of more descriptive interest. The diagrams, although fewer than in 1921, 
have been planned on a more generous scale. 1 leave the result to the judgment 
of the reader. My experience has been that a Censm Report, although intended 
for the general lienefit of students and oihcers, is rarely read. Officers and publicista 
like to get a complimentary copy—for it is the thing to do so,^^]ook at its opening 
pages and then relegate it to their shelves, resorting to it most occasionally as 
an inducement to sleep, when all the ** drowsy syrups’* of the doctors have failed. 
What destiny is reserved for these humble pages, their author will be the last 
person to know. 


8. Acknowledgments —This is the second Report I am submitting 
on the Baroda Census. While 1 am deeply sensible of the honour His Highness’s 
Government have done me by asking me to conduct the census for the second time 
ill succession, I realise the difficulty of writing a second Report on the same subject. 
The methods of statistical analysis are getting standardised everywhere; the 
Indian Census in particular has stereotyped its subject-matter so much that it is 
not possible to go through the various Provincial Reports without being struck 
by the sameness of treatment. There can be little scope for origiuaUty and one 
would imagine that the average reader is thankful for that fact. What is new from yea r 
to year in the Indian Census is the change and the wondrous variety in social 
phenomena, through the infinite inter-relations of which the attempt to tliscover 
the process of ever-present laws is the most fascinating of a 11 forms of human research. 
Such iieAvness that ray present Report can claim, is based on the value and the 
variety of these social experiences. In the general plan and methods of statistical 
analysis, I have therefore drawn largely from my own Report of 1921, but my 
borrowings, from other sources have Iain heavily on my conscience. I have tried to 
acknowledge them as far as possible.^ My omi personal indebtedness to Dr. Hutton, 
the Cenpjs Comimaaioner for India, is great. He was always prompt and courteous 
in his disposal of questions and w’henever I sought assisUince on pointa of intri¬ 
cate detail, I found his great experience on points of Indian sociology an unfailing 
guide. Moreover his calling of the Census Conference in January J93J was a wise 
departure from precedent which I trust will he followed in future censuses. It 
helji^d to clarify many points of difficulty and to bring about a greater uniformity 
m the treatment of certain subjects than ever before. The Government of tlie 
^tate are entitled to my special obligations. The essential requisites of a success- 

nn! before, are finance, guidance and co-operation. 

1 he budget allotments were ample for my requirementa. and I was given the most 
ample latdude and tjie widest powers of finance and discipline. I must take this 
omio^ity of recording my gratitude for this token of unstinted confidence with 
which the Government have liouoared me. For the re..t. my indebtedness to the 
departments I have already referred to. My own staff was'all that I could wish 
for. Mwisrs Maganlal and .Ihaverbhai again assisted me with their signal ser\-ices. 
In m> last Report of 1921, I referred m high appreciation of their work. Mr. 

the work of compilation joined his judicial duties on 
the 6th October lyji. Mr. Jhaverbhai is to continue until the Report b ready 
m prmt and the ce^^ office is closed. He has discharged his ver>' heavy duties 
to my complete iwti^action. He has prepared the appendLx on the cattle census 

d^yortr getting up materials for the appendix on 

TV ^ Baroda College, has contributed Fart II of Chapter 

^ discuss by an actuarial analysis of the age-returns the Life Table 

wS population. I am sure that his contribution 

will enhance the value of my Re]wrt. Dr. Fredoon l\ .intia, M.com., Pti D. (lond.), 

F.8.6.. a young probationer recently appointed to the State, collaboratil with 
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Mr. F. S, Kftle, b.a. of the Khangi departraeivt in preparing the api>endix on the 
food sur^'ey. Of the rest I need not speak, not bccatiae I am not Benfiible of their 
good work, but because certain confidential proposals about special promotiona 
to tli6 dcscr^'TPK st&fi on th© wflLy to Gov^rnmont £uicL will be moro ussfu 1 to tnBso 
workers than any empty praise here. The Baroda State Pr^ do not specialise 
in Einglish printing but when I decided to entrust the Tables Volume to thetn, 
they rose to the occasion. The Tunes of India Press is well known for the excel¬ 
lence of its finish and execution. My abridged Report is a testimony to the hi^ 
quality of their work. 1 am sure the reader will agree that this voSume also is 
a cre(£t to their enterprise. 


9. Cost of the Census A final word astocost of the Census. A few details 
ni^y not b© uDintere^stiogj ftlthougli th© fiB^l accounts ar© not y©t made up* In 
1921, the total expenditure was Hs. 1,18,107. But this did not include the 
of printing at the State Press of forms, schedules, slips, and of the Village Tables 
Volume ivhich was then charged to the general budget of the Raj. On the present 
occasion, all these items are separately charged to the census budget. This m^t 
that a sum of Rs. 7,691 on account of these heads should be deducted from 
the 1931 estimate of cost, On the other hand, 
the outstanding hills and the estimated cost of 
this Report itself have to be added. When this 
is done, the total expenditure, on the same basis 
as in 1921, will be ^out Rs. 1,00,800. There is 
thus a saving of over Re. 11,300. The cort per 
mille of the population in the latest census is less 
by Ra. 11-13-0 than in the previous census. The 
pre-war level of economies, which Mr. Govindbhai 

was able to efiect in 1911 is out of qu^ion to-day, . , , , j 

The cost of printing and paper is now nearly double and clerical labour now demands 

twice the wages of 20 years ago. 
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CHAPTER I 

DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION 


g J . The Area Dealt istth 

1. Po«ition of the State —It has been well said that the Indian States 
ate so interwoven with British India, and with one another, that tbeir destinlea 
are inseparabfy bound. Of no other State can this be said ^^ith greater truth 
than the dominions of His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar, Of ail the larger 
Indian States, Baroda is perhaps the most dispersed. Its dtstriets are scattered 
all over Gujarat, to which Natural Division it wholly belongs. Gujarat is one of 
the historic areas of India, but it has two well-marked portions r the Kathiawad 
and the Mainland. The Mainland of Gujarat, like ancient Gaul, is divided into 
three parts; North, Central and Southern, Each of these parts contains a dis¬ 
trict of Baroda State separated from the rest by British districts and other States: 
while the Kathiawafl portions of Baroda forming the administrative units of Anireli 
and Okbamanda) are a scattered archipelago of the GaekwaT’.s mie, set in a sea 
of other jurisdictions. 

2. Natural Divisions These administrative divisions form the basis of 
the absolute figures given in the Imperial and State Tablew, the City of Baroda 
being considered a separate unit by itself. In the Imperial Tables, the prates or 
distnets are the unit, while the State Tables usually give the figures by talukas. 
But in the Report itself, it is considered more convenient to (lepart from this arrange¬ 
ment and reaiijust the main statistics in proportionate figures by units of natiiral 
geography. These units are determined by the homogeneity of their natural 
features, climate, rainfall, etc,, and of the compodtion of their populations. But 
it is best to adopt within the State a scheme of natiuat divisions that does the 
least violence to administrative boimdaries. In this State, we have been able to 
do this as our <liatricts are distinct by themselvMi and happen to belong to the 
ilifierent portions of Gujarat in which they ace situateil; we have therefore adopted 
the nomenclature of North, Central and S^uth Gujarat to corr^pond to Mehsana, 
Baroda and Kavsari prants respectively, while the figures of Amreli and Okhaman- 
dal have been combined for the purpoaea of this Rep^wt and shown under the name 
of " Kathiawad.” These four are the main natural divisions. For a more detailed 
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study of figures in certain matters, it is necessary' hovr'ever to atteiiij)t a furtlier 
classification into thirteen natural sub-divkions. This was done in 1921, and 
the Eeport of that year contains a detailed description of each of these natural 
area) in. juitification of the scheme adoptecl, to which the reader is referred.* Here 
it will be necefisary only to give a brief summaiy' with the general remark that the 
scheme does no )ioleiice to present taluka boundaries, although in strict truth 
tliis would have been in some cases necessary, I’hese natural sub-iUvkious there¬ 
fore are merely’ combinations into thirteen groups of the ditferent talukas. In 
this Rep'ort w'hencver we shall refer to these thirteen subniliviRions, we shall call 
them atem in contradistinction to the bigger groups which we shall call 

fioturol divisions. In naming them we have generally' followed jropular usage 
and historic designations, 

(i) 2iortk (rvjaraJl — it is a fairly compact district about 120 miles in length 
and 80 in breadth; but its compactnesi is broken towards the south-east w'here 
the Sabarmati divides Dehgam and Atarsumba from the other tahikas of the 
district. These two talukas are very' much riddled with other territory. The 
country' here is wild and picturesque and cut up by ravines. This is the Trans- 
Sabarmati area. The rest of Mehsana jmint has tvi'o well-markeil di visions : East 
Kmli coutaining the more fertile and well-wooded talukas of Kherahi, Vijapur, 
Kalol, Sidhpur, Mehsana and Vknagar; and West Kadi consisting of the cliier and 
more barren country' of the Patauvads, in which are comprised Patau, Harij, 
Ohanasma and Kadi talukas. Of course the western villages of Mehsana and 
Kalol although grouped for convenience imder East Kadi, partake of the features 
of West Kadi and should have been included under it. East and West Kadi 
together form a sloping plain uninterrupted by any lulls. 1u the east, the myant 
mahitd^ and the mango ahomid. In the north-west, the dry winds from the Rann 
clog the soil with sand, and clumps of Knidii and tamarind are the only trees worth 
mentioning, 

(t/) CmVlral Gujarat —it has a more diversified aspect and its rich soil of both 
black and red varieties nuikes it one of the most fertile spots in India, ft has four 
clearly marked and historic divisions: Charotir to the north-west is marked 
off from the rest by' the iffahi river and contains the populous and fertile talukas of 
Bhadran and Petlad; here is the soil famous for growing all kinds td crops, but 
specialising in its one luxury crop — the tobacco—wiiich it grows with great success. 
Next there is Vakal in the centre, w'eli-wooded and drained by the Dhadhar and 
its tributaries, but \\'ith a composite soil in which the sand and lime are interniixetl; 
it consists of Baroila and Padra inahak. Kahnam, to the south, with its rich 
black soil, bleak and treeless, but producing some of tlie finest cotton in India, 
is formed of Dabhui, Hino'C and Karjaii talukas witli the Narmada as ite southern 
boimdary. Fimlly there is the Chorashi to the north and south-east, into which 
the Kahnam drives as it were a wedge lietween Vaghodia and 8ankhcda talukas. 
This area is formed of t^avU. Vaghodia ami Sankhetlu talukas and Tilakwada })eta. 
T he two last named have many undulating uj^lfinds and si’atterecl eminences inter- 
spersefl by low forests and ravines. Vaghodia and Savli have expanses of grass 
la mis alternating with with brocid sheets of w'ater that are overgrowu ivith 
w'eeils and teeming with game, 

(i»i) South Gujarat —Hem we have an area only separate<l fnnn the Kahnam 
part of the Central division by the narrow Ixind* of Rajpipla territory. This 
division k almost cut into two halves by the British district of Surat, but h*Ls three 
well-marked natural areas. 1'he western talukas of Kamrej, Pakatia, Navsari 
and t4andevi are ttmmshing and prosperous, ^vitli a soil of exceeding fertility’ in 
which the best varieties of cotton and sugarcane are grown. These ffirm the Ra.^ti 
area, Tlie rivers TaptL Anibika and Pnrna ilrain it from east to west. f )n the 
east ate the taUikus of 8uugadh and Vvara, with their fever-haunted forests and 
undeveloped iHipnlations. Together, these are called the Rani or tlie Jungle 


* Banxdft Ocuufl Keport, 
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area. Midway bet^veen these tvvo extremes are the half developed tolukaa of 
Mangrol and Mahuva which we liave called Semi-HastE. The eastern portion of 
Maiigrul includes Umarpuda forests, wliilc Mahuva to the south-east contains an 
undeveloped belt where agriculture is thriitless and the climate is unhealthy. 
These talukas combine therefore the features of the Ra.sti and Rani areas. 


fit?) Towards the west, the Gaekwar’s territory in Kathiawad 

consists of (i) the Middle Block, a fairly compact area form^ of the adjacent 
talukas of Amreli, Dhari am] Khambha; (ti) Scattered areas consisting of the 
talukas of Baiunagar, Ratanpur and Bhimkatta (which is only an isolated vill^e 
near the gulf of Cutch completely surrounded by NawaoajpiT State); and (m) 
the Sea Coast Areas coniprising Kotlinar and Okhamandal, The Middle Block is 
fertile and well cultivated towards the north and west, but in the south, where it 
touches the Gir, the counti}' rises inht a hard and desolated plateau, round which 
forests and hills abound. Kodinar is isolated, though towards the sea coast it 
possesses fertile soils and abundant water 
facilities. Okhamandal is bleak and 
bare, famous only so far for its temple 
places as the earthly seat of 8x1 Krishna, 
where even the stunted trees are bowed 
low by the subservient winds in obeisance 
to Owarka’s lord. The lassy Karadia 
and the care-free and ignorant VVaghcr 
form the typical population in the Sea 
Cfiast area with small colonies of trading 
communities in the towics and large vil- 
Is^cs, and groups of Bhaflelaa and other 
sailors near the sea. ^ 

3. The Area of the State — The 

total area of the 8tate is 8,164 square miles, 

'i’he margin gives the details of area for 
the Natural Divisions in the State, The 
corrected areas of the different talukas are 
shown in State Table I, 
while imperial Table J gives 
the area of each pratit ^ir divi¬ 
rion and the City of Earoda. 

The marginal table shows 
that North Gujarat is the 
largest division, as Kathia¬ 
wad is the smallest. South 
Gujarat is smaller than the 
Central. The largest of the 
thirteen natural areas is East 
Kadi, which forms about 
half of Mehsiina pramt. Next 
come West Kadi and Kaiii 
in size. The Scattered areas 
in Kathiaikvad arc the smallest 
natural imit in the State, 

Chorashi is the largest natural 
area in Central Gujarat. The 
Midtile Block is rather more 
tlian half of the Katbia wad 
po,tsession.s of His Highne,^. 

A diagram is given here in 
the margin which shows the 
different natural areas in 
order of size. 
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CHAPTER T—DISTRIBUnOK AN*D UOVEMEKT OF POPULATION 


4. The Area dealt with — 1 1 la tu explain what the area given above 

represents. It does not include the area of first and second class States in Kuthia* 
wad and Gujarat which enjoy almost complete sovereign powers, although tiiey 
pay tribute to the Gaelavat under the Walker Settlement of 18*20 through the 
British political authorities. These number 18 in ail with an area of 17,874 square 
miles. Nor does the area include the munerous petty states and chiefshipa 
with less than second class powers in Gujarat and Kathiawad, which though 
sinularly paying tribute are imder the political jurisdiction of the British Govem- 
tnent. These number about 196 (70 in Kathiawad, 56 inMahikautha, 14 in Palaupur 
.Agency and 56 in Eewakantha) with an approximate area of 4,943 square miles 
(exclusive of little chiefships which have not yet been surveyed). Lastly the area 
does not include 183 villages, which are (i) either co-sbared by Baroda uith other 
States, or (if) are fully within the jurisdiction of other States, but paying some 
kind of .share of revenue or such like tothis State, or (rii) those about whose owner¬ 
ship or control the matter is pending issue with the Britisb Government. This 
last class of villages has an estimated area of 366 square miles. A total of 23,^3 
square miles is thus excluded and this Report is concerned only with the censused 
area of 8,164 square miles under the direct administration of His Highness’s 
Government, A list is appended at the end of the Village Tables Volume, which 
seeks to reconcile the census list of inhabited villages with the revenue list and 
will be of use to Revenue authorities. 


S. Changes in Area — The question of changes in area from census to census 
in this State has become a matter of- woeful statistical caprice. In 1872, when 
the first of the censuses was taken, the area given out was only 4,399 square miles. 
But ten years later the area doubled itself elfortlessly to ’8,570 square miles, 
although spatially it remaineii the same ! (ii 1891, the' area diminished to 8,22oi 
and in 1901, shrank still further to 8,099. In 1911 it rose again to 8,182. In 
1921, the figure shown was 8,127, so that in the present census, onlv un increase 
37 square miles hfl.^ to be explained. Since 1872 it may be said that the area of 
the State has in reality remamed practically unchanged. In 1873, the ^dllages 
of Chandofi and Deesa were censused by us but in later vears, these were droppet! 
from the State total. Similarly after 1881, Manekwada, Prafahas and Prachi 
ceiled to be cetisuse^l by this State, and their totals were not xeckonetl in the popu¬ 
lation of Anireli pratu. Since 1891, there has been n<^ change at all in the area of 
the State, that would ueceAsitate adjustments of population. In 1921 indeed, it 
was recorded that the fortress of A\adi SaLlier (2 square miles) was formally retm- 
ceded by the British Goyenmient to this State, but this meant no change in the 
eenana airaiigenients as Sal her had been abraya censused by us and its urea consi¬ 
dered part of the State. The btumdaiy decision in 1914 in rcBpect of the Pashu 
islets added a square mile to the State area. Beyond this variation (which made no 
difference however to the population as these islets are uninhabited), tlie area 
ot the State remained practically the same for the last 40 vears tilt 1921. Since 



L-. Cl4. + ] 4-V. " 1 * Government. They Imvc been alwav.s censused 

h} the State and their population included within the State total : but these villages 

^ ® tci* 1921 : their area has now been ascertained to be 18 
“Jl cauaea of the variations since 1921, The 

"1 t'ensus Report was what was supplied bv the .Svuvey 
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SUBSrorAKY TABLE I 
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6. Size of Administrative Divisions —Huviug got a eorrect idea of liie 
area of the divisions, let ns compare the avenge area with that oblnimrig in other 
States and Provinces. The average for the Baroda State divisions is arrived at 
by including the City in the area of Baro<la The whole State average is 

much lower than what it would be if only tbe three 
mainland districts are reckoned in. The Ofcha- 
mandal diidsion is a speciai unit, but it is little 
more than the size of a taluka, and it therefore 
brings the average down for the whole State. 

Under recent onlers passed after the census 
was taken, this tUstrict is now reduced more or 
less to its old status as a itwhai, and in many 
respects, such as police, judicial and educa* 
tional matters, Okh a mandal is now brought 
under Amreli district; but as the Report refers 
to conditions existing before the census date, 
the Tables have been compiled with Oklia as a 
separate administrative unit. If Okha and 
Amreli are considered as one unit, the average 
area of divisions in the State rises to 2,041 
from 1,033. These averag^es can be compared 
as in the margin with the average area of a 
district in some typical British provinces and 
Indian States. The British Gujarat district, as well as the district in Bengal 
and ITuiteil Provinces, are small sired and about the same as in our State. 
The Travancore districts are even smaller, as those in iTwalior are somewhat 
larger, than our prants. iladras and Hyderabad districts have the largest size. 
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CHAPTER 1—DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OP POPULATIDN 


It is to be noted finally that the averages calculate*! for most of the British 
Provinces and States are from their Ceusuis Reports of 1921, as the final figures 
of area and population have so far come from only a few Provinces and States. 


§ 2, Area and Population 

7. Referetwe to Statistics — With these preliniinary considerations regard¬ 
ing natural divisions and the area dealt with by the Census, which serve 
as the setting for our population figures, we will now proceed to unfold the general 
results of the Census taken on the 2fith February 1931. In this chapter, which is 
of administrative interest, we shall deal first ^vitb the distribution of the population 
and in that connection refer briefly to the factors that influence density, and then 
proceed to study tlie variations in the population from decade to decade and the 
causes that have governefl these changes. In tiiat connection the vatious causes 
Mali be assessed and measiued, the interrelation of the uiany factors that affect 
the general movement of the population will }>e trace<l, and finally possibifities 
of tiiture expansion Mill also be indicated, for which purpose vital statistics, returns 
of size of holdings, broad age-retums, migration figures and other matters specifically 
dealt with in other chapters will be cursorily reviewed. The specific question of 
house-s and house room wall also be touched iu conclusuon. State Table 1 
gives the general details of population by di'i’ision and taluka. Imperial Table 11 
gives the variation of population in each di\dKioii during the last fifty years. State 
Table III gives similar details for each taluka since l«9l. the population of each 
being adjusted on its present area. Variations in deiisih’ by mahals are also given 
in State Table III. State Table IV give.H the total area in bighas (1,030 bighaa 
to a square mile) of mahals and of callage sites iritbin nmhab. Tlie data for 
Birthplace, .^e, etc., are also dealt with from Imperial Tables VI, Yll, etc. State 
Table XII gives details regarding the results of the special enquiij' into the classi¬ 
fication of homesteads which are embodied in Appendix 11 at the end of this chapter. 

8, Population as returned by the Census— (t) CfeiiCTal /2es3iifs--The 
Cens^ of 1931 disclos^ a population of 2,443,007 persons (1,257,817 males and 
1,185,190 females) with in the State. The foIloMing Table shows the distribution of 
area and population in the different administrative ditisions of the 8tate;- 
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Ah tbc alwve toble indicates, the increase lias been fairiv uniform throughout the 
btate . only Mehaana (formerly known as Kadi pmW) shoMing an increase 
Amreh with 14 per cent being lower than the .State average 
The City shows the largest proportionate increase. In the succeeding paragraphs 
the figures will be discussed more conveniently by natural divisions, or by natural 
ar^ wherever a more defied analysis is desirable, 'I’he figures relating to the 


(ii) Xon^syf^hrorious Areas^As explained in previous census reports, 
the population returiie|;l m the census is meant to be the population actually 

fonmi within the hunts of the State on the CHenBus date There is of course the 
J^ecofd, m the Inttoduction has explained, spread over a month, in 
which the normal residents ai w^ell as temporary vdsitors who are expected to stay 
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on till after the census tfay are noted. But the final record taken synchronously 
has to record the changes that have happened lictween the time of the preliminaTy 
enumeration and the census day, making due adjustments for departures and 
arrivals, births and deaths. A synchronous census therefore, if properly taken, 
represents only the de facto population, while the preliminary record more nearly 
coiTes]>onds to the de jure or normally resident population. But the census in 
this State as in every other place, cannot afford to be synchronous at all places. 
Forest regions and suh-nxontane tracts make it dangerous for the census stall to do 
a night enumeration. To meet their difficulties in sucli places, a day tenons is 
provided on the census date, so that it is just possible for a person who has been 
counted within the forest tracts to be enumerated again In the synchronous area. 
But these duplications are avoided by an elaborate system of enumeration passes. 
Again these areas are so dtuated that there is little or no probability of such confu¬ 
sion. There is very little movement : the villages themselves are sparsely populated 
and remote from one another. 

In the margin are given details regarding these non-sjmehronous areas. 
Only one-seventh of the total 
area ^one-sixth of the total number 
of villages, and hardly six per 
cent of the total population were 
affected by this difference in 
procedure of counting— bo little 
was the disturbance that the 
acciu-scy of the enumeration was 
not affected in any way. Of 
greater moment are the disturb¬ 
ances which have lieen noted 
in the Adniimstrative Volume 
(Census of India Volume XIX, 

Part III, para 74) ^nthin the 
synchronous areas to whicli a 
brief reference will be made in the next paragraph, 

9. Accuracy of the Enumeration The cen-sus date is ^^sualiy selected 
on a day which has adequate moonlight for a night enumeration. On the other 
hand full moon days are avtiided, because many Hindus arc apt to be out of their 
houses on that day for bathing in siicred rivers and such other objwts. Fiu-ther, 
festival days and Vlays of marketo and fairs are abo avoided for similar reasons. 
The 2fith February was selected as a suitable date from these points of i-iew. 
Xormally there was nothing to disturb a correct enumeration; within the limits 
of the State, as pointed oiit iti the Introfluction, there wa.s nothing to disturb the 
harmony of the operations, to a few places however—where we least expected 
untoward events- disturbing factors appeared which hatl to be promptly dealt 
with, A hat (market day) in a Mahuva village promised to give trouble, but the 
\'aiiivatdat's prompt measurefi postponed the day till after the census. In a 
Dehgam village, the local A'aukare were on merrj'-making bent, and if their 
resolutions were carried out, thousands of their caste would have flocked to this 
^^lhlge and its changed figures would have made material alterations in Imperial 
'[’able Ill. Here also the Vahivatdat with great tact postponed the e’^dl day. 
But in the town of Sidhpiir and another rillage in the taliika of that name, hungry 
Brahmans flocking for a feast of ladus (sw'cet balls) could not be denied. Here 
tact did not supervene nor promptitude prevail. The town received an un¬ 
earned increment of over two humlred and the village grew- in size uudeservedly, 
I am not sure whether tJie additional persons enumerated in those two places W’ere 
not doubly counted. With these exceptiong, the census tiuoughout w'as conducted 
wdth great care and zeal by tlie local authorities, and in point of accuracy of record, 
it can compare favourably with its predet'essors. 

10. Political Immigratloii -But apart from these avoidable disturbances, 
we had the unearned gift ui this census of thousaufls of British Indian residents, 
who migrated temporarily to our villages on account of the civil disobedience 
movement couductwl hy the Coiigrees against the Government in British Gujarat. 
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CHAFTER I—DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF l*OFULATIOK 


The general queatiou of rnipatiou imd deULls TegAwiiiig it will have to be ileferreii 
till the third chapter, but the special incidence of political imnii^ation miist be 
mentioned here while we are on the question of the accuracy of the enumeration. 
Noiraally when the census is conducted under favourable auspicea, 'H'ithout any 
disturbances such aa festivals or disease or other causes, a de facto count does not 
differ much from a th jure count. The number of temporary arrivals tend to 
balance the figures of those who have gone out temporarilv and on the whole a 
fairly accurate view of the nritmaily resident population is obtaiiicil. But in this 
census, this was not to be. This 8tate is so interlaced witli British Gujarat, that 
auy movement originating in British Guj^t is bouml to have its reactions in this 
State. .4.bout September, I&30, the civil disobedience movement in British 
Bidia took the ff)Tm of wholesale emigration of farmers and their families from 
British Gujarat to neighbouring villages in this State, This migration assumed 
great importance from the exaggerated estimates made even in official quaTteTS 
of Its strength. But ite numbers varied. It reachetl its height about December, 
but there were fluctuations from time to time. People kept going and coming ■ 
the movement waned in some parts ami threatened to revive in others The 
estimates of local officers therefore varied in accordance with these changes 
Btnct instructions were issued from the State Census Office te> prepare aii 
exact count of these people. They ivere uaually of three kinds, namely (1) those 
that squatted on sim lands and formed separate hamlets of their own, (2) those 
that found room on vacant plots in village sites and la.stlv (3) those ’that were 
entertained as gueste or tenaute of local residents in houses witliin the fimits of 
our towns and villages. There is reason to believe that the figures now prepared 
are a very fair estimate of the strength of these immigrants, based on actual 
emmieration. The tension was considerably relieved about the census ilate 
of them retiifned to their homes early in March as a result of the Delhi Settlemeit 
between the Congress and the Government of India. There are hardlv anv left 
novi% These as the inmiigrante called themselves, in most cases'were 

eager to lie count^l bv us and hav^e their details recorded in tlds fltate The 
slips concerning them m the enumeration books were sreciallv marked ok from 
the rest and the British Gujarat village from which theT came was noW Lffist 
each mdividimi \en- elaborate tables showing their ^strength b oTh Si 
and their distribution by sex, birth place and caste have been prepared. Kxact 
^ures shmsnng the nam^ of villages from which the immigrants had come have 
Wn also compiled. I'hese have been .supplied mi reqW to the Bombay 
1 rovincial SupenntendeJxt. e give here two statements summarising the main 
results so far as they concern us. The Table shmving the names of Britfsh GuiaJit 
V lilies which were the native places of these hijralh is not published here as^t is 
too long an<l has no interpt for the general reader. But a summarv will be eiven 
m le next paragraph. The main results arc containe<l in the followbg Tabfe 
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COKRECTED POPITLATIOK AfiT> NORMAL POPULATION fl 

11. Statistics regtfdiiiE Hijratis— The total number of immigrants 
clue to this special cause is, as in the above table, 26,755 persons (14,424 

males and 12,331 females). The movement limited to only 12 talukas in the 
Stote —4 in B^^oda, 0 in Kavsari and 2 in Mchsaua jrmnis. They came from 244 
villages in British districts and aflfected the population figures of 17i ^’illages in 
this State, The marginal table sets out the main figures at a glance, Mehsana 
was but slightly affected, and that 
only in its south-east comer; Kathia- 
wad and the City remained unper¬ 
turbed ‘ and only Petlad, Bhadran 
and Padra mahals in Baxoda pratU 
and Mabuva, Kamrej, Palsana, 

Nav,saTi and Vyara mahals in !^fa^^ari 
were places where the movement 
was concentrated. These figxires 
ought really to be deducted from the 
census variations in Baroda, Mehsana 
and Navsari prants, and the true 
increase in the decade (in absolute figures) comes to 83,072, 108,471 and 53,817 
or 13,5, 12,0 and 15,8 per cent respectively. It is important to note, however, in 
this connection that of these 26,755 hijratis, we can claim 1,662 as being born in this 
State and therefore part oi the natural population of Baroda. The chief castes 
recordetl amongst these people are detailed in the next Table given below. The 
chief part in this movement was evidently taken by the various sections of the 
Patidar community, particularly the inteUigent and politically conscious Lewas, 
who form the aristocracy of Gujarat agriculture. The second place is taken by 
the forest tribes, particularly of Bardoli taluka where they came under the 
influence of Mahatr^ Gandhi’s teachings and acted according to the behests of his 
lieutenant, Mr, Vallabhbhai Patel 
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Sl’BSmiAKY TABLE III 
Political Iichigraxts by Caste 
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^ Corrected Population and Normal Population —In view of the 
transient nature of the immigration just described, the corrected population of 
the State is reduced from 2,443,007 to 2.416,252 (1.243,393 males and 1,172,859 
females), A further deduction lias to be made from this on account of the floating 
population counted in trains, on lailTvay platforms, boots and other vessels. 
Imperial Table HI gives in a Note details of 3,539 persons counted in this way! 
Thus we get 2,412,713. This we may compare with the e.stimate of the normal 
population from the si% of househohls aljout ivhich we conducted a special enquiry 
at the time of the preliminar)^ record. This enq uiry was first initiated in 1921 and 
was continued in this census also. Along with the preliminatr count an additional 
record was made on the house list itself, of the number of Arsons per inhabited 
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house,” which in this census,, ss in the last, was defmed to be the remflence of a 
commensal family. Care was taken in this enquiry to exclude from the calcula¬ 
tion, all casual visitors and servants. Inmates of asylums, hospitals and jails, 
and the residents of dharmasht^us, hotels and other places of temporar}' residence 
were excluded from the calculation, so that an idea could be had not only of the 
normal population, but also of the normal size of the household. The instructions 
were not precisely followed : members of the family temporarily away were liable 
to be excluded and temporary viwtors were madvertently included, I,ast]y inspite 
of instructions in certain places, hijraiU were included in this reckoning. Under 
the circumstances, the following results can be accepted as only roughly true: — 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV 
Comparison op Normal wtth De facto Population 


XAttmJtL t^LBTCH 

D* PJCTO POP^TIOS 
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112,^ 
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111,934 

0®2 

es^fuding City 

711,48] 


9*5.716 1 

0711 

KAlhiAviui .. 

204,28i 

201.0(30 , 

S03.4TT ! 

990 

XcKTt^ Gnjckirmt .. . ^ , 

1.0^0.007 

1.007,91 CS 1 

I,<»0a.S76 1 

092 

SanUi Oajmt 

4tM*377 


391.446 1 

908 


From the above table it would appear that the corrected estimate shown iu colunm 
3 makes the closest approach to the normal population. In Central and South 
Gujarat, the presence of the hi^nUi factor accounts for the comparatively large 
divergence in those divisions twtw'een the normal and the counted population. 
In 1021, the estimated normal population was only &05 per mille of the census 
figure, thus pointing generally to the return of a lai^er number of Baroda- 

born persons to their native homes 
during 


Diagram Showing Relation 
Between Area and Population 







the decade than normal. 
This point will be dealt Mith later itj 
Chapter III, 

13. Comparison between 
Area and Population We will now 
go back to the table given below 
para 8 and see how the population is 
i^tributed in the four natural divi¬ 
sions. North Gujarat has 38 pet cent 
of the <^rea and 41 per cent of the 
population. Central Gujarat with 
the capital city is next in size wit’ 



little more than a fifth of the ^ 
has less than a sixth of the popuh 
tion. Kathlawad shows even 
greater disproportion being a sixt 
of the area with less than one-twelft 
of the population. A diagram give 
in the ma^n illustrates graphjcal] 
this relation between area an 
popidation in each of the nature 
divifiioriB. 
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§ 3. Densety 

14. Comparative Densities -Front the area and population we are able 
to find that there are 291^ persons to the square 

mile. If the kijralis and floating population are atmui < Demtty 

excluded, the density is reducea to 293 to the Coontiy | I 

square niile. This density figure is of course -:——-—— 

b^ed on the hypothesis of a uniform distribu- .. .. ii.iss ess 

oXff the total area dealt uith, ;; gj 

Its utmty lies m the fact that it affords com- SaftMik .. .. a, 164 299 

parisou with other countries. For that purpose IT 

we shall take the latest density figures available J^pw !! !! I5!ji79 tea 

of the countries and states concerned. Most 

of the states and provinces selected are from Gw«iior !! ssissr 133 
India. A few countries from the outside have 

been also shown, which are of a size comparable { _ "j ) 

ivith our State. For these the figures of area 

and population as given in the latest issue of the Statesman's Year Book have 
been adopted. As to Indian States and Provinces, the final figures of area 
and population of only 
Travancore, Cochin, 

Mysore, and of a few other 
States and Provinces ha^'e 
so far been supplied to us. 

The British Gujarat den¬ 
sity figure is based on the 
1921 area and the pro¬ 
visional figures of the 
census of 1931. On this 
basis the matginal table 
is prepared. A diagram 
u also attached to this 
paragraph in illustration 
by means of rectangles. 

Fromthese data we see that 
the density in this State 
b less than half per square 
mile of that in Bel^um or 
Travancore. British 
Gujarat is slightly more 
populated, but on the 
other hand Baroda has 76 
more to the square mile 
than ^lysore and more 
than double of what 
Gwalior or Indore is able 
to maintain, nearly thrice 
that of Nawanagar and 
over seven times more 
than in Bikaner. 


15. Distribution of 
Population in Natural 

Arw -The general figure 
of 299, as the deosi^ for 
the whole State, is merely 
the arithmetical expres- 
.sion of a uniformity in 
the spread of population 
that does not exist in reality. The City, for instance, supports 10,260 persons to 
the square mile. Songadh has only 78.5. This wide range in densities at once 
shows that the population is most uneqimUT distributed. Central Gujarat has 
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426 to the squGxe inile, North 329 followeti by the ^Southern rUvifdon with 

223 and Kathiawad with 151. Taking the 
thirteen natural areas lo order of density, 
we see as in the luatgin, Charotar to be the moat 
densely p<>piilated area. But the census figure 
of density here includes 13,140 fnjratis. Even 
without these, however, the density still reinaina 
at 699. Vakal includes the City, but has few 
other large towns. Without the City it* denei'^* 
is only 403. The North Gujarat range of densi¬ 
ties is fairly even being from 250 to 400. The 
Kathiawad areas have a still more uniform 
scale of densities, but these are generaily low, 
between 140 and 155. South Gujarat how'ever 
shows the greatest contrasts in densit\% as it 
does in natural conditions, A map is attached 
facing this paragraph to illustrate the varying densities in the difTerent natural areas. 

16. Distributioii of the Population classified according to Density — 

\Ve will now attempt a more detailed analysis of the spread of population in the 
different talukas, fState Table I shows that there are, excluding the City and the 
Cantonment, 40 talukas and peta mahals in the State (including the island of Beyt 
and the isolated village of Bhimkatta which are peta mahals). Tlie following 
Subsidiary Table is prepared dividing the talukas into six classes according to 
density; (i) 750 and over, (ii) 600-750, {wi) 450-600, (w) 300-450, (v) 150-300 
and ( w) under 150:— 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V 


Disthebution of the Population ulassifif.d according to Density 
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17, Consideration of Subsidiary Table V — The above table can Ije best 
sjuheil by ad^nistrative di^-ifsions. I'aking the State generally, we observe 
that even now it show's a very uneven ilistribution of population. TuTHthirds of 
the population is found in less than half of the area. Talukas belonging to the 
lowest class of density con^itute more than a fifth of the area but have only one- 
fourteenth of the population; while high density areas (4o4> and above) -fanninc 
only onc-sixtwnth of the whole State, have no less than a fifth of the population 
Nearly three-fouTths of the State area has a densitj' range of 150 to 45(1; this area 
is rather equally flivided in extent into two density' classes, an upper limit of 390-450 
to w bich an area of 3,119 square miles belongs and a loww limit of J5(i-3oo in which 
^e c ass^ telukag with an area of 2,S&3 square miles (more than a third of the 
State}. It IS m this last-named class that, primhfack, density e-onditions bold 
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out the greatest prospect of advance in the future. The areas of greatest density 
(750 and over) have only 244 square miles of which 15 square mites go to fonn the 
City of Barotia and the town and island of Beyt. 

{{) Bar^a PraiU—We shall now make a closer eiramination of the figures 
and begin with the metropolitan division. In the discussion of what follows we 
shall exclude the Citj* figures, the analysis of which must be left to the next chapter. 
Taking the population of Baroda pranl proper^ we see the general unevenness 
of dismbution very well illustrated. In tlm prant, more than a fifth of the popula¬ 
tion is concentrate on less than one-tenth of the area. 42 per cent of the people 
of this pmtU are found in talukas which have a density of 300 to 450. There are 
no talukas in the class of 450-600. so that in this district between the v'erT dense 
areas and the other parte, there is some room for expansion. Nearly half of Kalinani 
and the greater part of Chorashi—831 square miles in extent—belong to the density 
class of 150-300, indicating where advance in population is possible; but it must 
be remembered that in those parte of Chorashi which have a low density, there are 
12 square miles of forests. 



-re h-aa — — fctill Ijll 


ton Wk ™ — i= - tT] 


(if) Mehmtta Pitijrf—Proceeilbg northwards we find the whole of this dis¬ 
trict on a much more uniform basis of distribution. 38 per cent of the area of ^e 
pratU falls into the class of 150 300, and 62 per cent (i.e., the remainder) in the neact 
higher class. As we have seen already, the lowest densii^^ is in Harij taluka towards 
the north-west but all the other talukas have at least a density of 246 and over. 
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CHAPTEB I—DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OP POPULATION 


The higbcst denra^ area is in the centre and east — Sidbpuc, Visnagarand Vijapur 
talukas having over 400 to the square mile. The broken countiy across the Saber- 
mati cannot support a very crowded population as is evidenced by Dehgetn ^264) 
end Atarsumba ^246), It is in this part that the five square miles of reser%'ed 
forests are found. 



Tfr — -r imi 

DVEO 


have to discount 

the density on total area b^use of the fact that nearly a third of the whole imM 

make habitation and settlement difficSt^ if 
not impospble. The forests are met with m the talukas of Sonijedh (where tbev 
form ii«yly ^ per cent of its area), in Mangrol (nearlv a third),^ Vyara (28 per 

^ Iff W «q?f^,mUes). Thus the whole of Rini and Send-RTti 

^ me afiwted by the existence of these forests. Bearing this in mind we 

wh ^ f Sf" talukas-about one-sixtSlith 

of the whole extent of the pram support a density of 450 and over Vt^ is 

iSLntdlS^'^^ f settlement has been of compamtively 

r^nt date owing to the opening of the Tapti VaUey Railwav. The moat nonS 

villages are round about there between the Tapti and the F^uma A^hiiv*^u.T 
Of tho WBa.ti Wuko. hiu. o bigb do^fy^) but tSTthe 
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concentrated in the villages round about the river Puma, and on the west towards 
JalalpuT taluka (of Surat district). Mangrol (146) has the bulk of its inhabitants 
localised in the western villages. 
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(iv) Amreli and Here we meet with talukas which have 

never supported a dense population. The soil is shaUow, the rainfall is precarious, 
agriculture is profitless, and though climate is healthy, the people are thriftless 
and ignorant. ^ The highest densitj- therefore in this district is (\rith the exception 
of Beyt which is a town and island) in Amreli (230) and Kodinar (211), Bhimkatta 
again we need not count, but the rest of the prant does not have more thau 167 
to the square mile. Here the factor of forests comes in again, Amreli district 
has 70 square miles of forest mostly id Dhari and Kbambha talukas. The Okha 
“ forests ”, however, ace mere clumps of low char trees, the preservation of which 
does not greatly afiect human habitation. The conditions here militating against 
population are the hard rude soil, the propinquity of the sea which turns whole 
areas into salt and the race comporition of its present inhabitants. In spite 
of these, however, the density in ^e Gaekwar’s Eathiawad compares favourably 
with other neighbouring Indian States in that area, such as Bha^'nagar (168), 
Nawanagar (108), Junagadh (163), etc. 
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DENSirV MAP 
OF THE 

AMKEU AND OKEAMANDAIj DIVISIONS 
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do not s^ve »» a criterion of the real pressure of population on the soil w4 
ave toMd out the density on cultivable area (which in a predominantly agricultural 
htate like Baro^ do^ give a more correct indication whether a particular area 
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division, as shown in the Eevenue 


Thus we get at the marginal 
table. Out of a total arable 
area of 6,461 square miles, 
oyer four-fifths are under 
tillage. Excluding forests, 
the densily rises to 327. 
Kathiawad would seem to 
offer the greatest scope for 
population, but it has never 
so far supported a high 
densi^'. The extent of 
cultivable area in that 
departmental reports, includes large tracts 
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of forests raises the density figure in South tiujarat to a near approach to that 
calcvilatetl on cultwable area, shoi^-ing how the pressure there of population on 
means cjf subsistence has Tjecome weil-nigh critical. Ftoeu these general considera¬ 
tions we can now study the following detailed Subsidiary Table giving the main 
factors of dtiisi^' in the different natural areas 


SUBSIDIAEY TABLE VI 
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CHAPTER I—DISTRIUUTION AND MOV’EMEXT OF raPULATlOX 


fibove table hiis been prepared on the following biusie. ^'Cultivable 
area” includeii all lands which, even though on the verj' margin of cuttivation, 
or otherwise unsuitable for tillage at profit, the Revenue department may hope 
some day to tura to occupation. It Includes also threshing floors, u'eU-runs and 
grass lands. ^ This explains why even tliough 80 per cent of the total area of Kathia- 
wad is considered fit for cultivation, nearly one-third of the so-called cultivable 
land Temams occupied. In tlie Scattered areas, no less than 91 per cent of the 
area is showrii as cultivable, but only 70 per cent of it is under the plough. As 
to crops, cotton claims 33 per cent, but the most highly ** cottonised” tracts are 
Kahnam (54 per cent), Semi-Rasti (35), Rasti (47), Choraahi (50.5), Vakal (36), 
and the^Kathiawad Scatteretl areas (31). Rice has only 6 per cent, but Kahnam, 
Chorashi and Rani (Vyara taluka) show the largest incidence. Wheat is e^'en less 
grow-n (only 3 per cent) but it is mostly to be found in East Kadi. Tobacco is a 
IiKurv' crop which has become almost a speciality of Charotar (where it occupies 
17 per cent of the gross sown area). Oil s^s are similarly confined to Kathiawad 
and North Gujarat. Bajri is grown extensively in North" Gujarat and Kathia\vad, 
but its extent in Central Gujarat is small and it is hardly known in South Gujarat 
Jmmr la grown everywhere, but it is less extensive in Central Gujarat than else¬ 
where. The irrigated area is moat conspicuous in Charotar and East Kadi, but 
on the whole it forms only 4 per cent of the total area. 

19- Factors of Density -The above table gives us a series of correlations 

which importsnt t^> rcmcnibeF, We liav6 only space for a few* 


(a) Rainjall mid Deimty—FiKt let us take rainfall and densitr. Wherever 
good rainfall is properly disWbuted and seasonal it fills the wells and rivera and 
feitili^ the soil. Fertility'' is chiefly dependent on a good water-suppiv. Broadly 
peaking It follows that rainfall favours fertility which in its turn favours densitv 
Urdinarily therefore there shoukl be a close cerrespoudence between density (on 

- cultivable area) and raiiifaiJ. In the margin, 

the order according to densit)^ on cultivable 
area is compared to the order according 
to rainfall in the natural areas. Except in 
Kathiawad, and in Rasti and Kahnam, there is 
little correspondence. There are seA'cral reasons 
for tins ciTcunistanee. In the first place what 
is stat^l as the normal rainfall is only the 
decennial average; ami for the last three decades 
ever since 1900, the Tainlall has not been alwavs 
even or uniformly tUstribiited. In the second 
place, whore the correlation is least apparent, 
as in Rani, where rainfall is high but density 
is small, and East Ivadi, where tJie reverse is 
the case, there are other factors which govern 
such as the pre^nce of hirests in the one, and 
the natural fertility of the soil in the other. 
Again the want of correspondence is fine as 
pointed out in the last Census Report ” to the 
fact that the diSerent kinds of soils require 
varying amounts of rain and at their proper 
times; and also it is not so much the total 
volume of precipitation but its distribution at 
» . / It t ,. . proper place and season that matters 4 

1 ^ ram a may be a blessing in Harij but brings only disaster in Kahnam.*’ 
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provision of 'vvellA found in tlie difforeiit atcrs, th^ extent of the irrigntecl nres and 
the proportion to the gross sown area of cropa thataie mainly dependent on Tainfall, 
Bajri, juicar, rice, vi'heat and other fofxi grains are the typical fi>od crops that depend 
on well distributed rainfall. To the proportions of area soim by these crops mjist 
be added the irrigated area. But the yield of the diScrent crops difiers acconlmg 
to the fertili^% the amount of labour, skill and capital employed and various other 
factors combined inth agricultural water-supply. Therefore the proportion of 
crops has to be weighted in each area according to its approximate peld, hood 
grains in Rani and Kathiawad are vastly inferior to the Charotar and Easti \*^aciety. 
Something has to be taken therefore as a standard. Taking Charotar food crops 
as standard we can consider the Rasti crop as 129, that in Vakal and Kahnam 
can he evaluated at SO, East Kadi and Chorashi atGO, West Kadi and Semi-Bastiat 
50, Tranfi-Sabaimati and Kathiawad Middle Block at 40 and Kani, Sea Coast and 


Scatteretl areas at 30. 
We thus arrive at the 
marginal table, wherein 
we find a much closer 
correspondence. The 
weights above adopted 
are suggested in view 
of the quantity and 
quality of yield from 
tnese trops in the 
different areas, The 
divergences that occur 
(in Chorashi, Trans- 
Sabarmati and Middle 
Block) are explained 
by the climate, facilities 
of communications and 
the race composition of 
their population. 
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(c) Lus^ury Crops and Density-^ 

But the closest correspondence is 
found when we combine the factor of 
agricultural water-supply ivith the 
incidence of luxury cropa in the 
different natural areas. We 
luxury crops to lie those which 
yield a high value in return — wheat 
and rice among the food grains, 
and cotton, oil'eeed.s and tobacco 
among the rest, may be cited as 
examples of luxury crops. Wheat 
depemls mainly on irrigation, rice 
would require a heavy rainfall, while 
cotton will flourish even 'ivith a 
moderate amount of precipitation 
and besides, does not require much 
high paid labour ; tobacco on the 
other hand requires both costly 
labour and an abundant water 
supply ; but all of these give a high 
economic return to the producer. 

Cotton however requires weighting 
similar to that adopted in resepet of 
watered area crops, for it varies in 
quality; the Kahnam and Easti 
varieties grown on black soil of high . t- l- 

fertility and remarkable depth are much superior to the (fitalitj^ grown m Kathiawad 
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and North CTiiiarat. In other respects too. the areas require weighting. 


Thus 

Churotar grow's the finest 
tobacco in Guiarat: this 
fact coupled with the ext^il- 
lence of ita aoil growing all 
kiwis of crops and the high 
cntei prise of its inhabitantfi. 
.‘ihonhi give Gbarotar a 
higher value, say 120, com¬ 
pared to Kahnam a-s standard 
(100). The Rasti cotton and 
sugar cane are even of 
better quality than Kahnam 
and therefore thig area 
should have the same value 
as Charotar, Vakal comes 
next to Kahnam; to it may 
l>e given 7o. Along with 
it must also go East Kadi, 
famous for oilseeds, and 
growing also a good quality of cotton. West Kadi, Trans-Sabarmati, ChorashL, 
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^ni and Semi-Rasti grow large quantities of 
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cotton, which if not very 
good h at least highly 
profitable and the soil 
there, where it h grown, 
is excellently suited for 
the puqjose. These 
might be given 50 marks 
therefore. The Jliddle 
Block — the most fertile 
portion of Kathiawad— 
grow's a short stapled 
variety of cotton exten¬ 
sively and has possibili¬ 
ties of wheat which it 
has so far neglected. 
It should be given 40, 
the remaining two 
Kathiawad areas being 
credited with 3(i oniv. 
The result is show-n in 
the first of the two mar- 
factors of agricultural water 


giiial tables attached. We can combine the 
supply and luxury crops and find as in the second marginal table a final order 
which correspondfi to the order according to density on cultivable area ven." 
closely indeed. 


and Eiwiroiitnf^itl—W'e will now* attempt briefly following the 
practice of 1921 a correlation l>etween these agricultural data, and other factors 
such climate, natural drainage, facilities of communications, etc., uhich together 
form what may be called the environn^ent for each divblon. Here a detailed 
consideration per natural area is not railed for, M'e shall only take the natural 
divisions. In point of climate, Kathiawad stands first, then North Gujarat, 
Central Gujarat and South Gujarat. lu regard to natural draimige a very 
important consideration - the order of importance ivnuld be Central, Southern, 
Northern and Kathiawad. The order of fertilily follows the same. As to rail¬ 
ways and other meann of commumcations, taking mileage per square mile of area, 
the order is thus: — Central, Njithem, Kathiawad and South Gujarat. In 
economic condition, the Central is the most prosperous. South, North and 
Kathiawad following each other. In regard to luxury crops and agricultural 
water supply, we can total up the respective orders found in the natural areas 
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* 

comprised in each of the natural divisions. Thus in Central Gujarat Charotar 
is number one in agricultural u'ater supply and hmuv crops combined. ^ aka 
is second. Kahnam is similarly third and Chorashi fifth. The sum m respect of 
luxury crops and watered area in Central Gujarat therefore is 1 +2+3-4-5 or 11. 
The average is 3. Calculating in this way foe the other divisions we find the order 
of the divSions for these other factors combined. The order accordmfS to density 
on cultivable area is obtainable from column i of Subsidiary Table VI given above. 
We thus get the foUoiving Table wherein the final onler given m column 10 
agrees with column 2 ;—‘ 
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This Table only serves to prove the thesis that density is governed largely 
by environnient which is merely the sum of factors that condition the growth of 
population. 


§ 4. Variation in the lajst Fifty Years 


20. Chwus Variation, since ISM-We nill aow confer the ^nd 
aspect of the general census returns—the movement of population. ““'J" 
meat ” is the general term applied to the variations in the population from decade 
to decade. These variations are 
caused in one of two ways: first by 
the excess or deficiency amount 
births and deaths and secondly by 
migration. The first is called the 
natural variation and the second is 
the balance of migration. In this 
section we shall consider the general 
effect of the conjoint influence of 
these two cau^s. Fifty years have 
now elapsed since the second census 
of this State was taken in 1881, In 
1872, the first r^ar census of the 
modern type was taken in Baroda, 
but it was not synchronous with 
the rest of India. In 1881, the first 
synchronous census was taken in the 
State, and the figures then compiled 
are the earliest comparable for demo- 
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graphical purposes. In 1872thepopu- t - lorti -iU’ 

ration returned was 1,997,528. There was anincrease of 21.9 per cent in 1891 within 
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CHAPTER I—^DISTRIBI'TIOX AND MOVEMEXT OF POPtTLATlOX 


If) years. Bui ten years after that, 
there was a decllae of JO.2 per cent. 
Thus the JflOl figures were actually 
below those of 1872 by 2,2 per cent. 
The real deciease was even more, 
as we have to take into account 
the fact that the census of 1872 was 
not accurate and that the omissions 
in that census were not less than 
50,000*. The real rate of decrease 
in 1001 was therefore nearly 5 per 
cent of the corrected figure lor 1872. 
The 1881 eeasu.s was more accurate, 
but even then, an error of 24,000 
omissic^ was estimated. From 1891 
we begin to have censuses of normal 
accuracy. The accompanying dia¬ 
gram has been prepared with 1891 
figures as 1,000, the preceding and 
succcetling censuses being propor¬ 
tioned to tlie population of 1S9L 
As the diagram shows, the variations 
in the State do not by any means correspond to the variations in the difierent 

divisions. The State 
on the whole shows 
only a slight increase 
of 1.1 per cent on the 
figures of ISDl. ^uth 
Gujarat however re¬ 
cords the greatest ad¬ 
vance in these last 
40 years, hav^ing grown 
by 20.6 per cent. 
Kathiawad has increas¬ 
ed by 13.4 per cent, 
per cent, while 
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But Central Gujarat Las only advanced by about 1 ^ . . 

Gujarat is still 8 per cent behind. If the AriVoris are exdudetl from the census 
total. Central Gujarat wWd actually show a decline of 1 per cent since 1891 and 
the increase in South Gujarat is reduced to 23.4 per cent. The State population 
of 1931 (without the Aijmtis) Irecomea 2,416,252 or only 856 more than what the 
census shelved 40 vears 

o 

21. Conditions influencing the Movement of Population—tftSl-1091 _ 

(a) Writing in 1891, the Census Superintendent stated that in the 

preceding decade “ there was no famine, there were no unusual epidemics miuTa 
tion strictly speaking was quite insignificant and the enumeration was fairlv accu¬ 
rate . In the 1921 Report an attempt M-as made to study from the figures the 
rate of natural increase and the volume of migration for all the decades since 1881. 

These are collected in the margin for ready 
refetenM, The volume of migration is esti¬ 
mated by taking two sets of migrants at each 
end of the decade from which the progressive 
mte of vafktion pcx unit migront is calculated 
for each year a$ well as for ten years. Then 
the number of deaths sjnongst the migrants is 
calculated by assuming a rate of mortality 
smtabl^e for this class of people. This figure 
the number of deaths amongst migrants 
in the decade) is deducted from the total figure 
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of migrants at the beginning of the decade and the difference between 
the remainder and the migrants at the end of the decade is the numl^r 
of niigrents during the ten years. The above^ process is repeated with 
iiuniigrants and emigrants separately and the difference between the two 
results gives the balance of migration in the decade. This balance is deducted 
from, (or added to if the balance is against) the census increase, so that the remam- 
der (or sum as the case may be) is tlie natural increase due to the excess of births 
over deaths.* In the Census Report of 1921, the rate of natural increase found 
for 1881-1891, wl^ch was 8.75 per mille per annum, was taken as the normal rate, 
This only operated however during the normal decade of 1881-1891. The next 
decade was wholly abnomial as we know. But the decade 1881-1890 was not 
entirely free from trouble, 1880, the year just preceding the first Regular Census, 
was one of high mortality in Central Gujarat. In 1885, rainfall was deficient 
everj'where except in South Gujarat. In 1888, tliis deficiency was repeated and 
this time South Gujarat which is usually luck)' was not spared. But on the whole 
the period was a happy one and deaths ruled low. 

(it) ISO 1-1971—The census of 1891 is as we have seen, statistically important 
as it marked, until the latest census, the peak of the population curve. Up to 1898 
the conditions continued fairly normal, although prenionitioiis of the subsequent 
caktnitiea were seen in 1894 and 189B, when rainfall was seiionsly in defect. In 
1891, Central and North Gujarat had suffered from deficient rainfall, hut generally 
people had forgotten about famines in Gujarat. In 1898, scarcity conditions were 
in evidence in all the four districta. But 1899 and 1900 left unforgettable marks on 
the population through famine and disease. The registered number of deaths 
which had Iiitherto averaged at 42,000 annually suddenly rose to 131,261 in 1900, 
and the mortality curve continued steep throughout 1001, and even in 1902-04. 
1907 was also a had year from the public health point of \iew. Agricultural 
prospects seemed to have been blighted after the severe shock of famine and one 
lean year followed another in gloomy succession. The recorded deaths from 
plague and cholera alone during 1901-11 was nearly 103,000. 

(c) 1911-1921- This decade was dealt with in detail in the last Census 

Report. It was on the whole a most unpropitious one. It opened inauspieiously 
with a frost. Rantiiie conditions ensued, and in Charotar, Chorashi and West 
Kadi, induced a little movement of population. Serious loss of life amongst the 
cattle also resulted from the difficulties about fodder. Timely rains in 1912 saved the 
situation. Agricultural condition a continued to be fairly satisfactory until the mon¬ 
soon of 191 5 when again the shadow of famine crossed the land. The rains held off for 
three months out of the four, and the deficit in fodder raised the price of grass to 
five times its normal. Lite rains however in October removed the fears of a 
dire famine. The next year, 1916, was fair, but 1917 saw' excessive raina in the 
three lilainland divisions. The kliarif was ruined. To add to the troubles 
plague reappeared in a virulent form, and throughout these years since 1915 the 
Great War dominated the economic situation. The three years that followed were 
a dark jneriod of famine and disease. 1’he crops entirely failed in 1918. Influenza 
followed in the wake of ])Iague, and together these two calamities carried off, it 
has been estimated, nearly 114,000 lives. I wTote about the famine in the 1921 
Report; — 

“ The ciiinulfttive of thtw afflictions as dbeloaed in this recent cchbus may not 

look Bcrioiis as thftt of the great famine of 1S9S-1900, but that this was so was more on account 
of the greater prcjiafethicss of the|jeopk, stiffen o4 by a aeries of misfortunes to bear thcBc sacrifices, 
their greater foresight and rcaourcefulnessp in n word, to a more organised ccoDomic enviromiiontp 
thantojmTtliinge)Be+ In fact 1 am inclined to thitit that mils widespread mtonsity the distress 
of rJl8 almost as bad a$ 1900. Tfiat this disastrous year did uot have the effect that afHic- 
tionsof liiuiilar magnitude have liad on j>opuljition in preiioiis years shows how scarcity conditions— 
and even famine—have ceased to have their deniologicat impottance ol earlier days. The 
improvement in the means of coaimimifationja and in the level of general intelligence and of 
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foresiglit has letl to tiia that famines have ccnsccl to kill people. They tua}* affe<rt vitality to 
the extent of cauamg a little shnukage In birth-rate and afecting the age-tlktribution of the 
people; but they do little else.*' 


Iti JPlfl, the mon&oon conditions weie fairly normal but the rainfall was 
uneven and the kto rains in November spoiler! the standing and harvested kharij 
crops. Frast again in January, 1920, began that year unpropitiously anti the 
iinfayourable monsoon that follotved deepened the people’s distress. The rainfall 
was in serious defect tiiroughout the State, although it fell in sufficient quantities 
to raise a moderate crp|]. The prices of foodstuffs which rose to an unbearable 
height in 1918 still continued high ; the shrinkage of labour caused by the cpide- 
roics however raised the wage-level of agricultural kbovirers. 


§ 5. The Past Deceknium 

22, Conditioiis of the Last Decade: Seasonal Variatioiis —We now 

come to the last decade ivitli which we are moat concerned. It Is necessary to 
consider first the seasonal conditions, as they affect vitally the movement of an 
agricultural population. In many respects, the crop conditions and the seasonal 
rainfall in the last decade offered a refatively happier contrast to those governing 
the two decades immediately preceding the period under considerntmu. The 
decade however opened unfavourably. It is curious that all the decades we have 
so far considered began with some foreboding of evil. 


23, Agricultural and Seasonal Conditiom from Year to Year— The 

following account summarised from State Administration Reports gii-es a succinct 
review of the seasons and crop returns from year to year. 

1920— ramkll conditiona were far from eatJafactory. The season commenced 
quite in time and continued to bold oat promise of a very cucceraful season upto the end of 
August, although the intensity of the season negardnig quantity was below nonnal. The 
practical cessation of the monsoon after Augnst coupled with the small quantity already 
received, changed the character of the season from one of hopefulness to that of depression. 
Central Gujarat nas perhaps the wo^s^hit from this sudden collapse of the moasoon, resnlting 
in many cases of rainfall below even 50 per cent of the previous ten years’ average. The 
Xorthem division somehow managed to have quite a fair minfaJJ, bi'it the few Septemher 
showers received in the other parts of the State did not reacli here. The results of such a 
season were hound to be of a defyesaing character. The poises and rabi niatimng crops 
suffered a serious set-kteb ■ for obrious reasoiia it was not a year suitable for rice conditions; 
With regard to cottoa it turned out to be doubJj diHappointiog. The seasoii waa Dot propitioDis 
for a good outturn and the market was even Jess favourable. The kkurit crops except mddy 
gave a fair ^count of theniaeb-es and to this is to be attributed the remarkable staying power 
shovi'^ by tbe agriculturiata. It was a JM’iasoiii of gpneral water scarcity mxd of a pinck in fodder 
supply. It was a matter of wmo relief that there was ao further'liarasaMeDt of the crop 
^yond a little trouble from rats in MungroJ^ aad a slight touch of frost in Mehsana aad 


19^1— Tha rainfall conditions were quite satisfacton'. The monsoon commenced after 
an anxioiift penwl of waiting and stispenBC. The rains continued for about two months hut 
abmptly disappeared in the mydle of September. As the rains however were intensive the 
rainfall m many eases was oip-erfifty per cent more than the average of the last decade and the 
^oson proved to be a wet one and quite congenial to the crops. But the appearance of jk/ras 
(usect pests} m aome parts of the Northem district where the pulse crops were speciaUv 
damaged w^ reported ■ while ante and bolls worms in cotton took their usual toll There was 
fiiDiut Hi biijftf. but it was not of n 30riotiB nature. 


„ ,. rainfall conilitioiiH during the vear were below averagv 

Kathiawad than m other parts, althoagh it was in def^ almost e\*erTwliere. The monsoon 
set in rather late by about two wxeks in the northern jiarts, but once started kept a fairly good 
pace except m .4agast, to the deficient raim in which month the low total is mainly due. Sm-. 
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AOMCULTURAL AND SEASONAL. CONDITIONS ERO^M YEAR TO YEAR ^ 

for the T^ijxforccd current in Rcpterr^ber the sit4ifttioii roight ha^e bf^n .Is it 

September brought m <M3piou8 rams almost m &U parte ppecklly m the third we^ and jMe 
tbifi to a certain extent damaged standing crops of bajn by leveJlmg them dowTit it helped: the 
reaping of a decent hardest of kto cropa like cotton and pukefl and the rahi season generally 
On the whole, the iseaiion nmy be considered aatkfactoiy for the three Mainland divtsiorLS and 
defective and uneven for Kathkwad. No lerious insect peat causing damage of a wholcsa e 
character appeared. Among diseases, mat in wheat in Northern di™ion did conaidwable 
damage. 


1923—The seasonal conditionB of the year again became diatmcily unsatiafact-orr. 
The mousooii commenced late nearly evemvhere by three wocka, but the point to be noted ia 
that it did so even in the Southam district^ where such an occurrenco ia ve^ unusnal. This 
dehciciicv was however made up later in that district. Ld the Central district, tihe rainfall 
Bvetaged fifty per cent until a brisk storm towards the third week of September raised this 
average. Although this storm did oonsidorahle dam^ to crops already mature, it made a 
decent harvest of the later maturing crops possible. In the Northern district, the condition 
was still worse, tho rainfall received having been even below fifty per cent of the average for 
many talukas. It was the w cll irrigation and prices of cotton that made the situation there 
bearable. In Kathiawad, the distribution of rain reached its height of vagary, adjacent 
villages having different crop conditions. The dominating feature of the season was the 
shortage of water supply in wells and tanks even for drinking purposes. 

This year the monsoon was fortunately satisfactory on the whole. It commenced 
lather early by a week particularlv for North Crujarat and ICathiawad, but kept an excellent 
pace specially for the Southern divdsion. The intensity of the ’wave, however, hki considerably 
diminished so far as the Central district was concerned. In Kathiawad the sea^n commenced 
extremely well, but there was too long a gap between the next wave reaching this part; condi¬ 
tions improved in the later part of August with the setting in of a strong monsoon current; 
similar waves having followed in the second and fourth week of Septeraberj the whole outlook 
of the season changed from almost a failure to a slightly su b-normal one. Okkainandal, however, 
reinaiiied sub normal throughont. The late September rains m Central Gujarat did considerable 
damage to mature standing crops, but improved the prospects of the cold w"cather crops consider^ 
ablv- The season thus closed with an excellent harvest for South Gujarat and a fair one for 
all the rest of the territory. 

J 925—The se^n commenced with a preritionsoon $tonn accompaniei:! by rain rmuijng 
over Kathia’ivad and jiart of North Gujarat, fn Kathiawad where scarcity of w^ater was being 
acutely felt, tho rain atorm was naturally welcome. The disturbsiu?e^ however, occasioned 
delay in the establishment of the regular monaoon to such an extent as to cause real an^cty 
with regard to the character of the whole season until the ^Arabian current established itself 
in right earnest during the laat days of Jiiue and extended in the interior in the first part of 
July, when a greater part of the Centml district received enough rains to start sgricidttifB) 
opemtions. Sovring commenced early in North Gujarat and Kathiau'ad, where however a 
setback wjia recorded in Kodinar which received phenomemil rains in July. Hea’iw rain followed 
generally particiilitrly in Senth Gujarat, dnriag the whole of August and early September, 
flowing w£ts hindered in consequence, and the last September rains damaged bfijri in Kathiawad 
and North Gujarat, ^^'et moii.$oon conditions set in although the wells and waterway? were 
full, fa bhu^k Koil these conditions showed themselves hi a pronounced manner* In South 
Gujarat the bw [srioes of cotton hit the producers the most. A record depression in thb respect 
was reached before the season commencod in the next yeat* 


J92fi—The diatinguialung features of the monsoon of lOSfi were the pre-monsoon activity 
and the lateness of the regular current. Once starts, however, it kept a good length, the last 
raina being Tecei^"ed in the latter part of September IS2T. These showers were |)ajticularly 
hea\'y in North Gujarat and Kathiawad where they canoed fipome damage to standing crops, 
though they benefited the rofii harvest. August and September proved very ivet months and 
mterfercti with sowings and the growth of ami-ra^J eropa in North Gujarat and of cotton ia 
parts of South Gujarat. The season on the whole, was a wet one, giving an increase of from 10 
to 60 [>cr cent over the average in Central Gujarat, North Gujaiat and Kathiawad and from 
19 to 20 per cent in South Gujarat. A rainfall of over 90 inches in Kodinar and 20 inches, in 
Okha ate points ’worth recording concerning the season of 1926-27, These happenings were 
followed by auccesaive waves of frost in North and Central Gujarat, which afleet^d the rab( 
crops, cotton and castor in partkalax, and the periodical viaite of the migratory locust in parts 
of North Gujarat and some part of Kathiawad added to the difficultjea of the agriculturists. 
On the whole, however, the loss on account, of the locust was not heavy. Speaking generally. 
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the a«A$oii 'wsi^ an extietLeJy good one for South Gujarat, ejjjjocui I ly for ric#, good for Baroda 
ajul fair for North Gujarat and Kathiawad. The abundant rslnfal! helped to raise the water 
level in parts of the State like Kathiawad and North Gujarat a'hich had had a succession of years 
of more or less inadeq^uate rainfall. 

id27—The season of will long be retueinbered in Gujarat. The unprecedented 
hea^'V rainfall in Gujarat from Itola to Ahmedabad s hieh later extended as far nort h aahiount 
Abu, resulted in heavy floods which caused enormous dam^. It commenced earlier than 
usual by about two weeks and itcontinuod wet when from 24th July to 28th July 1927 occurred 
the cyeionic disturbance in the course of which rainfall vatying from 20 to 60 inches was registered 
over the afieoted area, Vaghodia (in Centrol Gujarat) receiving the highest, its total standing 
at the close of the season at 113 inches. The weather continued persistently wet in North 
Gujarat and damage was caused in portions of the district by continuous rainfall. Agriculturally 
these flood conditions had varying effects on the soil. The gom/ sections suffered more than the 
black soil, parts of a’hicb hojKid to have an abundant hardest. In the Northern diatrict the 
parts contiguous to Ahmedabad Like Dehgam. KadJ, Enlol and other talukas suffered more 
than otbets. But while this was the case in North aod Central Gujarat, South Gujarat and 
Kathiawad, felt the want of rain, cspecblly for the rice crop in the South Gujarat. The late 
September rains however saved the situatiou e^^ery where. The floods did considerable damage 
to the first sowings. The actual loss of life due to this cause was only 15 in North Gujarat and 
52 in CentraL But the damage to property and loss of cattle was stupendous. The number 
of houses which collapsed or were damaged in Central Gujarat inctuding the City was 43,822 
or 28 per cent of the Inhabited houses according to the Census of 1921. In the Northern district 
the number destroyed or partially damaged wu.s 45,163 or 22 per cent of inhabited houses; 
(according to the 1^1 figures). With regard to thht pratUt it is however to be noted that the 
proportion of entirely damaged or faUen houses was smaller than either in the City or Central 
Gujarat, Apart from the damage from floods the season was one of the worst for losses caused 
to the wheat crop by mat. They were particularly heavy in Kathiawud and quite serious in 
North Gujarat, 


192S—As the unprecedented floods were the dominant feature of the season of 1927-28, 
so the cold spell of January 1929 causing severe frost and damage to crops was the otitstanding 
feature of the season of 1928-29. The season started early but failed to maintain its strength 
in the earlier part. At one time serious anxiety W'as occasioned regarding crop prospects in 
Kathiawad but the late August rains relieved the tension. Rains in September were also useful 
for rice and tho rati harv-eat in general, although as tisual, it affected adveweSy the standing 
crops which were almost mature. The post-monsoon storms in October and No\'cmber were 
bad on the whole for crops specially for cotton in Kathiawad as they blew the ripe crop down 
on the soil. .4 very good foit' harvest was anticipated when the cold" of 30th and Slst January' 
1929, caused great damage to the rabi crop. On the whole the Jeharif har^ est was excellent for 
South and Central Gujarat and fair for Kathiawad and North Gujarat. Cotton and wheat 
however suffered and the resnlting damage hit the fanners hard, so that nowbeio could the 
season be said to have been good. Fortunatoly there was no serious insect peat or plant disease. 
Agriculture relief in the shape of remissions and suspensiona of revenue and tagavi loans had 
to be given to the extent of 23 bcs. 


year began, as we have related, with calaniity of the frost but the actual 
monsoon cominen^ in the middle of June. The total rainfall for the season iTa.s 32 to 69 
inches. The distribution however was very unequal; most of the rain fell between the second 
fortnight of Jime and the first fortnight of .Tgly. In Auguet the rain wofl Confined to the firat 
and last weeks. No rain fell in September. This obsence affected also the crop yield in the 
North Gujarat, South Gujarat and Kothiawpd to a greater extent than in the Central district. 
The iJmrif crops at some places in Kathiawad required to be irrigated. Some parts of the State 
also suffered se^ierely ^m swarms of locusts. Remissions and suspensioiis bad again to be 
giren to the tune of 8 lacs of rupees. 


J350~The BMson of 193fi was hardly better: the lainfaU was not well distributed 
and some parts of the State agam suffered from attack's of locusts. July gave the lamest 
precipitation with a long break in August. An mmsualiy heavy stotm in October daniajyed fhe 
tobacco and cotton crops in Central Gujarat. Kathiawad had rather a heavy downpomst first 
but a long break m August compeUed (hrmeia, wherever thev could, to irrigate their Harif Tn 
North Gujarat, the rs^ although begun early were in serious defect and creus were aff^ted 
adversely. Towards the end of the d«^e, in the few months previous to thrcei^^^ ^ 

combmation o world fetors forced on the agriculturists a sudden and e^^n calamitoua faU in 
pncea, particularly m jmrnr, futJfr (pulse) and rice. mwna lau m 
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24. VariAtiom of the Se«ons— The above record cjtn be suinniarised 
in the follo\ving way. If we tiike the seasona from 
the point of view'of the combined influence of 
yield and value of cTops, the nature and distribution 
of rainfall and the presence or the otherwise of dis¬ 
turbing factors, we can give marks to each by 
natur^ divisions, on the marginally noted 
scale, which is fairly comprehensive. A table 
has been prepared with the help of the Director 
of Agriculture (Mr. C. V. Sane) showing ye^ by 
Year the fluctuations of the seasons and their economic reactions on the amerent 

districts: — 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII 


Fluctuations of the Seasons 
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The average of the decade shows that conditions were nearly “ satisfactory in 
tJcntral Gujarat, fair '* in Northern, “ good ” in South Gujarat and between 
“ Sub-normal and "Fair " in Kathiawaa. 


25. RoinfaU, Prices and Biiths We c&n now correlate tbe deviations 
of rainfall (from the decennial average) with the similar deviations from the normal 
prices current of different food stuffs (taken collectively and averaged) and from 
the decennial mean of recorded births in each year in each of the four divisions. 
The following Tables must be studied ;— 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII 

Deviations from the Decennial Average of Rainfall 
(CONSEDERED AS 100) 
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SUBSJDIAEY TABLE IX 


Deviations prom the Decennial Aveilvge of Recorded Births 

(as 100] 
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Sl-BSmiARY TABLE X 


Deviations from the Decennial average of Prices Current of Principal 
Food Stuffs (collectively taken as 100) 
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26. Subsidiary Tabl^ VUE— . considered —Fnnn these data a re 

able to plot the accompanying diagram. It is to Ije noted that the curve of 
deviations of annual recorded birtl^ in each division is plotted forward, a six 
months, fc., halfway between the annual vertical of the other two curves! This 
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is becaus4i any influence of rainfall or prices on births will n^essanly take some time 
to have effect. Of course, to have an exacter anpreciation of any possib e cor^ ahon 
between these data, one must not rely merely on abso ute figures of ramfnl biit 
obtain the real volume of effecth^ minfall If these couM be^ R.^t 

it is possible to obtain a real correspondence between rainfall and birth-rate But 
the r^orded birth-rate itself is as we shall see presently an entirely faidty 
criterion. Births are far less accurately registered than deaths ; hut in the 
of record there is diBcemible a progressive improvement m r^tration, so that 
an increase in the volume of recorded births, and therefore in the birth-rate^ is no 
teal indication whether cognate, social and physical phenomena such as 
in the rainfall and prices are having their anticipat^ efiect on the natural mre 
of variation. We shall presently show a device whereby 

of recorded births could be tested and the true volume of births m the decade 
can be accurately estimated. But there is no possibility from tins measure to 
SeduS 4e^her of actual births happe^. year after y^r, u^ess ^e a^u^ 
that the deviations above recorded (m SuUidiary Table IX)are 
affected bv real causes and not due to defects merely m the machinery of ^'ltal 
registration. On the whole therefore in view of the above cireumatancee, the cu^es 
Tii^t+pd fail to dve ua any idea of close correlation between these phenomena. 
6 Ivln is i^s^ble to infer that the bad seasons of 1920. 1924 and 

1925 made themselves^t in the lowered birth-rate of 1921, 1925 a^ 1926. The 

excessive floods of 1927 with consequent losses in house prepay caUle 

did not however result in a diminished birth-rate m Central and North Gujarat. 
The d^ciencv in births in South Gujarat in 1923 must be put down to ^«tivc 
registration, 'in respect of prices abo it ^ remembered, as Mr. Sedgwick 

pointed out in the Bombay Census Beport of 1931 

“ In an acritialturel country like India, a general rise in the values of agricnltura] 
if caused by aJSl deficient production of the same, cai^ acute distreas ; but 
iSnal influences without any diminution in pmiuetian the effect .is unequal on the differ^ 
classes. The pioducere benefit ; all labourers and all persons, even in the higher classes on fixed 

Aatanea Qt incoinriB 


During the decennium, we shall have to find out the years when the yie^ 
was greater than the decade’s average, while the prices also r^ed ei^nally high. 
For t^^nurpose, we have prepared another marginal table m which pnci» 
ffl) aa comp^to 1913-14 as standard and (&) as compared to the decennial average 
are placed^aide by aide with the annual yield of the pnncipal crops— 

■ and cotton. The outturn 


nee-- 

of all the four crop has been 
taken collectively and the yield 
is first compared to the standard 
sixteen annas as 100, and tben 
proportioned each year to the 
decennial aver^. We find 
that in not a single year of the 
decade did the yield exceed 
50 per cent of the standard 
expected. The average for the 
whole period was onl^" 7 annas 
in the rupee; and tl^ average 
was exceeded only in 1921-23, 
1925, 1927-2S and 1930. The 
jdeld figures in the four principal 
crops are plotted in the accom- 
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thaty^ wirugh*'The^yield rc*1n 1925 , but the prices remained low. Tliete^ 
We’^^ a «rioi contraction in production in the neit year and the prices ro«. 
^rr2g we^ZnTara of high prices with large yiel^. But the close cf the 
dZde sTZa cintriction toth^n pHcea and yields. From these (acts, one would 
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suTmiBe Bn increase to liappen in the birtih-mte in the years 1923,1927 and 1920-30. 
Sure enough there was an increase in the birth-rate in Central and North Gujarat 
in the first named year. In 1927, the birth-rate rose significantly in Central and 
South GujaTat, while the last two years recorded a ^neral increase in births all 
over the State. Thus we see that the fluctuations in prices did have an eff^t 

however alight in contracting 
or mcreasing the birth-rate. 
The downtvard tendency in 
the prices in the last years of 
the decade was accentuated In 
the last few months in a very 
noticeable manner. We have 
already pointed this out. 
Particularly was the fall in 
prices noticeable in les^t 
of wheat, pulse (^utior), bajri 
andjuimr. The fall became 
operative somewhere about 
January 1930 and in the dia¬ 
gram below the prices current 
of typical mon^ ^January, 
May, October, December and 
February) of rice, wheat, 
6ojr»,ju tear and pulse (futjer) 
have been plotted from oMcisI 
data available. 


27. Public Health in 
the Decade —We have hither¬ 
to been concerned with the 
recital of conditions that affect 
the growth of an agricultural 
people. We shall now consider 
how the public health condi¬ 
tions fared during the decade. 
In that respect, it is a relief to 
turn from the doleful tale of 
lean years following one after 
the other to the story of a 
healthy period in which birtha 
kept well above the limit of 
deaths and the State was spar¬ 
ed from any visitations of 
epidemics. Cholera and plague 
were practically innocuoua 
visitants. The ^ incidence of smaU-pox compared favourably with other 
years, except in 1929-30, when it appeared in epidemic form particularly 
in North Gujarat, and claimed 8,616 deaths, ** Fever”-- the commonest 
cause of death ascribed — claimed only an annual average of 33,000 record¬ 
ed deaths as against a corresponding average of 38,000 in the previous decade. 
The total number of deaths registered amounted to 446,906 or 21 per cent of the 
population of 1021. The births registered in the decade ainountetl to 582,578 or 
27.4 per cent of the population of 1921. If the births and deaths as registered are 
tal^ as accurate, then out of the total census increase of 316,483 (less 26,755 
hijrath), only 135,672, or over46per cent are due to natural increase, leaTiTng 154,058 
or well over half of the total real increase in population to be accounted for by gain 
through migration. Our usual gain through migration in previous decades has 
been never more than 22,408. So the balance of migration (after excluding 
hijralia] cannot be so large os 154,058. It is necessary therefore to isolate in the 
first place the incidence of deaths in the decade and then find out the volume of 
migration, excluding the hijrat movement. Before this is done, we can here insert 
Subsidjary Table Xl for ready reference i 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE XI 

COMPABISOK' WTTH VlTAI. STATISTICS 
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28. Volume of Deaths m the Decade- V^^ sUil defer for the moment 
the estimate of the volume of migratton in the last ten years, but m the ra^nt^e 
it is important to estimate at once the total number of deaths in the decade for 
estimating the actual balance of survival we may adopf one of the many meth<^ 
of calculating the true figure of deaths. The moat famous is Sir George Hardy a : 
it consists in deducting the population aged 10 audoverofonecensusfPj fmm the 

total recorded population of the previous census (Ps) and assuming the difiercnce 

to be the deaths in the P- population, aged on an average 6 years and o^*er. From 
the census figure of 1931, we must, at the outset, deduct the political imimgcante 
(numbering 26,755) ; thus we get the true population figure for 183i._ Tfos 
population, less persons aged 0—10, should be now’ deducted from. 2,l26,oi^, the 
population total of 1921. The difierence is 377,559 and represents the deaths 
in the 1921 population aged on an average 5 and over. But the recorded number 
of deatlis of persons aged 5 and over is only 261,474. This gives us the margm 
of error ( w’hich is 30,7 per cent of the truth) in the record of deaths amongst persons 
aged 5 and over. The recorded number of deaths below these ages, ».e., 185,432, 
must have a much larger margin of error than 30.7. The deaths amongst mfants, 
it is notorious, are most often omitted from the record. For instance the recorded 
annual average of infant mortality (9,298) is 14.77 per cent of the infant population 
while in the life Table as actuarially w’orked out by Prof. A. C, ilukherji, (pirfc 
Part II of Chapter TV of this Report—Table D thereunder). The mortality per cent 
of persons living at age 0 is 25.76. The corrected annual average of infant deaths 
is thus raised to 16>2l0.4l. The deaths under one year for the ten years are 
therefore 162,164. With regard to the deaths between 1 and 4 years, the annual 
recorded average of which was 9,245, let us apply the same corrective proportion 
as for recorded deaths amongst persons aged 5 and over. Thus 
will give 13.349.4 aa the corrected annual figure of deaths in the age-period 1-5. 
The total for the decade is thus 133,494. Totalling up these estimates for the 
difierent age periods, we get as under:— 

(i) Deaths amongst population aged 5 and over .. 377,559 

(tt) Deaths amongst children aged I to 5 .. .. 133,494 

(«t) Deaths amongst the infant population ,. .. 162,164 

Total Number of deaths .. 673,217 


The above figure, 673,217, represents the total number of deaths in the last decade 
on the basis of 1921 population. But that is not all To be more correct, the 
number of deaths amongst the mimigtanta will have to be added. As these belong 
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mostly to adult ages {5 and over) a mortality rate of not more than 25 per mille per 
annum will be enough. The mean figure of immigrants ffrom the birthplace returns of 
the last two census^) is, less the kijratis^ 265.159. The deaths on the 25 per 
mille per annum basis for ten yeatB are 53,032. Of these, 46.499 will have to be 
taken out as being the deaths in the immigrant population of the census of 1921, 
already included in the total estimate of deaths above. Thus only 6,533 deaths 
w’ill have to be added as being deaths amongst immigrants (excluding fnjratis) 
within the Jaat ten yeans. The total number of deaths is 679,750 (or 680,000 
in round numbers) * for the whole period or 68,000 per year* The registered 
average of deaths for each year is only 44,691. The margin of error therefore is 
32.8 per cent of the truth. The final estimate of deaths in the decade preceding 
the Census of 1921 was 826,744 which gave a margin of error of 25.98 on the recorded 
figures. Thus we see that on the mean populations of the two decades the true 
death rate has declined from 39. 8 per mille to 30.1 per mille per annum. The normal 
exjwctation of life after graduation of the mortality experiences of three decades 
has been found in the Life Table to be 27.66 years. Thus the normal mortality 
rate per mille per annum is 36.15. As, the last decade was from aU points of view 
a healthy one, the estimate of deaths above suggested for the period may he accepted 
as the correct one. Assuming that the same mortality rate will persist through 
the next decade, the annual average of deaths expected should not be more than 
77,250. A diagram Js attached facing this paragraph, which plots the absolute 
figures of recorded births and deaths since 1911 showing how happily contrasted 
the last decade was in respect of balance of survival as compared to us predecessor. 

29. Facilities for Relief and Lidxcattotis of Progress —The story so 
far unfolded discloses a decade which though happy from relative freedom from 
disease was continually disfigiuvid by vagaries of rainfall, a series of nature! calami¬ 
ties and great economic strain. Notwithstanding all these buffetings of fortune, 
t he processes of peac* continued unabated. The State persevered in i ts enligh tened 
policy of multiplying the facilities for rural relief and other amenities of 
civilisation. Co-operative societies rose from 491 m J920 to 1,045 in 1930 (mcluding 
four apex banks and two banking unions). Their membership and capital similarly 
grew from 15,800 persons and 24 lacs of rupees to 39.210 and 71 ,4 lacs in 1930. 
^cupied area increased from 3.78 million acres in 1920 to 3.92 million acres 
in 1930- Road mileage has now increased from 75*2 in 1920 to 405 metalled, 532 
unmetalled and 129 (local board), altogether 1,066 miles. The railways have 
penetrated the farthest comers of the State — there being now 795 miles of railway 
{583 of which are o^vned hy His Highness’s Government) within the limits of the 
State, In 1911 there were only 504 miles of railway. In 1921, the mileage grew 
to 775. To agriculture, the tendency to concentrate on cotton did not increase, 
perhaps because it was a crop on which the farmer could no longer build as of 
yore for handsome returns. Indeed, the proportion of cotton to the gross sown 
area decliued slightly from 25.6 in 1920 to 25.2 per cent in 1930. On the other 
hand the’re was no inclination observable on the part of the people to return to food 
crops, as the proportion of food crops to total cultivated area was more or leas 
stationary (from 55,9 in 1920 to 56.4 percent in 1930). The fanneTS tended more 
and more to irrigation as the one insurance against the vagaries of rainfall. 11 
lacs of rupees were distributed by the State as (atfavi to agriculturists during the 
decade, for wells and irrigaticin generally ; 9,7 lacs were smularly given for 
maintenance, purchase of seeds and the like, and 7.7 lacs as relief for special 
calamities like the floods and frost, 'fhe number of puesa w'eils for irrigation 
increased from 60,433 in 1921 to G.3,775 in 1930. Instifutiona for medical relief 
increased throughout the State in pursuance of a generous policy w'hich aimed 
at ogening at least one dispensary within a five mile radius. This meant a total 
of 104 po.?sible places whore such imtitutions would be required. In 1920 there 
were 67 hospitals and dispensaries in 54 towns and villages in the Slate. In 1930, 
there were 90 such institutions in 67 towns and villages. An efficient child welfare 
o^anisation in the City conducted baby clinics in different wards and was 


JUautt* of Cemw '* thovfii 060 , 000 , bnt tliii <«tiaute li«il not the edTentej^ ef the Life Table 
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instrumental in bringing down the incidence of infant mortality. Baby-week 
exhibitions and anti-malarial campaigns are now a regular feature of the pro¬ 
gramme of the State Sanitation department. 


§ 6. Varlations since 1921 

30. Variations in Absolute Figures— We now have in the data given 

in the pi%ceding paragraph an adeijiiate idea of the circtunstanees influencing t e 
movement of population in the last decade. On the one side, the absence of ende¬ 
mics and of severe famine conditions such as scarred'the life of the people from 
1901 to X921, had prepared the way for a lai^ increase of population. Alwa^ 
there happens, a decade after ^ as one of tbe inevitable sejneftie of famine ' 

something which can be described in general terms as an outburst of fertility. 
High infant mortality also acts aa a prelude to an increase in births. It w^ 
therefore not surprising at all that after the disasters of 1918-20, an increase in 
dopulation would result in the present census which would be well over the a\ erage. 
The normal rate of natural increase is, as we have pointed out, 8.73 per inUle per 
annum. The census increase in 1931 resulted in an ad<htron of 316,485 pe^ns, 
or 14,9 percent on the population of 1921. The divisional variation will be 
piesentlv studied but in the meantime the constituent elements of tbs census 
increase' should be first analysed. We have already discover^ one element of 
this increase—the temporary one contributed by the hi^ratis. Their total, 26,7M. 
has to be deducted from the census increase, for obtaining the net vamtiomin the 
population and estimating the real rate of movement m the decade. The net 
increase in population therefore is 289,^30 or 13,6 per cent, > i ' 

31. Variation in the Registrable Area-The total popularion enumera¬ 
ted in this census consists (a) of the population within the area of the btate m 
which registration of vital occurrences is done under the State authonti^, l&l of 
the population of the Camp and of Railway Areas outside the State administration 
but included within the population of the State, (c) of the hijrat^s, mA {d) of the 
floating population—in boats and ships touching at porta, ruuning trai^ and 
platforms, and homeless vagrants and passing travellers. Besides the 
(26,763), a further deduction of 13,368 has to be made on account of jp) and (u). 
Thus we get 2,402,884, as the population of the registrable area. The coi^b- 
ponding population within the registrable area in 1921 was 2,113,149. The dmer- 
ence is an increase of 287,735 or 13.6 per cent. Thus the rate of movement here 
is the same as the true rate for the whole State, as shown in the above paragraph. 

32. Population b the btercensal Years and Forecast br Urn nert 
f £11 Years— ^The census only reco^s the population every ten years, but the esti¬ 
mates of population for the intercensal years as well as for 
the next ten years are often required for purposes of the 
administration and also for students and other workers in 
economic mvestigations. In the maigin are given the 
estimates for these years on the basis of the rate of move¬ 
ment of the whole decade on the registrable area. The princi¬ 
ple of calculation adopted is that of geometrical progression. 

Calculations by the method of arithmetical progreseion 
are not found so closely accurate as those by the other 
method. So long as our vital registration continue to 
be BO sadly defective as it is now, these estimates will, it 
is trusted, be found very helpful. In. 1941, at the present 
rate of movement, the population would rise to 2,73 miUions. 

33. Constituents of the Censiu Increase— The 

census increase m population is 316,480, IVhat are the 
factors that contribute to this increase? The hijratis’ 
contribution forms 8.4 per cent of it. Of the rest, 289,730, 
we have to find how nsuch of it is due to natural increase 
and how much to migration. We have already estimated 
the volume of deaths m the last decade. If we can estimate 
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the exact mitnl>er of births in the deciide, then from the difference lietweeu 
births and <leaths, we can find the extent of the natural increase. The 
total number of registered births from March 1921 till March 1931 is 
582*578. If we assume that the margin of error in respect of births 
is the same as that of deaths, i.e. 32,8 percent, then the correct figure for the ben 
years' births is raised to 859,260. Eut we know that births are sometimes less 
accurately registered than deatiis : that birth registration is notoriously defective 
is obvious from the fact that the aimiial average of primary vaccinations amongst 
infants is fi2,950, while the recorded births average only at 58,258 per year; and 
the mean infant population' aged 0-1 of the decade is 77,740 corrected" from the 
census figure. It is very essential therefore that the number of births in the 
decade should be estimated. This can be done in one of two ways. We knou’ the 
number of deaths. There is the indirect method by which we can estimate 
the nimiber of immigianta and emigrants during the decade, substract the differ¬ 
ence. if the balance is in favour of the State (or add if the balance is against) from 
the census increase and then add the result to number of deaths, for deducing 
therefrom the number of births. The second method is to attempt directly to 
estimate from the corrected age-returns at the age-period 0-1 (mean of the decade) 
the number of births for the preceding twelve months to arrive at the annual 
average of births by that means. This direct method is dascribed in detail in 
Appendix I and need not be here repeated. Briefly the method consists 
in taking the corrected mean population of infants aged" 0-1 in the decade, sad 
calculating therefrom the average number of births per annum. This calculation 
is ba^d on the hyimthesis that the births in the twelve months before the census 
date in any normal year bear a fairly constant ratio. This ratio can be calculated 
on certain assumed rates of risk in the different months of the year, the first three 
months after birth being exposed to a greater mortality rate tlian the next quarter 
and so on. On this hypothesis, which is based on established mortality experiences 
of India and Europe, it is found that of 10,000 births occurring b the course of 
the year, 8,693.4 sur\'ive on the census date. There are difficulties attendant 
on each methixi of calculation. In the first place migration figures are obtained 
only from the birthplace returns of the census. Xo one is asked directly in the 
Census Schedule as to when he came to reside in the place in which he was enumera¬ 
ted and how long he is to stay there. There are no exact returns of immigrants and 
emigrants in the btate. But from the birthplace returns of different censuses 
a method is devised by W'hich the niimljer of immigrants and emigrants within the 
decade can be estimated. This method has been briefly described already (thde 
para 21 above). But it is not exact, in so far us it is based on an assum^ rate 
of mortality which may not always apply. The method detailed in Appendix I 
for calculatmg birtlis directly is also open to the criticism that it assumes risks 
of mortality for different peric^ of an mfant's life, which are somewhat arbitrary 
and may no longer be true with the extension of medical relief and child clinics 
and improved methods of midwifery in the State. As it will appear from the Appen¬ 
dix, the standard to be taken has had to be modified in view of the decrease b 
infant mortality. 

. 34. _ Volume of Migration estimated — ^Thc numlierof persons enumerated 

in 1931 m the State, who were bom outside, was 324,679 as against 232,494 m 1921 . 
Part of this large mcrcase was due to the influx of 36,765 ’ A lyrotiV. Deducting 

these and applying the Barodu formula, we find the number of 

immigrants m the decade to be 130,401. The method as we have explained 
assumes a rate of mortality suitable for migrants, which is for this decade, 25 per 
mille per annum. In 1921, we assumed a higher rate of 36 per millc, because the 
previous decade was much more unhealthy than the present one. Migrants arc 
usually of adult ages, 5 and over, the corrected death-rate for wbich about 
21 per K^le per annum. The rate of deduction for migrants must be reckoned 
a little higher than this, as many having come to a place, return to their homes 
or migmte to another. It is safe to assume therefore a rate of mortality or rather 
deduction of 25 per mille per annum. The estimate arrived at above— 130,401 
— ^is based on this rate of mortality. There is one other method of calculation 
a.s3ociated with the name of the weli-knowm statistician. Dr. Longstaff, which 
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is somewliAt less etaboiate but less accurate than the Barotla formula.* * It takes 
the average of figures of migrants of two censuses, applies to it some assumed 
rate of mortality and odds the result to the census increase in migrants. Thus 
applying 25 per mille per auuum (or 25 per cent for the decade to the mean figure 
of immigrants {which is 265,159 less hijratU) and adding the result to the census 
increase amongst immigrants we get 05,330+06,290 or 131,020, which is the 
estimated number of immigrants, according to the Longstaff process. \Miatever 
formula we apply we thus get very near results. Taking the mean of the two 
results, our estimate of true immigrants is 131,010. The nuinbp of immigrants 
estimated for the previous decade in 1921 a'as 100,593- Co min g to emigrants 
(Baroda-homenumerated outside the State), the numlier was found to be 221,602 ha 
1921. As against this figure, only 195,446 Earotla-bom persons were enumerated 
in the Provinces and States of India. 10 persons in the State were recorded 
in the Ceylon and Khodcsian censuses. There is thus a large decline in numbers 
of the Ba'roda-bom found elsewhere; the Bombay Presidency figures (British terri¬ 
tory) alone show a decline from 138.838 to 111,846. although Western India and 
other contiguous states show an mcrease of the Baroda-bom from 76.443 to 
78,471. Making similar assumptions as to the rate of mortality we deduce 
from these figures that a movement of 25,230t emigrants must have happened 
<luiing the decade. Besides these we have to add the number of persons who have 
left the State to other countries outside India for which no census figures are 
available. Taluka statistics were howe^^^ compiled in this census as in 1921 and we 
find that in the place of 5,410 persons reported to be residing abroad in 1921, 
there were now 10,490. Here we must apply a lower rate of mortality, say 20 
per mille, and calculating on that rate by the Longstafi process, we must add to the 
Sove total of 23,640, an additional number of 6,670 on account of this overseas 
movement. This gives a total of 31,900 emigrants. The balance of migration 
apart from hijTOtis therefore is 131,010—31.909 or 99,110. 

35. Extent of Natural Increase estimated— This leaves out of the total 
census increase of 316,485, a balance of 190.620 which must be credited to natural 
increase. ?sow the deaths we know amount to 680,000. The decade’s births 
have been calculated in Appendix I to be 860,000. To it the reader must refer 
for details how tWs is worked out. This gives a natural increase of 180,000. 
Either way, we get fairly near results, but f am inclined to accept 199,620 (the 
higher figure) as the more accurate one. The direct way of estimating birt.bs runs 
the risk of under-estimating births, as the age-return of infants however correctly 
smoothed cannot remedy the error of omission of record. In the census returns, 
persons in this age-group are most liable to be omitted, so much so indeed that 
Mr. Meikle, the CJovernment Actuary at the last ludiau Census, was singly of 
opinion that the shortage at infant ages was due partly to non-enumeration. The 
total estimate of births should therefore be raised to 870,620, We thus arrive at 
the following chief elements of the census increase : — 
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36. Vamtidn in Natural Population— Before we proceed to the dis¬ 
cussion of variations in proportionate figure.';, we must dispose of one other item 
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connected with absolute figures, which is natural population. “ Natural ” popu¬ 
lation is that which consists onljr of persons bom in anj?^ given area, irrespective 
of hiii jplace of enumeration, It diners from the '' Normal population which regards 
domicile as apart from birthplace as the test of record. In the margin we give the 

com|^mtive figures of natural po¬ 
pulation since 1601, with increases 
shown as proportions of 1901 
compared to similar proportions 
of the increases in the censused 
population. Thus we see that the 
natural population is growing at a 
slower rate than the censused 
population. Even if we deduct 
the hijralie from the censused 
figure of 1931, the pmportion is only reduced from 1,231 to 1,237. This points 
to two conclusions (i) that immigrants have increased at a faster rate than the 
native population, and (tij the native bom are going oat of the State in less numbers 
than before. The net variation in natural population since 1921 ia only an increase 
of 9.4per cent, while the census increase we Jmow is much larger (14.9). A Subsi- 
dia^ Table is here subjoined in which the natural population is distributed in the 
divisions. Figures of^ emigrants are not usually compiled in other census units 
in India by the administrative divisions of this State but it is easy enough to distri¬ 
bute them, as the bulk of the population exchanges of the State are with the 
coiitiguoii.s districts of British India and adjacent Inman States, and we can readily 
assign the Baroda-bom enumerated in these districts to their proper homes in the 
State. In 1921, the Bombay Superintendent readily acceded to our request to 
record Baroda figures by distacts of the State, but in 1931 presumably from motives 
of economy this was not done. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE XII 
Variation in Natural Population 
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37. Variation m Reladoii to Deiuity: Subudiary Table Xm— We 

now come to comparison of densities in different censuses. We have seen how 
far imtural conditio^ have influenced density in diffe rent areas. We mve below 
Subsidiary Table XIII in which the percentages of variation in each division 
are ^ven since 1881 and compared with the mean variations in densi'^ per square 
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mile for the last six censuses. As the real area o! the State since 1881 has practically 
remained unchanged, the density figures have been revised according to the latest 
figures of area. The net variation in the State since I8«l is 12 ner cent or 32 more 
t^ the square mile. But South Gujarat alone shows the highest mcrea^ of 41 
ner censor 64 more persons to the square mile than fifty years ago Gujarat 

hL hardly progressed at all during the period. Even Kathiawad, which has had 
more than its share of ill luck in agricultural seasons and cro^jndds, shows a 
much mote progressive rate of proportionate increase than either JNorth or Len^ 
Guiarat The increase there in absolute figures (41.3 per cent smce 1881) has 
to be 'discounted howex-er on the score of better enumeration, as the census 
machinery in that remote area had not yet attoined m 1881 the organisation of 
other parts. The proportionate increase m Central Gujarat during the fifty 
years has lieen only 32 to the square mile, principally because m 1881, it had already 
attained the high density of 394 which approached eyen then the critical pomt 
for an agricultural population. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE XIII 
Variation in Relation to Density since 1881 
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38. Variation in Areality and Proximity - De^ty is one way of 
studying ^res of population by proportioning them to the Muare ^le. There 
are othir ways by which the pressure of population from the pomt of ^ew of 
crowding as apart from means of subsistence can be gauged. Areahty is 
the calSiUtionof area commanded by each person, house othor unit 

considered : “ proximity ” is similarly the measurement of distance between 
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each such unit on the assumption of equal diatribution which can be calculated on 

the formula; (?= (when d is the distance between any unit and n is the 

num^r of such units in lOO square miles}. The variations in the a reality and 
proximity or persons are noted below:— 
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These h^es may seem artificial but they are useful for showing how the pressure 
of space IS becoming an meting problem. In 1901 , the proximity of an individual 

course these calculations are made 
^ ^lianges in area are so slight that it was not thought worth¬ 

while revising the figures of other years. 

Divisional Variations; Baroda Prant— We shall now take up the 
analysis of variations by administrative divisions and see how far the influences 

operation in the different prants : as l>efore we shaU begin 
with the metropolitan district first. We shall start with the Famine census of 

1901. The immediate 
results of the famine were 
most acutely felt In Chorashi 
more than anywhere else, 
and the ] 901 Census showed 
a decrease of 36 pr cent, 
Since then there nas been 
a rebound which has been 
kept up continuously for 
the last three censuses, 
The release of large grass 

In ml*th.™™™' I“"8“**'* villages in the^m-^aU*Mn*y'’ 

un« then the number of hamlets has not increased but the tendenev is for the 

to "the re^nue^t-ifi^f^f surroundings and amalgamate the hamlets 
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r^f Ju .T?“ ^ theiadastrial ex,iaii« of this are«-:u.e 

to™,. *7116 Charotai rural a™ 
^cludmg htpratis) o^y ahoas an increase of 4.9 pet cent. Next to Chorotar 

^iSrk tbe famine of 1900 until this census VakaJ 

8inularl> shows signs of late recovery, but its low rate of progress until this census 
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wttfl entirely due to the progressive decline in the City population f which is i^lud^ 
iu it) since 1891 ; the City baa revived in this census; excluding the City, the 
Vakal rate of variation reads thus —1901-11 (+7.3 mr cent), 191 i p (+2.2) 
and 1921-31 (+14.2). The trend of population eastward has oontmued although, 
not to the same extent as before. The region of largest increase is still towards 



the north-east, although there is an unbroken chain of talukas to the wutb and 
west, which have each received an increase of at le^t 16 per cent. Generally 
the district, although hard pressed by economic depression and agricultural ^yeisi- 
ties, has suffered less than the other parts of the State, except ifeuth 
Industrial establishment in the tlistrict (as apart horn the (Sty) inereased iMm 
49 to 102; and the total labour force employed (including directional and 
managerial staff) increased from 4,(522 
to 8,625. The sunival rate from 
registered records of rital occurrences 
rose from a deficit of 2.9 per 
cent in 1911-20 to a surplus of 5.4 
per cent in 1921-30. The natural 
population, as it appears from the 
marginal table, has increased atamuch 

slower pace than the general jjopuJa- i 

tion ■ the rate of increase is only a little more than the natural rate 
but that ta because emigrants have declined in numbers. The vot^ume of 
tion ho»-ever increased from 25,904 in 1911-21 to 75,299.' Even without the 
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hijratUf the iQcr^.se is more than double. Nearly three-quarters of the census 
mcieose in this division is due, it is estimated, to gain by migration. 

40. Mehaana Prant— Coming to the largest district with the largest 

population, we find that 
the increases since 1901 
have been more or less 
uniform. Between 1901- 
1910 the recovery was uni¬ 
formly slow except in the 
Trans-Sabarinati area. 
In the next decade, when 
the rest of the district pro¬ 
gressed well, the growth in 
TranS'Sabannsti was the 
least. In the present 
census, the increases have 

, ,. , . .. ranged round about 12.1 

per cent which is the dinsionaJ rate of variation. As the map shows the highest 
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increases are recorded in the westernmost talukas of West Kadi, The rest of the 
district except Kadi taluka shows a umform rate of progress between 10 to 15 
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per cent Meimiia and i^ldhpur show the most groivth, due to the 

S^pulation of its urban areiis; but agricuJtuTally the f^tde 'J^-nl^to^e 

towards the East shows the highest rate of increase* Kalol s progress is due to the 
presence of mills, which started at the time of the mdustria boom after the war 
but have not so far made good. Part of the agricultural progress of this ^ea 
^lutrCo^^ning of newSaads for cultivation and the 
new paras (hamlets) since l»2l. These haml^s owe 
to immigtation* In 1921. a large movement from Jlialawad accounted 

for a cottBiderable proportion of the census 
increase in the district. In the present 
decade, a movement of some strength was 
discernible from across the petty chiefships 
of the Mahihantha (Mansa in particular). 

East Kadi therefore records a large acMssmn 
of these hamleta -of which Sidhpur, 
and Visnagar show the largest number. This 
accession is remarkable m view of the fact 
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n'i.Stn .Tni^ "he n..«„. population hoa gained aa in 

other parts at a less rate tlmn the 
general impulation. Tbe number 
of imniignint^ in the deeade 
32,920 (by the Longstaff luetl^) as 
against ai,73« in 1911-21. . Bit “S 
the emigrants here have also increas^ 
the bulk of the census increase m 
this division in 1931 must T>e put 
down to natural causes. 
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41. Nav.^ Pran.^^0 S«»^^rict -a ^ 

iTai^'^reSttrSndnatl ^ othot two mainland ditd- 

siops. The Hani was most 
afflicted by it and sofiered a 
decrease of 14 i>er cent on 
that account in 1901. In 
1911, there was a rebound 
in that region of 31 per cent. 

But 1921 ^owed exhaustion 
and an actual decline was 
recorded. Influent was 
severest in this tract 
the Raniparaj ^ople 
more affected by it 
the other sections, 
this census, all the 
large increases. But 
movement which 
division. 
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th^ie natural areas comprised in this division 
part of this growth must be ascribed to the 
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the increase due to real migration wda7.& per cent (as against 4.7 per cent 
the general rate of miration increase in the whole State). The greatest 
increase in the district ia in the northern part in Mangroi taiuka (28.2 per cent). 
Of the llasti tailgas, Navsari shows the highest increase. The rural area also 
has shared in this all round growth (14.3 per cent). 


42 , Amreli and Okhamandal — It is convenient to treat these two units 
together. Okham^dal may be brieSy dismissed. From 1891 to 1901, the popu¬ 
lation in rural areas in th^ remote mahal decreased by over a thousand or 4 per cent. 
The next decade was still more unfavourable, the decline registered being 7 per cent. 

In 1911-1021, the popula¬ 
tion was almost stationary, 
but excludii^ urban areas, 
there w'as a decrease of 
over 4 per cent. In the 
present census, there is in¬ 
deed an increase of 23.1 
per cent, which is confined 
to the rural areas entirely; 
this is due to the opening 
of the Port of Okha and the 
consequent increase in 
. population of the neighbour- 

mg vilUiges. Coming to the Amreli pmni proper, we find the largest increases in 
khambha (28 per cent), Kodinar (19.8), Dhari (16.6 per cent). The Scattered 
areas show the least progress. Surrounded by other states and with their trade 
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md mdviatrv crippled by the stranglehold of customs coidons, there 
If people of these parts find it more profitable to leave their homes imtl seek fortunes 
di^heie Part of the increase in ffiddle Block is due to this emigraticm from the 
icattered areas. (.Generally the gain in natural imputation shows a slightly higher 
rate than in the actual population. The gam through migration is slight-only 
5,813 in the last ten years, but in 
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the preceding decade, it was more— 
about 8,200. More people have 
appaxently now left the district than 
they did in 1911-1921. The pre¬ 
sent decade was exceptionally healthy 
and the bulk of the variation is 
ascribable to this eircumatance. 

* 

43. SmBmary! Geiar J Trend of PopnlaSim-We rhall now rannnnike 

the general results of the discussion on movement. The general mcrease of 14.9 
per cent in the population is largely due to patuial increase; but Central 
South Gujarat owe their present streng^ mainly to immigration, while m ^_orth 
Gujarat and Kathiawad, it is almost entirely due to natur^ w fhf 

natural increase operative during the decade came up almost to ^e normal, but tte 

wasSriargest aclueved since 1881. The age 
of the pewle showed little difference in the two cermusea, ^ 

populat^n is slightly less and the aged slightly more than in 1921. Thereason why 
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CHAPTEB I—DISTBIBUTIOK AKU MOVEMENT OF POPUtATION 


this 13 SO b tliat the havoc caused by bfluensa 
and plague in 1918*19 thinned out the ranks 
of the child population, which the high rate 
of births of subsequent years has not been 
able adequately to fill. The volume of births 
(according to our estimates) declined from 
898,060 in 1911*21 to 870,620, but owing to 
healthier conditions of living, the number of 
sundvois increased from 71,316* to 190,620. 
The next decade may therefore see an increase 
in the volume of births if the years turn out to be normal without any epidemics 
or other calamities. Geuerally the process of recuperatiou since the famine of 
1900 has now completed itself. It would have been complete in 1921, ^d it not 
been for the retarding effects of epidemics, economic stringency and general agri¬ 
cultural depression. This last ntaiaise has continued unabat^, but the spectre 
of disease has held oS. The increase has been geueral everywhere but the rate 
of progress has been lower in the settled and fertile portions than in drier and more 
backward areas where there is presumably more scope of expansion. 
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44, Variation by Talukaa cl^sified according to Density This 
leads us to the question of the possibilities of future expansion. We have already 
anticipated that at the present rate of movement, the 1941 Census should show a 
population of 2,73 milfions. We subjoin here a Subsidiary Table in two parts 
which give materials for affording a measure whereby we can find out the areas in 
which an expansion is possible. 


SUBSIDIAEY TABLE XV 

Variation by Taluxas ci,assefji:d accoboing to Density 
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iS. consideration ot the above Table-It must be premised about 
♦ki. Able'S? tbPrather sudden auctuations it reveals is due to regrouping of 

tad sofiere'd no ctange of this imd until this eensus when Hari) went up to 
Jta neTbiVtaTelare But the eless ot “ I50-a» " has suffered regroupings torn 
to ?f ttei^ For instance Vvara and Savii were below it in .1 »»• a“« toeM 

an to this dflss in the subsequent yeara. Vaghodm was out of it both m 1901 and 
1911 but its rapid growth since has now placed it high up m 

like Dabhoi Sinorf Tilakwada, Chanasma, Pakana, Ka^j, and Mahuva ha^e 
now left thk class and joined the class above (of 300-450). This last 
however has not hitherto suffered any defections to the higher class 4^^ 
There is thus a slower rate of increase from 450 upwarfs ^ 

Lirvlt Hpimitv classes (esceptmg the urban areas), are 7o0-900, 000-f 50 ana 
450 000 To the first namedPetlad and Gandevi belong. Even if we exclude 
JtaliLrJ th^^u”nlukas still retain tbeir ptaito in thin cUns Jn tbu 
recond dass Bbadnin alone is included ; and Navaari bdmp '‘f‘ 

These four talokas are the highest density areas in the State, and 
iSrthev have grouTi by 12-1 per cent smec 1921, But the bulk of the 
increase recorded is fimited to urban areas, as the variation m ni^ areas of these 
four talukas (always excluding Mjratis) is only 7.5 per cent- Thus agrioultpe 
has verv little to do with the growth of these highly populated a^. 
to the class of 300 to 450, there are only Padre (in Central Gujarat), and Ealol, 
Viiapur Visnagar, Mehsana and Sidhpur (in North (Jujarat), that have^rina- 
nSr retained their place in it since 1901 The talmas with a density between 
400 and 450 now number three—Padre, \ijapur and vidhpur. 

46 Possibilities of Expansion-From these materials the general 
eoncU^ion S to be that room for expansion can only l^ within areas ^vhich 
W a densit^of 150 to 450. The talukas below this limit have indeed sho^-n 
hflie a clensi^ having high density on cultivable area. But 

^^^g^^^^erely the completion of the process of rebound after the famine 

- ■s^» 7"5S’ as r sX'S. 

Xb'^'th^ uritical point beyond which a population mamly subsBtmg on 
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agriculture cannot advance at least in this State without a aerious deterioration 
in the standards of life/’ * It may be said that these standards vary from 
place to place and that even within the same area there are as many gradations 
as there ate strata of society. But these gradations notwithstanding, even the 
small increase of 7,5 per cent which the rural areas in talukas of highest density 
have so far shown could not have been efiected without an appreciable lowering in 
the standards of comfort and even of subsistence. 

47. Areas with a Demity of ISO'450- As to the areas with a density of 
150 to 4^, a test w*a3 devised in 1021, by which wherever the flillerence between 
the densities on cultivated and cultivable areas was largei than 100 per square mile, 
there it was expected that population would expand normally. Bv this means, certain 
talukas were marked off as indicating where such an expansion could he looked for. 

These talukas have been collected in 
the margin and they all show increase 
in this census, but where the density 
on cultivable area w'as high in 1921, 
there the rate of growth has been 
slower. Kathiawad w'as not in the 
list, but it W'as confidently expected 
that Kodinar would show a large 
increase, which it has done (19.8 
per cent). On this occasion we mav 
apply the same test, confining our¬ 
selves however only to the thirteen 
natural areas. Subsidiary Table VI 
{vide para 18 supra) may be again 
refeiTed to. The margin gives the 
requisite figures. But the test above 
_ stated has been modified a little 

j , 1 . 1 ., further condition that the 

d^ity on cultivable area should not be more than 450, On this basis, as 
shown in the inset only the Seim-Tlasti, the Rani tracts and the Sea Coast 

repon together forming ] ,875 square 
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miles or about 23 per cent of the 
State area point to the directions 
where we can hope for some future 
increase in population. In the l^ni 
area, however, until the malarial 
problem is taken in hand seriously, 
no large increase in population is 
possible. In the Scattered areas in 
Amreli also, the poverty of the 
inhabitants and the peculiar geogra¬ 
phical situation of certain talukas 
like Damnagar, Katanpur and Bhim- 
katia, hemmed in by neighbouring 
states, have so far prevented progress 
and are likely to continue to do so in 
1 1 . j , , . the near future. The Sea-coast 

Sit a com^rariyely low proportion of net cultivated area, but 

1 ,1 j under cultivable there contain large areas of salt, which can only 

cdtiv'able in a ^^ry limited sense. Similar is the case with Basti 
where the whole sea-coast m ^avsan and Gaadevi talukas is unfit for cultivation 


ex^ion on an agncnltura! basil KahMm has » comparatively Ion- densitr, 

but Its principal crop m cotton^ wtneli requiri^s not much laDour, and its cultivated 
portion has so increased that only marginal areas are now available, Gharotar 


* ButKla Oeutti Report of JBCl, p*^ so. 
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bus reached the most critical poiat m its agriculture In parts, 

is more or less the same. Thus the pressure o! P<’P“***'*^ 
with other factors holds out little promise of any large growth of population, unless 

industrialisation sets in on a large scale, 

48. Poasibilities of Agriculture— The above conclusions may sound 
doleful In 1921 I wrote 

“ Etiongb h» been indicated above to show that a period of mtenae devotion of natiojwl 
enereiea to amculture is now feat gi™g plaoo to another m wbch tbe pwple dns en by 1 m 
tbeir passionate attachment to the soU will strive to s«k mo« ^ a 

varied industrial life the requisite relief for the prwtaure of an increasing population on their 

means of subaiatenceJ^ 

Ten years are too short a period for these tendencies to work themselves 
out in the life of masses of peoplei But there can be no doubt that with an^er 
increasing population, the smi has ceas^ to bnng ita expected return. Progres- 
sit^Iy the size of the agricultipal holdings is 
becoming less and less economic: as the inset 
table shows, the proportion of small sized holdings 
has even more rapidly than the variation 

in the population. With the increase of the soft-ii 
area vear after year—from 4,247 square miles 
fin 18»1'1900) to4,S51 (in 1910-20)and 5 175square 
miles in the latest decade.—the marginal lands are 
taken more and more into cultivation. Jiiewer 
and more thriftless classes have been driven to 
the land, where through economic competition, 

they been left only with the more uneconomic a t 

holdings. The cultivable area is now 6,482 square miles, and the occupied is 6,135 

square miles, leav¬ 
ing only a resi¬ 
duum of 327 
square miles which 
js barely fit for 
cultivation. A 
marginal table is 
here given show¬ 
ing comparative 
V a r ia t i o n 3 in 

S^iSpiS^area since 1901 and also the avera^ size of holdings 

1 So? Tbe nercentages of registered holders of land to inhabited houses 
hJ^^ifa^e 8 hoil 3 ^ce 191 fforiti8?rom that date thatthedefin tionof a house 
has lieen altered to make it identical with a commensal family. These fig^ 
show how population has begun to outpace the means of subsistencejon a^icdtme. 
The size orhoidings has become progressively smalls; the proportion therefore, 
it is needless to adiTof registered holders to number of inhabited houses has become 
tban 1921 Them is little scope for further increase in the occupied area. 

of S otad/^veo (.0 propor‘i«”» <>J 

Loa^voiirs,' agricultural rctuma are only a fraction of the beat p^hle — and thia 
fs the case in Gujarat, which is the home perhaps of the meet mdustnous and the 
mSrSi^eni peasantry in India. The stage is set therefore m 

I *« Marl'S of India for a aeneral industrialisation which should have set 

has riddled the economic Ufe of the people and retarded its growth. 

I 7, Houses and Families 

M Houses and Familie*-- Before we leave thia general discussion of 
census fiimtes and turn to a detailed analysis in other chapters, we mimt le er 
bric^^o Ltictics legording Uou«c. There »« two nuun definitions of 
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'* house in use in the Indian Census: the stmctnro] and the social. The social 
definition has been adopted in the Baroda Census ever since IPII. The structural 
definition, which Iwd down that a house should be a dwelling place oi one or more 
families, “ having a separate entrance whether the entranced from a public road, 
compound, corridor, balcony, gallery or otherwise”, was the basis of the cenHuses 
of 1901 and previous years. So any comparison adth the figures of inhabited 
houses before lOll is useless. In loll, the definition was that a house consisted 
“ of the buildings one or many, inhabited by one fandly, that is, by a number of 
persons living and eating together of food cooked on one chuhh (hearth) or in one 
mess, with their resident dependents such as mother, widowed sisters, younger 
brothers, etc., and their servants who reside in the house, in other words, the unit 
is the commensal family and not the homestead or enclosure.” This definition 
was continued for subsequent censuses as the basis of the enumeration. The above 
definition was well understood by the people and ordinarily gave rise to no difficulty. 
Exceptions to the standard definition were allowed in certain cases. For instance, 
even if more than one family resided m a one-room tenement, only one number 
was given. Again, althougli the definition implies that if a commensal family 
possessed more than one structuife, only one number was to 1>e given, municipal 
bodies, with their eye on the house-tax insisted on numbering all these structures 
individually. Sometimes their seal outran their discretion. They did not spare 
in the City of Baroda even the fowl houses of high officios in their work of house- 
numbering. Otherwise the definition worked well. It did lead to ovemurabering 
but os the census only took account of inhabited houses, such surplus houses were 
left out as uninhabited, and there was not much error involved in tatdng the number 
of inhabited houses as identical with the total of commensal families. But in spite 
of all precautions, even this clearly worded definition ran the risk of peculiar inter¬ 
pretation at the hands of local workers. The intention was to number all commen¬ 
sal families, the presumption being that each had a separate chdah: there were 
numerous houses where separate families resided in distinct tenements but from 
motives of economy had a common kitchen ; sometimes the practice was observed 
of giving them only one number. But such cases were exceptional and wherever 
found they were corrected. 

so. Persons per House and Houses per Square Mile —With these 
preliminary observations, we subjoin Subsidiary Table XVI. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE XVI 

Persons per Inhabited House and Inhabited Houses per Square Mile 
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51. Comidoration of Subsidiary Table 3CVI-The above table giv^ 
proportiomte figures aince 1881, but as pointed out alr^dy, 

SSion. com^rison is only possible from 1011 onwar^ * 

Dumbeims of hmises is now left with the municipal au^onties, the t^dency to 
over-nimteT is on the whole on the increase. Bea^g this m ^ 

the sbe of household from 4.01 to 4,34 has to be ccmsidered. The nnmheT of 
inhabited houses increased by 1.3 per cent m 1921 and by 9 7 ^r cent m 1931. 
Part of this increase in 1931 is suspect, particularly m Central and North 
where the destruction <»used by the floods of 1927 was too recent for people to 
have repaired or re-built their homes completely 
before the Census of 1031. The increase of hous^ 
per square mile, as disclosed by the census is 
295 in the City. 7 in Central Gujarat and 6 in 
North Gujarat. In the previous decade there 
was actually a decline in the density of inhabited 
houses in the City. The marginal table above 
has been prepared from absolute figures of houses 
for three censuses anti shows how the population 
is beginning to outpace accommodation. This 
feature of “ overcrowding ” appears In all parts of 
the State, butKathiawad figures show a roomier _ 
space per individual household and a less proportionate increase m their number 
S? LS ^le than in the other divisions. Charot^ is the most overcrowd^ 
ThrState The sire of the “household” is largest m South Gujarat 
particularlv with the Eaniparaj, whose di^er^ huts round the parent 
roof tree Ire a feature of their domestic organisation. 

52. Building Site Area and PopuUtionr We shall now conmdw how 
far population changes are pressing on space, as apart from means of subsidence 
Fortins purpose, ^e exact area of the apace ^upied by tenement ates 
the State hasTbe ascertained. This is not difficult in Wa, or or that mntt^ 
in Gujarat genemUy, as the village sites are marked ofi lanly cleariy from cultivated 
fields ^and even the hamlets haiT; fixed areas. Only m 

isolated huts within individual farms are numerous, the matter of obtaimng the 
area of the apace covered by the tenements was diffic^ilV,, 

in this respect may he set off the area included within litl The 

open spaces for pastures, cattle rests, dung heaps, bnck kilns and the like- The 
collected data give ua the total inhabited area. On this may be calculated the 
density of Normal Population as arrived at in jiara 12 above. ^\e get thereby 
the folio wing Table:— 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE XVTI 
Density ok Normal Population per Inhabitep Area 
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The above table is very remarkable. Out of a total area of 8,1 (>4 square miles, 
onlv 103 or one-eightieth are inhahited, the remaming portion being open spaces 
and cultivated fields. Within this cramped space, the State houses its pormal 


-. in Jip™ tlw chiD^te in dofinitiuo im^« ta the fipi™ In the Citj. wi»«- 

both m iteSnitiooi wort«l ottt. (IV. Ch.pt*t ! i tSr G.ty Crwm*.) 
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population. For tho whole State, the density per square mile of inhabited area is 
23,303. The City itself is Dot so OTOTcrowded, as the State. Within an area 
of 11 square miles, it finds room for nearly 1 1,000 persons per square mile. The 
rest of the mpulation of Central Gujarat is accommodated witliin 27.4 square 
miles. Xorw Gujarat is even more congested ; while, strangest of all, the whole 
population of Kathiawad is afscommodated within an area smaller than that of 
the Capital City. 

53. Brealc-up of Joint Family— Apart from overcrowding, the question 
is often asked how far the census return of houses is an indication of the well-known 
modem tendency of the breaking up of joint faniilies. In the 1921 Census Report 
of the State, two tests were laid down. In the first place, the variations in the 
total of married females aged 15 and over and of bachelors and widowers aged 25 
and over were compared to variations in inhabited houses. \¥liere the correspond¬ 
ence was close, there the joint family system would appear to have succumbed 
seriously to dismptLve influences. It is' the combination of both these &ctors 
that leads tow’ards breaking up of the joint establishments. Young married women 
who hove become mothers and begun to feel the leading strings of the mother-in-iaw 
irksome in the extreme feel inclined to set up separate houses. Bimilariy grown 
up bachelors or widowers of 25 and upwards do likewise, for it is about that age 
that a man irrespective of his civil condition begins to set about earning bis livelihood 

away from his parent home. The second 
test was to take the variations in the 
number of khatedars {registered holders 
of land) and correlate them similarly to 
inhabited houses. The figures of k,ha^dar& 
are interesting as affording a clue to another 
factor of disruption. As soon as a member 
of a joint family begins to earn independentiy 
as a farmer, his tendency is to separate 
from the parent home and set up an 
establishment of his own. The margin 
compares the variations in these two cases 
with the variations in inhabited houses. The 
second test does not operate so effectually 
as the first, in whckse case the correspondence 
is close; but in the latest census, the number of houses has not kept pace with 
the increase of married families and of bachelors and widowers. The phenomenal 
deetrnction of houses in 1927 must have had the effect of retarding the break-up 
of joint families. Economic stress and agricultural depression also combined 
in this direction. 
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APPENDIX I 

A METHOD TO TEST THE ACCURACY OF BIRTH REGISTRATION 


1 AssumptioEu involved in the Method-The following method w uiigge^ for 
the number of birtha in ftnjr given year from the corrected Cenaua Retura for the age 
period 0-1 The method asaum^, in the first place, that there la a constant ratio between the 
wnsns return at that ago and the number of births in the 12 months preceding; and tbie rela- 
tion enables ua to compute to a high degree of accuracy the number of births m any one yew and 
to estimate the births of the decade. So long as the registration of vital oocnirenoea contmuea 
to be defective, some auch method is necessary. The census return, however, in the ago period 
0-1 is very rarely accurate, because very often numbers of unweaned infants over 1 are 
included in the earUer age period. In this census we have adopted a procedure of smoothmg. 
which, unlike the method of Bloxam’s. does take into account the age period 0-1. 

2. Constructioo of the Vitality Table : Varying Biaka of Mo^tj^The n^ point 
ishowtoeonstiuctaUhleahowing the number of deaths m each batch of 100 births per 
month from 1st Mareh 1030 to the ceusiis date. With a view to do this, it is necessary for us 
to assume that infant mortalitv proceeds more or less on the basis of a bw. It is a universal 
experience that it decreases in force as the infant grows and this dccrea^ m perceptible from 
month to month and even from week to week. It is the first weeks and the first three months 
that constitute the most critical priod in the infant’s life. The more accurate vital eipctiencea 
of European atatisticUns may serve as a guide. From the general eipenenee of mortuary 
ratums for 13B1-S0 of England aud also from the death figures for three rural counties, five 
manufacturing counties and three selected towns (imfc Newsholme’s Vital Statistia. page 162) it 
has been observed that the proportion of mortality in the first three months after birth varies from 
41 per cent to 49 per cent of the total infant deaths during the year. Notter and Firth {vide their 
Practical Fl^iene) obeerve as their experience that out of a total of 121,1 mf^m dying within a 
year no less than 66,6 die in the fiiat three months and a further 24,7 die within the next three 
months. The Life Table of General Census of England and Wales states that 73 per cent of 
infant deaths happen within 6 months after birth. 

3. Assumptions modified for the State-Now taking these lesulta. we may fairly 
assume for this state and India generally. 60 per cent to bo the proportion of infant deaths 
occurring within the first quarter, 20 per cent in the second quarter, 12 per cent m the third 
quarter and 8 per cent in the last quarter of the year. These assumptious are necessary because 
at the census date the infant population would be existing at varying “ risks," the brgest 
amount of average risk being li j niontha for those bom between March and April 1030 and the 
smallest average risk being ^ a month of those bora in FebruMy-3Iarch 1931 , Between thew two 
batches of births, the mortality varies in intensity inversely to the lapse of months. Children 
bora b March-April 1930 aud livmg on the census date will have escaped the full mtensity 
of bfant mortality of the first six months and survived mto the healthier portion of their first 
year life. Children bom b the bter months will be progressively subjected to a higher rate of 
mortality month by month than those bom earlier. Therefore, starting with a normal rate 
of mortality, we have progressively to weight it according as the mtensity grows strooger, 

4. What should be the Normal Mortality Rate for Infants ?— Now wbat should be the 
normal rate of mortality for infants calculated on the total amount of births (i,e., of those 
livmg at age 0). Professor Vaidyanathan m his life table for Baroda for 1921 assumes 
a rate of 29.7 per cent for those living at age 0 b order to keep alive a stationary 
population. Mr. Ackland m bis life table for 1911 for all-India assumed for the Bembay 
Presidency males similar mortality rate of 29.7 per cent on births. The actual recorded rate 
of mortality amongst infante in Baroda State is only 170 per mifie. This rate is wholly false, 
because m Madras, for example, the rewrd^ rate is no less than 208 per mills. In the of 
Baroda itself where the record of bfant deaths is the most accurate and where facilities for 
maternity welbie are effective, the recorded rate of infant mortality (per 1,000 births) b 1921-31 
was no tees than 26.22. How far out of the truth the recorded rate of bfant mortality for 
Baroda State is, can be also gathered from the fact that if we exclude the average annual number 
of infant deaths from the average annual number of births, we get an average annual number 
of surviving bfants below 1 of 49,230; whilo the actual figure lecorded b the census at the 
age period 0-1 is 87,439. Therefore, we can well start with the assumption of 30 per cent to 
be be normal rate of infant mortalify. 
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Hdw it tbe Mentality Rate to tw wcigliteil Month by Month ? —Tb^ quettioii now 
itMnamB how tho moftality rate ia to be weighted month by month. The MarclnApril bom 
aw aabjected to Ilf monthB' riak on m a\^mge. Therefore, they yield or 2B.75 

deaths per 100 births. The June-July bom will have roonths^ risk and should have^ 
aceordiDg to our asanmptiona, 92 per cent of m75 or 26.00 deatha. Those bom m September* 
October 1930 will be subjected to 5j monthfi^ risk and should« therefore^ yield aceording to 
OUT assumptions, SO per cent of 23.75 or 23.00 d eaths. Those bom in Decern her* January will 
have monthg' risk and should, therefore, sufiet 60 per cent of 28.75 or 17.25 deaths. Of 
these 17.2o deaths the first month after birth should absorb the largest number, as it is in that 
period the iabiDt is liable to the greatest risk. 

6, laterpolatioai for Inteiyenini' Months— ^From the&e data we have now to wort 
up the rat^ of intervening months ; for this purpose we should take as our guide the Hamburg 
City Vitality experience for 1911 and 1912 (quoted in Whipple, Viial SlatiUm, page J42) per* 
ha^ the completcst record of births and infant deaths. We find the epeoific mortality rate 
or infanta for that city from that table to be 15 per cent for each of those v^rs. As we have 
taken 30 per cent to be our rate^ the Hamburg Record may well be taken as our basis. From 
that table, the monthly records of deaths among births may be averaged, so also the manthly 
record of births ; and from the proportion between them our deaths may be distributed month 
by month and the monthly mortality rates deduced thereupon. Thus we get the following 
tables (comseted to three dedmala) 
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TABLE II 
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7 Final R«ult*-Thufl an enumeration of 934,719 iniante on the cenfiUB day accounta 
fof l.^.OOO birthfi that have taken place mthin twelve months before that date. Or in ot^ 
or 77.893 per cent of the children bom in the course of just one year preceding 
the censiTare enumerated on the oenstia date, and this ratio worked out on the midJe^e 
population of 0-1 (calculated on tbo principle of geometric variation from the oorrected data 
of two censuses) would give the average annual number of births or the total of the de^e, 
on the assumption tliat of a thousand children bom a twelve months before the ccmus date, 

28.75 per cent die before that date. This assumption has to be a little modified for tbia dc^de. 
A Life Table has been prepared for this State, in which after careful actuarial analysis, imf. 
A. C. Mukherji has found out that tte normal infant mortality rate ahould not bo^^ore than 

25.76 per cent of 100 bora. Thus the above factor of T7.S93 has to be raised by to be 

useful lor our calculations for the past decade and the next one. This becomes 86.934 
per cent so that for the purposes of this decade, and the succeeding one, the annual average of 
births should be ^ of the corrected return in age 0-1. The mean corrected number of 
peiBons living in that age period in the decade has been foimd to be 33 

the mean population of the last decade within the registrable area, which is ..,259,016, the 
strength of the infant population is therefore 74,749. The annual average number of b^ 
is therafoie or 05,973. The total births for the last decade ought to have been 

therefore 859,730* instead of tbo registered total of 562,578. The margin of enxjr th^f™ 
is 32.24 per cant. For the next decade 1931-41, taking the mean population at 2,550,39:., 
the annual average of hirtha should bo 2,556,393 * 90,^14 9j. 675, In 1921, on 

a higher rate of infant mortality, the annual average of births for the decade 1911-21 was fixed 
(striking a mean of various ostunatea) at 898,060. Thb gave a margin of error of 36 per cent. 


- TliM to rwJwl feo 870.820 in W- 
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AFPENDDC n 


HOUSES AND HOUSE ROOM 

k j Hon«tt«ada according to Standards of Rouse Room^In the 

b«y of the chapter, we coasideMd various aepecte of density in so far as it affected means 
of aubeistmoe or spaM. There is another way tn which density in general and the problem of 
overcrowdmg m particular can be studied feom tbe point of view of the standard of comfort, 
namely their relation to house room, The classification of bomeatoadB according to house 
™m WM a ^lal enquiry initiated in 1921 and it has been oontinned in this census also. 
,^ong with the house list, and between the columns for tbe census of iiveatocif and those for 
*** the head of the household ^d the number of the house, additwnal columns were 

^vided for eliciteng infonuation regarding the amount of room space per unit of population 
Homesteads can be classified, as pointed out in the Report of 1921, in a variety of wavs; aecord- 
u^ to extent for instance as shown by tbe number of rooms and floors; according to quality 
of riructure as shown by the tnaterials with which it is built; end lastly according to accom- 
mcqation, as shown by the number of individuals inhabiting per unit of space. As the “ house ” 
meant the family, the bouse room per unit individual was calculated on tbe actual number 
of adult persons residing, children under ten being excluded from the calculation. Whore 
house room to the extent of two rooms per each such adult person was msuof/u Vn um 
houM would come into the ^ class or “ Above comfortwhere only a third of a room was 
available for an adult individual, such bouse or tenement came to the third class or “ Below 
comfort; aU other tenements went to the second class or “ In comfort,” A special exception 
was made m the case of bimgalons with compounds: where it had at least four living rooms 
it ww put m the first- class straightway whether it was inhabited or not: in all other cases only 
inhabited bouses were to be classed. These instroctiona, although clear, were not always pro¬ 
perly grasped. Mistakes ivere numerous, and tbe work had to be redone in many talukas and 

towns. The marginal table 


^ _ com¬ 

pares the proportions of first and 
second elaa$ bouses to 1,000 housea 
claased in the two cenBusea, The 
total utimber of houses classed was 
583j34r2. The umber of adults 
(aged 10 and over) is 1,748,903 
(leas hijrcUis), Thus there were 
three adults to each household. 
29,328 houiSehoIdB were " aboFo 
comfort'* with at least two reoEns 
apiece. On an ayeiage of 3 looma 
for this class of house, there were 
only 264,000 rooms for 80,000 adults 
in the first class. Thus only 5 per 
cent of adults resided hi such home¬ 
steads. In tbe second cUsa with 
an average of only a roam and three 
twentieth part of a room per adults 
there were nearly 413,000 rooms far 
411,000 adults. In the third olaas^ 
1+23 Eollhon adults or oyer 71 per 
cent resided in 410,370 hotiseholde. 
In 1931j there wore 1+536,841 adults 
for 522^219 households or about 3 
per household. Below comfort, there 
used to be 418,499 houses m 1921. 
The proportion of “ below comfort^” 
therefore, has declined from 610 per 
mille to 714 per mille in the decade, 
f j j.- 1 I Cbaratar shows the most anacious 

M 0 relatively to other par^ ^ the State, The urban areas generally have more momy 
houses m nira! areas, but m Charotar, owing to overcrowding in Pi] and Nar, the spatii 
aocommodafaon is actually less m urban areas than in the whole taluta. In Baroda CitvTthe 
room sp^ ^ ehown by 777 per miUe of its houses bclongmg to the firet and second cate- 
f in evi^e ^ comsponding figure was 799, showing that the havoc of the floods of 1927 
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2L Summary Tatle— Far further detaiLs, the rtwder is referred t4j State Table XU m 
four parte, of which a summary h detailed below:— 



CuuioijricjLTio^ or HoraE* 
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3 , Kind of Hoiwa— While on the question of houses, it will be of um to give here a 
general description of diSerent types of houses in the State, For convenience^ sake, the houses 
^ bo described according to the religion of tho inbabitante. The following description of 
houses ia flumuiarised from the Gujarat Population Voliuue of tho Bombay Gazetteer. Speak¬ 
ing generally, a bomse is an iuevitabie concomitant of a Hindu family* It is the goal of }m 
ambition to have a hooso of hie own+ As the saying gives “ A wocuan cao get on without a 
husband, but no mau can get on without a lioufio/' 


4, Dmllinsi of Hiiiduj— For purpose* of dcscriptiou, the dwelliugs of Gujarat HinduB 
are broadly divided into urban and rural tonomenta. Town-houses of the better class with 


tiled roofs am generally 
built on a slightly mked 
plinth. This plinth is 
reached by two or three 
steps, usually built of 
atone and almost always 
set parallel to the Una 
of the street. Along 
the outer edge of the 
plinth, ia a row of wooden 
pillar* set on stone pede¬ 
stals with their capitals 
let into a heavy cross¬ 
beam that support* the 
upper storey,. Behind 
the row of wooden piUare 
and under the projecting 
part of the upper storey 
is an open terrace from 
two to four feet wide. 
In the early momingthe 
people of the house sit 
on this tcETsoe, clean 
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the IT t^th or converse. During the miny weather it is a welcome shelter to beggam and 
other stragglers. At the back of the tetrsuce mns the front wait of the lower part of the honse 
with an entrance in the middie fumishe^I generallj with a strong wooden-barred door. 









Sis 


Ucnifte of m Fatmii Vftnla 


S. General Scheme of Town Houses —The hotise consLatfi of a front and a back part 
separated by a small open court on each aide of which is a passage^ and in the upper storey 

an open terrace eonnectiiig 
the front and back parts of 
the house. This plan of 
house is popular because 
when children have grown 
up and sons have famihea 
of theirown they can share 
the same house and y$t. to 
some extent each family 
can live apart. 

6. Different PortiDm 
of the House— The differ¬ 
ent portions of the house 
are named thus: entering 
from the street the first 
room is called the parsai. 
It is generally without 
furniture and is in some 
cases used as a store or 
luin ber room, Dccas ionally 
it is used a$ a pubho room 
(feicicrt), or as a workshop 
if the owner of the houec is an artima. When not used as a public room the women 
fiometimes sit in the and it ia to tlus place that the dybg member of the 

family h brought and laid out an hour or two before death. The panal leads to a small 
court or ckok. The Boor of this court h paved with stone or lined with cemeut and is 
used as a bathing place. Except for a framework of iron bars thrown across overhead at the 
level of the upper floor this court b open to the aty. The passages on cither side of the court 
are used fis rooms. The space on one eide is taken up partly by the cooking mom (rmsodu) and 
partly by the water-room {paniam), where large brass pots filled with water always stand. 
A store of well-burnished brass vessels is generally arranged on shelves near the brge wat€t pots. 
On the other side the space is divided into two rooms, one set apart as the chamber of the hotise- 
hoid gods and the other eoQtaintng a well or cistern from which is drawn for bathmg 

purposes. Besides the well every better class house contains a cistern in whieh labi water is 
collected and used for drink itig purposes. Behind the court and opposite the entrance room 
there are p>nera]ly one or two chambers (orda), which are usually dart and used as store for 
grain and firewood and even as bedrooms for the women of the house. In a strong box in this 

room the family oma- 
m ents are sometimes 
placed. In a house built 
on the court or ihck 
plan the distribution of 
rooms is not always tho 
same. Rut so far they 
are ahke that the buil¬ 
der must set apart on 
the ground Boor places 
for cooking, dining, 
woraliippingj bathing, 
pramstoring, and buai- 
ness-trani^tnig. Most 
town houses are provi¬ 
ded with a water-closet 
which is generally at one 
end of the verandah. 


Inildc (rf m Pctlld ktma^ iJwwiiif typical fomitnre 


7. Arrangemeiits on 
tb* Upper Floor— To 

get to the upper floor 
there is gener^y in one 
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conifif of t}ie etntraocc! lootn a wood&Q stair almost lUfO a laddarj witb a rope hong froni 
the floor of the looiii above to help in going up and down. The front room in the upper storey 
above the jiarsal called the medi or parlour is the room for recemng guests (diraitiSonw). Except 
for a carpet and a row of cuBhions propped agaiiifit the walls, some lamps hung from the ceiling, 
and perhaps a niinoi or two, this room in the house of a man who keeps to old onstoms is almost 
hare of fumituic. In some cases a swing-cot or bed will be found, for the head of the famDy 
generally sleeps in the trtedi at night. Among those who adopt new ways this room is furnished 
with tables, etc., in Western fashion. At the back of the public room and round the opening 
above the court is a terrace used In the fair season for drying gmln and ^‘egetables. The roofs 
of the house slope inwards towards the terrace, and in the rams the water that runs oS the roofs 
on to the floor of the terrace is collected in a pipe and carried to the enrtera b the grotmd floor. 
The back rooms oppoiite the upper sitting room called the pachhali mdi are used aa bedrooms 
by the sons of the family. The family ciothbg and sometimes the jewels are stored m these 
rooms m strong boxes called petata. 

B. Dwelling* of Artisaiu and Poorer Clauee— The above description of house also applies 
to dwellings of artisans except that they are ^ncrally without an upper storey, and are a 
room or two less. The entrance room for such claasM is also used as a workshop. 



A Dlud'i houH la 

The dwellings of the poorest elasses are little better than hute^ the roofs being of tile or 
thatch and the walls of reed daubed with mud. The space enclosed is sometimes divided mto 
two by a partition of millet stalks, but m many cases the bouse has but one room. 



t&terior W ■ b^oie in AmrdI 
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9. Fnmiturcaf a Town Hcraie— In urban areas, a trader's houie gcDerally cuptalna 
cotA or including a awing ootp cupboards^ ooucbeip boxea^ carpets, quilta and mattre^isea. 

Except amotkg yotuiger meci^ some of whom h&ve begun to fnmisli their Tooma after European 
fashion, almost nothung is spent even by rich Hmdus on wooden fnmitiiie. By way of house 
ornaments, the chief pride in a Hindu family is to be able to exhibit a store of well-polished 



lalmar ^bovniif fundtnrv al a Patm V^ma HotM 


brass and copper vessels- The furniture of an artisan in middling circumstances conakts of 
one or two quilts or godada$, a cot (A'Aotfo), two or three beds, and cooking aod drioking pots, 
A poor labourer jxissesses only a few earthen jars and one or two quilts {^odudb*). 

10» Genera] Type of Rural Hnttscs— The houses in rural areas as a general rtifep are most 
substantial and roomy than those of the townspeople. The walls of the bouses are made of 
burnt bricka and mortar or mud and the wood work of solid timber. The roof h tiled and in 
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Bome casefi tber^ h ail tipper storey* Unlife'e the urban^ the rural houae baa tio plinth but is 
raised a littln above the surface level. About the middle of the front wall of the houBe is the 
doorwayj used both by the iDuiates and their cattle, though in case of houses of tho 
better sort, there is usually near one cud of the front wall a separate entiancc leading 



nvterkir of u Aiu?«la'i Book, Navud 


direct to the stable. Passing through tho central door^ the first part of tho house is 
the eutrauoe room or pofsat whero the head of the family receives viaitors and transacte 
buamess. 


In the inner waU of the entrance room and oppoaite the opening of the street ia a second 
door loading to the interior of the house, which consists of a contra! space (oncfei), walled 
off on one side and the other openung into a stable and cowhouse [kohiodiu). Between the 
central room and the oowhousB, there is no partition* To keep the full-grown animals in 
their quarters, a bar of wood is drawn across the front of the stable about three feet 
from the ground and from the stable the wall that limits the central place on tbb side has 
three doors leading into separate rooms each about 10 feet square. Of these rooms that 
next the front of the houec is used as a store room lor clothes, oriLanients and grain, 
and the middle room is generally the cooking room dmd that neais the hmk of the 
house, the water room. In the central space i&rda), the family take their meals, and 
in the rainy months some sleep there; others sleep in tho jwrsal or nppr storey if 
there is one. In the fair wmther they generally sleep in the open air outside the street 
door. In the hack wall of the house, is "a door leading into the yard (v&do) of considerable extenti 
eometimes as much as the fourth part of an acre. This hack-yard is used for storing crops and 
grass and raising temporary sheds for cattle in winter and summer; during the rains, a few 
vegetables arc a^ grown there. The houses of cultivators ia middling cLreumstances are built 
on the ^me plan but on a smaller scale* 


Ih Lower Class Rural Hoiues--Uousea of the lower classes and the dwdltngs of the 
BOH^alled impure castes are generaUj situated on the outakiria of tho village. They are small 
buta thatch(^ with grass or palm leaves, the walb of earth or of split bamboo smeared with mud 
and enclosing a apace about 12 feet square, divided in some cases into two rooms by a partition 
conaiatmg of split stalks, the inner being used for cooking and the outer for sleeping, though in 
manv cases the whole of the intorior forma but one chamber. 


VL Furniture In a Rural House— Tbe foniitiire of a well-to^o cultivator consbts 
of one or two boxes (yelara) for holding jewels or clothes^ three or four wooden bedsteads, one 
or two Bwbsg cots, mattresses, cotton carpets, about 15 to 20 coverlets and brass cooking pots. 
The furniture of a cultivator in middling circumstances or of a vilbge artisan consists of one or 
two bedsteads, an equal number of coverlets, a and copper and brass vesseb. The 

poor labourers have no furniture except a mattress and a few earthen jars. 
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13^ Houses in K^tlilftwad 'In Centrblp South and North Oujamt^ tho houses are 

generally built of brick 
and mortar or mtid ■ 
but in Katbiawadp the 
honsefi are mo^tj built 
of stone. They piie the 
loo^ stonea into a wall 
or uae mortar or mud 
to keep them together. 
The houses are of all 
sorts and sbes, from the 
palace of the chief to the 
mud hovels of the Dhed ; 
from the monast^Ty with 
ita imposing frontage 
aud large area to the 
screen of thatch or leaves. 
An isolatetl house m 
seldom seen in Kathia- 
wad. ft is only of Ute 
years that men ha^^e 

Ektar^r of • Home la. fKhoinaiMUl venturwl to build outeida 

protecting walb of 

a Tillage or town. The houses of the better class are solid and comfortable and 








are often omamtinted 
with rich wood carv¬ 
ing. The houses of 
the poorer clasiies do 
not however much 
differ from those of 
their kind in other 
parts of the State. 


iC M u t J t D 
House s“R i e h e 3 
Class —The house of i 
rich Musalmau i 
generally two or threi 
atoreye high, the wall 
of brick and morta 
and the roof of tile 
Raising fttun a plintl 
three to mx feet abov 
the level of the ground 
the outer walls an 

Istvrior of a How, Okbmm*^ ^IJo^ * white 

waab. Fasaing up a flight of three or four atone or octnent ate™ and enterinff'^ bv^ 

^ hous^, a wen or a cfeteni for drintt^ water 

Off this court, on one aide, la a room for receiving chance visitors. On the other side k a aton 
room, and in hoii^ where bi^ coots are kept, tbe cookreoni is close bv. From one of the sid< 

XToilS'ol “■ construction is gencmlly made of wood and ir 

ow bouses of lime bnck and m some cases of masonry. Tbe atairease is. except in the house 

Th ’ “ 'l»™3ed into 

puWic room (rf»«nlAoanA), anotner 

^ i«om. Tbe remaining two rooms 

House-one for sleeping, the other for sitting. If tbe bouse hai 
™ «'« second floor are both used as sitting ^ins for tbe ladie 


2forth Gujarat, the house, are much leas 
larp and rromy and are ^ncrallT two atoreva high. Through fear of being robbed tbe old 

5m ■ of South Gujaiat, But mnew bouL this p^cnliaritv 

ve^dah about aix feet wide. Within it is the entiSTce^^S 

K)'.. ^ » P«^g^ “1 open wmeut- 

Imed courtyard with a well and cistern, the months of both iS two ot three fee^above th^ 
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level of the ground. On one side of the court k the «»k*room with an open bj^ abow the 
oeih^ for storing fuel. On the other Bide is the watcr-plac* with its atone shelf find earthen 
water jars^ Acrosa the court, fc., oppo¬ 
site the eatmnco passage, with a flmall 
chamber oxi each side of it* is the public 
room used for sittmg or diumg^ and if there 
ia no bedroom oear^ for aloepmg. From 
the lower to the upper storey are generally 
two stairs, near the entrance door 
leading to the two front roomfi, the other 
a back stair IcadiBg to the two rooma be¬ 
hind the court. Of the front rooms, the 
largest, is UBed as the public room i the 
other f^nt fooms and the two back rooms 
are bedrooms. 

16* Funuture in a Hich Musahaaan s 
House —Except that there is a larger 
supply and that articles of European 
mani^acture are oommoDer, the furmture 
in 4South Gujarat does not differ from that 
in the North of the provHiice, The mea"s 
public room (moriifljwrA) has it^ walls 
coloured generady with a bro^Ti or 
chocolate wash, with arabesqtied scrolls 
from the turain and doveshaped mono¬ 
grams or fwadfis picked out ui black and 
white as a border and cornice^ The flat 
surface of the wall is broken by niches 
and recesses. The chief of these^ in the 
middle of the wall, is the m^hanoA or nbe 

chambers. This as weU as the smaller mches are filled with ornamentSp moat of them china 
plates and bowls. The blank spaces on the walls are bung uitli pictures, chiefly landscape 
though of late years the practice of hang¬ 
ing up family photographs has bocomo 
common. The floor is covered with a 
country made carpet, and on the carpet 
opposite the middle of one of the walls 
is spread a Persiaii mg called ghaUcAak. 

On this again is laid a cushion or mattress 
and on the mattress near the wall a pillow; 

Ranged along the wall on either aide of tlie 
pillows are sofas^ chaim or easy-chairsv In 
the middle of tho room is a table with 
clocks^ musical boxes and other ornaments, 
aud against one of the walls a glass doored 
cabinet with articles of European glass or 
china ware and other nlcknacks. From 
each comer of tho ceilings hangs a glass 
lamp, from its middle a chandelier, and if 
space allows, a g^iiJy cushioned cot (jhtih), 
swinging on bara of polished brass. The 
walls of the w'omen^s room, especially of 
the room set apart for the mistress of the 
house, arc of plain white. Sometimes 
there are niches or recesses and sometimes 
nonen But always about si,x feet from the 
ground a shelf runs round the room fur¬ 
nished with china, glass and other orna¬ 
ments. From the ceiling hangs a glass 
lamp and swinging-cot (jAtda). The floor 
is carpeted and on the carpet against the 
middle of one of the walls are set a luattresLs and cushion. A cot with kgs of green and gold, 
one or two stooUlike seats (pidi)t and if there ia a child a cradle tpedna), of red and yeUoiv or blue 
lacquer-work, and in a comer of the room a brass lamp {jiisoz) complete the funutuie. Except 
when their vralls are filled with copper pots and plates mnged on shelves mostof the other rooms 
have Uttle but n carpet or mat on the floor and agabat the wall on one aide a cushion or mattreas. 
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17. Middle ClftuMiislmiHouMM— As b the case with the dwcllinga of the richj the 
houaea of middle olu^s Sluiuiluiam in South Gujarat differ from thcfle m the North* In North 
Gujarat the houses arc gonerail}' one'Storeyed and wails of bridcB and mortar and the roof of 
tiles. Entering from the street through a door in the eentre of a wall about aeven feet high 
ia aa endowed jaid £rom twenty to forty feet square with a well or cistern and in one cofner a 
shed for eooki^. The aide waiEs dope upward.^ towards the hack of the enclosure w'he^ from 
a wall from thirty to forty feet high a roof slopes forwards over the yard* the space covered by 
the roof is generally divided into three or five rooms with a centre hall {divanihansA)^ having 
on either aide one or two rooms serving m bed, sitting, and store rooms. 


18^ Middle Clast Houtet in South Gvqiirat— In Sonth Gujarat the houses of 
middle class Musalnians are larger and better builL Thev are seldom more than two storevs 
high. The walb for about 10 feet are of brick and abov^ that of wood. The roof b tiled. Each 
floor has genemlly four rooms. But unless the family i$ very large the ground floor rooms are 
seldom used. The stair b generally steep, little easier to mount than a ladder. The first room 
in the upper storey b the men's room {marcJciiujA). Besides the rnen^s room there are three othem, 
a kitchen and storer^m, a ladies room, and a sitting room. The floors aie of wood or cowdunged 
earth, and the ceiling of cloth or wood* Each room has as at least two windows covered with 
green or red blinds of coloured bamboo. The more used rooms have the floor covered viith 
mats and carpets, the leas used with mats only^ 


19. Fnnuture in Middle Clau Musahnan Homei—In the housea of the middle 
class Miihammadaus of Charotar and North Gujarat there is sometimes an inconvenient lack 
of fumiture. In the open hall there b nothing but a swinging cot or two, a cushion and a pOloW;, 
a bedstead, and a Per&bn rug i^hftikkoA). Iji South Gujarat besides several chairs, a table and 
a cupboardi the shelves are omamented with small bright tra}^ and other glass or chuxa ware. 
The water ahclf too is bright with a well polbhed pile of brass and copper pots, and in different 
parto of the hoiw arc l^ndsome brass bonnd boxes. The floor of the women^a room b matted. 
Besides a swinging cot it Gotitains a bedstead with a carpet laid down before it, coat, and a brass 
lamp (^ElfOT), In the kitchen cooking vesficb and pota arc arranged and on the floor b a small 
handmill worked by the kitchen maid. 


2 fl. Poor Mutalman Houses— ^Xhe houses of the poor Musalmans in North Gujarat are 
made of common clay and brick. The framework of the loof is of bamboo. If there happens 
to be an upper storey there are two rooms ; if not there b only one with, up the middle^ a wattle 
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ami daub partition. One of the coraera of the house b chosen for the fire-place where cooking 
pot»^ most of them earthen, are kept* The rest of the rooms serve for dhLtng, sitting and sleeping, 
III South Gujarat, the houses of the poor are made of wood or wattle and daub and do not differ 
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from those of the North, CJtcept that they have in South Gujarat a loft (MfleAMu) about threo 
feet below the roof where they store fuel and lumber. At the back is a yard or w* with a 


Entcriotr of » Menuaii^* Hmu# 

well in some cases. The only fumiture iu houses of this ctsss is a cot, a gmdstone, a 
coverlet or two and a few copper or earthen pots. To own a house is a great object among 
poor Musahuana, 

21. Exterior of a Parai House-Houses of toivn Partis are gctierally large and well 
built, one or two storevs high, with walb of brick and mortar and tHed roofs. In villages, 
however, though the roofs are always tiled, the walls ore made of mud. All have a front verandah 




ExCcrior HdfO« 

and mside of ^Ttandali, a Urge hall filling the whole breadth of the house. All have a separate 
cooking room and a lying-in room. The houses of the poorer Partis have only one or two rooms 
at the most. In houses of the weU-to4o, the number of rooms vanes from six to ten according 
to spaoe^ means and requirements* 
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22. Fiimttur« in ii Pam Hmue— 'Hie foniituce b a riolt Pani boiua indudca sofas, 
ebairs, tables, docks, mirrors, pictures, carpets and ciuiiona and in bedrooms, they have 
bedsteads, boxes and wardrobes. In a middle cla^ house, the furuituie consists of a few boxes, 
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cttpboardfl^ clmtrs And two ot tiirwB: woodon itoolA. A nch zD^ti^s bouse 6i]v^ water v^fisslsp 
copper and brass cooking vessels, cups, diaheg, trays and sUver and brass goblets. These vary 
aocoroing to means m houses of middle class Parsis. 
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CHAPTER n 

URBAN AND RURAL POPULATION 


§ 1. General Resuxts 

54. Introductory^In tliis cha-pter will be dealt with figures of distri^uUon 

of population according to the kind {or rather size) of the census unit which they 
inhabit. These units are broadly either urban or rural. We must begm therefor 
with definitions. No satisfactory definition of a village or town has been dev^, 
under which anything like a unifonuity of interpretation can be achie\'ed from 
census to censufl* Agflui wk^re agreement has beeTi found iii tk^ tneaniiig^ of 
certain points, the exercise of discretion involved in the defimticm ^ 

changes in class from town to ^-illage and vice versa, which Imve mtiated the 
fifmr^ and in some cases rendered comparison well nigh impossible. Of course a 
complete definition of a town would require, as was pointed out in 1621, 

" the eipoflition of the racial elenieats and inJuatrial cbaracterifitics of the different 
places the distribution and density of their mhahitante, their occupational difference, the 
Itandiini of comfort as shown in their house room, their appreciation of eamtary n^ and 
urban amenities, snch as roads, lighting, gardens, muiucipal conveniences, ete.. and h^Uy 
even a referonce to the poUcy of the State in regard to the enoouragement of mdnstries Md the 
ETowth of industrial or agricultuial settlements. A scientific definition of " Tovm aa dia^t 
frera “ Country " or Village ” is a task attended with great difficulties. The pasaa^ from 
“ Goimtiy " to “ Town ” may be described in general terms as the change from a condition of 
fit&tus to that of oontEact/* 

Again a ” countiy ” place leads a more individualistic life, while a town has 
more of a communal organisation. But as individualistic tendencies ^long pre- 
oroinently to agricultural communities, rural ” has come to be associated mom 
with a predominantly agricultural population, while “ urban ” is pTedominantly 
otherwise. That is the first distinction of townhood. Secondly the possession 
of self-governing local institutions such as municipalities distinguishes a town 
from a rural area. Thirdly the distinctly higher standard m livmg and comfort 
as apparent from the availability of house room per each individual person marks 
off a towTi from other places, 

55. Standard Definition of a Town-The standard defimtion of a 
town laid down since I SOI shows that {!) it must mclude all mumcipaUtses, (2) all 
civil lines not included within the municipal limits, (3) all cantomnento and {4) all 
othe r cojiiMiuows collections of houses inhabited by at least 5,000 persons, w hich 
the local census authority may decide to treat as town. This l^t item of the 
definition is the cause of so much difference in interpretation since 1901. But 
apart from this, there has been more than once a departure from the standard 
definition which has caused more trouble than any other matter. In 1901, five 
places—below the 5,000 limit and without municipal institutions were treated 
as toums because they were important trade centres. In 1911, certain places 
were treated as towns, although they were quite small sized, because they were 
headquarters of mahals. But here consistency was not kept up. .Atarsumba 
and Tilakivada were treated as towns in !901 and 1911, as taluka headquarters, 
althouf'h Palsana, which was bigger, and also a taluka town, was ipored, In 
1921 and 1931, the standard definition has been strictly enforced. Unava which 
had passed the 5,000 limit and was a continuous collection of houses, though not 
a municipality, wastreatwl as a town and has been continued as such in this census. 
Mahuva and Dhinoi have become municipalities in the last decade and Imve there¬ 
fore to be included in the list of towns. Only in regard to Pij, which was a 




• Baroda O'asu* Report of 1021, ^5+ 
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municipality iu lft21, and has ceased to be one 
now, it was decided in this census to continue 
it as a town, althoujrh it was below the 6,(KH) 
limit. The reason why this was done was that 
Pi] was classed as a town in all censuses hut one 
since 1881. It dropped out of towns in 1911, 
because it went below the 5,000 limit. Three 
other places which were municipalities before, 
but are no longer so, have been included as towns as they had each more than 
5,000 inhabitants. Thus we get the 50 towns in the State distributed according 
to the four parts of the standard definition. The capital is the only oily'. The 
standard de^tion of a city for all-India puiposes requires a minimum popula¬ 
tion of 100,000 persons. But in this State, the capital has been always regarded 
as a citj' for census purposes. 

56. Standard Definition of a Village— The reader might imagine that 
having defined a tomi, there was no need to define a village. By a process of 
elimination all other places could be treated as villages. But the point was where 
to set the limit of a village. Should we take each separate collection of houses— 
each unit of residential area—as a village or should the census boundary of a 
village coincide with the limits of a revenue village ? Before 1921, the census 
list of villages was not identical with the revenue mq/e (manja), although the 
Census Code since 1911 treated all hamlets within the area of a revenue village as 
parts of that village. In 1901, the definition of a village was difierent: all hamlets 
more than a mile away from the parent village were treated as distinct villages. 
But in 1911 although the revenue village was taken formally as the unit, no 
less than i 79 hamlets which should have been included as parts of their parent 
villages were counted os independent villages. Thus if the definition had been 
strictly adhered to in 1911, there should have been only 2,875 villages shown, 
instead of 3,054. In 1921 and 1931, the definition has been strictly adhered to: 
only revenue villages have been taken as the unit, as the boundaries are distinet 
and well defined and the people themselves recognise the territorial limita of a 
revenue village as real and significant. As the Imperial Census Code points out, 
there are two difficulties about taking a residential area as the census unit, first 
because 
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“ it k often difficult in practice to eay wliat ia a hamlet and what is a village and aecoodiv 
in the ease of a auiall outlying group of houses, theie is always the danger that the enutueratcim 
of the villages on the opposite sides of it (especially w'tcn they belong to difierent circles) may 
omit to deal with it, each thinking it to be his neighbour ’s buBtacss.’' 

The hamlets have therefore been included within the parent village; tlteir 
population is however shown separately in the Tillage 
Tables {deltzada) under the total of the village. Making 
adjustments according to the strict definition of a village, 
the variation in the number of villages in the last three 
censuses is set out in the marginal table. 

57. Reference to Statistics The figures relating to towns are shown 
in Imperial Tables IV and V. In Table IV towns are classified by popiilation with 
varia tions since 1881 . f n Tab le V, thev are shown territorially with their popu lation 
distributed by religion. Imperial Table III shows all tou-ns and idllages classed 
by population. The Age-Constitution, Sex and Civil Condition of selected towns 
are given in State Table V, Special literacy figures of all towns are collected in Part 
E of State Table VI. The results of the tenement census in the City' are detailed in 
five parts of State Table X—which areaummarised in five aubaidiary tables at the 
end of this chapter. 

58. Distribution of Pcpuladon between Towns and Villages There 
are alto^ther 2,970 inhabited places in the Raj not including hamlets and other 
residential areas, which were counted as part of revenue 'villages. These are divi¬ 
ded into one city, 49 towns and 2,920 villages as against one citj', 47 towns and 2.902 
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vilkeea shown in 1921. Out of a total population of 2,443,^7. 21 

523 003 Teside in the city and 49 towns, and the reimmder 79 p^cent leai e i 

viUaees. The average size of a town is 10,400 as agamst 9,184 in 1921 and that of 

a ^dllatre is 658 as against 581, ten years ago. TJe a\^age of a 

from 3M36 in Vakal to 1,729 in Semi-Rasti. But if the 

Vabal, the largest sized towns are met with in Trtfest Ka^ and MidiPe Block. The 

most urhania^ area in the State is, of eou^, Vakal (m C^tral 

includes the City: 43 per cent of its population is town-dwelling 

is Charotar. where there are 8 towns and the proportion is as high ^ 

The least urban area is the TrausrSabarmati where only 9 per cent of the 
isfound in the two towns contained in it. The accompanyt^ ^ 
snitable rectangles the estent of uibaiusation in the different natural areas. Por 
details the reader is referred to the foUowing Table: 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE I 


Distributiok or PopuijATioif between Towns and Villages 
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M Towns by Size- The above Table indicates that with the exception 
of the City, Baroda toivns are not large-sized. 39 per cent of the mban populahon 
reside in towns containing 20.000 persons and over; 24 per cent m towi^ of med^ 
c;rj-p «¥>0—^0 000) md the lemAmdes: (37 pet Mnt) m small towns below lOjOOO. 
There aie only four towns with a population of 20,000 and ovec^Patan (29,830), 
mvsari (24,397), Sidhpur 


(20,468) and Annuli (20,1^). Of 
the nine towns in Class Iv, two 
belong to Charotar, five belong 
to East Kadi, one to Vakal and 
^,tie to Kahnam, The bulk of 
Class V towns belong to Charo¬ 
tar (5 towns). East Kadi (5) 
and East! (3). Vakal does 
not contribute any to this class 
showing that if the City figures. 
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are omitted, Vakal becomes one of the least urbanised areas with only 6.5 
per cent living b towtis. The last class has towns from all the areas 
deluding East Kadi and Middle Block. Another map is attached here to show the 
position of towns whose sise is bdicated by distmetive marks against each. 

60. Villages by Size— Imperial Table III gives the number and population 
of villages and towns classified according to size. Subsidiary Table 1 above gives 
the main proportional figures. The element of floating population (persons 
enumerated m boats, railway trains, platforms, etc.) is so small b this State tbit 
the figures have been mcluded m the total of the tillage or town b whose charge 
the enumeration took place. As the census is of the de facto population there 
is no reason why this fioatbg population should be excluded from the population 

of the respective towns and 
villages to which they have been 
assigned.* In the margui the 
number of villages is distributed 
by size bto four classes, the 
largest size (5,000 and over) 
contammg only t%vo ^'illa^es and 
the smallest size contabbg the 
largest number of villages. But 
the bulk of the rural population 
(».e., 68 per cent) lives in the 
villages of average size. The 
large villages absorb 21 per cent of it, but they are concentrated mainly in C'harotar, 
East Kadi and Vakal. The small villages, although forming the largest number, 
have only 2i per cent of the rural population. This tj'pe of village is least in 
evidence in Clmrotar and East Kadi, while it absorbs more than half of the rural 
strength of Bam. The two villages of the largest size—^Naldbara b Semi-Rasti 
with 5,149 and Kasar m Charotar with 5,261, owe their place in this da® to the 
hijrafis who formed over 12 per cent of tlie enumerated population of these two 
villages. 
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61. Religion of Urban Pop^ulation: Subsidiary Table H —Before we 
come to the discussion of variation, it is as well to analyse the religious composition 
of the urban population. We give below- Subsidiary Table 11 for details. The 
general ratio of 21 i>er cent w'hich is the extent of urbauisation in the State does 
not mdicate how the follow-ers of the difierent religions spread themselves between 
toim and country. The Hindu total b this census mcludes the bulk of the forest 
tribes, hitherto eWed as Animist or “ Tribal ” ; anti that explabs why only !9 
jier cent of Hmdus are found to be town-dwellers as against 20 in 1921, but even 
if forest tribes arc entirely excluded from the Hindu total, the followers of other 
religions, particularly Parsis, Muslims and .Jams will be found far more 
addicted to town dwellmg than the Hindus. 81 percent of Parsis, 44 of Muslims 
and 42 of Jains are found m urban areas. The bulk of Parsis are found in tmde 
or learned professions, and these are pre-eminently urban ^llmgs. The few Parsis 
found in agriculture are limited to ^uth Gujarat b Semi-Basti and Baui tracts, 
and there the few scattered faiuilies residing in villages combme farming with the 
occupation of liquor shop-keeping. The Baroda State Muslims are broadly di-iided 
bto three groups (t) traders, (u) artisans and {Hi) cultivators. The last reside 
mostly m villages, while the first two are toim-bred- But cT.-en amongst Muslinis 
there are great variations. The Mid-Block Muslims are mostly Khojas ; that is 
why the urban ratio of their people in that area is as high as 65 per cent. The 
Vakal .Muslims bclude the large Muslim community b the city and the urban 
ratio therefore is 66 per cent. The bulk of Charotar Muslims are simibrly con¬ 
centrated b Petlad towTi and so half of the total pursuing the faith of Islara in 
that area are found in towns. But b Semi-Rasti, the Muslim urban ratio is reduced 
to only 2 per cent in its one town. Jains are also a predombantly tradbg com- 
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munity, but they oftea combine with great profit to themselves money iendmg 
with fand and that is why many Jains are found in large villages, besides towns. 
In North Gujarat, particularly in West Kadi, is this the case, where only 31 per 
cent of them are town dwellers, although the town of Patan is full of them, and 
is the traditional home of their great commercial houses. The mean Hindu ratio 
of 19 per cent is similarly made up of great contrasts. In Charetar, the Hindus 
are most urbanised witli 31 per cent, while in Rani area, particuUrly in Vyara 
taluka, where the bulk of the Haniparaj have gone over to Hinduism, the urban * 
Hindu ratio is only 9, The Tribals are only met with in South Gujarat, and there 
also they are practically confined to the Rani area. Hardly a thousand Tribalsout 
of nearly 46,000 were eniunerated in towns. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE 11 

Number per mille of the total Population and op each main Religion 
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§ 2, Variations 


62. Variation in Number of Towns and Villages —The number of tovms 
in the State increased from 42 in 1911 to 4S in 1921 and 50 m this census. The 
increase of six in 1921 was due to dropping of one place because it was not a 
municipality and had less than 5.000 population, and the inclusion of seven others 
as six had Squired municipal status and the seventh had passed beyond the 5,000 
limit ‘ the increase of two in 1931 is due, as already pointed out, to the inclusion 
of Mahuva and Dhinoj in the list, owing to their becoming municipalities. The 
number of villages (according to the standard definition) in 1911 was 2,875, after 
deducting 179 hamlets treated wrongly as villages. This number increased to 
2 902 in 1921 —the main variations in the decade 1911-21 being the growth of 25 
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new vilkges (or uninliabiteJ places becoming inhabited). From the 2,002 vitiates 
as shown in 1021, tw^elve have gone out of the class of villages ^ becoming 
depopulated, 3 getting amalgamated with neighbouring villages and 2 turned into 
towns); and no less than 30 have to be added to the list of 1921. These thirty 
are made un of (i) 17 uninhabited places becoming populous, (*t) 3 new villages 
being established, and (ni) 10 hamlets acquiring the status of iudependent villages 
in the decade. 
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63. Variatioii of Population in Urban and Rur^ Areas— The total popu¬ 
lation of 1931 consisted of d'23,003 in urban and 1,020,004 in rural areas. Of the 26,755 

hl^raf is 2,422 were enumerated in towns and 
24,333 inrutal areas. These will have to be first 
deducted before tHe yariatious are considered. 
The net variations in the last two censuses in 
the urban and rural populations are worked 
out in the margin per each of the natural 
areas, as they stood at each census. No 
adjustments on account of change in class 
from village to town have been made. We see 
that the urban population has grown faster 
than the rural almost everywhere except in 
the Sea-coast area and Chorashi. But as 
pointed out already while discussing the 
movement of population in Kathiawad (para 
42 above) the la^e rate of increase in rural 
population of the Sea-coast area is only 
apparent, as it is due to the increase of popu¬ 
lation in Port Okha, still regarded technically 
as a village. The large increase in the Chorashi rural population is on account of 
extensiou of culth’ation. Charotar and Easti towns show* the highest rates of 
^wth due to the opening of new cotton mills in Petlad, Navsari and Billimora. 
In Semi-Rasti, there was no town in 1921, and in 1931 Mahuva has come from the 
class of village and become an urban area. Similarly the apparently large increase 
in West Kadi is due to the coming up of Dhinoj into the class of towns in this 
census. The other three towns in this area together show an increase of 11.4 per 
cent only. The increase in Scattered areas is almost entirely confined to 
Damnagar town, the only urbanised place in the whole region. In 1901, as the 
immediate result of the famine, the urban areas showed a smaller rate of decline 
than the country side, as the refugees from the villageSj crowded into the tow*ns. 
In the decade that followed, there happened a reverse movement, as conditions 
turned towards the normal and the people flocked back to the country. In 1911, 
therefore, although the general census show^ed an increase of 89,106, the urban 
areas declined by 36,173. In 1921, there was a swing back to the towns. Agri¬ 
culture became increasingly unprofitable, and insecurity of life in the villages 
grew worse on account of economic distress. Stragglers who got no openings in 
the agricultural labour attempted " to seek livelihood in untried fields of industrial 
labour.” The industrial boom after the war encouraged this movement. Parti¬ 
cularly the Kathiawad towns showed increase while the general population had 
remained stationar}*. In 1921-1931, the census shows that this movement became 
intensified. The 169 industrial establishments, that were working at the time of 
1921 Census, employed only 11,403 persons. In 1931, 275 establishments, working 
about the census date, ab^rb^ 22.323 workers. As all these factories ate con¬ 
centrated in towns and large villages, the industrial labour force must have 
contributed nearly 10,000 out of the net increase of 73,242 in urban areas since 
1921. Taking the whole urban population as it stood in each census, we give in 

the inset comparative ratios since 1901. The State is 
now more urbanised (to the extent of 11 per cent) tfi fip 
in 1901. These ratios can be accepted aa the index of 
urbanisation on the assumption that the number of 
places treated as towns in each census has been correctly 
chosen according to the standard definition. 
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64. Variation in Towns which are Continuously Urban- We have 
now dee It with variations in the jiopulation considered tirban in each 
census. The disconcerting changes in class of town from decade to decade, 
and in the definition of “ tKjwn ** itself, are so frequent that no 
proper comparison with previous censuses is possible, unless we take 
into account only such towns as have been treated eoutuiuously as urban 
since 1S8J. Such towns are 29 iu number distributed accarding to districts 
as in the marginal table. The margin also shows how the proportion of 
“ continuously urban” 


towns are confined 
to Centra] and North 
Gujarat, The variations 
in these 29 towns since 
1881 are useful to show- 
the rate of increase iu 
the definitely urbanis¬ 
ed areas that have wTthstood the vagaries of classification and continued as towns 
in the last dO years. The marginal table gives the total population of continue 
ously urban areas since 1881. There was an increase of 7 per cent in 1891, since 
which date the decline was continuous for two censuses. The 1921 figures showed 
a rise, but in 1931 the highest increase was record¬ 
ed, the total rise since 1881 being 10.3 per cent. 

Since 1921 the increase in this type of popula¬ 
tion has been shared all the towns comprised 
in it, with the exception of Dwarka and Beyt. 
which have declinea. The variations in the 
different divisions in this type of towns since 
1891, are shown in another ^ble in the margin, 
from which it will be seen that Kathiawad and 
South Gujarat towns have alone made progress, 
w'hile the North Gujarat towns have actually 
declined. The Central Gujarat towns show' a 
very slight increase since 1891, but even this is 
illusory as the hijratu are responsible for the whole of it. The ab.solute figures 
of population per town of these continuously urban places for the 
last six censuses are given in 
Subsidiary Table X appended at 
the end of this chapter. 

65. Variation in Toivns 
classified by Population: 

Subsidiary Table ^ ID —There 
is a third way in which the popu¬ 
lation figures of towns can be 
studied from census to census; that 
is by taking tbe variation in the population of toims as classified in the previous 
census. As for example, we can take the urban figures of 1921 only and classify 
them according to their size and see how far increa.ses or otherwise have happened 
in 1931, in each class of 1921. For this purpose, places newdy raised to towns in 
1931 will have to be neglected, as also all changes in class. In this manner we can 
work up the proportions for all the previous censuses. Thus on the basis of the 
urban classification of 1921, there is an increase of 17.2 per cent. Six classes have 
been standardised according to size of population : commencing with Class Z : 
100,000 and over, and ending wdth Class VI: under 5,000. Baroda City is now 
restored to Class I, but as it was below the 100,000 limit in 1921, it belonged to 
Class II, and therefore the increase in the City is credited to that class. Similarly 
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m 1921, only Patan used to belonff tc Class III— 20,000-50*000 j so tliafc the varia¬ 
tion m that class should be the same aa that for Patan itself, although three other 
towns nave come up to that class now. Class III therefore as a result of these 
accessions shows an increase of J90 per cent on the corresponding class of 1881, 
The ne^ class 10,000-20,000 has lost three and gained one town in this iwntg i g 
These three to^vns now promoted to Class III are Na\'sari, Amreli and Sidhpur 
Pa^ has now come up from Class V, Xearly o fourth of the urban population 
is found in this class of towns. Class IV of 1021 shows an increase of 10.4 per 
cent in this aensas: bemu$e of these changes m class, the popuJatioii of these fourth 
cl^ towM (as classed in 1931) sho_TO a decline of 18.3 per cent as compared to 
I\ of 1881, Class V now consists of 21 towns and absorbs more than a fourth 
of the urban population. Variations per sise of towns aie not however very illnmi- 
nating; we shall therefore have to examine variations in individual towns 
ffitmped according to their character. \\e give in the meanwhile Subsidiary 
Table III contentmg ourselves with the remark that it is somewhat artificial 
and academic. 
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Towns Classified by Population 
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66. Popi^tion of Certain Towns— We will now briefly consider the 
figures of certain towns with a population of 10,000 and over, ii-nil their variation 
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printing presses and one match factory. 


per cent since 1921. Everywhere, the 
increases are ample as the margin shows. 
Seven of these 13 tow^s show a propor¬ 
tionate increase higher than the State 
average. Four of the remaining six have 
increases over 10 per cent. Only V^adnagar 
and Yisnagar (both in East Kadi) show* 
lower rates of increase. Previous to this 
census, Yisnagar was one of the most 
consistently decaying towTia in the State* 
Vadnagar show^ a small increase in. 
1921, but the Censuses of 1901 and 1911 
mgistered a sharp decline of population 
in that town. The large increase in 
Petlad is due specifically to the establish¬ 
ment of two new ginning mills, two 
The increase in Sojitra is partly due to 
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the hijTQti^ stid without them the rarte of growth is tedoced in thnt town to ncsrly 
18 per cent. Part of the Sidhpur moreaae is due to a feast of ladtig to which 
Brahmans flocked from other places,—a catastrophe alreadj alluded to in the 
previous chapter (t’ilefe para &). 


67. Variation in Types of Towns —Variations in individual towns can be 
best understood when they are grouped according to their character. Besides the 
City and the Cantonment, the towns of the State were divided in the last Census 
Report into five types: (t) industrial centres, ffi) market to^vna and nulway 
centres, (mY) old established urban areas, (iv) temple towns and (o) agricultural 
and distributive toiivns, the last named being really overgromi villages where the 
movement of population is governed by factors eimilar to nwal areas. In the 
present census one has to add a sixth class, of new towns. We shall for the 
moment neglect the City and Cantonment as a separate section is devoted to them, 
and consider the 
marginal table. The 
variations given 
therein refer to the 
last two decades. 

The hijmtis have 
been excluded from 
the absolute figures 
of 1D31, 28,4 

per cent of the 
urban population 
are residents of 
agricultural towns; 
this class of 
town happens to 
have the smallest 
size of all. The 
largest increases 
in the decade have 

occurred in mdustriai towns and marketing centres. The increase in the former is 
even more rapid than that recorded in 1921, The only class of tovns that has 
d^lined are the two temple towns which together show a decrease of 4 per cent. 
These two tow^ showed an increase of 17 per cent in 1921, which was <hie to the 
mflux of pilgrims to their temples as well as of labourers to the cement factory. 
Part of the decrease in 1931 is due to the outflowing of labour to the newly opened 
Port of Okha and to the diminution of the pilgnm traffic as a reault of the 
grow^g indijfereuce of Hindus towards this aspect of their fmth. The decrease 
in the size of the regiment at Dwarta before the census date to about half 
of Its previous strength also contributed to the decline 
that town. 
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68. Sex ^tio in Towns— One other point to note about urban population 
M the variation of the sex ratio 

in the towns of different sizes. 

Subsidiary Table ni shows that, 
as is the case with towns else¬ 
where, males greatly outnumber 
females. The only exception is in 
respect of 3 towns in Class HI 
in Patan, Navsari and Sidhpur) 
where females outnumber males. 

The general sex ratio for the whole 
State is 942 females to 1,000 males. 

In these three towns, the female 
preponderance is due to the follow¬ 
ing reasons:— 
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CHAPTER H—URBAX AND RURAL POPm*4TION 


(t) Vohtaii in Sidhpur, Vanias in Patan and ParsLs in Navsari are laigeljr 
engaged in business or trade elseirhere, and their able-bodied males 
ate therefore out of their homes; 

(it) Sidhpur is a place of pDgiimage also, and therefore as b natural to 
such places, females predominate there. 


With these exceptions the mascuUnitj is higher in towns than in the general 
population. It is the highest in the largest as well as in the sinaUest sixed towns. 
The urban sex ratio has remained the same for the last two censuses but in 1911^ 
the proportion of females was higher (934), pointing to gain through migration 
in 1921; the femininity in towns £e1ow 5,000 is now lugher than either in 1021 or 
1911, possibly because in certain of the towns in this class—^Palsana, Variav, 
etc,, — the male proportion baa declined through emigration. 

G9« ** Revenue Village ** and *' Residential ” Area —We have now to 
note a few' points about rurfil areas, before we proceed to deal with the figures of 
the City census. The different sizes of \iliages have been already dealt with. In 
connection with the definition of terms in para 59 above, it was pointed out that 
the census village corresponded exactly with the revenue tillage. The unit of the 
revenue village is well-ImowTi and easily identifiable in Gujarat, The system of 
revenue administration being the ryotimri in the State, the unit for coU^ion of 
revenue is the meje (or matim) winch is the parcel of ground marked off by the 
Survey and Settlement department with a definite boundary W'hjeh may contain 
one or more continuous groups of houses surrounded as islands by a sea of culti¬ 
vated fields. It is possible that some revenue villages may have no houses at alb 
In that case it is an uninhabited one, and a note is made of such at the end of the 
Village Tables prepared by the Census, The normal village is the compact lA’pc 
of the central inhabited nucleus situated near a pond and eheltered by trees rowd 
which cluster the farms of the peasantr}’; exceptions to this general rule occur 
in 'N'illages where there is scope for cultivation, as a result of w’hich new settlers 
from other places come and form new hamlets thereby breaking up the unity of 
the old village sites. Even now' the vast majority of villages have only one central 
inhabited area, with a self-contained rural oiganisation. Only 386 or 13 per cent 
of the villages have handets attached to them. The most dispersed of villages 
are Makni (in Sankheda) which consists of 13 separate hamlets and Naldbara (in 
Mahuv'a) w'hich has 12 residential areas includ^ within its area. The total 

number of separate 
hamlets is 641 as against 
574 in 1921 and 431 in 
1911. Fisaiparous 
tendencies in the rural 
economy may be there¬ 
fore said to be on the 
increase. These are 
particularly in evidence 
in Yakal, Trans-Sabarmati 
and East and West 
Kadi. In Chores hi, 
the disintegration winch 
went the farthest in 1921 
is now stemmed, while in 
Mehsana prant, where the 
movement from neigh¬ 
bouring territory is stilt 
active, these hamlets or 
paras are on the increase. The average population per inhabited village is 
658; per residential area it is 539 ; in Chomsbi, the average per residential area is 
only 270, while the average per village there is 489. In East Kadi, the averages 
per village and residential area ate respectively ] ,007 and 812. 
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CHAPTER n—ITRBAN AXP RURAL POPULATION 


^t) Votras in Sidhpur, Vanias in Patan and Parsis in Nnvfsari are largely 
engaged in business or t rade elsewbere, and their able-bodtcfl males 
are therefore out of their homes; 

(») Sidhpur is a place of pilgrimage also, and therefore as is natural to 
such places, females predominate there. 

With these exceptions the masculinity is higher in towns than in the general 
population. It is the highest in the largest as a'eli as in the smallest sized towns. 
The urban sex ratio has remained the same for the last two eensuses but in 1911, 
the proportion of females was higher (934), pointing to gain through migration 
in 1921 ; the femininity in towns below 5,000 is now higher than either in 1921 or 
1911, possibly because in certain of the towns in this class — Palsana, Variav, 
etc., — ^the male proportion has declined through emigration. 

69. “ Revenue Village ” and ** Residential ** Area —We have now to 
note a few points aboat rural areas, before we proceed to deal with the figures of 
the City census. The different sizes of ^ullages have been already dealt with. In 
connection with the definition of terms in para 50 above, it was pointed out that 
the census ullage corresponded exactly with the revenue village. The unit of the 
revenue village is well-lmown and easily identifiable in Gujarat. The system of 
revenue adrmnistration bemg the Tyotwari in the State, the unit for collection of 
revenue is the moje (or inaits^t) which is the parcel of ground marked off by the 
Survey and Settlement department nith a definite boundary which may contain 
one ox more continuous groups of houses surrounded as islands by a sea of culti¬ 
vated fields. It is possible that some revenue villages may have no houses at all. 
In that case it is an uninhabited one, and a note is made of such at the end of 
Village Tables prep^ed by the Census. Tlie nonual village is the compact tj^pe 
of the central inhabited nucleua situated near a pond and sheltered by trees round 
which cluster the farms of the peasantir \ exceptions to this general rule occur 
in villages where there is scope for cultivation, as a result of which new settlers 
from other places come and form new hamlets thereby breaking up the unity of 
the old liillage sites. Even now the vast majority of villages have only one central 
inhabited area, with a self-contained rural organisation. Only 389 or 13 per cent 
of the villages have hamlets attached to them. The most dispersed of villages 
are Makni (in Sankheda) which consists of 13 separate hamlets and Naldhara (in 
Mahuva) which has 12 residential areas included within its area. The total 

number of separate 
liamlets is G41 as against 
574 in 1921 mid 431 in 
1911. Fissjparous 
tendencies in the rural 
economy may be there- 
. fore said to be on the 


is now stemmed, while in 
Mehsana prmU, where the 
movement from neigh¬ 
bouring territory is still 
active, these hamlets or 
paras are on the increase. The average population pet inhabited village is 
958 1 x*r rewdential area it is 339; in Chorashi, the average per residenttal area is 
only 276, w'hile the average per 'village there is 489. In East Kadi, the averages 
per \'illage and residential area are respeotivciy I,DOT and 812. 


increase. These are 
particularly in evidence 
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Kadi, fn Chorashi, 
the disintegration which 
went the farthest in 1921 
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Apart from theee “ revenue ” villages, tbe censua liad to deal with inhabited 
areas within the reserved forests, where fiscal deraarcatiou of the ordinary type 
was not pofflible. In the UmaTpada and Vajpur ranges 33 sucih settlements were 
recorded with a population of 2,121. These settlements had no permanency about 
them. The bulk belonged to individual timber contractors who were working 
in the different coupes and they travelled from place to place, according as their 
work requhed them. In 1921, such settlements in the reserved forests numbered 
IS with an enumerated population of 775. 


70. Port Okha —Finally a brief reference may be made to Port Okhn. During 
the last decade, Baroda has come into prominence in international trade by the open¬ 
ing of a modem port in 1926. Port Okha is situated on the north-west comer of 
Kathiawad IS miles by rail from Dwarka. It is on the direct sea route between 
Bombay and Karachi/and as an all-weather port with a safe harbour where two 
steamers of 27 feet draft can safely berth alongside the pier, it is fitted to hav^e a 
place amongst future Indian ports. The pier was specially desired and con¬ 
structed for the purpose of a large volume of trade. The port is served by a 
metre-gauge line connected with Delhi and the North, besides Central India, 
Gujarat, Rajpntana and the United Provinces. It has a jetty 400 feet long, 
connected with the shore by an approach viaduct 600 feet long. The port is 
provid^ with good eaigo-handlmg equipment and warehouses, banking and 
other facihtiea. Besides the port area, the civil station has been well laid out. 
In five yeara the little fiahing village of Adatra (with onl]? 78 inhabitants in 1921) 
has grown into a town of 1,497 people. Since its opening, the tonnage handled, 
and the number of stearuers calling have progressively increased from year to 
year as the foUowmg figures will show. The last year only registers a slight 
set-back owing to political causes and outside factors;— 
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§ 3, The City of Bahoda 

71- Area of tbe City —The reaults of the census in the City deserve to be 
dealt with in a separate section. The area of the City including the Camp has 
now been definitely ascertained to be 10.93 or 11 square miles, distributed as in the 
margin in the difterent parts. The municipal area 
consists of five wards of w’hich the lar^t in area 
is Eaopuia (3 square miles). The other four are 
(with the area in square miles noted in brackets after 
each) Babajipura (2.25),'\1 adi {1.75), Fatehpura (1.0) 
and the City (0.25), The last named is a highly 
congested area, as shown in the map attached to 
this page, and it is enclosed by the four walls and 
entered by the four gates. Raopura is on the north 
of the main high road from the Baroda Central 
Railway Station and extends towards the cantonment 
limits on the north and the Race Course on the west. 

It includes many open spaces, such as the public park, ^e college compound and 
the environs of the Bahuchataji temple. The Babajipura districton the aouthincludes 
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the immense Lakshmi Villas Palace compound, the public offices and the old 
regimental parade grounds, but between these it contains some of the most congested 
quarters of t he City. The Fate hpura on the north-east contains the poorest quarters, 
has few open streets but borders on a chain of lakes and open grounds towards the 
east. The Wadi ward flanks round the walled City proper on its east and south. 
It is the oldest part of Baroda and used to be formerly the seat of the centry, 
M'bose abodes are now dilapidated, giving place to a new industrial site which is 
fast growing up with miscellaneous factories near the Railway Workshops on the 
south-east. 

72. General Results of the Census— ‘The population of the City, accord¬ 
ing to the Census of 1931, is 112,860 (63,744 males and 50,116 females). This 
population includes the Cantonment or the Camp, the Railway areas, and the 
State MUitary area. The following Subsidiary Table gives the main figures:—* 
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73. Distribution of the Population— (i) Th^ GUy Mttnidpal Area^ 
Within this district, the City’s population is most unevenly distributed. The 
density per square mile is 12,593 or 19.7 per acre. The City ward with 
only a quarter of a square mile in extent h^ an appalling density of 134 
persons to the acre, Fatehpuia has 17, and Wadi 14.3 to the acre. Babajipuia 
and Baopuia which together constitute nearly two-thirds of the total 
municipal area, have a density of 18 and 17 respectively per acre. But the large 
open spaces, already referred to, which ate included in these districts have to be 
excluded for an idea of the overcrowding. The area of these open spaces is about 

2,5 square miles including 9S0 acres 
for gardens and parks. There are KM) 
miles of pubbc roads. These together 
with vacant unbuilt spaces and culti¬ 
vated lands, if excluded from the total 
area of the City leave onlv 1,279 acres 
as the space for residential” or 
thickly inhabited area. The density 
calculated on this congested area 
is shown in the inset. The City ward 
density shows even greater congestion 
than by the former calculation. In 
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the two wards of Raopura and Babajipura where the middle class and the small 
shop-keepers congregate, the density is about half of the City. The quarters of 
the poorest classes are in the least congested part of the City, 

(t'i) TAs Camp has a large parade ground and golf links. The cantonment 
bazar consists of a few acres and ia very congested. The military population 
numbers 636, while the civil area has 2,o8o inhabitants. Together, there is a 
density of 5 to the acre here. 


(Hi) The Stale Military Ana has a density of only 4 per acre. It has 
extensive parade grounds bordering on the village of Tarsaii. 

(ly) The Bailicay Arcax are in the four distinct parts of the town ; (a) 
the Goyagatc colony Wing the headquarters of the Gaekwad's narrow-gauge 
railway sptem with 615 idiabitants, fi) the B. B. and C. I. Passenger Station area 
including the floating population counted on the platform and in tTains (with 
1,142), (c) the Vishwamitri station w'hich ia the junction betvreen the broad-gauge 
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CIlAFrrS II—URBAN AND RURAL I'OJWLATION 


and the narrow gauge systems (Mdth 192), and lastly \ff) the Marshalling Tiard. 
about two miles to the north of the main {lassenger station, (with 1,495), 
The density in all these raihi-ay areas taken collectively is 8 per acre. 


(x?) Sex ratio in the CU ^—Far more than the other parts of the State, the 
masculinity in the City is high, there lieing 790 females to 1,000 males. 
In the municipal area, this ratio is slightly higher (825). The City ward has the 
highest feminine ratio of 89 per cent of males. The Baroda Camp has a low 
feminine ratio of 594 per miile of males, but in the ci^il area it hwomes 701. 
These ratios are important to remember while considering variations, aa a 
higher masculinity would presuppose gain through immigration from abiroad. 

74. Variation in the City Population —Subsidiary Table IV shows that 
the population increased in the City by 19.2 per cent since 1921. There ivas an 
increase of 9.3 per cent in the nonnal decade of ! 881-1891, but since 1891, the City 
fignre.s were continuously on the tlowm grade until this year, when they made up 
most of the lost ground. Even now it is 3 pec cent below the 1891 figure as the 

inset shows. Subsidiary Table IV reckons the total 
uicrea.se since ISSl at 6 per cent. In 1921, the City^ 
municipal area safifered a net loss of 6,C167 (including the 
State military area in the totals of both the censuses). 
This decline was explained by (i) a loss of 5.500 on account 
of natural causes and (ti) the adverse balance of migration 
and (lir) street improvements which cleared the siums 
and sent the de-housed people to the suiTouiutog villages. 
In 19U, the decline was ascribed to the going away of 
stra^lers who had swollen the C?ity figures in the famine 
census of 1901. In the present census the increase 
recorded is 18,148. Within the limits of the City munici¬ 
pal area (excludh^ the State Military), the population has increased by 16,329 
to 103,892. We shall consider in detail the elements of this increase in the next 
paragraph. In the meanw'hile, the other areas do not cab for much remark. The 
State Railway area (Goyagate colony) has increased from 28 persons to 515. The 
increase is due to the opening of the State Railway headquarters in 1922 and of 
the Workshops about that time. The increases in other railway areas are normal. 
The Camp records an increase of 9.8 per cent which is about half that for the 
City as a whole. No lai^ increase is ever anticipated there, as the Camp 
bazar acts as the feeder to the British Indian regiment stationed there ; and the 
fluctuations in its strength are mainly responsible for the variations in the 
whole cantonment. 
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75. The Elements of the Census Increase in the City Muiucif^ Area — 

Of the total increase in the City’s jwpulation (18,148), the City municipal area 
claims 1 6,329. The recorded sntplas of births over deaths in the decade is only 
2,926. The recorded deaths are 30,611. The registration of deaths is fairly 
accurate in the City; so the volume of deaths in the Ci^ in the decade cannot have 
been more than 31.000. The annual average of registered births in the City is 
3,354. The mean population aged 0-1 of the decade (bas^ on the c^sus retu^) 
is 3,108 : but this figure is not smoothed nor does it refer to the City municipal 
area. Taking the return of persons aged 0-1 from the compilation registers of 
1931 for that area and smoothing on the basis of the general population we 
estimate that 3,390 is the corrected figure for that age. Making similar calculations 
for 1921, our estimfite for that year is 2,951, The mean corrected figure for the 
decade is 3.170, By the method descrilmd in Appendix I already, the volume 
of births in the decade amounts to 36,406- This gives a natural 1 increase of 0,406 
or 7.4 per cent on 87,503 the City munici^t population of 1921, The remainder 
9,863 is the increase gained through inmiigration. The persons bom in the City 
have increased from 01,292 to 09,032 or by 13.6 per cent. But those bom outside 
the City have increased hy 9,808 from 33,420 in 1921 or 29.3 per cent. Calculating 
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l>y the Longstaff method, estimate the number 
of immigrants during the decade at 19.389- 
Deducting the balance of migration above 
calculated from this figure, we get 9,526 as ^e 
number of persons who had left the City durmg 
the decade. This is a larger volume of migration 
than in any other previous decade. The margi¬ 
nal table"^ is prepared from the birthplace 
figures available according to the L^gstoff 
method and gives the estimates of migration 
as far as possible for the last four decades. 

The flow of migration in the last decade is, according to our estimate, double that 
of the previous one. 
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76. Elements of the Foreign Bom in the City's Population— The 

number of persons Iwm outside the aty but enumerated therein in 1931 was 
43,228. These are distributed as 
in the margin. The other parts 
of the State contribute more than 
a quarter of the outsider’s to'tal. 

Of the rest, the immigrants from 
Gujarat and Kathiawad (both 
British districts and states) form 
rather less than one-seventh of 
the City’s population. In 1921, 
their number was 12,272 (including 
3,749 from the states). Thus the 
Gujarat and Kathiawad has grown 
largely during the last 10 years 
particularly the latter. The chief 
elements of the immigration from 
outside Gujarat and Kathiawad are the Deccanis, the Hindustanis and the ioum- 
grants from Hajputana. Their proportion shows a small decline since 1921 hut 
their numbers show a large increase of over 28 per cent. The ** Outside India ” 
increase is entirely due to the influx of CTUikhas in the army, as they are from Nepal. 
The other parts of the State are contributing in the l^t two censuses, a lar^r 
share in the total of the " foreign born ” in the City than before. Excluding 
these from the calculations, as they belong to the State the proportion of the 
" Outside State “ bom Is 278 per millc. Within 
the City municipal area, this proportion is 248. 

We have already calculated in the previous para¬ 
graph, that 19,389 immigrants have come to the 
City ance 1921. Of these the different parte 
must have contributed in the manner shown in 
the margin, which is prepared according to the 
Longstaff method. The largest contribution to the 
City'S growth has come from parte other than 
Gujarat and Kathiawad. Thus this migration 

constitutes more than 35 per cent of the total _ 

number of in-comers. The Deccanis have declined 
but the others have come in much larger numbers than before. 
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77. Occupatioiis of Immigrants to City— An interesting question arises 
how fat these inunigrante have been requisitioned to meet the demands of the 
new industrial establishments which have been added during the decade. The 
industrial statistics collected for the whole State in this census show (ride State 
Table XIIT-B) that 37 factories and mills, working on the census date, employed 
5,125 factory workers as against 32 with 2,772 in 1921, Special statistics were 
compiled regarding the age and occupations of immigrante from certain selected 
districts since 1921. These were the British Gujarat districtsaiid the Kathiawad, 
Bewa and Main Kantha States, These contributed 11,404 immigrants in 1921, 
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of whom only 55 were factory workeis. In 1931, the anmber of immigrants from 
these areas was 16,090 of whom only 274 were factory workers. Thus the bulk of 
the increase in this direction was not met from these sources. Two specific sources 
in<^cate where this increased demand must kive Iwen met. The inumgrante from 
United Provinces and Hajputana have increased from 2,715 to 4,878 . The Railway 
Workshops in the City absorbed a lorge number of labourer from these 
parts. 

As to other occupations, the immigrants from these selected areas are now 
contributing much less largely to the State service than before. In 1921, 1,039 
earners in the service of the State w'cie recorded as having come from the contiguous 
areas. In 1931, the eorrespouding figure was only 847. 

78. The Tenement Census —now come to the results of the City 
Tenement Census, A census of tenements is taken in the City (municipal area 
only ) along with the general census ever since 1911. In 1921, the enquiry was 
made more ekboiate, and tables baaed on the Bombay City Tenement Census were 
devised. These were further improved and revised in this census. Altogether 
five tables have been prepared and are herewith appended :— 

(t) Classification of structures (Subsidiary Table V), 

(ti) Classification of buildings by floors (Subsidiary Table YI), 

(««) Showing number of families by buildings (Subsidiary Table VII), 

(*t)) Classification of buildings by number of occupants (Subaidiarv Table 
Vni), and 

(i*) Classification of structures by number of rooms and distribution of 
families by rooms (Subsidiary Table IX). 

In this enquiry, the census definition of “ house ” as the abode of a commensal 
family , was combined with the structural definition. The enquiiy was undertaken 
about the time of house numbering so that there is no correspondence between the 
number of families as found then, with that of occupied houses at the time of the 
census. The number of families whose details w’ere recorded in this census was 
28,054 while the number of inhabited houses in the City municipal area at the 
time of the general census was 27,574. These tables are summarised below. 

(«) Classijkfdion of Strudures according to Kind—The enquiry disclosed 
a total of 24,579 structures of which 2,202 were and 22,377 pwcco. Private 
buildings and bungalows numbered 15,769 ; and with other dwelling houses, 
including government residences, shops and temples combined with residences, etc., 
the total of occupied structures was 1 3,658, In 1921 the total number of structures 
was 22,787, of which hUcha ones numbered 4,226. The decline in hitcha structures 
in 1931 shows the effect of the disastrous floods of 1927. The purely private 
dwelling houses that were inhabited increased by only .7 percent to 15,769. Thus 
accommodation hm not grown pari passu with the increase in population. Shops 
increased from 1,124 to 1,311 by 16,6 per cent. 

(tt) Classijkxitu^i of Buildings bg Ftoors.—The marginal table gives the com¬ 
parative figures of the two censuses. It is 
significant that the number of high structures 
has declined, while the lower ones have increased 
showing that the standards of house rooms have 
deteriorated and the additional population has 
been housed in an inferior accommodation. 

(»»■) Inhabited Strudares hg Number of 
Famdies — ^In this statement the number 
of families has been correlated with tbe 
number of occupied buildings. 28,054 families were found to reside in 
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IS,658 buildings. 14.521 buildings contsmed^^ only one family each, i.e., 
in such cases, the social definition of the “House " 
coincided with the structural. As to the other 
families the inset table gives the main figures. 

The biuldings containing 6 families and over 
are evidence of overcrowding, which problem 
is, however, more closely studied, in the next 
table. Such buildings, it is noteworthy, have 
increased from 295 in 1921 to 536 in this census. 

Lastly, it is found that of a total of 28,054 famiUes 
only 12,239 or 43,6 per cent resided in buildings 
owned by them, and the rest resided as tenants. 
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(ttf) Inhabited Strucinres by Number of OccHJJa^^^s^The marginal table sets 
out the comparative figures. Probably oudug 
to dearth of houses, the buildings containing 
10 persons and over now form rather more 
than 10 per cent of the total, while they only 
formed a little over 7 per cent in 1921. The 
number of occupants per inhabited structure 
is now 5.6 as against 6,4 in 1921, taking the 
censused population in the mumcipal area in 
each case and adding 500 to the total of inhabited 
structures (for offi.cial quarters and r<^idences). 
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(«) InltaMted Stmdures by Nuvniber of Rooam arid Families ujid Jhdijhidion 
of Families by Number of Rooms—This elaborate table seeks to find out the itotnbu- 
tion of tenements by number of rooms. The inset table gives the proportionate 
figures of the different kinds of tenements 
for the two censuses. In the poorer class of 
tenements — ^the one and two-roomed ones—there 
is a large proportionate increase, while there 
is a decline in the better classes of houses. 

Similar conditions are observable in respect 
of the number of families residing in the different 
Ifinds of tenements. The number of famihes 
residing in one-roomed tenements has iucreased 
from 6,825 in 1921 to 10,996 in 1931. Such 
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families now form 39.2 per cent while they were .i • • 

only 28 per cent of the total in 1921, There are two reasons for this mcreasi^ 
tendency of the population in the City to herd in inferior types of tenements. One 
is the s^ial cause of the floods of 1927. The houses of the poorer classes were 
generally demolished, and they have very little chance or mea^ of rebuiMmg 
their old homes on the old sca’le. Secondly, the growing industnalisation of 
City m shown in the increase in mills and factories has developed the one-roomed 
chawl system so familiar to social observers in the Bombay and Ahmedabad 
mill areas. 
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ADDITIONAL SUBSIDIARY TABLES 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE V 

Tenement Census—Classification of Structures 
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SUBSIDL4EY TABLE VI 

Tenement Census—Classification of Buildings by Floors 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII 


Teijejcekt Census—Showing nusiber of Families ik Buildings 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII 

Texemekts Census—Classification of BumDisos by Number of Occupants 
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SUBSIDURY TABLE IS 

Tenement Census—Classification of structures by number of rooms and 

DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES BY ROOMS 
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SUBSIDIAEY TABLE X 


Continuous Urban Population since 1881 
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CHAPTER m 

BIRTHPLACE AND MIGRATION 


^ 1. Gexeilvl 

79 Introduction- -This dwpter is ]iriinariiy concerned with the statist!^ 
of the birthplaces of the censusetl population. Column 13 of the census schedule 
enquired into the birthplace of the person returned, and m that (»nn^ion, the 
role was to enter the birth district of the person con^ned. If i^rson 
belonged to British India, the birth district togethp with the name of the Presi¬ 
dency or Province was to be shoum. If he belon.^-ed to one of the prmcipai Indian 
states, like Hyderabad, Mysore. Kaslumr, Gwalior, etc an endeav-our was made 
to make a reciprocal airangement whereby we undertook to en^ter^e disrtict of 
such state in which the details of o^^r prante were shown. For the City of Baroda 
those bom in the City had to specify that fact and those bom outside the City but 
!vi?hL tto Stele hi to indiX tie teluke of their birth. For tie fe.v pertone 
counted in the State, who were born out of India, the name of they native couutyy 
was reckoned to be enough. The Bombay Presidency wim asked, as_ m 1021, to 
show the pratm of the State for the birthplace figures of ^e Baroda-born en^e- 
rated witBn the limits of that Pro^dnce. This was at first a^yl to, Imt from 
motives of economy the details were subsequently withheld. \\e however agreed 
to rive details of districts lot all British Indian provinces and the larger todian 
states ■ and as it will appear from the margin, the State census orgam^tion 
eiideavonrefl to diselmige its responsibilities in this regard to the best of its abihty. 
Our largest ]H>pulatioii exchanges are 
with our big neighbour, the Bombay 
Presidency, anrl the network of states 
in Gujarat and Kathiawad, There the 
uiimbei under “ Bombay luispecified ” 
was only 197 or .07 [ler cenl: of the 
total number of immigrants from 
Bombay. The ratio of “ unspecified ” 
ero^vs "with the remoteness of the 
province dealt with. Kvery endeavour 
however was made to teach the enu¬ 
merating staff the details of Xudian 
geographV in the instmetion classes, 
and infonnative booklets gi^dng details 
■ol names of countries and of distriets 
and chief towns of provinces and 
important Indian states were dis- 
tributefl broadcast. The liirthplace 
returns are compiletl m Imperial Fable 
\T, in which the district details of the 
Boinbay Presidency alone are publish^ 
and as to othei units only the proyiaciai 
totals are shown. But the district j- * i i 

details of other provinces and states were supplied m manuyiript te individual 
t'ensua Sutierintendente of Provinces and States belonging to the iVll-Indm Cenyis 
organisation. State Table XVIII gives additional details m three parts of (a) 
inSnigrants bv age periods, {b) immigrants from selected areas by age end occupa¬ 
tion for the C'itv of BartKla, and (c) the comparative hteracy m loi^ and immi¬ 
grant population aged JO and over of Eaioda City by wards: The 1^ nan^ was 
prepared from a special sort of slips by birthplace and age correlated with literacy. 
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The figures of age therefore do not exactly correspond to the age-retuma com¬ 
piled after the smoothing process to l^e explained in the next chapter, for the City 
of Baroda. 

80, ScofM of the Chapter— The main concern of this chapter is to find 
out from the birthplaces of the enumerated population the extent of the movements 
of the people, whither it moves, how much of it moves and why it nio^'es at 
all. In the absence of any organisation for the registration of migrants the 
birthplace is the oidy clue for ihiding out whether a person is an immigrant 
or not.^ The question of migration ^s been already anticipated in the general 
discussion of the variations in the population figures in the first chapter and an 
attempt has also been made, hy the use of certain simple mathematical formulae, 
to measure the volume of migration from decade to decade. In this chapter we 
w^l give further details of this movement, its variations from place to place, its 
hind, sex ratio and other particulars. 


81, Accuracy of the Return— That these instructions were effective 

in bringing about greater accuracy 
in the results is seen in the progreasit'e 
decline of “ District unspecified 
figures ” in the birthplace returns of 
persons coimted here who were bom 
somewhere in Bombay Presidency 
and Sind. This decline is striking 
in this census compared to the 
pre\ious two enumerations. 
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82. Limitations of the Birthplace Return— The census takes the 
birthplace as the^sole test of the enumerated person s normal residence and assumes 
that he has immigrated to the place of enumeration from his place of birth. How 
unsatisfactory test is may lie realised from a few instances of anomalies. For 
example, a family of semi^permanent settlers have been counted in an area, in 
one census; they ha\"e children bom in that place who are counted in the next 
census as part of the native bom population, although they are really not so. 
Again a genuine re.sident, whose mother may have been born elsewhere'and gone 
there for her confinement when he was bom, has to show a different birthplace in 
the returns of the place of which he is to all intents and purposes a native and 
thereby becomes an ‘ immigraut.’ Again any calculation of the volume of genuine 
immigration is vitiated, because ca.suaJ visitors, railway passengers or stragglers 
from beyond the State are counted on the census date or thereby included under 
iimuigrants. Even if they are genuine immigrants, the mere" record of their 
bitthpla<^ is no guide to their real domicile. Thus a soldier born in Malta, and 
counted in Baroda is compiled as a native of Malta, although he is a genuine natim 
of England. A Japanese nmy have been bom in Baroda, and, retuming to his 
native eoiuitiy soon after, may haire come back later in life to his place of birth 
on business and counted on the census date. He thus liecomes a “ Baro<lian " and 
part of the State’s natural population 1 The birthplace return is full of these 
anomalies, and it is hoped future censuses will seek to improve upon it hy adding 
claipes in the schedule about nationality and race, and correlating these facts with 
nativity and occupation. But this means overchaiging the questionnaire, and 
cannot be undertaken uriless it is relieved by omitting certain details. In* 
firmities or (if we may suggest this, taking courage with both hands) Rdi^on 
In view of the defectiveness of these returns of birthplace, it is usual not to eximiine 
them in conjunction with any other factor. Sul>sidiiicy Tables given at the end 
of this chapter are merely concerned with dealing out a1>so]ute figures and are 
j>re]parea by merely arranging Imperial Taljle \l in a certain way and collating 
similar figures of the Barofla-born emmiemted elsewhere, supplied bv oth^ 
provinces and states. 

Types of Migrants- Defective as they are, the birthplace figures are 
dually accepted as a rough index of the source of migration in the hope that in 
dealing with large figures on both sides (i.e., of immigration and emigration) these 
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aRomAlied will tend to cancel out. Apert irom these anoniftljeSf the figures 
Lowevertend toermnge themselves in a particular manner, and these particidaTities 
repeat themselves from census to census with the regularity of taws. Thus a 
certain type of migration tends to have a predominaiice of females and this sex 
feature persists constantly from decade to decade. Again, masculinity, it is noticed, 
rises with the distance of the place of birth of immigrants. The more remote the 
area from which they come, the less likely are they to have parity of ratio. 
Further, the proportion of the sexes tends to van* with the nature of themigmfcions. 
These tendencies are found associated with particular types of migration, of 
which the Indian census recognises five kinds. These main forms are: 

“ (f) cofudl, which comprise miaor movemonte between neighbouring villages, which 
may bo of a permanent or tcmpotaiy character and cnnio into our records only when the persona 
crossed the borders of two birthplace units; (li) tentporary, due uanally to the ragratiou of 
oooliea to meet the demand for labour on canals, railways and so forth and to journey on 
business or in connection with pilgrimages, tnairiage ceremonies and the like j (fit) periodic, dne 
to sossonal demands for labour generally for the harvests *; (ty) semi~p&ytiatta^, whore the 
inhabitants of one place earn their living in another but maintain connection with their own 
homes and ultimately return there ; (r) penwamt, usually in the nature of colonisation. Y'tTiile 
it is natnially impo^ible to isolate tbe statistics of thase various classes of migration some 
estimate is p^ible as to their respective importance from (o) the distance between the places 
of enumeration and birthplace. (6) the proportion of the sexes among the mi^nts and (c) our 
general knowledge of the chief territorial movements in lUfferent parts of India and the statis¬ 
tical information regarding them which is obtainable &om vanoua independent sources, f 

84. Nature of Casual and Short EKstance Movements— It is iraxwrtant 
to understand the nature of the first type of these mo^'ements, as they relate to 
tbe movement iu contiguous areas, which absorb the bulk of our tnigmnts. These 
are miscalled “ casual,” for the greater portion of migrants of this land are brides 
married in a village other than their oivn or children of such brides bora in the 
native village of their mothers. These occur as migrants onl}^ when villages 
belong to different clistricts. Migrations of tins kind are permanent forms of 
short-distance movements, in which the sex ratio will depend on the nature of the 
exchange. Some areas give more brides tlian they take, but on the whole, there 
is always a deficiency of males in this form of movement. Further, a frequent 
type of casual movements is the number of pilgrims, the majority of whom are 
women, who flock to temple places or other seats of religion : e,g,, Divarka, Ee}'t, 
Karnali, Unawa, Bechraji, etc. Other varieties of short-distance movements are 
of the temporary^ kind, and of these the most conspicuous was the kijrat raoii’e- 
ment, of ivhich full details have been given in the first chapter. 

§ 2. Main Results 

Main Figures of Immigration— The general results of the birthplace 
returns will be stated here. The census records a total of 3*34,57y persons, who 
have retumefl birthplaces outside the State. These birthplaces may be grouped 
under fiv’e heads: 

{rt) CoHtigtiom areas : w'hich include the five districts of British Gujarat, 
the districts of Khandesh and Nasik that border on the Southern division of the 
State, the different states, large and small, of Gujarat and Kathiawad and the 
little island of Diu on the Kathiawad coast belonging to Portugal; 

(6) Fairtg near areas: made up of the remainder of Bombay Presidency 
and States including Bombay Citj’, the Deccan and Sind, Portuguese India, 
Rajputoua with .\jmere-Merwara, iCentral India .4gency and Gwalior State; 

(c) Jtemotc: which include the provinces of Delhi, Punjab, United 
Provinces, Bihar and Orissa and Central Provinces (with their tespectiv'e states), 
and the Indian State of Hyderabad ] 

* of vcftJimwi taJgntiqii In other p&jtB qf the wiorld ftcv the rtitlJfin worktri who before the MMd 

to IfATfl their oAtive Iftntl Abort pcrio^ltfur nemiwiiAl emplotnaont in Ccntnl Eunnpep Sooth Amerjc* i!lW!whpreiK 
[riflh bftrreaitfiirH who CAine to CrcHt Britain cAch the Ah^nl^a who wne to YuiDouth for 

herring ftntl the gr^t intiui of labour into Kent for the 

t Tlu Ctmtiw Repori 0 / India, pare $3, 
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i {(?) remote: comprising; the rest o£ India, such as Assam, Bengal, 

Burma, etc.; 

(c) Out^e India: from countries other than India, of Asia, Europe and 
the rest of the work!,—Sepal and Cerlon being counted as outside India. 

Under these five heads the sex ratio of immigrants is shown in the 

margin. There are 
145 females to tOO 
amongst immi¬ 
grants. The ratio for 
females decreases 
as t!ie area of their 
birth gets more 
remote Imt for very 
remote aifeas and 
countries beyond * 
India, for special 
reasons which ndll 
Ije given ]>resently. 
the ratio of females 
is greater. The bulk of the immigrants are from continuous areas. 

Se. Mobility of the Population— The extent of the mobility of tlie 
population is shown by the following proportions of the actual enumerated popu¬ 
lation according to their birthplace. This table is based on Suteidiarj' Table lY 
given at the end of this chapto. 
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SUBSIDlAltY TABLE I 

Proportions op the Enumerated according to their Birthplace 
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The above table shows that 80 per cent of the State population were bom 
within their district of enumeration; only one per cent came from other districts 
of the State, 12 from adjacent fiaTts of British and other State territory and the 
rest from everv-where else. The ven* Email part w'ldch the districts of the State 
play in the migration figures is the' result of its dispersed character, on which 
emphasis has been laid in the introductory' paragrapha of this Report. Where 
districts are more compact than others, there its population is more native to the 
soil. Thus the Kathiawad division is riddled with “ foreign " territory and con¬ 
tiguous areas contribute no less than 18 per cent of its jiopiilation in this census. 
The Northern on the other hand is the most compact division, and has 9,1 jier cent 
of its inhabitants bom within its limits. The ptotwrtions for Central 
and South Gujarat are affected by the presence of the hijraii^ on the census date. 
If these ate omitted (less those amongst them who were born within the Stated 
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the proportions are altered as in the 
margin. The total iiiim.l>er of hijrcdh, 
found in these two divisions, who ivere 
born outside the State, was 24,166. 

Excluding these from the census popula¬ 
tion of these two tlistriots and also from 
the immigrants total from contiguous 
areas, we find the proportion of inuni- 
granta from contiguous areas to t’entral 
Gujarat Is reducetl from J43 to 124 and 
to South Gujarat from 165 to 143. The non-contiguous areivs bulh moat largely 
in the Central Gujarat as in the tlty, the Deccani popuLition is concentrated 
and its faetoriea offer the greatest scope of industrial lahour from Kajputana 
and the Gnitwl ProAnnces. Outside India " forms only 1 per mille of the 
population of the State with 1,502 persons of whom a fifth wm found in the 
(Ht}'-, 91 were Cfoimtetl in Okhamandal, the bulk belonging to the ships which had 
touched Port Okha on the census day. 
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87. Main Figures of Emigration— The general total of the Baroda-bom 

coimtel elsewhere iiecesaarily l)e meoitiplete. Tlie figures from other 

provinces and states have now arrived, hut not one has acceflwi to my Te<jue8t 
to give details by districts. I^ortngnese and French India ret^sarenot a\'ailable 
an<l onlv figures from Ceylon and Ithotiesia have been furnished by the Census 
t^ommissioner. These census returns give a total of 195,456 persons born in 
Baroda State enumerated elsewhere so far as they are available. The marginal 
table divides these 
emigrants according 
to the distance they 
have travelled from 
their homes and the 
sex ratio amongrt. 
each class of emi¬ 
grant. Here the 
inunobility of the 
State ]>op Illation is 
even more strikingly 

illustrated than in _ ^ 

the corresponding table regarding iminigranta. The State receiv^ far 
than it gives, e\^n if we exclude the temporary- factor of the Atyro^ia. The 
Outside India ” emigrant from Baroda is a much larger factor than the 
al>ove figures show. .Special statistics were coUecteii regarding these ami details, 
wdl be discuased in a subsefjuent [wragraph. 

88. Mobility according to Emigratioii Figures—^ with immignAts, 
we give a corresponding table for emigrants, showing proportions per mille of the 
natural population who were enumerated in the different census areas grouped 
according to degree of remoteness. This table is based on Subsidiary Table V 
given at the end of this chapter. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II 


Proportions of thb Barooa-borx according to area of Enumeration 
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Only nine per cent of the natural populiition were found outride the district 
of their hirth in this census in the different parts of India, and such other parts 
of the world from which census returns were available: but the immobility of the 
population would be found to be even greater when we deduct out of this nine per 
cent, eight for contiguous areas and the districts of the State. ITardly more than 
one per cent would seem from the census figures to venture out to remote areas. 
But this is not entirely correct. Africa. Europe and even Japan are countries 
which furnish evidence of the enterprise of “ Barodians ” who have gone and 
settled there of whom mere census returns of birthplace can show no trace. Of 
the different divisions of the State, the most self-sufficing in this census as well as 
in 1921 was the Northern district. 92 per cent of whose natural population were 
counted there at the census. As emigration figure.s are not received by districts, 
the above table (as well as Subsidiary Table V) has been prepared by distributing 
emigrants of contiguous areas according to the prant nearest to the British di.strict 
or Indian state in which they were counted ; while the emigrants in other areas 
were distributed pro rata according to population strength of these divisions of the 
State. 


89. Variation in Migration —Having considered the actual state of things 
as disclosed in the census, we shall discuss now the general variations in the figures 

of migrants since 1921. In 
the margin, a small table is 
given showing the variation 
per cent amongst the 
migrants and in the pro¬ 
portion {ler cent in the last 
two censuses. The ratios 
for the Iimuigrants are 
calculated on the total 
actual population censused in the two years, w'hDe the.se for the emigrants 
are based on the total natural population as found for the last two censuses. 
The increase amongst immigrants is more than double the rate of growth in the 
general population, while emigrants have declined by neatly 12 per cent. If we 
exclude the hijratis bom outside the State, the increase amonj^t immigrants ia 
reduced to 28.8 per cent. Thus the volume of immigrations has largely 
increased and the balance due to migration has turned decidedly in favour of 
the State. 

90. Variation in Migrants iby Divisions-yfal Immigration —We wQ] 
now note variations amonpt immigrants by divisions. The margin shows the 
number and proportion of the foreign bom in each division and the City of Baroda. 

The smallest proportion 
of outsiders is in North 
Gujarat as usual and the 
City returns slmilArly 
show a considerable 
proportion of outsiders. 
The extraordinary factor 
of hijralis accounts for 


Gujarat. If the hijratis 
are excluded the propor¬ 
tion becomes only 13 and 
15.5 respectively. The 
increase in the number of outsiders in the City is mostly due to the opening of the 
railway workshops aud the textile mills attracting foreign bom labour The 
increase in South Gujarat, apart from the MjraiiSy is more apparent than real. 
It is mainly due to the return of the repatriated ^uth African bom Indians, whose 
homes are in Navsari pmrU. 
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(6) Emufrafion.—T!\i& figures of emigrants can only be estiinatcd, as details 
for districts are not supplied ^om other places. But taking only the emigrants 
to other parts of ludia^ the distri¬ 
bution is shown as in the margin. 

Everywhere the proportionate figures 
show decline since 1921, particularly 
in Central Gujarat, where there are 
now four emigrants less per hundred 
of the natural population. 

91. Inter-Divisional Migra¬ 
tion- We shall now consider the 
various types of migration a little 
more in detail. First the largest 
type, concerned with contiguous or 
short flistance movements may be taken up. In para DO above, two marginal 
tables have been gii’en, in which it w-ill he noticed that the totals of the migrants 
of individual districts exceed the all-State figures of immigrants and emigrants by 
14,591. This figure represents the net result of exchange of populationa between 
the difierent divisions: that is to say. Subsidiary Tables IV and V give details of 
distribution of these migTants in the different natural divisions. The geographical 
situation prevents any 
large migration hut it 
appears that this inter¬ 
change is increasing 
gradually ye.ar by year. 

In JDll, the total 
inter-divisional mig¬ 
rant figure was 10,540. 

In 1921, this figure 
rose to 12,778. ?fow 
it has incresised by 
1,813, The most re¬ 
markable feature of 
this migration is tbat 
Kathiawad, a remote and not well-favoured part of the State, always gives more to 
other divisions of felie State than it receives from them. Bnt,^ as pointecl out 
already while discussing variations in the first chapter, this division is a gainer in 
migration as against the other states of Kathiawad. How these gains and losses 
are distributed is seen from the following Subsidiary Table; — 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE III 
Migration between Natural Divisions 
(.ACTUAL FIGURES COMPARED WITH 1921) 
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The above table shows tliat the ('ity and Harocia division are the largest recipients 
of immigrants from other ill visions ; as being the capital and centre of adminia- 

tration and business activity tills urea ofiers tbe most of 
what little scope tJiere is for employment or enter|>rise in 
the State. T^t this migration is genu me, in search for 
livelihofxJ, and mom or leiss semi-]iermaiient in character 
is indicated by the fairly constant high female ratio 
amongst these migrants jiersisting in the last three 
censuses, Ihe bulk of it is not certainly of the casual 
type of " marriage migrant,” although taking of brides 
from Kathiawad Patidarshns liecome itiereasingly common 
of late years. 

92. Variation in Volume of Migration— We shall now take up the chief 
iteuis of the extra-State migration. S^aue general figures of the volume of 
migration must first he given. In the first chapter we have already 
estimated in addition to the hijratis that immigrants and emigrants in the 
last ten years numbered 1^1,0]0 and 31,900 respectiv'ely. Calculating separately 
for males and females, these estimates are divided into 47.500 males and 
83,510 females for the former imd 13,831 males and 18,079 females for the latter 
t^'pe of movement, in 1931, the respective estimates for niigtation were 100,593 
and 79,385. The very large drop in the emigration figures requires an explana¬ 
tion as each type of migration is taken up this particular phenomenon will be 
analysed and attempts be made to assign reasons. In the meanwhile the 
general reason may be suggested that the true Baiwla-born emigrant, working in 
outside areas must have returned to his home during the flec.aile and contributed 
to the general oenaus increase in the fiopulatioii. It appears to be the general 
impression that the industrial crisis in Boiidiay and other places of opportunity 
for Baroda enterprise has resulted in driving many pe<>ple back to their homes 
and relations ndthin the State to stay on till the crisis pa.<^es away and better times 
return. One indication of this is foimd in the fact already stuted that tbe increase 
in occupied houses has not been pari passu with the general increase in popula¬ 
tion. Another indication is that the number of persons horn in the State and 
enumerated within it has risen from 1,894,028 to 2,118,428 or by nenjirly 12 per 
cent, while the natural rate of increase is only 9 per cent. Thus it is permissible 
to infer that if this natural rate of increase were applical>le to this item of variation, 
tbe number of the Baronia-ljom counted wnthin the State in 1931 would have been 
only 2,064,401 ; thus the excess of 53,937 may l^e almost entirely credited to this 
account of retumetl emigrants. 

§ 3. Detailed Study by .4tcE.4S 

93. Contiguous Areas— We now come to the largest item of our migration 
statistics. 288,255 out of a total of 324.579 immigrants from beyond the State (or 
89 per cent) come from the adjacent districts of British Gujarat and neighbouring 
states of Gujarat and Kathiawad. These are broadly of three types: (a) hijratis 
bom outside the State but within the British limits 35.093, in number or 14.8 per 
cent. (&) marriage migrants or children bom of such, an indeterminate number, 
but remaining fairly constant from decade to decarle, fc) casual visitors of the 
temporary type, pilgrims, float ing population, etc,, and (d) real genuine migrants, 
who have b«n moved to travel out of their homes, for settlement, search for 
livelihood or enterprise. Emigrants numbering 180,138 also belong to the above 
t 3 rt)ea with the exception of (a) which wa-s only a political immigration caused by 
special reasons. The number imder (&) of emigrants is difficult to estimate. There 
is a frequent interchange of wives between Baroda prani and Kaira and Broach 
^'illages. Certain of the British villages in Chaiotar form with others in our terri¬ 
tory an endogamous gbl {circle) for kulin Patidars. Kadwa Kanbia of South 
Gujarat form a similar of their own. The Rewa Kantha and Palanpur agencies 
similarly have exchanges with our Baroda and Mehsana pron/s. Considering that 
the population of the State is only about a quarter of its contiguous area, it ^ould 
give one-fourth of marriage migrants to what it receives, but in practice the quota 
does not work out to that extent. Female immigrants from contiguous areas number 
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[60,328 (less hijralis) while the emigrants to similar areas is only 109,000, so that 
we give much less in these bridal exchanges presumably than we receive. All 
iniinigrants have been compiled by age, but separate age-returns of Mjralis are 
not available. Assuming that 80 per cent hijraii females are aged 15 and over, 
and deducting these hijraii females, we get 70,884 female-s aged lo and over from 
British districts of Gujarat. (State Table XVIII-A gives the absolute figures i>f 
immigrants by age). In 1021, female immigrants (15 and over) numbered 56,430. 
Neglecting the slight error involved in the difference in grouping of ages in the two 
ceiSuses by taking a mean of their two figures, and using the Longstaff method, 
we calculate that 30,368 women aged 13 and over must have come to the State 
during the last ten years. Exactly how many of these were “ marriage migranta’' 
it is not possible to tell. But the mean number of children aged 0-15, among 
these immigrants, making the necessary reductions on account of Idjraiis for these 
five districts, was 13,738, Applying a 20 per cent mortality we would estimate 
that some 9,800 children must have Imen bom in their homes and come to the 
State with their mothers during the decade. Thus we uill not be far ^vrong in 
assuming that 20,000 women of marriageable ages and over came to the State in 
the decade as ” bridal ” immigrants. As the decade's marriage total is well over 
150,000 this supposition is not excessive. 

94. Estimate of Volume of Immigration from Contiguous Areas — Now 

the total volume of immigration during the decade from contiguous area;? can be 
calculated if we split the immigrant total of 1931 into contiguous British areas and 
Indian states. The mar¬ 
gin does this and com- 
pare.s the absolute ^ures 
of two censuses. The 
difference between the 
two censuses in British 
districts is reduced from 
57,227 to 32,134. by 
eliminating the kijtati 
factor. From the mar¬ 
ginal figure-S and using 
the Longstaff method 
we arrive at the follow¬ 
ing estimates of kinds 
of immigrants that must 
have come to the State 
during the last ten years;— 

(1) C&iditjumts areas. — hijratis, 25,093 of whom 9,864 must have been 

females aged 15 and over; 

(2) 64,028 other immigrants of whom 30,368 must have lieen adult women 

aged at least 15 and over. Of these, at least 20,000 should hav^e 
been women, and 9,800 children. The genuine type of immigrants 
must have numbered about 34,200 or nearly Imlf the total estimate 
for these areas. 

95. Esdurate of Emigration to Conti^ous ^eas — ^The emigration during 
the decade can. be similarly estimated for Brit ish territory and Indian states separ¬ 
ately. For British territory, the number of emigrants during the decade according 
to the method followed was 5,748 as against 36,072 in 1911-21. For Indian states, 
the respective figures of emigrants for the two decade.’i are 20.068 and 22,807. 
Evidently the tide of movement outside to short distance areas has receded; the 
decline in Indian states is slight and due to normal fluctuations. The movement 
here is mostly confined to marriage exchanges. In British contiguous territory, 
the decline is serious. VVe have estiumted the number of “ marriage-immigtantsj' 
to be about 20,000 in the last ten years. Tins is a fairly constant factor. Of this 
figure, about a quarter must be assigned on the basis of population to the Indian 
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states adjacent to our Raj. The renaammg 15,000 must have gone out of the 
State as brides to British territoiy. But the net volume of emigration is only 
6,748. The discrepancy is therefore to be explained in the following three ways :— 

(a) Some returned as wives of hijraiis and ^ot counted in our census. 
Of the 26,755 hijratis, 1,662 were bom in our State, including 1,389 
women, the bulk of whom were married. 

(&) Large numbers of emigrants returned to our territory, owing to agri¬ 
cultural and imhistrial depression and also as labourers for our new 
mills and factories. The greater part of the increase in Charotar 
towns is due to this last named reason. 

(c) There was a real decline in the movement to contiguous areas, as to 
other areas within India generally. Inducements were less strong, 
the scope for expansion within the limits of the State had not yet 
exhausted itself, and the wherewithal for enterprise outside seemed 
to dimini sh appreciably . 

96. Fairly Neay Areas —^These areas gave 22,622 to Baroda 

and received from the 
State 13,067 persons. 
The margin specifies the 
details per area included. 
Under Portuguese India, 
no emigrants are noted, 
but it may be mentioned 
here that Diu is cijntigu- 
ous to Kodinar and must 
contain as many Baroda- 
bom persons as we have 
recorded natives of that 
island; but no figures have 
so far been fumiahed 
of these details. With 
non-contiguous parts of the Bombay Presidency and States, our exchanges recorded 
in this census are about equal; with Gwalior, the same is the case, while we give 
nearly double of what we receive from Central India Agency- On the other hand, 
we receive nearly 12 times from Rajputana the number that we send to that ter¬ 
ritory. This migration exchanges with fairly near areas is almost entirely of 
the true type of semi-permenent or permanent nature anti variations do throw 
a very helpful light on the economic conditions of the people. From Bombay 
non-contiguoiis districts and areas, the largest contingent is from Ratnsgiri, 
Colaba and Bombay City. Poona district and Kolhapur state are other important 
contributors. Immigrants from Rajputana have largely increased in this census 
particularly in North Gujarat, Baroda City and pranL The greater part, of 
these immigrants are Hindus—Brahmans and Vanias and a few Bhils. The 
hlusalmans from Rajputana are mostly from Ajmeic. These immigrants are the 
most important contingent, outside of Bombay Presidency, in the,State foreign 

boni” population and have shown consiatent morease since 1911. 

(ft) Emigrants —Emigrants to this class of territory have declined since 
1921 by over 21 percent. More than 54 per cent are found in Bombay City 
alone, and emigrants of this t 3 rpe are mostly wncated and middle ckss. Emigrants 
to this city of opportunity increased from 450 in 1911 to 9,757 in 1921 but since 
then have declinra to 6,93$ in 1931. This fall is attributable to economic causes, 
and accentuates the feature of the returned emigrants to which reference has been 
already made. Thana and Poona districts come long after the Bombay City in point 
of number of emigrants ; the Poona owes mostly Vanias and artisans who are long 
settled there. In Thana, the emigrants are mostly Kolis working on salt pans 
and other labour, on a seasonal basis, which explains why so many of them have 
their wives and children behind. 
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97. Remote and Very Remote Areas— Migration between this State 
and these areas is not large, and the figures need not detain us long. The remote 
areas give t0,l5o persons and receive I, (43 (or nearly one ninth). The very remote 
areas give 2,^5 and receive t,0oS. The former class includea the Unites! Provinces 
and States which furnish 
the largest contingent of 
imniigrants (7.012). Next 
to these are Punjab and 
Delhi, and Central Pro¬ 
vinces. The immigrants 
from the last named 
are mostly limited to 
Marathi Speakers — Dee- 
cani Erahjnans and Mara- 
thus who have intermar¬ 
ried with local residents. The most remarkable feature of the variations is the 
la rge increase of immigrants from the United Pro viacea in the State, particuiariy in 
the Citv, where their number is now more than double. They have also come 
more into evidence in the country-aide, where the tall gaunt Bhaiya is quite an 
occasional figure as protector of the farmers' fields. The State has not encouraged 
SindhlsandMakranis for tbia purpose, as they are a lawless and turbulent lot. That 
is why these Bhaiyas are more favoured. 
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98. Sex Ratio of MigranU from Remote and Very Remote ^ea#— Or¬ 
dinarily one would expect that as the distance of places with which migrants are 
concerned grows more remote, so the female ratio declines. This is howex^er modified, 
by the circumstance that if the migration is of a permanent or semi-jwrmanent 
nature then the ratio approaches parity. Thus European officers in this country 
are immigrants of a semi-permanent nature and they have frequently their families 
with them. The sex ratio amongst them would 1)e higher than amongst labourers 
from United Provinces and Ra jputana. Immigrants fwini veiy remote areas show 
femininitj'^ to the extent of 44 per cent, while remote areas have only 30. This is due 
mainly to the fact that inunigrants with birthplaces m Burma and Madras are of 
a semi-permanent nature and come here accompanied by their families. In remote 
areas, the inunigrante from United Pro^dnces are of the labouring class and have 
a low female ratio and as they are the most numerous, they help to bring the 
average for the whole class down. 


99. Oveneas Migration ! (u) Coming to the last class, we 

find that the State contains 1,502 persons from countries outside India ; of these 
460 belong to Asia, 88 to Euto^, 938 to Africa, 15 to America and 1 to New Zealand. 
Of the 400 Asiatics 239 are Nepalese and 122 Afghans. 44 Japanese were also 
recorded of whom 38 belonged to a ship which halted at Port Okha on the census 
date. The 88 persons from Europe include 77 from United Kingdom. The largest 
item of the .\frican bom is “ Africa unspecifie<i'’ (540). 230 are from South .4frica. 
Abyssinia claims 27. In 1921, only 614 persons from outside India were recorded : 
thus the influx from this quarter would seem to have multiplied. But the increase 
is more apparent than real. The mcrease under 
Asia is due to the presence of Gurkhas in 
the employ of the State Forces. The Asiatic 
immigrants are largely of the temporary 
kind, one in five of them being female. 

Tbe Europeans have slightly incr^sed, but 
this is almost entirely due to the presence of a ship 
at Port. Okha. The Americans have declined, 
because of economy in the missionary organi¬ 
sation. The very large increase under Africa is 
however not due to any influx of genuine natives 
of Africa, but to the return of repatriated 
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Indians, many of whom were bom and domicilotl m Africa, but all belondng by 
ancestry to this State. The female ratio of these immigrants is high tog 
nearly * 68 per cent but if we except the African bom element, the ratio ia 
only 25. 


(&) Overseas Ain Emigrants to countries outside India cannot be 

estimated from census'data. Only 10 persons have been so far reported by the 
Census Commissioner for India as having been counted in Ceylon and Rhod^ia. 
Rut the overseas item of the Baroda emigration is very much larger, in fact it is 
an important feature of Baroda migration statistics. Since 1911, therefore, the 
census authorities of the State have attempted to supplement the enumeration 
figures which local enquiries and figures furnished by the Political ofiice of paseports 

issued during the decade. Taluka 
Vahivatdars were asked to furnish 
statements of persona and families 
belonging to their charges, who were 
known to reside abroad. As the 
facts w’eie supposed to be w*ell-known 
to village olficials, the statement 
may be accepted as accurate. A com¬ 
parative inset table is given above 
which shows the variations in the 
strength of these overseas emigrants 
since 1911. The number has pro¬ 
gressively increa-sed, showing a net 
growth of 195 per cent in the last 20 years. This increase is shared by divisions 
except North Gujarat. Four taVdes (Subsidiary Tabiea VII-X) are ^ven at the 
end of this chapter Bhowing (t) emigrants by country of residence, (*t) eiui grants 
by period of absence from the state, (m) emigrants by occupation and 
(tv) emigrants by caste. From these tables the following summary' results are 

given. There ate 5,284 families of “Baro- 
dians” foimd abroad, consisting of 7,967 
males and 2,52 S females. These emigrants 
are distributed in the principal countries 
of the world a-s in the margin, with correspond¬ 
ing figures for 1921, If these are to be 
Vjelieved, in spite of the vigorous pursuit 
of the policy of repatriation there, the 
number of Barotla emigrants has increased in 
South Africa. The East Africa emi^tion 
also became important during the decade. 
The increa.^e in Europe include.s an extra¬ 
ordinary item of 198 Barodisns in Spain, 
which on enquiry proves to be a fact. 
Vobras from Kamrej taluka have iieen carrying 
on business there for years, especially in two 
towns, Bilboa and Malaga. 
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(c) Overseas EmitjrajUs hij Caste and Occupation — The main castes represented 
amongst emigrants are PatidaTs(2,332), KoliB (650), Brahmans (450), Luhanas (315), 
MochLs (2.32) and Vankars (230) amongst Hindus; and Vohras (3,216) and Meraons 
(160) amongst Muslims. Hindus numher 6,777 or 55 per cent; Muslim are 4,706 or 4.5 
per cent. There are besides ft Patsis and two Anglo-Indians (presumably Christians). 
In view of their proportion to the general population, the Muslims contribute much 
more than their share to this overseas ndgration. The majority of these Muslim 
emigrants are traders, who are (laring mtreprenmrs and luive contributed largely 
to the building up of the wealth of such places as Transvaal, Natal and Abyssinia. 
By occupation these emigrants are divided as follows : 4.923 are engaged in trade : 
4.300 in private serv'ice, largely connected with trade, 22! are hairdressers, 1(H) are 
tailors, and 148 makers of boots and shoes, 189 are engaged in the washing industry 
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while only SS ate teachers, 21 engaged m agriculture and 16 in government service. 
Lastly 26 are unemployed. 

(d) Volume of Overseas Emiffralwn —‘Finally we shall try and estn^te the 
volume of this emigration during the last 10 years. There are three ways in which 
this can be done. First there is the LongstaS method or the similar but more 
elaborate formula advocated in this Report, We have already estimated the 
volume of emigration according to this method. The figure arrived at is 6,670 
{vide para 34, Chapter I). The second clue in tWs 
matter is furnished by Subsidiary Table VIII in 
winch the emigrants are classifira according to 
the length of residence. This is at best unsatis¬ 
factory, as the mahal data are only based 
on guess work. As the margin shows, on the 
mahal estimates of periods of absence from the 
village, 8,465 emigrants have been away from the 
State within ten years, so that this figure may 
be taken as the estimate of overseas emigrants who left the State duriM the 
last 10 years. The second estimate is lugher because it includw children 
etc., of families of emigrants who are bom in the places in which they reside. 
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ADDITIONAL SUBSIDIARY TABLES 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V 


Emigration (Actual Figures) 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI 

Migration between the Baroda State aitd other Parts of India 
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CHAPTER in—BIRTHPLACE AND BHCBATION 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE Vl-A 

Showing the Number op Immigrants and Emigrants from and to the 

Bombay Presidengt 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII 


DlSTKlB L'TlOS OF OvEfiSEAS EMIGRANTS BY COUKTRY OF ReSIDEKCE 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII 

Overseas EsaoRANTs by Period of Absence from the State 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX 


Occupation of Overseas Emigrants 
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Emigrants by Caste 
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CHAPTER IV 
AGE 


Part I 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


§ 1, General Analysts op the Returks 

100. Scope of Part I— This chapter is conoemcd with the analysis of the 
ai^e-Tetums. It has two parts. Part II containa the actuarial analysis of the age- 
returns, after they are carefully corrected and graduated by elalwrate niathetuatical 
formuljB, Since '1921, a Life Table mth deductions of birth and death rates and 
expectation of life in the different age'groups has formed a special feature of the 
Census Report of the State. For the present census, Professor Mukherji of the 
Baroda College has prepared this Life Table witha report on it which forms Part II 
of this chapter. In Part I therefore it is unnecessary to deal with the age-figures 
from this or anv other technical aspect. Our main concern will be to take the 
^tes of this census, subject them to such ordinary smoothing as is prescribed 
for all India and deduce general conclusions regarding the distribution and 
variation of the age-constitution, correlatmg them finally with such of the vital 
statistics as are worth consideration. In the opening chapter we have alre^y 
shown the value of these registration figures and the extent of their reliabihty. 
The bearings of these returns (in their bread groups) on the general movement of 
population have been also briefiy dealt with there.^ We shall hero attempt a little 
closet analysis of tli 6 S 0 figures always lomeniboriiig that the inacoiLtaoy of tho 
age-record in the Indian Census has passed into a proverb. 

101. Reference to Statistics— The statistics regarding age, sex and 
civd condition of the population distributed by religion and administrative 
divisions are contained in the three parts of Imperial Table VII. The details of 
these matters in selected towns are given in State Table V. These Tables give the 
figures generally in croups of ages. The three parts of the Imperial Table give 
fibres for individual ages up to 5 and then for each relj^on for the whole State 
in quinary groups up to 70, collectbg the rest under the last group of 70 and oyer. 
For the different divisions, the groupings after the age of 20 are of ten yeara ending 
at 00 after which there is a final grouping of 60 and over. For the age-returns 
of towns, the groupings are os follows; 0-0, 7-13,14-10, 17-23, 24-33 and 34 and 
over. Sex enters into all combinations of figures from the very first and appears 
in all Tables. Age and sex form part also of the Caste and Infirmity Tables 
(Imperial Tables VIII and IX-C) for which ptirposc castes have been selected 
on a uniform basis of strength and grouped according to a literacy percent^e scale. 
The Infirmity figures of caste will be discussed in Chapter VII. But the caste 
figures of age, sex and civil condition are dealt with in this and the two succeeding 
chapters. Age again is a very important factor in the statistics regarding literacy, 
and its value is appraised in Chapter IX. Here we shall take up only the general 
age-returns irrespective of the reactions on them of civil condition and other factors. 
The special problems connected with sex we shall leave to the next chapter, limiting 
ourselves to occasional references to it where incT.-itable. The absolute figures 
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are leduced to proportions and correlated witli the vitality returns in the following 
Subsidiary Tables printed at the end of this part i — 

Sabsidiary Table —Age distribution of lOjOOO of each sex in the State and 

each natural division. 

„ II—Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in each main 

religion. 

, „ III—Age distribution of 1,000 of each sex in certain castes. 

„ „ IV—Proportion of children under 14 and of persons over 

43 to those aged 14-43 in certain castes: also of 
married females aged 14-43 per 100 females. 

,, „ V—Proportion of children under 10 and of persons aged 

60 and over to those aged 15-40 : also of married 
females aged 15-40 per 100 females. 

„ „ V-A—Proportion in certain religions of children under 10 

and of persons aged 60 and over to those aged 15-40; 
also of married females aged 15-40 per 100 females. 

„ VI—Variation in population at certain age-periods. 

„ VII—Reported birth rate by sex and natural divisions, 

„ VIII—Reported death rate by sex and natural divisions. 

IX—Reported death rate by sex and age in decade and in 
selected years per mille living at same age based on 
the figures of the Censuses of 1921 and 1031. 

„ X—Reported deaths from certain diseases per miUe of each 

sex. 

„ „ XI—Infantile mortality. 

102, Change in the Nature of Question asked— The above list does 
appear to be formidable but it shows the importance attached to the returns of age 
in their bearing on demological discussions, and it is necessary therefore to know 
exactly what they mean and how- they w^ere collected, and to remember in that 
connection that the nature of the question aaked In this census difiered from pre¬ 
vious occasions. We were required this time to ask p^ple to return them ages 
neatest their birthdays. The instructions on the cover in this census specifically 
enjoined the census sta€ to write 

(») the record of age only in years, and not to enter months and days; 

(j») in the case of infants below one year, for such as were below six 
months, the age to be recorded was 0, for those aged over six months but below 
one year and six months, one year and so on. Those who had passed more than 
six montliB after their lest birth clay, should have om year added io tJieir already 
comjileied years of age; 

(-iii) for those who did not know their age, their memory should be assisted 
by reference to weLUmown events such as dates of famines, e.g. tefmo for the 
memorable famine year of sammt 1033 ) or cldiapamya {the equaJly notable year 
of samval 1056). Where even such devices failed, the age, from one's face and 
appearance, should be guessetl and recorded. 

These instructions marked a change from previous occasions, when only the 
completed number of years, i.e., “ age last birthday" was required to be returned. 
Thus, the age of a person who is 11 years 9 montJis would under the old definition 
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1)0 shown as 1 1 in 1921 and under the new, as 12 in 1931. rhis change in the method 
of record was justified on the ground that returns of conipleted years were not 
correct and gave quinary groups, which were w'holly imrehable for any actuanal 
purposes* On the present occasion, tlie i^e jicrtods actually returned were 0-^, 
4-li, and so on* Thus we see that if we add to the lower group half 

from the next higher group, we approach the definition of age of previous censuses. 
This new definition enabled us to have a first grouping into ternary and septena^- 
grouiJs (t.e., 0-3, 4-G, 7-13, 14-16, 17-23, etc.) which could he readjusted by 
taking half of the last and adding it to the next lower group to form quinary 
age-periods. Imperial Table VJI has been prepared in quinary groups in way. 
We have also compiled a table of annual age-retimis as actu^y returned by divn- 
PiJirtH and religions, which will be of use to the educationists in the prep^ation of 
priniarv school censuses (oide State Table X\T in two parts). Imperial Table 
Vll of ’l 931 prepared on the basis of ternary and septenarj^ group^ of age and 
later afljusted to quinary age-periods, thus approaches the age defimtion of 1921, 
but claims to be a correcter representation of the actual age-distribution than any 
previous record. 

1(^. Mean Age— The first corrections to which the age-returns were su^ 
jected at the time of compilation were helpful in serving the same purpose, as the 
other modes of correction pursued at other censuses* It is not necMsary to ref^ 
to these methods as previous Census Reports describe them in detail nnd Part II 
of this chapter explains and appraises them. The value of the method of Columnar 
differencing in particular has been discussed and compared with the process pursued 
on the present occasion by Rrofessor ilukherji vvho has analysed the inaccuraci^ 
of the return, the types of mistakes often found and how they arc to he correct^ 
in order to arrive at a fair view of what actually was the agchdistribution of toe 
population on the census date* Having got the co^rrected data the that 

is made of them is to find out the mean age in differeiit parte of tlm State, and 
amongst lUfierent reU^ons and classes of people. The mean age” is simply me 
average age of the living and is not to be confused uith tlie mean expectation of life, 
which is calculated after elaborate graduation of figures of persons Uving at each a^. 
The method hitherto foUowed of finding out the mean age vras simply to t^e the 
corrected figures for each age, multiplv them by the years of tliat age and the sum 
of these results divided by the total population gave the mean age for that year. 
As figures are generally compiled by quinary and decenmal groups, an 

approximation used to be attempted, by which the corrected popidatton at the end 
of each quinary group was first determined, viz. total of persons 5 years 
10 years and over and eo on, “ The sum of these totals multi|ibed by o, the 
difference of the age^viaioiis, and raised by 24 times the number of pe^i^ 
dealt with (f*e., in this case the total population) gave the number of years lived* 
The mean age vras obtained by dividing this last number by the number of 
persons dealt vrith*^’* 

104. Mean Age how calculated— the present occasion, the m^od 
of calculating the mean age was slightly varied vmdet orders of the Census Com- 
mismoner for India (rwte So* 24-llept. dated the 21st September 1931). The 
method consists in taking the quinarj' groups of age recorded, taking a middle 
point in the age-groups, multiplying the absolute figures of each age-group by 
the deviation number of that grou]) from the raidtfle group, siunming up the 
products in two sets fthe minus and the plus products separately) and then taking 
the difference between these two sums, dividing it by the total of figures of all 
ages. The result of this division is then multiphed by 5, the difference of yearn of 
the class intervals and the product is subatracted (or added, if the difference is a 
p-Dsitive result) from the middle point of age taken, and thus the mean ago is 
obtained. The above sounds complicated but will Iw easily understood from the 
following example* The total number for all ages b 8,442 ; and the last age-group 
returned is 61-(Jo. 


• Fhi* liullA Adjiuiu»tiAti(?Q Volums 1901 ^ S90* Btscigil €eiiaui 1911. 

L4 
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8,442 
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= —lAMH 

= —1.47, Mujtiplpiig —1.47 by 5 Tire get—^7.35 which, subetraci^ 
ed.fpom33, the mid*year of the tniddle age-group ^ves 25.65 as the mean ^e. It 
must be Temember^ that — 1.47 in the above example ^ves the value in class- 
intervals and must not be directly addedtoorsubstract^ from the arbitrary middle 
value, — i.e.^ 31-35 in this case—unless the interval ia also a unit. In the present 
illustration the class-interval is 5 units and accordingly the quotient is multiplied 
by 5 in order to obtain an answer in units. 

lOS. Mean Age by Divkioiis imd Religions— The mean ages for the differ¬ 
ent groups have been calculated on this basis. As we have age returns for indivi¬ 
dual ages for divisions and religions, the mean ages have been reckoned on the 
basis of individual ages smoothed on the same basis as in Imperial Table Yll* 
that is to say half of the numbena in the higher age is added to the lower age and 
so on. The interval being a unit, the final quotient is at once substractea from 
the middle year chosen without any further multiplication. In the margin are 

collected (from Subsidiary Table 
II) the mean ages as reckoned 
for the last four censuses by 
sex and the main religions. 
The detail^ figures for admi- 
nistratiYe divisions axe given in 
Subsidiary Table I. We have 
DO room for them here, nor Is 
detailed analysis necessary, for 
Uie difference in methods of 
calculation, coupled with the 
fact that smoothing of ages 
has also differed from census 
to census, vitiates the figures 
and renders any intelligible comparison impossible. The India Census Report of 
1921, for this reason, declined to discuss the differentmeanages on the ground that— 

(1) “ 1 am Dot aatiafied that the caJculations oa which they ore based (iDclndmg uiethodB 
of smoothiDg the ciode fignies) are euffioiently uniform at dt fffti yni to admit of any 

tnirtwottby compariaon of the resulting figures and (2) because the di fferernea xa the mean ago 
ate in any case merely the leault of foctom winch have alieady been diBcnssed in this chapter.’' 

Generally it may be said that the Jains have the highest mean age, and the 
Tribal abori^es the lowest, Baroda CSty has the highest average a^ of the 
living (24.77), and Kathiawad and South Gujarat share the lowest place in this 
respect. A hi^ mean age is associated with communities or regions with the 
most civilised standards ot life and the most settled conditions. A Tow mean age 
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wolilil mean either a high birth rate or a high rate of eurvival ora sbiiziksge b the 
old popnlatioD.} whose ranks 
may have been thinned by 


epidemics or other calamities 
that select adversely against old 
age. A high mean age may on 
the other hand mean an" un- 
progr^ive’* population with a 
low birth rate but with healthy 
oonditaons resultmg in a larger 
proportion of the old and the 
adnlt. Generally women are 
seen in the above table with a 
lower mean age than men 
because the f emal e of child 
population is bigger than mala. 
A slight decrease m the Hindu 
mean age b this census may 
be abo due to the fact that 
large numbers of the aborigmes 
have passed into Hinduism. 


_THE AGE PYRAMID 1931 - 
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106. General Results of 
Age Returns— We can now 
take a general review of the 
age returns. Subsidiary Table I 

g 'ves the age-distribution for 
ur censuses. The following 
summary shows the generm 
distribution of 10,000 of each 

sex in the State for the two censuses. A diagram is abo given showing the age 
pyramid by qumqueunial groups. 
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107, Study of the Age Pyramid— It will be observed that from the 1931 
figures a remarkably gr^ed pyramid can be built; while the 1921 figures still 
retained traces of me havoc of 1900 famine in the dip observable in age-group 
20-25 (the survivors from that calamity); in 1931 this dip is almost oompletely 
obliterated, probably on account of the Larger number of births in the succeeding 
decades, the greater proportion of survival and the larger balance from migratioD 
iu the last decade. The age-penods 0-10 in successive censuses since 1901 are 

given in the maigm, The proportion of children 
has progressively in erased since 1901, pointing 
at first sight to an increase in the birth rate. But 
this is not exactly the case. The registered bhidi 
rate is not of much use as a guide, b^use of the 
Urge margin of error involved. But ftRa umiTig 
that this proportion of error is fairly constant, 
we find that the rostered birth rate in 1901-11 
was 203, in 1911-21, 279 and in the last decade 
it was 255, 'per mille of the mean population of 
the decade concerned. The proportion of child¬ 
bearing females (aged 15-45) as shown in the last column of the marginal 
table above tends to decrease although in the latest census it has 
BligKtly increased. In view of this increase, one would have expected 
a rise in the birth rate, but instead there is a decline in the registered birth rate. 
If we take the correct^ birth rate according to the formula favoured in this Beport, 
the same tendency is observable. In para 59 of the last Census Report, the volume 
of births in 1911 -21 was estimated to be 898,060, In the last decawiej our estimate 
basiiHl on similar principles is 890,620 [vide para 35 supra). Proportioned to 10,000 
of the mean populations of the two decades, they come to 4,318 and 3,816 respec¬ 
tively. Thus there is an actual shrinkage in the real birth rate. The progressive 
rise in the child population in the last three decades is, therefore, due not to any 
rise in fertility or buth rate, but to a greater degree of amwival. Owing to healthier 
conditions of living, the multiplication of facilities of rural medical rebef and the 
more enhghtened attitude of the people in respect of the care of their young, a larger 

number of children have been rescued from death and 
prepared lor the adult ages in this decade than in 
the previous one, Sulmdiary Table V compares 
the proportion of children below 10 (i) to persons 
aged 15-40 and (Vr) married females aged 16-40 
for the last three censuses for the whole State and 
the different divisions. In the margin the requi¬ 
site ratios for four censuses are given. The 
proportionate increaBe in the child population 
was progreasiv^e till this censtis, when it has 
slightly declined. The fecundity rate has also 
shrunk in the last decade. 

108. Longevity — ^The special phenomenon of longevri^' will now be taken 
up. The proportions of persons aged 70 and over are compared for the last three 
censuses in the margin. The absolute figure^ are a.ho given and compared with 

thefigxues of 1911 as 100. The 
results are an excellent illus¬ 
tration of how the age- 
Teturns are riddled with inac¬ 
curacies'—some of which are 
of the deliberate kind. The 
aged contingent if figures are 
to be believed has increased 
by 54 per cent since 1911, 
while the genera] increase in 
the population is onlj' 20 per 
cent during the same period. 
Obviously the figures are wTong, the return of 1911 being the most reliable 
in this respect. The question of pensions for old age is sometimes talked about 
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in this State, and aged persons must Jiave got wind of that fact and wrote up 
their ages so that they might stand a chance of being benefited. The statement 
of ag^lso it must be remembered, becomes increasin^y inaccurate, aa the person 
gets older; and as the oid population is not relatively larger than before, this 
element of error has now proportionately increased. 

109. Centeoariutt— It is always of iatarast to know abODt the centeDanaos. The 
are eut-irdj unnelmble on 
thifl scofd howflTiar* On. tJift piiefiant 
occ^on^ all individiiAl olaiins to long- 
evit 7 of this degree wots closely inquii^ 
into and moot of rojectod. The oenaiAs 
record was found inaeoumto and in some 
caaoa out by 30 years. But the curious 
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reader may be intorested in the maiginal 
table which comparee tbe absolute figures 
of persons aged lOO and ovtct in tbe 
last three censuses. Aa the ages aie 
cotnpiled in one year periods for the 
whole State since 1911^ the crude returns 
are totalled and ahown above. Of these 
figureSp the bulk (190 la 1931, 223 in 
1921 p and 130 in 1911) belong to the 
age period 100. Moat of theae miurt be 
credited with ages bdow that age-limit. 



In the present census 33 are returned at 105j 13 at Hd ^^d S at 120 
seemed on enquiry to be genuine and 
their details are given below:— 

Co^e No. 1—Bai Jivi, Mnsalman 
widow of Kala Haau of Kaimaliyapura 
(in Vaghodia taluka of Baroda pran/) : 
age returned 120 years : blind, deaf and 
toothlessi lives on alias: unemployed, 
being tnaintained. by her fton: probable 
age—well over 100. 

Ccrse No. 2—Bai Dhani: a Bhangi 
woman of Haldarwa (of Ksijan taluka 
in Baroda prafUj^ widow of Paala 
Parbhu: toothless, blind and deaf: 
cannot work^ being maintained by her 
grandson. Her age returned is 120. 
and local evidence asserts in eonfimia- 
tioQ that she is at least llS. She was 
46 years of age, when the railway lino 
was laid in the neighbourhood in 
samvat 1914 (1868 grandson 

is now 50 years old- Old inhabitants 
aged 72 years in that village remember 
her as an old woman when they were 
children. 


JEUi Jm * Ag?ip mJ] ow JW* 

Four of these cases 


Co#c No- 3—Sadhu Ealyandas 
Ramdas^ a Vaiiagi^ belonging to Kurali 
viUage (Earjan taJuka in Bar^a prant). 



Bai Dhaiii: ai Jcact llA 
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He h an educated persoD with a good memory^ 



S*dbi;i KaIj^hAai i Aft, <gftT 125 ^ 



maintains him. 
evidence afSnns 
age. 


but now not able to read tkrough defective 
eyesight: only one tooth leftj but 
otherwise stroog and healthy aa his 
photograph shows it. He saya ho waa 
10 yearn old at the time of the {amine 
of samwi 1860 (1813 A- D^} He 
romombets the fall of the last Peabwa 
in 1818 t also to have seen Sayajimo II 
in his yonth and the instaUation of 
Veplfam as Dewan in 1828. He was 
bom at Brabmangam (Bhadian taluka) 
m 1803 A- D. of Lewa Patidar parenta^, 
Thiflis a very genuine and interesting 
case. He went on pitgritnage to 
Badrinaiayan, Jaganm^^ etc,» on 
foot before the era of c^waya in India. 
He has had four ch^as^ all living 
to a good age and three of them 
piedec&aaiog him. His hair has grown 
grey but be etiU requires three purUp 
two pounds of milk and | Lb. of ghm 
for daily food. He started amoldug at 
a late age. Tea drinking is also one of 
his late acquirements. 


Com No. 4—G-aroda Hira 
Paiehotam: returned as of 125 years 
of age—belonging to Masar (Padra 
taluka, Baroda pmaf). Very feeble^ 
toothless^ blind and deaf. His nephew 
The family Uvea by begging. Local 
him to be weU over ILO years of 


no. Sundbai^s Types of PopiiUtioEi— 
It will be of interest to study the age-returns 
in broad groups and aoe how far the popotation 
hts in to one of the Snndbargian categories. 
According to M. Sundb^gt the most di^inct* 
ive and conetant feature of an age census ia 
that the proportion of people between 
15 and 50 15 about half of the whole popu¬ 
lation, and the only changes that occur 
are usually in the higher and the lower age 
groups. On this theory, he distinguishes between 
three t}'pes of popi^tion— proffreesive, where 
the age-period 0-15 is about 40 per cent, 
$Utli<marif, where it is about 33, and r^rresstt;e, 
wbete the first group forms only about 20 per 
cent and the third group (50 years and over) 
constitutes 30 per cent of the population. For 
this purpose, we have to take the corrected 
age returns. The age returns for 1021 and 1911 have been smoothed according to 
the principle of Columnar refereneing by which individual ages adjoining ages 

ending in digits of 0 or 5 were subjected 
to a series of differences from which the 
corrected figure for the quinary group 
was obtained. The 1931 figures, aa 
show'u in Table VII, are as explained 
above, the result of ternary and septenary 
adjustments and may be taken as 
correct.* The marginal table is prepared 
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AGE CONSTITUTION IN THE DIFFERENT DIVISIONS 11 1 

on this basis of corrected and adjusted age returns. We see therefrom how the 
rule about the middle age holds good oi^y for the last two censuses. In 1901 
and 1911, the middle age^group population was nearly 30 per cent of the total 
Sundb^g’s theory, therefore, does not hold good 
always for the State. The normal age constitution 
would be as shown in the Life Table Eeport of this 
State prepared in 1921,—39,6 per cent for the first 
age CTOup, 52 per cent for the middle and 8.5 per cent 
for the l^t group (aged 50 and over). The reason why 
the European proportions do not hold good for this 
State is that, in spite of the high birth rate,, the mortality 
rates here for the first and last age groups are so high 
compared with that operating in the middle group, 
that as a result, the old, and young are killed off early and that those who survive 
into the healthy middle age are subjected to a comparatively low rate of death and, 
therefore, form a relatively higher proportion of the whole than the rest. These 
contrasts in specific death rates as shown in the margin, are not so much in evidence 
in European mortality experience as in Eastern countries and the Sundbargian 
hypothesis cannot therefore apply in all cases, but it can be accepted as largely true. 

g 2. Divisional Analysis 

nil Age Constitutioii in the different diviaiona —’lu the inset table 
are arranged proportionate figures 
per age-period m the different 
natural divisions. Kathiawad, which 
has the highest proporinoh of child¬ 
ren, has also the lowest proportion 
of middle aged persons. Central 
Gujarat, which is affected mote 
largely than other divisions by 
immigration has, in consequence, a 
larger proportion of tniadle*aged 

people. The low ratio of the old 
in South Gujarat population is 
due to the presence of Eanip^j 
who are not a long-Uved community. Taking the age-periodB more in detail, we 
shall compare the data given in Subsidiary Tables I and V in the last three censuses:— 

(r) CetUral Gujarat {exclvding C%)—In this division, the proportion of the 
aged mflipa (00 and over) has risen from 2.3 in 1901 to 4.3 in this ceneuB. 
Female longevity was higher in 1901 

(3.7) but tMs has ateo grown to 4.5 in 
the last 30 years. Famine depletes usually 
the two ends of life and this was the cause 
of the shrinkage in the old population in 1901. 

Similarly the child population (below 10) has 
progreBsiyely grown in the last four censuses i 
and t.hla is due to the higher rate of survival. 

The proportion of married women (aged 
15-tO) to iOO females of all ages has in' 
cr^tsed from 34 in 1921 to 39 in this census. The age constitution of the 
district^ taking only the malee as the crite¬ 
rion, for the four censuses in broad gioupa is 
showm in the margb. The child population 
18 slow’ly improving in its proportionate 
strength’ The effect of the famine is seen in 
the diminished ratios oi the old and youi^. 

1911 showed the traces of the famine in the 
fact that the survivors growing into the age- 
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period 10^15 were so few that even the birtts of the decade were not enough to 
recoup their strengtlt The 1931 figures show a more nonual distribution. 

(m) TAe C%—The City showB on age- 
constitution which is in many ways diatinc- 
rive. It has the lowest proportion of 
children in the Baj and from the point of 
view of married females it has the lowest 
fecundity rate. The age constitution is also 
peculiar. Tahing the mean of both sex^, 
character of the city’s population as definitely 
of the accessive Hod. 1901 was of course not 
normal, as the City was flooded with refugees 
from the countryside. But since ihen 
although the middle age popuktiou has 
dedin^ proportionately, it still absorbs 
two-thirds of the total. The decline in the 
aged ratio is probably due to better record 

in the latest enumeration. 
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(m) ^orfA Gwjarai—Going over to North Gujarat, we find a population 

losing somewhat from decade to decade its 
accesisive character. This division has pro¬ 
gressed fairly normally through natural 
increase although in 1921 and 1931 it 
recorded some gain through migration. The 
proportion of the old has remained low, 
probably the lowest in the State. The growth 
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of the cKiLd population is continuous since 1901, showiug a striking increase, 

but this is probably as much due to the 
shrinkage in the adult ages as to improving 
health conditions. 
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(iv) Stmth Gujarat —Coming to South 
Gujarat we see that the birth rate ia high. 
Unlike other divisions so far dealt with, the 
fecundity rate has fluctuated since 1001 ; 
but as the proportion of the child population 
has more or leas remained stationary, the 
variations in fertility must be put down to 
the rise and fall in the number of married 
females. The middle age proportion is high 
“ in spite of the high birth rate, because 
longevity b low in thb divbion, and the population has gained through 

migration in recent years. 
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decline indicating loss through 
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(v) Kathiatcad —Here w-e have the 
highest fecundity rate; the proportion of the 
child population b deWitely rising, and the 
birth rate b similarly progressive. The adult 
population shows a similarly continuous 
migration and the incidence of diseases 
that select adversely against the able-bodied. 
Bri^dly speaking, Eathiawad and South 
Gujarat show a more progressive character 
than the State generally while the City indi¬ 
cates the greatest dependence for its increase 
through migration. These broad conclu- 
sions were anticipated in our genera! analysb 
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of the movement of population and are now confirmed by the age returns. 
The variations in proportionate figures 
are no indication directly of the movement 
of population. For a more direct measure 
of the cumulative trend of various factors, 
we must study changes in absolute figures 
which we do in the next paragraph. 
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§ 3. VaBIATIOS IK AGE'RETUBKS 

112. Variation by Age-periods (absolute figures) i Subsidiary 

Table VI— Hitherto we have 
dealt \rith proportionate figures 
but the variations in absolute 
figures are a valuable index in 
finding out in what particular 
way the dominant influences of 
each decade asserted themselves 
on the difierent sections of the 
population: the young, the adoles¬ 
cent, the adult and the old. 

In the margin the variations per 
cent in each of the principal age 
for each of the last four 
are compared to the 
general rate of movement in the 
State. Subsidiary Table VI carries 
the analysis to all the divisions, 

but we need here only discuss the j 

fioTires generally for the whole State. The first decade 1801-1901 was 
b? the terrible 'famine at its end, and a little earlier by plague and cholera. The 
former killed off the voung and old ; the latter affected, but rather less severely 
the adult population * In 1901, therefore, the brunt was borne by the young and 
old, who lost from 35 to 40 per cent. The adult lost rather less, by about 12 to 15. 
The adolescent escaped. In the next decade the selective influence of famines was 
subdued, but the havoc of 1900 left its mark in the adolescent group (10-15) who 
lost by 38 per cent. The old and young experienced a rebound ^d mcreas^d by 
over 20 per cent although the general increase was only 4. The third decade was 
scarred by famine and scarcity, and towards its end havoc was agam played by 
influensa and plague. By this time, however, people gamed m foresight; there 
being greater organisation to meet its onset, famme lost its sting and the old and 
the young were spared. But the epidemics had their toll mostly on the able- 
bodi^. Thus the age-group 15^10 showed a decline of " per cent. The adolescent 
grew by leaps and hounds (43.5 per cent), and the old were not lagging behind. 
In 1931, at the end of a normal decade of fairly healthy conditions, the general 
increase of 14.9 per cent was shared by all age-groups except the old, who increased 
by only 4.5 per cent; possibly the small-pox epidemic at the close of the decade 
carried off a large number of these. The adult population grew by 18.1 per cent 
as much by immigration as bv natural increase. The high survival rate enabled 
the child population to increase by 17 per cent. The adolescent age-categonea 
appear also to he well-filled and pTo\dded that the next decade is not marred by 
any^dden sweep of disease or other calamity, an advance in the rate of growth 
may be expected. 

113 Age Distribution by Religion and Caste ! (g) By Beligion—Th^ 

age dis^bution in each of the main religious communities for the last four 
censuses is given in Subsidiary Table H and for three censuses in V-A. The 
Table below reproduces some of the principal etatistics (for males) for the last 
two censuses 
IS 
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The figures disc]<>&e what the usual experience is of previous censuses. The Hindu 
proportions in this census are affected hy the fact that they have now to reckon 
in. a large proportion of the Raniparaj, who were shown under Tribal in other 
years. The Tribals marry late but die young—their earlier age-categories are there¬ 
fore fuller, because of the high fertUitj'. The Muslims have more or less the same 
age-constitution as Hindus, but the Jains show a high ratio of the adult, and less 
of the children than the other communities. Probably the last named have 
a high survival value as the death rate is low; being a trading oommunity, econo¬ 
mic motive perhaps rules their families to be rather smaller sized than other classes. 
Subsidiary Table V-A sheds further light on the birth rate and fecundity variations 
in the tUfferent religions. The Tribal aborigines show there the highest 
proportion of children below 10 to persons aged 15 and 40 and married females of 
similar age-limits (rufo Subsidiary Table V-A}. The Zoroastrian children show the 
least proportion as calculated on persons aged 15-40, but as against married females 
their proportion is relatively the highest, showing a very iiigh rate of survival. 
Considering that marriage amongst Parsis is uniformly adult, and also that the 
proportion of married females to their Avomen of all ages is only 19 (as compared 
to 36 for the general population), the fecundity rate or at all events the survival 
rate must be reckoned very high indeed. But these conclusions based as they are 
on the data furnished by a very limited unit like tliis State can be only tentative 
as the influence of regional factors on the age-returns cannot be eliminated so long 
as the birthplace returns are not correlated with age in the Indian Census. 

(6) By Costa — The age returns of different castes may now be taken up. 
Subsidiaty Table III and IV give the req^uiredratios in detojl. The castes select^ 
are (t) such as formed two per mille of the population; (if) all Brahmans and Vanias, 
and most of the depressed castes and the Raniparaj were also selected irrespective 
of their strength; besides, (wi) a few other castes of local importance, required 
for all-India tabulation, were also included in this Table. Thesecastes were^uped 
before compilation according to a literacj' percentage scale, into three classes — 
Advanced, Intermediate and Illiterate. The first class includes all Brahmans 
and Vanias, and the Levra Patidars and Marathas among other Hindus, and the 
Saiyads, Vohias and other trading communities of the ^luslim population. The 

Intermediate group includes 
the rest of the agriculturists, 
the bulk of the artisans and 
of the depressed classes and 
a small proportion of the 
Raniparaj. The Illiterate 
comprises the labouring classes 
and the remainder of the depre^ 
ed classes and the Raniparaj. The 
marginal table gives the principal 
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ratios for males of tlie three classes. Tbe age-groups selected are not the quinary 
groups of other tables but the septenary and ternary groups of the crude ages 
as returned. These hguies were not subjected to any subsequent smoothing as 
those for di^dsionfl and religions. That is whyr their reliability ia open to question. 
But taken broadly, they confirm the conclusions that 

(i) the Illiterate sections are more “ progressive " demologicaliy than the 

rest of the population, but that 

(ii) they are less long-lived than the others ; 

(»»■} the adult group is the most predominent amongst the Advanced 
castes, in which the aged also bulk most largely; and finally 

(itj) the general increase in population is most in evidence amongst the 
mme fertile but less intellectual strata of society. 

Subsidiary Table IV gives the proportions of children nnder 14 to persons 
and married females aged 14-43. These ratios subject to the limitation pointed 
out already represent roughlv the degree of fecundity in the different strata of 
society. As pointed out in the l&2i Report, there ate many disturbing^factors 
and it is difficult to tell whether ascendancy in the social scale has any effect on 
fertility. Many curious anomalies occur which at once destroy any precon^ved 
theorii on this matter. Thus Prabhiis have always shoivn a high proportion of 
children, in spite of their high intellectual att^nments. The Marathas have a 
small proportion. Lewa Patidars, Sntars, Barias, Bhangis, Bharwads, Talavias 
—a curious collocation -all have a high proportion of jnarried females of child 
bearing ages, but they have not a correspondingly high ratio of children. 
The highest feexmdity rate (preportion of children to married females aged 
15-40) 13 amongst the Piabhus, Gamuts, Bhils, Vaghn^, Thakardas and^ Memons. 
Thus the first and the last named find themselves in this matter in strange 
company. In any case, as pointed out in the Report of 1021, it is too early y^ 
to convict any of the higher castes amongst Hindus, Jains and MusUnis with 
the JlalthuBian Microbe. But census statistics, the reader must be warned, 
cannot be used for drafting any conclusions regarding comparative fertmty, 
where figures are governed largely "by a concentrated and selective mortality, 
and the census only gives us, as it were, one photograph arbitrarily picked out 

of a continuous reel.”* 

I 4. Cobkelation with yrTALiTY Returns 

114. Vitality Returns: Births and Deaths— We now come to four 
subeidistry tables which give details of vital occurrences which cumulatively may 
be expected to throw light on the vMiations, both proportionate and absolute, in 
the age letuins. The registration of births and deaths is unhappily defective. 
How short they are of the truth is only too painfxdly evident from the facts dis¬ 
closed and the tests laid down in the opening chapter. It is profitless therefore 
to make much of them, except on the assumption that the margin of error being 
fairly constant, the variations in the birth and death rates point to real changes 
due to the interaction of natural forces. Subsidiary Tables VII and Vlllneed 
not detain us long. The highest birth rate attained during the decade ^.-as, for 
males in 11)30, and for females in 1927. The lowest for both sexes was in 1928, The 
birth rate for females was almost invariably lower than for males. In inditidual 
divisions the highest birth rate recorded was 33.9 per mille for males in 1930 in 
Kathiawwl: the lowest (18.9) was for females in 1928 in North Gujarat. Comng 
to deaths, which are more accurately registered tlian births, we have Su^bsidiary 
Tables VIII and IX-—VIII shomng the death rate in the divisions for each year of 
the decade and IX which is a very useful table, giving the var^g rates of record^ 
mortality for the <Ufferent age-periods. A diagram is given below illustrating the 
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reported death rates by age and se^ If mortalit}' rates for individual ages could 
be recorded, the curve ^ould have had a more perfect ogee shape than shown below. 


RECORDED DEATH RATES BY AGE 

MALE - FEMALE - 



The mean mortality rates for males and females may for the present be> 
deferred till the next chapter. In the mean time it wiU suihce to point out that 
the mortality at both ends of life is out of all proportion to the middle ages. The 
lowest is in the age-group 10-16, which is usually the healthiest period ; the death 
rate lor aged 60 and over is about half of the mortality amongst infants. Even the 
adults aged 50-60 are healthier than children who are between 1 and 6 years of 
age. The greatest barrier is of course at the entrance to life, where the mean 
expectation is to live for only 28 years, but once that barrier is successfully crossed, 
the survivor expects to live for much longer. For instance at age 10, Prof, 
Mukherji has calculated that the mean expectation is 36 years for males and 
38 years for females; 

115. The Incidence of Disease -'Subsidiary Table X gives the recorded 

incidence of certain diseases since 1021. Plague and cholera were happily scarce, 
but small-pox in a virulent form visited the State in 1029-30, claiming8,616 deaths 
<about 4 per raiUe of population!. North Gujarat lost 6,091 lives from this cause 
alone in that year. Kathiawad and Central Gu|arat in varying degrees were also 
afrected. The average annual toll of ** fever ” was 36,140 or 16,0 per mille, but 
the last two years of the decade were the most unhealthy. Pneumonia claimed 
2,795 deaths annually. On the whole as pointed out more than once afreadv, 
the decoders health was better than in the prerious ten years—^probably the be^ 
since 1891, ' * 

116. Infantile Mortality— Lastly, Subsidiary Table XI deals with 
the important problem of infant mortality. The subject is so bound up 
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intimately with the growth of population that some brief reference to it must be 
permitted even in a Report of this land. 

Registration however in this matter is 
notbriouly defective. In 1921, the annua! 
avei:age of infant deaths for the previous 
ten years was shown to be 27,622 agamst 
the recorded average of 11,049, In 1931, 
we have estimated the annual number of 
infant deaths for the last decade to be 
16,216 against the recorded total of 9,124. 

The recorded infant death rate, (i. e,, the 

proportion of deaths amongst children , r i mi 

under one year to one year births) is 15,96 for males and 13.7 for fenmles, Ihe 
real infant death rate on the estimated volume of births (87,062 —-whs para 35 
supra) is 18,63 per cent. For the preceding decade, the corresponding corrected 
ratio on the estimated volume of births was 30,76 per cent. The normal infant 
mortality rate has been calculated by Prof. Mother ji in the next part of this chapter 
at 25.76'per cent. From this the es'timated rate above shown may be accepted as 
correct. In anv event, whether we take the registered data, or the corrected esb- 
mates the infant mortsHty of this decade appears to compare very favciimably 
with the previous one, 'The causes of mortality amongst infants generally are 
familiar enough, and Baroda is no exception to the common Indian experience. 
" The chief of these are the poor vitalitv of immature motherhood, ignorant mid¬ 
wifery. disresard of hygiene and after-care and underfeeding among the poor 
class women.'’* The percentage of recorded infant mortality rate is unduly high 
in Baroda Citv, It is no less than 26.38 for mal^ and 25*91 for females. Birtha 
and deaths are fairly accurately recorded here ; in view of the excellent facihtiea 
for maternity welfare existing m the City, the high rate to be e^lamed. In 
the first place, it must be remembered that a good proportion of the births m child¬ 
ren of families residing in the City occurs in the native places of the mothers, so 
that, of the births registered here, the infant deaths seem to be a much greater 
proportion than is iBall j the caso. In para 75, wa hnyo calculated a total of 30^466 
births in the last teu years in the City. If we assume that instead of 8, /72 recorded 
infant deaths, tbe true total was 9,000, the infant mortality rate is reduced to 24.7 
per ceot. Even then the rate is high but it is inevitable under the congested urban 
conditions of Indian cities, 

117. Infant Mortality in the City compared to other Cities: the 
Work of the Chimnabai Maternity Wdf^e League-But this rate i^y be 

compared with that prevailing in other Indian cities, which are truly de^nbed as 

the graveyard of babies. The figures in the margin for other cities are from the 
Census Report of India for 1921. One reason for this relatively favourable result 
in Baroda is ascribable to the work of the Maha- 
raui Chimnabai Maternity and Child WelfareJjcague, 
a benevolent organisation established 9 years ago, 
which does good work in this direction through a 
trained staS of Lady Health Visitors and Medical 
Inspectors of school children. It maintains 4 
baby clinics in the difierent wards of the City, 
through which over 3,000 mothers ate lienefitted 
every year. Besides 714 poor mothers were helped 
with cash, clothes, free milk and food from its funds 
in 1930. 594 ante-natal cases were treated and 
examined. By means of baby-weeks, health exhibi¬ 
tions and lantern lectures, an active propaganda in 
support of modern methods of child birtbs and home- _ 

craft was kept The organisatioa bad accesa to large funds uicludiii^ a 

munificent donation from Her Highness the Maharani s pti^'v purse. The success 
of this work is refiected in the reduction of the infant mortality rate from 35.2 m 
1921 to 24.7 in 1931. 
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Hadru 


Karac'M - + - - 

24.3 

Delhi 

23.3 

Jiaroda 

24.7 


1 

iniA-D t 
dHth^rate 

Rerorded 

inffttit 

per c^nt 
oi total 
TvcOiiImS 
dratbi 
(bolh 

M&k i FoidbIc 

j 


1 la.s i 1S.7 1 IS.7 1 

IS.flS 13.70 j 30.42 
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118. Infa nt Mortality correlated with Births and Deaths— Finally^ 
before closing this part, it will be interesting to compare the incidence of infant 
mortality with the variations in the births and deaths in the decade. In 1921, 
following the example of the Bengal Report of 1911, a diagram was plotted for 
showing the comparative curves of births and deaths in the general population, 
and deaths amongst infants, per each month of the previous ten yeara. The 
diagram did not succeed in its main puiyose of proving that a synchrony existed 
between the curves of births and deaths,—partly b^use the decade itself was 
abnormal, and also because the main premises on which the synchrony was based 
were perhaps not applicable to this State. The Bengal Report observed that the 
conception curve was the steepest in the healthiest months, so that w’hen the births 
occurred nine months later, they synchronised always with an unhealthy period 
of the year, when the death rate was also the highest. Thus the synchrony was 
plainly observable in the Bengal vitality returns. In this State, healthiness in 
climate was not the determinant cause w much in forcing up the conception 
curve. In the 1921 Report, I held that the main reason which influences the rise 
and fall of the conception curve is economic consideration. The months of highest 
incidence of births are as the accompanying diagram shows August, September 
and October. From the middle of September, the rains hold off, the mosquitoes 
increa.se and the fever season seta in. The highest death rate months are therefore 
November and to a leas extent December. A further unhealthy season is the 
interval between winter and summer—-February-April. The highest peak of the 
death curve is usually attained b March every year. Now thuM things appear 
co nfir med from the experience of the last two decades 

(o) The conceptions are most frequent in November-January when the 
fever prevalence begins to be virulent. From December to April the harvest 
of the two crops is gathered m, the surplus produce is sold in the markets, and the 
material condition of the people, at least with moderately successful crops, is at 
its best. Thus the mam moti^ is economic. 

(b) The very low level of the birth curve m February-hlarch is possibly 
due to two reasons. The mcreasmg incidence of fever and other diseases in Marth 
and April does have an bhibiting effect on conceptions in those months, judging 
by the quite appreciable drop in the birth curve in November and Decemtier, 
S^ondly. May, which is m the heart of the dead season for agriculture, has the 
lowest pomt for conceptions, which is shown in the diagram by February, always 
marking the lowest pobt b births. The subsequent months of the monsoon,*’ 
as pobted out b the 1921 Census Report of the State, " with its urgency of agri- 
cultural operations, are marked by a comparative infrequency of conceptions 
although there is a rebound from the depression in May.” 

(c) lastly, the conclusion that a high infant mortality, by shortenmg the 
the suckling period,'*' encourages conceptions, and therefore births later on. The 
peaks in infant mortality m the diagram are invariably followed by a high birth 
rate pobt, nbe or ten months later. 


* NtvibalineSp 74-75. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I 

Ace distribution of 10,000 op each sex in the State and each naturae 

Dn’ISION 


AljE 


1031 

mi 

1911 

1901 


Male 

Female 

IktMU 

Female 

Mate 

Femala 

Mak 

Femak 

i 


4 

3 

4 

1 ^ 

0 

7 

8 

9 

Eftrodi Stftt« 








146 

15« 

0—1 


36£ 

364 

3US 

331 

301 

410 


k' I 

200 

306 

145 

16C» 

188 

208 

100 

139 



269 

202 

240 

277 

3r8 

043 

295 

226 

5—4 


274 

3de 

£57 

1 2D4 

202 

310 

220 

249 

4^ 

>.. 

274 

267 

292 

236 

209 

302 

260 

280 

1 

■ ■ 

I,4S9 

J,SIB 

2^42 

' 1,347 

h4S9 

i,662 

Ml 

IfiS4 

*,206 

A—10 

* 4 

Ip272 

1^17 

Mil 

MOO 

1,141 

1.044 

1*254 

15 


1^9 

I.lM 

1,£29 

1,171 

906 

825 

1,367 
lpO06 1 

1*200 

15—30 


977 

1,003 

847 

751 

887 

818 

041 

£0—25 

. ^ 

0S> 

977 

723 

788 

DTO 

1,026 

098 , 

1,007 

25—30 


739 

769 

842 

843 

986 

1,{K>6 

978 

950 

Si—55 


696 

803 

813 

837 

S40 

805 

869 

831 

W—40 


62£ 

631 

701 

668 

712 

666 

670 

053 



561 

561 

628 

081 

666 

705 

632 

690 

45—50 


478 

450 

436 

416 

406 , 

364 

380 

009 

50—56 


882 

856 

484 

470 

439 

402 

4L9 

461 

55^-60 


258 

252 

210 

m 

170 

150 

107 

190 

«0—56 

+ % 

£05 

213 

242 

288 

211 

272 

X X 

) a 4 

«5—70 

». r 

96 

94 

81 

77 

64 

64 

268 

374 

70 mid over 

4 ■■ 

114 

126 

112 

m 

84 

m 


a ■ 

J/mh 

*■ ■ 

23.59 

2SM 

£3.56 

24,f# 

22.71 1 

22.77 

£3.J5 

22.7$ 

Earada Qty 











4 4 

1444 

1,359 

921 

*453 

1*078 

1,255 

733 

m 

5-^10 

ii ■ 

077 

1*036 

1 J.CH6 

1422 

859 

902 

1,020 

1,008 

10—15 

4 4 

m 

1,023 

1,087 

986 

889 

787 

1*09L 

881 

J5—20 


1461 

1496 

859 

607 

935 

909 

946 

SIM 

£0—iO 

X X 

8464 

3,354 

3*703 

3442 

3,860 

3*531 

0*643 

0.610 

40-^ 

■ ■ ^ 

1,625 

1,652 

1,890 

1*945 

1,905 

1,901 

1*992 

2,159 

60 and war 

* »• 1 

844 

471 

494 

665 

474 

685 

075 

608 

Jf&in 

4 P 

S4J7 

i4M 

2$.Ii 

96.24 

24.^ 


£7.if 

£1.53 

C«ntnl Giifmt adodiac 
City 

0^ 

1,383 

1,476 

1452 

U6* 

1*397 

1,585 

846 

892 

5—m 


Ipl98 

1,144 


1,348 

1,308 

1*084 


1*232 

1,228 

1,982 

10—15 


1,106 

U73 

t,L57 

860 

746 

1400 

15-^30 


970 

m 

819 

716 

847 

768 

015 

830 

£0—10 

« * 

3p068 

1,788 

3412 

3,125 

i,m 

3,140 

1,879 

3,620 

3,670 

3,704 

3^750 

4I>—W 

4 4 

1,690 

1*810 

1,810 

1*670 

J,851 

60 und 6T?w 


459 

462 

461 

523 

070 

476 

£61 

30T 


i- * 

t4.Si 

24.if 

94.&$ 

94.$I 

23.6i 

22.n 

is.&o 

26.0$ 

Eathuwad 









1,L36 


x- X 

1,621 

1,668 


1,086 

1,607 

lj677 

901 

5—10 

P 4 

1,353 

1*295 

1,495 

1,482 

1.977 

1,002 

1*£73 

1,149 

10-^15 

1 1 

1,249 

1.175 

1^ 

U2I 

904 

800 

1 1493 

1*502 

15—SO 

H ■ 

990 

9B6 

778 

68L 

1,015 

900 

930 

897 

£0-^ 

4 ■ 

2,856 

2,916 

3*037 

3,029 

3^70 

3*403 

3428 

3,100 


4 a 

lp602 

1,476 

1,031 

1*610 

1.069 

1.050 

1,681 

1,757 

60 and o^r 

X X 

421 

476 

470 

mi 

398 

490 

; 268 

306 : 

Jfaaa a$e 

4 4 

n.u 

22.53 


23.Of 

22M 

22.B7 

24.S& 

24,59 

Nprdi Coiartt 











P - 

MTO 

1,4^ 

1,287 

1477 

1*643 

1 1.661 

969 

1,012 

1,207 

5-^10 

a 4 

14126 

1,237 

1*453 

1487 

1402 

' 1*032 

1*269 

HD^15 

. . 

1,281 

1,207 

1,272 

l,L86 

93L 

798 

1,407 

L,250 

15-^20 


066 

1,000 

888 

748 

oot 

810 

i.lfift 

1,044 

£0—40 


2*852 

2,99(3 

2,999 

3.106 

3yB08 

0,661 

3,470 

3,432 

40—60 

^ R. 

1.682 

1,662 

1,009 

1,731 

1,615 

1,676 

1*597 

1,002 

324 

00 aflrd oyer 

-1 + 

408 

421 

402 

466 

310 

372 

209 

Jfait 4^ 

.. 

23.37 

23.63 

£3.29 

23.6S 

22.10 

22.74 

£0.71 

24.60 

Soutk Giajaifat 










i»— 5 

■ 4 

1,583 

1,632 

1,369 

lp409 

1,611 

1^7 

1,660 

1.302 

1,463 

5—'10 

. , 

1426 

1,256 

1,481 

1,379 

1,184 

1^ 

1*358 

' 10—15 

1- I 

1482 

1429 

1,232 

1*180 

1,097 

1,039 

1*337 

1,172 

16—20 

r , 

808 

908 

820 

839 : 

834 

853 

061 

016 

20—10 

» R 

3p069 

343£ 

3,<i43 

3,201 

3,267 

3,086 

3,211 

3*060 

40—60 


1,676 

387 

1,462 

1,631 

1,5*T 

L,554 

300 

14^1 

1,608 

1*519 

60 Aod ofyir 

. . 

391 

434 

446 

447 

328 

452 

eg* 

. . 

£3.06 

i2.7S 

23.4S 

22.44 

££.25 

22.09 

22.40 

£5.M 
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SUBSIDUEY TABLE II 


Age DisTRiBUTiOJi of 10,000 op each sex ns each main rbugion 



1631 

1921 

, mi 

19DI 


3Ule 

FcmAlfi 

Male 

Fmmh 

MiJfr 

Female 

Male 

Female 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 d 

7 

8 

1 9 

i 

Hi pda — 

0-5 

1,401 

1,310 

1,237 

1,344 

1*473 

1,004 

910 

993 

5—10 

1*373 

1,217 

1,402 

1,353 

1,128 

lp026 

1*268 

1*239 

10—15 

1^14 

1*139 

1,233 

1,172 

929 

812 

1*372 

1*215 

15-00 

97fl 

1,003 

m 

740 

896 

818 

1*045 

043 

00—W 

2*070 

3,051 

3,063 

3,125 

3,536 

3,603 

3,553 

3,490 

40—00 

1,670 

1.619 

1,762 

1*760 

1*683 

1,702 

1*597 

1,763 

60 and OyvT 

413 

439 

434 

500 

353 

433 

253 

352 



23.6 

23.$$ 

24 J4 

22,34 

22,94 

23.f4 

24-56 

TrOMt- 









0— fl 

i,?0l 

1,007 

1,433 

1,562 

1*902 

24^23 

1,433 

1*637 

-k -m 

1,^1 

i*as4 

1*654 

1*554 

1*383 

1,310 

1,232 

1*304 

10—IS 

i,m 

1*130 

1^2«5 

1.185 

914 

999 

1,295 

1,172 

16—;20 

isoa 

955 

781 

S42 

724 

817 

1*028 

916 


3,074 

3*097 

3*001 

3,167 

3*348 

3,423 

3.240 

3,129 

40—60 

1,574 

1,183 

1,571 

U427 

1,433 

1*229 

K42i 

1,412 

00 iwkd ever 

25T 

144 

293 

263 

272 

289 

323 

400 


! 


22.27 

2l,i4 

24.4$ 

I$.$2 

22.44 

22.12 

MniJim— 

0— S 

1,432 

K470 

1,117 

U71 

lA^ 

i 

L,328 

1 

985 

1*010 

B—10 

U55 

1^ 

! 1,323 

1,300 

1.120 

1*049 

U82 

1497 

to—15 

1,172 

1,124 

1^ 1 

1,164 

952 

850 

uto 

1*141 

IS—ao 

070 

1,013 

781 

760 

874 

820 

967 

916 

20—10 

3,06B 

3,114 

3,120 

3,163 

3,391 

3,554 

3.S03 

3.416 

40-60 

1.645 ; 

1,598 

1*838 

1*731 

1,803 

1*700 

*,733 

1.628 

00 AD(1 oirer 

457 

472 

530 

583 

430 

513 

32U 

41^6 


2S&S 

23.$ 

24.ir 

2i,6S 

23,42 

23.47 

23. SO 

2S.i4 

J.1II- 









0— 0 

1*315 

1,282 

ijoao 

1,931 

1*103 

1*218 

873 

1.042 

p^lO ■ ■ 

1,L69 

1*113 

1^45 


1,116 

993 

1,019 

083 

10—15 * 

1*139 

1*073 

U82 

1,142 

1,022 

933 

1*182 

1,006 

15—i!0 ^ ■ 

031 

964 1 

m 

744 

888 

766 

999 ' 

839 

20— 

2,035 

3.063 

3,090 

3,213 

3*436 

3^7 

3*767 

3,523 

4€— 60 

1,001 

1,962 

1,984 

2.000 

1*905 

t,963 

1,847 

2*043 

60 MLd over 

310 

321 

545 

040 

438 

590 

313 

489 

JflUA iSjrA 

23*23 

2SJ3 

26.3$ 

24.44 ' 

24.43 

2S.3I 

2S.U 

26,33 


la 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III 


Age DisTBiBunoN of 1,000 or each sex in certain castes 


Cast* 

Males (NtfMBKR t-ia Mills) 

AOEH 

Fi^aLia (NuMrr tea Millr) 
Aoxn 


7—13 

( 

1 i 

|t4_lril7—id 

! 1 

44 

and 

over 

0--6 

7—13 

14 l6 

IT—13 

44 
and 
QTiar ; 

1 

S 

1 ^ 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 1 

10 

11 

Ad'rtocc^ - 

..I 

1 16& 

103 

os 

1 

405 

m 

109 

157 

64 

413 

107 

ffindu find /ain ^. 

1 

i 

i idJ 

m 

65 

m 

294 

I€7 ; 

159 

$3 

414 1 

299 

BliBV3Ar (Hindu uid Jairi) ^ >1 


un 

m 

70 

401 

199 

159 

14» 

69 ' 

4ZU 

214 

Bnbmabhut (Bufot) .. 

- 

LM 

159 

01 

1 394 

120 

165 

140 

58 

417 

220 


,4 

m 

ISS 

£3 

4/4 

22$ 

154 

251 

57 1 

4!7 > 

217 

An«v»lA . 


L42 

170 

67 

420 

sol 

153 

164 

56 ' 

427 

200 

Audich A . 4 41 4i 4 


IJSiS 

150 

62 

404 

220 

U9 

151 

61 

418 

231 

De»huthft 

» k 

Ui 

146 

73 

4L9 1 

227 

164 

162 

64 

300 

211 

KbedAvai .. 

_ , 

ITS 

100 

60 

385 

227 

159 

173 

63 ' 

402 

2t2 

KcmklDi^ltLa . , 

.. 

m 

146 

84 

417 

297 

173 

155 

67 

4H 

104 

Mcwada . p ,« 

# i 

141 

159 

04 

396 

240 

161 

14D 

' 64 

380 

1 23S 

ModK 

_ . 

157 

ISO 

50 

390 

235 

100 - 

135 

67 

422 

231 


4 . 

157 

105 

04 

382 

249 

148 

160 

60 

396 

236 

T«podh»ll 

. p 

L!:i4 

159 

77 

392 

107 

178 

153 

73 

400 1 

1 182 

Other - IP »* 


132 

125 

54 

468 

218 

158 

143 

60 

430 ' 

' 211 

Obajuchl ,. . V. 

* ■ 

l>*0 

171 

75 

407 

187 

172 

105 

67 

410 1 

177 

Kairhlua (KhATKibhu*) 


L75 

105 

05 

407 

LH^ 

168 

155 

66 ' 

413 

1 108 

Lewm Patidbr (Hindu find Jain) 

P, . 

165 

101 

65 

403 

206 

172 

157 

64 

411 \ 

1 106 

LuhAR4 


m 

lOU 

73 

386 

L79 

185 

170 

59 

300 

161 

SUrathn Kjiliatriya 

1 -i 

L6d 

145 

50 

4!m 

145 

172 

141 

69 

447 

m 

Biubhu . « p. . 


\m 

m 

78 

390 

156 

208 

108 

05 

370 

120 



173 

lU 

05 

423 

175 

168 1 

158 

H7 

421 

180 

Siitar ,, 41 « ^4, 


170 

187 

75 

391 1 

185 

174 ' 

16i 

70 

412 

180 

r<EtMfd (Hindu and ^^mn) . ^ 

44 

JSI 


56 

m 

294 

m 

258 

89 

412 

205 

DuAwaI 4< * ». i + 


102 

L51 

53 

390 

230 

145 

141 

00 

421 

237 

Kap^l 

_ , 


174 

81 

351 

202 

192 

192 

52 

3m 

190 

KbAdA3-iitA * * 

- 

151 

152 

07 

428 

SU2 

168 

100 

60 

490 

184 

I 4 A 4 .. 


167 1 

m 

83 

423 

191 

171 

169 

03 

405 

201 • 

Porwad ,« 4141 


J53 

157 

60 

407 

217 

149 ; 

148 

50 

423 

221 



103 

im 

00 

400 

202 : 

168 

159 

61 

410 

201 • 

Other >* 

-■ 

156 

150 

07 

410 

199 

105 

150 

58 

416 

202 

ATluCm 4 >+ «. 


193 

IS7 


377 1 

177 

m 

m 

65 

498 1 

jrj 

KIiU}A p 4 4 i 4 . 4 + 


S12 

212 

7T 

328 

171 

222 

189 

63 

360 

157 

Afemnu 4 , 


m 

2 »n 

72 

374 

102 

206 

177 

67 

401 

140 

PinjAftt 


2m 

179 

C6 

394 

170 

180 

152 

68 

422 

178 

SAiyad 


172 

164 

66 

429 i 

, 178 

177 

103 

70 

417 

183 

VohrA (A^ctilturAl) 

PI p 


206 

07 

385 

169 

190 

L65 

64 ' 

307 

184 ' 

VohTA (Trwling) 


105 

ISO 

08 

385 

292 

171 

171 

74 

425 

150 1 

tiittTi»«diate 

-■ 

187 

174 

74 ' 

334 

171 

185 

166 

74 

407 

166 

HMtL, Jmn gad .. 

.4 

m 

/7S 

75 

391 

Z7J 

JM 

189 

74 

499 

1 m 

AuJaua dkAndhaH 


154 

174 

7P 

420 

109 

165 ' 

165 

81 

403 

180 

BariA 

4 , 

177 

185 

m 

, 394 

184 

195 

156 

68 

424 

167 

Bairii and Oo^AliL 


U3 

143 

00 

420 

228 

183 

159 

04 

402 

192 

Cbi4Qar (KhaJpA) 


2m 

205 

Hi 

359 

152 

102 

181 

82 

4^H 

141 1 

Darji (Hindu and Jiiii]i ^» 


m 

185 

67 

370 

181 

168 

150 

70 

418 

IM 

Cargdm 


109 

£12 

78 

345 

168 

178 

100 

76 

418 

160 • 

Golm (Ricfi-p<»ind«n) .. 

p _ 

!2(lt 

18L 

72 

432 

114 

185 

108 

64 

1 428 

157 

Kadwa Fkt4dar (Hlqdu And 47aij3]i 

■ 4' 

103 

175 

80 

384 

168 

170 

188 

64 

393 

L59 

Karadia 


227 

107 

i 77 

490 

12U 

220 

164 

70 

305 

151 

Kumbhar (Hll^u. and. Jaiu) »4, 

■. M 

1 102 

IM 

79 

378 

171 

191 

170 

75 

395 

L60 1 

! Luhar 


J»a i l»7 

72 


171 

174 

150 

68 

408 

191 

Muchi . . .. .. .4 

.4 

107 

• 1:1 

72 

307 

; 183 

186 

170 

68 

416 

160 

PatanwadiA 4 ^ ^ # 


\ Lt^ 

: 165 

05 

1 

387 

187 

169 

150 

' 03 

432 

167 
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SUBSIDURY TABLE IW—eoruAuded, 


Age distribution of 1,000 of each sex in certain castes 
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(Nu^cxeb teb Mille] 

AUEU 

Fei£ALE3 (SVMBEX. FEB. Muu) 

AD ED 

a—e 

7—13 

1 

n^-43 

L 44 

: ATvd 
' mat 

0^ 

|,-J 

1 

j 

i4^ia 

1 

1 

r 

44 
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CHAPTER tv— AOE—PART t—GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV 


Proportion op children cnder 14 and of persons o^'Eb 43 to 

THOSE AGED 14-43 IN CERTAIN CASTES t ALSO OF MARRIED FEMALES 
AGED 14-43 PER 100 FEMALES 
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SUBSIDIABY TABLE V 


PbOFOBHON of children under 10 AND OF PERSONS AGED 60 AND OVER TO 
those aged 15-40 : ALSO OF MARRIED FEMALES AGED 15-40 PER 100 FEMALES 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V-A 

Proportion in certain religions of children lt^der 10 and of persons 
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CHAPTER IV—AGE—PART I—GENERAL OBSERVATIONB 


SUBSrDL4Ry TABLE VI 

Variation in Populatiok at Certain Age-Periods 
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SUBSIDIARY TAELE VII 


Reported Birth Rate by Sex and Natural Divisions 
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SUBSIDL4RY TABLE VIII 

Retorted Death Bate by See and Natural Division 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX 

Reported Death Rate by Sex and Age in decade and in selected years 

PER MILLE LIVING AT SAJTE AGE BASED ON THE FIGURES OF THE CENSUSES 
OF 1921 AND 1931 {jSee note hehm) 
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SUBSIDUEY TABLE X 

Reported Deaths from certain diseases per julle op each sex 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE XI 


Infantile Mortality 
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CHAPTER IV-AGE 

Part II 

AGE DISTRIBUTIOX AND MORTALITY KATE.S 


^ 119. Introductory It was for the first tirae after the Census of 1021 that 
an investigatioD was made into the age distribution and the rates of mortality of 
the Baroda State population. In the following pages 1 propose to make a similar 
investigation with the figures of the 1931 and p^t censuses, A general survey 
based on the crude returns as smoothed into quinary groups by the preliminary 
process enjoined on all prorinc^ and states by the t^ensus Commissioner for India, 
has been given in Part I of this chapter, I shall confine myself only to statistical 
analysis of the population figures supplied to me, 

120. Data in Hand The data available for the purpose included ;— 

(1) The State Census returns for the decades 1891-1901, 1901-1911, 191J- 
1921 and 1921-1931, showing for each sex the numbers firing at each 
age, 

f2) The State Census Reports for 1911 anti 1921. 

(3) The Government of India Actuarial Reports for 1901,1911 and 1921. 

(4) Birthplace returns showing the numbers bom and enumerated else¬ 

where in the State. 

121. The Period tmder Consideratton— In order to arrive at the correct 
figures representing the population living at diSerent ages it is essential to include 
in the investigation figures of past censuses. Censuses have generally b^n taken 
in India after each decade and as the period of teu years is but a small span in the 
life of a population, the law of its growth or decay cannot be deduced from results 
based on the figures of a single cenaus only. Further, it is also necessary to take 
note of the special events of each decade which afiect vital statistics. As population 
(for purposes of mathematical investigation) is a continuous whole, the depresaion 
created in the population carve by a famine or an epidemic 15 or 20 years ago runs 
through the population for years to come. To embody the effects of all these 
characteristic facts, it is therefore necessary to take into consideration the figures 
of ^pnlation covering as long a period as possible, I have ineludetl in my investi¬ 
gation the figures of the Baroda State population for the Censuses of 1 901 19i ] 
1921 and 1931. 

^ 122. Review of the Decades since 1901 — 1 now proceed to take a 
review of these decades. 

(i) The deeadt 1901-1911—The preceding decode 1891-1900 was full of unprecedented 
culumiticR, In 1894 the ratnfaU was insufficient, and the Inter yeais were also not propitious. 
Following upon this came the great famine of 1898-1901 wliirh even now stands as an unfoiget- 
table lan<lmark. in conunon with the rest of Gujarat the State of Baroda suffered immenselv. 
Tlic effect of the famine was both extensive and severe. Tlie Government of Indio Conunissioii 
of 1901, appointed to assess the effects of tide cabmitv, moderately estimated about a miJIbn 
deaths m British territory together vith another three millionis in the Indian states. Together 
with tbs there was the plague epidemic which alone took awav no leas than 77,97S lives during 
the years 1899-1919. The extent of the havoc done by the fanune of 1900 is shown by the fienres 
of the 1901 Census which showed an enormous deeroaso of 19.2 percent in the State'population. 
Quite a Urge proportion of this decrease was in the age-group 0-5 so much so that the number 
of infants returned in 1901 Census between the ages 0-2 was sbnormaUy low. Thus the decade 
1901-1911 began with a big deptes-siou in the population curve. That the famine carried away 
far larger number of children than adults is shown by the depression in the part of the curve 
corresponding to the earlier ages. A votr interesting fact is shown by the four smoothed age 
curves of the Baroda State population drawn from figures of the Censuses of 1901,191] lofl 
and 1931 (GraphNo, I}. They show convincingly how the depression in the age curve created by 
the disastrous famine of 1898-1900 has tra^T-llod born decade to decade to ages 10 ^>0flud 30 
m the enumeretions of 19U, I921,aiid 1931 rapcctively, The curve for 1931 further showa that 
the priisent populatiou has very nearly regained the enormous loss sastaiued thirty yeais ago. 
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1 sliisll subecquBiitly i^usa in dctHiJ the facton which have brought about the gradoal Jevei¬ 
ling up of the depresaJon from decade to decade. 

(ii) The decade 1911-1921—Tie next decade woa smooth till 1915. In 1915-16 cholera 
broke out which fortunately waa not severe In this State—the reooctlcd deaths being only 7,431. 
In 1917 the rainfall was excessive being in some parts of the State 20 inchea more t han the normal! 
Following this came the plague epidemic of 1917 which took away 27,460 lives. Tbcti in 1918 
camethe greatinfluenzaepidemic which in its devastating ejects was* almost as severe as the famine 
of 1900. The reported death rate in the State in that year reached the appalling magnitude 
of 62.9 per mille for males and 64.1 per mllle for femaleB. The State paid a heavy toll of 71,472 
lives In a brief period of throe months of that year. Perliaps even this big figure does not cover 
the total amoun t of havoc done by the calamity. In the Re^ration records of 1918 the number 
of deaths from fever was shown at 40,331 in place of the usual average 35,000. It is reasonably 
surmised that the excess in deaths by fever was due to the fact that in that period influenza 
passed by the name of fever in many casw. Transferring at least half of the excess in deaths 
by fever to influenza, the total deat^ by influenza may l» estimated to about 74,200, 

(m) The ToU of /«j!w«i£(i—Unlike the famine of 1900, the influenza epidemic killed 
a far larger number of adults in the ages 16-19 rather than children and old persons. This important 
aspect of the influenza epidemic has special bearing on the srpoothed age curve aheadv referred 
to. The abnormal number of deaths in the adult ages lowered the age ourv'c in the period 16-19. 
The ago group near 20 in the curve for 1921 being already loaded with a depression due to the 
famine of 1900, the new dip created In the immediately previous ages by the influenza epidemic 
of 1&18 had thim the tendency of levelling up the relative undubtions of the two successive age 
periods. This is one of the factors which hM brought about the cximparative smoothing of the 
1931 curve near age 30 which corresponds to the dip in the 1921 corv'c ton years before. 

(iV) The decade 1921-19,31—The decade 1921-1931 has fortuDatelv been a normal one, 
from the point of view of epidamica and such like cubnutica. Except the floods which swept 
over Gujarat in 1927, there have been no untoward haijpomnga. The devastating effects of thia 
flood were far less than expected—thanka to the relief activities of the State. The total lives 
lost numbered only about 51, winch had practically no effect on the life of the population as a 
whole. The ne.vt two years were not bad. so that the loss sustained by the peasantry in cattle 
and crops was very nearly made up in the bter years. Thus it is but natural that no trace of 
this calamity can be found in the present census figures. 

(v) liifiaeace of the Pant —The smoothed age curve draum from the census figures of 
1931 gives convincmg evidence that the loss incurred by the State population in the disastrous 
famines of 1898-1900, is now very nearly recouped. The population evea now beam the scar 
of that great wound in the form of a slight depression near age 30 in the smoothed age curve 
of 1931. * 

123. Double Weight for figures of 1911 and 1931— Out of the four 
censuses included in this inv^estigation the figures of both 1901 and 1921 were 
abnorn^l. The figures of 1901 reflectod the condition of & population weakened 
and thinnetl out by the liavoc of an unprecedented fambe. As the census was 
taken within twelve months of the famine year, the population had hardly any time 
to recoup its losses. Next, the Census of 1921 was taken within two years of the 
tnfluemia epidemic which had killed tjuitie a large ijercentage of the adult population. 
Both these censuses therefore do not reflect the normal condition and age distri¬ 
bution of the jState population. The other two decades were comparatively normal 
as they were generally free from untoward occurrences afiecting vita] statistics and 
the age distribution of the population. In view of the above facts I have decided 
to give double weight to the eensusfigures of 1911 and 1931m comparison to those 
of 1901 and 1921 for the purposes of my investigation. 

124. Errors of Before the census figures could be subjected to a 

mathematical analysis, it is necessary to correct the errors in the statement of age 
which are inherent in the population statistics of all countries. These errors are 
more in degree in an uneducated population which is unfortunately the case in India. 

125. Types of Error — En any censu.s enumerations age can be recorded 
in three different ways: (1) Age last iJirthday, (2) Age next birthday, and (3) A'te 
nearest birthday. But whatever be the definition of age adopted the types of 
error given below would be common to them ell:— 

(i) Accidental Erroirs —It has to be admitted that quite a large percentage of the Indian 
populatioD do not know their correct ages. Even those that are aware of thoh ages, often 
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gi^ them in multiples of 5 or in ev^n numbeis. In ih^ krg^ 
number of cnAeflin which the enumerator hm to fill up the nge 
column himself the Aoiount of error is hardly mitig^ted^it 
being a peycholo^al fact that multiple of 5 and emi numbers 
nns moio feadlly gueased than numhere euding m digits 1, 3p T* 
9, Thus in the age schedules of the enumerator certain digits 
and their multiples get an nnaoeomitable preference over others. 
Tlie aocompuiying table gives the pTefeTencesho^n to respective 
digits as obtained from 1931 Census figiires (males). 

From the Table it is clear that more than 25 per cent of the 
popuktion stuto their ages in midtiple^s of 10 and another 32 
per cent in uneven itmltipjas of 5. Of the remaining dij^, the 
even ones get a derided preference over the odd numbers, 
Numbeni ending with digit 9 seem to be most unlochy m only 
3 pr cent of the popuktion are returned at those age^. Thus 
in actual census figures the number of preona rattimcd at 
age 39 u 113.4^ whereas at the ad|aceiit ages 29 and 31 the numbera returned are 5,312 and 

» 6,^00 only* It k evident 
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that persons living at uge 
3u cannot be so much in 
e^cesb to persons at the 
adjacent ages 29 and 31. 
The two following graphs 
show the <liscrep&iH!iea 
ateve rt^ferred to* Graph 
No. 2 illustmtes the un¬ 
even and disproportibiiato 
dktributiDu of the State 
population from age to age 
obtained from the 1931 
Census enamerations* 

Graph No* 3 illuHtmtea 
the preferrnee in respect 
of each digit out of a 
sample popdatbu of 1900, 


It may be remarked 
that the erroni described 
above are not special to 
the Uaroda State. The 
census figures of other 
Imiiaii provineea a r e 
mostly of the »me nature. 
The order of preference to 
reepective di^ts as de^ 
duced in the 1921 Indian 
Census Report is as Op 5,2, 
8p 6, 4, 3,7,1,9* which k 
very neariy the same as in 
the State popuktTon. The 
amount of uikstatement 
for instance la a province 
like Bengal k seen from 
the following table which 
gives the deviations ob¬ 
tained from a comparkoa 
beiwveQ the report^ and 
gnidiiAted numbers per 
100,000 of sample popuk- 
tion* Side by aide with 
these numbers are set out 
the numbers for Baroda 
State deduced in the itame 
way for the 1921 Crnsos, 
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TABLE NO. ir 

EstimUed misstatement of age based on a comi^mson of the reported and 
gradnated nmnbers of Males at each age in Baroda State {ccdcalated^ after 1921 
(Simi&rr nambera in Bengal {calcidated after 1911 Ceneua) given in Column 5. 
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From tlm table we ^ that the escees in quinary and decennial a.»es in 
casea of both Bengal and B^oda are practicaUy the same. For instance the 
deviations at ages 0 , 10 , J 1 in the case of Baroda are --423 - 4-1 444 — Rfift 
whereas for Bengal they are —379,+1,469. —977 respectively. ’ ' ' 

In the light of the above discussions regarding the nature and amount of 
error in age returns it seems doubtful whether even an accurate mathematical 
formula of correction would Ije able to iron out the roughness in the data near 
quinary and decennial ages. As has already been emphasised the ages 0 5 iO 15 

etc. usurp among themselves more than 47 per cent of the total popuistion'lea^e 
the remaining orily to be claimed by the other 80 individual ages.^ The difficultf 
of fining ^table formu m to effect the requisite ledistribull&n has been leco^ 
msed by all statisticians dealing with Indiantensuu figures. I have only to add 
that whatever be the methods adopted, the final result cannot be anything more 
than a rough approximation to the actual state of affairs It is exoBcted tW Jh! 

gradually ^^ious of the 

Statistical importance of age figures. 

{it} Sif^nuitw W^-To add to the accidental misstatements of age 
referred to above there are other kmds of error known as 8 }'stematic errors. Th^ 
being more or less dehberate may be classified under the following heads 

• /“V ?? ifudicsps the ag €8 of anmarried girls who have attained 

maidenhood are aeidom stated accuiatelv. Thus quite a 1 ^ nerceata^ of th-. i 

tion aged 14 to 16 aie eaumemted in the lower ag^ 11 ^ ^ 2 ^ Frceatageof the female popula- 

(6) On account of legal mtrictions imposed on mairlase are ihoro i. » 4. 

state the ag^ of young wives speciaUy if theV attain CtheXJf ^ 

(c) There is a pncial tendency to U cousideird young. In Emopeaa countries this 
tendency is very much pronounced m the fair sex so that the fimires of recoSnd *1 

^ ta th. 2 !M* c«, »cver b. h Mi. thi. pZ.„St 

bachelotK and widoweia approaching the middle of fife. ^ ^ ounoeo m 

(d) mreisa rnarkeddedrefor old persons to overstate their 
ages. This may be illustrated by the following table invMir the 
returns at the older quiuarj* and d«>euuial a|es be^uSr^frlm 
death-nite increases rapidly after age%) or 
n toWe are greater than they 

the aies* m .129 38 , 1 ^ p^na have been returned at 

w' '^120 which is wholly disproportionate to the total 
populat,^. Further the returns at thSse^ are so extemek 
iSS!! age that they oaimot be usefully utUised for 

XTin “ tii older agi evi 

affe^ tfe figures m tk life table at earlier ages for “the eiSetatioJ 

:fC‘:cN7» ^ ■««»' 
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12$. Method of Correction as adopted in 1921— ;(CoLuiiiNAa DiffbeenC' 
INO),—Id order to effect the necessary amount of corrections in the crude popu¬ 
lation figures, a mathematical formula was adopted in the pre\doiia Census Eeports. 
The numbers were first grouped in qttinary groups 0-4, 5-9, (age last biitiiday) 
and then by means of the above formula, one half of the excess at the ages which 
are multiples of 5 over and above the mean value of the numbers at the preceding 
and the following ages, was transferred to the preceding age group. This greatly 
reduced the plumbiu" at multiples of 5 and it was argued that no further cor¬ 
rections were needed W small errors in intermediate ages like 22, 23, etc. For 
instance a man aged 33 may return his age as 32 or 34 but since individual ages 
were discarded and only quinary groups were taken for final graduation, inaccur¬ 
acies of the above type had no effect as long as the reported age fell in the proper 
quinary group. For purposes of calculations the process took the following form ;— 

-|[Ujn-1( h'sn_i-|~Usm.i )J 

+t (U„„+U„«) |=EJ ns.„-t (A' U„*.-A’ u,.) 

127. Definition of Age Before discussu^ the above method, it is neces¬ 
sary to consider the degree of accuracy that might I>e obtained by changing the 
definition of age. In previous censuses age rvas recorded as at last birthday so 
that the correctness of the data depended on the assumption that the majority 
of the population understood the meaning of age last birthday. In Punjab in 
1891 age was recorded as at next birthday whereas in the 1901 Census age was 
record^ as at last birthday* In both these cases it was found by comparing the 
figures with standard graduated tables that the nature and amount of misstate¬ 
ment were unchanged. This no doubt was due to the fact that the majority of 
the population or even of the enumerators did not understand the implications 
either of last or next birthday. The preferences to particular digits in both cases 
were in the order 0, 5, 2, 8, 6, 4, 3, 7, 1, 9, so that the amount of correction neces¬ 
sary was the same. For these reasons it was suggested in the 1921 Goveriunent of 
India Actuarial Report that the ages recorded by the enumerators w’ere probably 
on the basis of nearest birthday in spite of the definite instructions to record them 
as at last birthday. A.s the majority of the Indian population is unconscious about 
their correct age and more so as regards the finer distinction of last and next 
birthday the above suggestion seems to be plauaible. For these reasons for the 
Census of 1931, it was decided to r^ordage as at nearest birthday instead of last 
birthday. It is to be seen how this change in the definition of age, brings about 
the desirei:! amount of accuracy in the age returns of future censuses. 

128. Methods of Grouping The next is the question of grouping the age 

returns conveniently. It has been pointed out b}' Sir. Meikle * that there are 
fifteen different ways of grouping. The method so long has been to schedule the 
figures in groups of 5 so that ages which were multiples of 5 came at the beginning 
of each quinary group, i.e. groups 0-4, 6-9,.... The grouping can also be arranged 
so that multiples of 6 are plac^ at second, third, Ifourth or fifth place in each 
quinary group. Thus each of the methods of recording age, i.e. as at last, next or 
nearest birthday would give rise to five different wairs of grouping. It has already 
been pointed out that the greatest plumbing of the age returns rii’ere at multi¬ 
ples of 5. By grouping the figures into groups 0-4, 5-9,- i.e. by having multi¬ 

ples of five in the first place of each group, a great amount of loadiug was unavoid¬ 
ably brought about at the beguming of each group. The method of conection 
of these groups by the Columnar di fferencing form ula was ma inly nece.ssar)' to d isperse 
the accumulation of the data at those points. From the graphs enclosediu the present 
ref>crt, it is evident that the heapings at ages like 20,25, 30,., , .are very much in 
excess to the dips at the adjacent ages 19, 21, 34, 26, 29, 31, etc. It is doubtful 
whether the amount of the transfers from each of the age groups to the preceding 
ones eff^ted by the application of the Columnar differencing formula would 
smooth out the ups and downs which are so greatly in contrast in the crude data. 
It has therefore to be decided at the very outset whether or not the method of 
grouping should be changed in. the interests of accuracy. 


• uf IikIl* Actsiftlilll Hepcwrt, 1&2J. 
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129. Method rceominended by Mr. Meiide- -Of the fourteen other 
methods described by Mr. Meihle, he recommended that groups should be so 
made as to have multiples of 5 at the 2nd or 4th place of each group. Both the 
2nd and 4th place methods have got special advantages and to get the benefit of 
both it has been suggested to combine them alternately. We can have the best 
advantages of both these methods if we replace the quinary groups by CTOups 
of 3 and 7 ages alternatelj^ so that, ages which are respectively odd and even 
multiples of a come in the middle place of these groups e.g. 4*6, 7-13, 14-16, 17-23, 
etc., all ages being recorded as at nearest birthday. The exact limits of age for 
each group which would be obtained by this system of grouping with ages stated 
at nearest birthday are given by the following table: — 

TABLE NO. IV 
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It is now nec^sary to evoh'e a method of adjustment to deduce from the above 
ternary and septenary groups, the usual quinary groups, t.e. 0-1, 1-2, 2*3, 4-5, 
5-10,10-15, etc. In past Indian i^nsuses ages have always been arranged in quinary 
grou^ and to facilitate comparison it is a prime necessity to schraule our data 
ultimately in the above form. 

(o) The process for the earliest a^s—To get the groups 0-1, 1-2, 2-3, 3-4, we 
may amalgamate the first group 0-§ with half of the second J-1J and the remaining 
half of the second with half of the" third group and so on. Thus we may get the 
figures of population living 

over exact age 0 and under 1 

1 2 

*1 jj j-r * IJ' Ji- 

t* ff Tt " 1» 

which would perhaps he more accurate than the figiu’es obtained from statements 
of age at last or next birthday. It may be argued that by taking the mean of the 
consecutive groups as described above, we overlook the decrement of the popula¬ 
tion from age to age. In order to find the actual percentage of each group which 
is to be amalgamated with the previous ^cup, reference must be made to a 
standard graduated table which no doubt embodies the real variation of popu¬ 
lation in successive ages. 

{b) The process for the quimry grmps—To obtain the quinary groups 5-10, 
10-15, 15-20, etc., from the ternary and septenary groups we have to ascertain 
how many persons of the age group 4-6 (nearest birthday) are over exact age 5 
and how many persons of group 7-13 arc below exact age 10 and how many of 
group 13-10 are below exact age 15 and so on. The percentages of such transfers 
can be work^ out by reference to a standard graduated table. I calculated the 
corresponding ratios by utilising the Baroda graduated figures of 1921 and found 
them to he very nearly the same as those obtained by Sfi-, Meilcle except for the 
age groups 57-63 aud 07-73, For these ages the ratios of persons below and above 
60 and 70 respectively found by reference to the Baroda graduation (1921) was 
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56 ; 44 &nd 00; 40 whereas those adopted in the Indian Report were 65: 45 and 
58 : 42, For the correction of the State Census figures I have adop^ the ratios 
50 : 44 and 60 : 40 for the age groups above referrra to. The following table gives 
the complete method of correction described above for the 1931 figures (males):— 

TABLE m, V 

Table showixg the working of the methods of correction applied to 
1931 Censds figures with ages recorded as at nearest birthday 
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190. Smoothed Age Curve for 1^1— Both the male and female figures 
of 1931 were thus correct^ and made into quinary groups and then proportioned 
to 109,000. To obtain the fi^es of population that belong to each mdividuai 
age, the above figures in quinaiy groups were redistributed graphically as shown 
by Graphs Xo. 4 and 5. * 

The distribution so obtained for males and females are recorded in the 
following table. These figures give approximately the true population out of a 
sample of 100,090 at each age in 1931 which would have been Gie case had ages 
been recorded correctly. 

TABLE NO. VI 

Persons living at each age deduced prom the smoothed age curves of 1931 
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131. Correctioii of Previous Census Figures —Before proceeding to 
graduation it is oecessair to incorporate mth the 1931 figures, the nguies of 1901» 
19U and 1921. In ail the past censuses ft) age was recorded as at last birthday, 
fii) quinary groups were made by keeping mmtipies of age 5 at the first place of 
each group, and («{) the quinary groups were subjected to the Columnar differ¬ 
encing method for the purpose of correcting minor misstatements o! age. 

As discussed above for the 1931 CenausaU these three basic methods of record¬ 
ing, grouping, and final correction of age returns have been changed to achieve 
greater accuracy. It is not imp<^ible to compare the final quinary groups in Tables 
A and B of the present Eeport, with the corresponding groups in Table A of the 1921 
Beport since the final groups 0-5, 5-10, etc., giving populations living between exact 
ages 0-5, 5-10,..... agree to the 1921 groups of 0-4,5-9..... withages at last birthday.. 
But in Older to get the advantage of more accurate methods of correction as applied 
to 1931 figures, I have thought it better to change the crude data of 1901,1911 and 
1921 from last to timresl birthday. This would moreover make the figures of pre¬ 
vious censuses absolutely comparable at each stage with the 1931 figures as both, 
would then be based on the same principles of correction. The problem is to ascertain 
the probable population figures if ages were recorded as at n&irett birthday when 
the corresponding figures with ages at last birthday are known. The enumeration 
corresponding to age x (last birthday) in the previous censuses contains persons of 
age X and over and below age x -§■ 1, After consulting a number of graduated 
and uugraduated tables I decided to take 51 per cent of the numbers living 
between ages x and x -J- 1 to be between ages x and x Similarly 51 
per cent of the entry at age x-1 (last birthday) has been taken to be between 
ages x-1 and x-} and 49 per cent between ages x-| and x. Thus the group 
correspouding to age x nearest birthda}' would be the number of persons living 
between ages x-i and x + The following table shows the working for the 
first four annual age groups:— 

TABLE NO. Vll 
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r 5iJ 
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The remaining 49 per cent of persons at age 3 (last birthday) is transferred to age 
4 nearest birthday and so on. Since the total sum for the intermediate ages 5,8, 

9,... .in the groups 4-5, 7-13, etc., remains the same it is only necessary 

to make the corrections for the first and the last ages of each successive group. 
Thus 49 per cent of the entry at age 3 (la.^t birthday) is transferred to the age 
group 4-6, and 49 per cent of the entry at age C is added to the next age group 
7-13. In short every age groupie to be increased by 49 percent of the entry at the 
last annual age period in the previous age group and decreased by 49 per cent of 
the entry at its oum last annual age period. The following table shows in detail 
the worlking of the complete process of correction to the 1911 Census figures 
(males). Columns 1 to 5 refer to the modification of the crude data &om last to 
nearest birthday and columns 7 to 11 refer to the method of correction and grouping 
from ternary aiid septenary groups as applied to 1931 Census figures. 
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TABLE NO. Vin 

Specimen table showing the w'orking of the adjustments and correc¬ 
tions AS APPLIED TO THE MADE AND FEMALE FIGUBE3 OF 1901, 

1911 AND 1921 Censuses 
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The process detailed in Table No. VIII was applied to the male and female 
figures of 1901,1911 and 1921 and the quinary groupsso obtained were utilised for the 
purposes of final graduation. The figures for graduation for males and females were 
obtained, by taking the weighted mean of 1901,1911, 1921 and 1931 figures by gimg 
double weight to 1911 and 1931. The smoothed quinary groups t<^ther with their 
means obtained according to the above method are set out in Tables A and B at the 
end of this Report. 
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132 . Migpratioii —proceeding to graduation it is necessaiy to discuss 
the effects of migration on the age distribution of the State population. Unlew the 
balance of immigrants over emigrants be of an appreciable percentage, it is not 
likely to affect the general age dStribution and much less the rates of mortality of 
the population deduced after graduation. In Indian provinces generally the balance 
of migration is comparatively small; thus in the presidencies of Bengal, Bombay 
and Madras the balance was calculated to be hardly about 2 per cent after the 1921 
Census. The corresponding figure for Baroda State was i per cent as deduced in 
1921, As this was negligi ble, no altowance was made for migration in the graduation 
of 1921. 


So far I have not been supplied with complete data regarding mip'ation. 
Birthplace returns from different British provinces where the State bom population 
is likely to be enumerated were not available. The only reliable figures to which 
I had access were those of the political immigrants known aa the kijratis. But even 
in this case the data was incomplete for my purposes since no age schedules w*ere 
prepared for the Mjmtis. Had I decided to use the figures of political immigrants, 
it would have been necessarj'' for me to distribute the 26,755 lives (14,424 males, 
12,331 females) into different age groups on an arbitrary basis. This would neither 
have been justifiable nor profitable since the ultimate change brought about by this 
adjustment in the rates of mortality would have been negligible, I have therefore 
made no correction for migration disturbances. 


133. Methods of Graduation— The figures, obtained after the above 
adjustments, embody in themselves the variation and dbtribution of the Baroda 
State population group by group. The processes of correction and of taking the 
weighted mean, of four decenuial censuses have no doubt greatly smoothed out the 
anomalies that are inherent in population returns. It is now necessary to subject 
the mean figures to a process of graduation by some standard mathematical fornauJa. 
The process of graduation will remove systematic and other anomalies in the data 
and would bring about a smooth progression in the figures from ago to age. The 
most familiar t)T>e3 of formulee which arc utilised for graduating statistical data 
are those given by Karl Pearson’s extensions of the Gaussian formula. This later 
method is fundamentally l>ased on the differential equation;— 


1 

u 



Pearson’s extension takes the form :— 


1 du _ s+a 

u dx b„+ bjX" 

which gives rise to a variety of forms and may be fitted to any type of frequency 
distribution by proper choice of the arbitrary constants. Other forma of special 
importance in vital statistics arc the formulse first given by Gompertz and then 
modified by Makeham. Sir George Hardy in the Indian Census Keporta of 1881, 
J891, and 1901 utilised the second modification of Gompertz’s law of mortality for 
graduating the Indian population figures. In the Report of 1911 Mr, T. G, 
Ackland graduated the mean figures liy using Karl Pearson’s frequency curves. 
In 1921, Mr. H.G,W, Meikle graduated the ratios of T, (i.e., population above agey) 
to T, of some well graduated Table by a cim'e of the type y = 1—ax—bx'+cx*. 


In the present Report, I propose to graduate the figures by Karl Pearson’s 
frequency curves. In doing so I follow the same method as was used in the State 
AcSiarial Report of 1921, It is not possible to detail here the complete laborious 
process of graduation. Suffice it to say that the constants involved in the equation 
of the graduating curve were ultimately calculated from the momenta of the ^ven 
distribution refened to a convenient base. The final equation obtained by me for 
graduating the male figures may be exhibited in the form 

j = .032462 ^ 
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134, Gi'adua6on for female figure* —Regarding the graduation of 
female population figmes, it has been a custom in the past to base their graduation 
on the equation obtained for the males. As the errors in statements of age differ 
both in nature and degree in case of males and females in different periods of life, 
it is hardlj'advisable to deduce the graduation of one from the other. Mr, Meikle 
holding this view irotes ** there is great danger in basing the rate of mortality for 
females on calculations depending on the ratio of the males to females as shown in 
the crude census figures as was done on the previous occasiona/' 

I have therefore graduated the female population figures directly bv the same 
methods as applied to the males. The equation of the graduating curve in this 
case may be written as i — 

y = .0424063 (95.75425—a-)*-”*** 

The graduated distribution at individual ages for males and females is embodied in 
Table C, the values for quinary groups being given in Tables A and B at the end of 
this chapter. The graduated mean age curves for the State are given in Graphs 
No, 6 and 7, 

1^. Ages of Infancy andChildhood— In all the Census Reports from 1872 to 
1921, it has been emphasised that the data for the ages of infancy and childhood were 
extremely defective. Not onl}' are the ages stated most inaccurately but e\’en 
a substantial percentage of the infant population is omitted altogether in the 
census enumeration. iSven in an advanced country bke England it was admitted 
that about 7 per cent of the juvenile population in the first two years of life escaped 
the Census of 1911. There is no doubt that such omissions are common in the 
Indian population also, Due to these defects in the data at earlier age periods it 
has always been a difficult matter to determine the correct age distribution and 
rates of mortality at these ages. 

136. The Proclaimed Clans Experience— 'To remedy this defect the 
Gov'emment of India kept strict legal superrisiou over the rital occurrences in a 
certain class of people known as the Proclaimed Clans, The experience so obtained 
was analysed by Sir George Hardy and formed into a life table in the Census Reports 
of ISSI, 1891 and 1901. In obtaming the age distribution and rates of mortality 
for the State population I ut ilis ed the functions deduced by Sir George Hardy for 
the earlier ages with modificationa so as to fit as smoothly as possible with the mean 
graduated figures of the State population at later ages. 

137. The Life Table — 'The inaccuracies and omissions in the data were 
considered by Mr. Meikle to be so enormous that he did not think it worthwhile 
to compute the Life Table for the Indian population b the 1921 Actuarbl Report. 
He has also not given the rates of mortality for the ages of infancy. In this 
connection he writes 

“ At infantile ages I am so strongly of opinion that the shortage is due 
partly to non-enumeration, that I have omitted to quote the rates of 
mortality for these ages, as not only would no useful purpose be served by 
domg so but the rates, if published, might be misleading. I have also 
omitted to calculate the expectation of life,” 

Further be adds : — 

“ The q, coliu^ based on Indian Census returns is not reasonably depend¬ 
able, and it is wrong to pretend that it is, consequently we are not justified 
m preparmg an e^ column.” 

133. Why a Life Table U Desirable I agree mth Mr. Meikle in his 
emphatic assertion regarding the amount of error present in the Indian population 
statistics. It is no doubt true that the magnitude of error present, more than 
outweigh the adjustments effected by the application of mathematical processes. 
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But even then I do not thmlr that the construction of a Life Table is altc^ther 
useless. The Life Tables so obtained may not be comparable to those of England 
and other European countries since these are based on more accurate figures. But 
the Tables computed for different Indian provinces are at least coniparable among 
themselves since the types of error inherent in the crude population figures are 
common to the whole of India. The tables constructed by Sir George Hardy in 
1901 and by Mr. T. G. Ackland in 1911 are even now useful as a basis of comparison. 
For these reasons I have thought it desirable to compute the columns of the Life 
Table by methods similar to those of Sir George Hardy and Mr. Ackland, 

139, General Method of Constructing' a Life Table— The general 
method for constructing a Life Table is by comparing the living ivith the dying. 
Along with the figures of population living at each age, it is necessary to have the 
figures of population dying at respective ages. The crude figures of the number 
dying at each age recorded in the Death Registers of the Eeg^tration department 
have first to be corrected and graduated by methods similar to what have been 
applied to the population figures. The number living and dying at each age 
proportioned to a total population of 100,(MM) can then be utilise to obtam all the 
functions of the Life Table. The English Tables Ifos, 7 and 8 and other accurate 
Tables were all constructed by this principle. 


140- Defective Registeation of Births and Deaths— Unfortunately 
for Baroda and as a matter of fact for the whole of India, the records of births 
and deaths of the Registration departments have not yet attained the level of 
dependable accuracy. In spite of the extension cf the compuJsG^ Birth and Death 
Notification Act to ail municipalities in the State, the population at large has not 
taken seriously the necessity of registration. In the decade 191L1921, the recorded 
births and deaths were 580,390 and 612,055 respectively. As this gave a balance 
in favour of deaths, the increase of 4.6 per cent in the population during that decade 
could hardly be justified by the excess of immigranta over emigrants. In the 
decade 1921-1931 the number of births and deaths recoixled are 582,578 and 446,906. 
In this case the balance 135,672 in favour of births is also not able to explain the 
census increase of 316,485 (14,9 per cent) even after making reasonable allowance 
for migration. The margin of error in the records of death of persons aged 5 and 
over has been calculated in Chapter 1 to be about 30.7 and it may safely be asserted 
that the error in the records for ages below 5 is much more. Hence the figures of 
deaths at each age supplied by the Registration offices cannot at all be used for 
the construction of a Life Table. 


141. Rates of Increase —In view of the above facts the only course open 
to me is to utilise the average rate of increase of population in the period under 
consideration. Having found this rate it is possible, on the basis of a geometrical 
rate of increase, to determine from the graduated figures of population li^ung at 
each age, the ntnubers living at each age six months before and six months after 
the date niidw'ay between these two years. Then by dividing the numbers living 
between ages x and x-j-l six months after the middle date by those living between 
ages x^ — 1 and x six months before that date,we get the probability of living a year 
at the age x—J as under ; — 


Uc 

L,_i 


*+* — n 
-j-Pi-i 


The rates of increase in the male population during the decades 1901-1911 
and 1911-1921 were found to be 4.69 and 4,226 w*hereas in the present decade 
(1921-1931) the increase has been 14.288 per cent. From these the average rate of 
increase during the period of 30 years (1901-1931) was deduced. This average rate, 
which was supposed to be constant at all ages, w'as utilised to obtain the v^ues of 
p,_i from the graduated numbers living at each age by the method described 
in the last paragraph. The values of the probabilities p. at integral ages were then 
deduced bv interpolation. Exactly similar methods were litsed for obtaining the 
values of tlic probabilities p, in the case of female lives. 
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142. Coliumis m the life table explained— The Life Tables (TablesD and K 
given at the end) comiatof 7 columns. Column (2) represents the numbers that would 
reach their xth birthday out of a total of 100,000 born, column (3) gives the numliers 
consecittive colmtiji (4) ombotliGs the mortality p^r cent as 

deaueed from the number living and dying between agee x and x+i* Use column 
(5) represents the numbem living between ages x and x+l* and were deduced for 
ages 14 and over by taking the aTithmetic mean of the consecutive numbers in 
column (2). For earlier ages the arithmetic means had to be modified aa it would 
tmve been erroneous to suppose that the deaths were evenly distributed throughout 
the year m the periods of infancy and chUdhood. The figurk of column (6) give the 
niunhers lining above age x, obtained by summation of the numbers in the pre\dou 3 
column from bottom upwards. The last column f7) represents the complete expec- 
ration of life or mean after lifetime at age x* deduced by dividing the numbara 
m column (e) by th^ in column (2), re^rd being had, at the older ages, to the 
iractional part of the numbers omitted in column (2). 

* 1-/^* j Expectations of life— I give below the expectations 

of life at dece^jal ages of the different Indian Provinces as deduced by Sir George 
Hardy and Mr. Ackland from the results of the 1891, 1901 and 1911 Censuses. 
Side by aide with these are set out the corresponding fi^ur^ for Baroda Stat* far 
1921 and 1931 and also those of England for 1901 a^d 1^ 


TABLE IX (MALES) 


CoJUPARATTi'E EXPECTATIONS OF LIFE 
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TABLE X (FEMALES) 


COMPARATIVE EXPECTATJOKS OF lAFE 
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In compajring the values of the expectations of life deduced in the present 
Eeport with those of 1S91,1901,1911 and 1021 (Baroda), it must be remembered that 
the decade ending with 1891 was completely free from famine and epideraica 
whereas the following decades were generally characterised by severe calamities 
which affected the vitality of the population to a large extent. In constnicting 
the Life Tables after the 1901 Census, the figures of 1891 were given double weight 
as compared to those of 1881 and 1901. But even then the expectations of Me 
for 1901 in the above tabic show a definite decline as compared to those of 1891. 
The same may be said regarding the figures for 1911. Comparing the Baroda 
State figures for 1931 in the above table with those of Bonibay Presidency to which 
they are directly comparable we find that they are almost in line with those of 1891 
for the Bonibay Presidency. It has already been mentioned that in deducing the 
present figures I have given double weight to the figures of 1911 and 1931 in compari¬ 
son to those of 1901 and 1931. As the decade (1921-1931) was a most happy one, 
shoiving a ccnsal increase of 14.9 per cent, the above combination in taking the 
weighted mean had thus the effect of correcting the unhealthy bias of the previous 
decades due mainly to famines and epidemics. The expectations ol life for Bombay 
as deduced after 1901 and 1911 and for (Baroda) 1921, thus indicate an inferior 
vitality In the population to the corresponding expectations calciilate<l after 1891 
and 1931 Censuses. The State population has now fully made up the losses incurred 
since 1901, and the totals of 1931 Census exceed those of 1891 by 27,011 or 1,2 
per cent. This great regain has undoubtedly reflected its \Tta Using influence on the 
figures of expectations of life calculated by me. Thus it is that the 1931 figures 
for this State in the above table show a definite improvement as compared to the 
correapondkg State figures of 1921 and Bombay figures of 1901 and 1911. In view 
of the above arguments it is but natural that the expectations of life calmilated 
after 1931 Census should agree with those of the -‘normal decade'’ ending m 1891 
rather than with those of 1901, 1911 or 1931, both in the ease of males 
and females. 

144. Rates of Mortality— Regarding the rates of mortality also it is fnaund 
by compariaon of the 1921 and 1931 figures that there has been a definite improve¬ 
ment since 1921. The table constructed by me takes very’ nearly a middling course 
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between the tables for Burma and Bombay Presidency constructed by Mr, Ackland 
after 19H Cenaus, As is well known the province of Burma has a very" higb place 
among all the Indian provinces for showing a tighter mortality rate and greater 
expectancy of life and hence it is gratifying to note that the present Baroda table 
nas some likeness to that of Burma. 

I™P^vemcnt in Expectation of Life —The high figures of expect* 
ahon of Me for England as compared to those of the Indian population show what 
^ncation, sanitation, better methods of living and superior climatic conditions can 
do to ^hance the bngcvitj^ of the human race. Leaving the question of climate 
aside, It may ^ely be sorted that there is room for improvement in sanitation 

and methods of Ming of the Indian population, which would undoubtedly increase 

the value of a Me m India, The Baroda State, in matters of education'and social 
uplift, has m the past given a lead to the rest of India and it is expected that 
work m theM directions would be Intensified more and more in the ^r future 
For imless the people live weQ and are made conscious of their own potentkHties 
by the light of education, there can be no hope of regeneration. 

146. Siigpsriom and Recommendations Before I finish this memo- 

\ a suggestions which would facilitate future 

statistical lUTestigationa : — 

(t) In order tlmt a ^^ect life table may be constructed by comparing the 
hy^ <3™ It IS absolutely necessary that proper super¬ 

vision should be kept on the records of births and deaths in the 
different l^rts of the State. The offence of not registering a birth 
or death should be made punishable by a substantial fine and the fine 
should be e:Eact^ as far as possible. 

(i.-) It has be«n fouri that deaths in the first trro years of life often no 
unrecorded. Hence it is unperative that special careshonid be taken 
regarding the accurate registration of deaths in these ages. 

(ts i) If It be not adopt the above suggestions completely for the 

w^ole of the State, a few representative areas may be selected and 
strict supervision may be kept over them. These areas may then 
supply reliable data on the basis of which a life table may be con¬ 
structed after the methods of Sir George Hardy in the case of Pro¬ 
claimed Clans. 

m It may al^ be profitable to collect data regarding certain tamical 
communities. For instance Life Tables may be constructed for an 
advanced community like the Patsis in the State and a comparison 
with their rates of mortality and exiiectations of life may reveal 
interesting facte. 

Lastly I may mention that full details regarding the immigranta and 
ermgranta should be noted. The records of age for the migrant 
population are necessary if correct adjustments are to be Lde 
for migration m the population figures. This would obviate the 
nece^ity o apphung an assumed age distribution for the migrant 
population hy appjroicimate ealculationa. ^ 

, 147. Conclusira Before I conclude, 1 take this opportunity to express mv 

to th, Cennnn Commteioner, Mr. 8 . V. ^MnkerfniTB A 

(UXOQj, Jfbut for whose limmmi mnrtiSAtr anA aL- . 


iv) 



they gave me. As I was not a prof^onal actuary. I had to submit mmlf‘to a hard 

^ the more 

piteful to the t'ensusCoramifisjoner for the encouragement and facilities he extended 

to me on all oeeanionn I a «, reeord here my hnmble eefcnow!edle„t nfl^ 
favour shon-ii to ine by His Highn^-e Government by nllondng me thToppoitefito 
of serving the btate by doing this important work, ^ ppornmiry 

A. C. 1IUKHERJI,k.a„ 
Professor of JHatkematicSf Baroda CoU^e. 


TABLES A, B ASD O 
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Showing age msTRiBimoN of 100,000 persons or each sex for the 
Censuses of 1901-1&31 in the Baroda State 

TABLE A 


( MALES ) 


Aqe 

1^1 

lOll 1 

i 

ID21 

1 

1 

IfrSl 

[ 

1 

19014931 

ClrwlTiatcd 

Me^n 

Ifambpni 

L 

\ 

2 


4 

5 

6 ' 

7 

^ 6 

%m 

*4,013 

1 

12,797 

14,673 

13,057 

14,674 

B—10 

13,310 

U,M1 

14,161 

12,913 

12,699 

12,372 

10—ts 

12,539 

10,208 

12,764 


11,080 

1L303 

lfiH-20 

JO^ 

10,086 

9p809 

9,049 

9,056 

10*651 

20—25 

5,936 

10,463 

3^456 

0,110 

9,&7T 

0,601 

! 25—M 

^,m 

0*512 

S,024 

7,503 1 

8*725 

8,726 

1 ao—35 

S,42e 

9,333 

&*06» ! 

0^854 

7,612 

7,68 L 

35—10 

6,586 

7,201 

6,011 

6,386 

0,845 

0,500 


5,753 

5,502 

5*458 

M09 

5,532 , 

j 5*286 

45—50 

4,445 

4,411 

4J96 

4,022 

4p650 

4,167 

50—55 

3,353 

3J35 

a.fifo 

3,633 

3,401 ' 

! 3466 

55—fiO 

1,856 

2,070 

2,440 

2,731 

2,318 

2,303 

50—65 

1,076 

1,340 

J,610 

1397 

1,530 


65 — ^70 

529 

500 

772 

1,024 

750 

IpOlO 

70 

013 

on 

m 

1,047 

142 

984 


TABLE B 


(females) 


Age 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

Mcait 

19014931 

Graduated 

KmubtH 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

I 0— 5 

10,676 

15,829 

13,734 

15,230 

14.421 

15p241 i 

5-10 

12,803 

10*607 

13,536 

12,248 

12,038 

12,056 

10—15 

11J32 

0.142 

12,010 

11*452 

10,838 

10p973 f 

15—30 

10,100 

10J005 

8,767 

10,227 

0.905 

10.265 

20—25 

9,654 

10.765 

8,571 

9p572 

9pj8]7 

9p511 

2Sh-30 

0t3W3 

0,666 

9J70 

7,700 

0,910 

8,669 

30—35 

8,159 

9,383 

8,022 

6,803 

7,759 

7p68« 

35—40 

7424 

* 7,084 

7p015 

6,489 

6381 

6,518 

40-^5 

6,013 

5p488 

5,007 

5p440 

5,582 

5337 

45^50 

4,769 

4^ 

4p633 , 

4,046 

4^540 

4,230 

50-55 

3,693 

3,081 1 

3,290 

3p37S 

3,317 

3,255 

513^60 

3,271 

2.334 

2p486 

2,690 

2,467 

2,394 

60—65 

' 1,413 

L,601 

1,767 

li054 

lp715 

1*668 

63^70 

759 

628 

801 

1,008 

806 

1,988 

j 70 tnd Giftfr 

1,196 

755 

070 

1.148 

005 

1J65 


TABLE C 


GeADBATED XUMBEES LEVraO BETWEEN AGES X AKO ( X + 1) OUT OF 
100,000 OF EACH SEX IN THE BaBOBA StATE 


Ao« X 

BarcHiA State 

1 Haroda State 

Age X 

BanxU State 

M*lr 

Female 

MaSe 

Frmale 

Male 

FEntala 

0- 1 

3,404 

3,763 

8- 9 2,422 


16-17 

2, L42 

s.e8S 

2 

%m 

3,n8 

9^10 2,374 

S,3D2 

17-18 

2,112 

S,0M 

2^ 3 

2,845 ; 

2*029 

10-11 2,330 

±.3S1 

18-L0 

2*089 

* 2.usi6 

3- 4 

2,722 

2,742 

U^12 2,201 

S,2S4 

10-20 

2,047 

IpfiW 

4r- 6 

2.647 

2,629 

12-13 2,257 

s,ie>) 

20^21 

2,012 

1,065 ' 

5- 0 

2,6ea 

2,537 

13-14 2,227 


21-22 

1,976 

1.034 

6- 7 

2,513 

2,405 

14^15 2,m 

s,ias 

22-23 

1,039 

1,003 

7- 8 

2,471 

2,403 

15-16 2,179 

£409 

23-24 

J*9UL 

1,071 













































































US CKAETER IV—AGE—PAST U—AGE DISTRIBUTION AND MORTAUTY RATES 


TACLE C— oondd. 


Agr X 

fisfodi^ Btute 

A«ft x 

ButrtU SUte 

1 

X 

f 

Barod* Suie | 

Mil» 

FmniJe 

M«te 

F^tnAle [ 


Femft^ ! 

Si-2S 

LS«3 

1,338 

I 47-48 

833 

847 

70-71 

146 

156 


1,8W 

1,804 

48-49 

792 

806 

71^72 

131 

142 

1 

1,785 

1*770 

49-40 

751 

765 

72^73 

114 

128 

1 27-28 

J.740 

L735 

! 50-51 

711 

736 

73-74 

101 

ill 

2a-2fl 

s.Toa 

i,690 

61-52 

671 

688 

74-75 

84 

98 


1,685 

1,661 

52^3 

633 

650 

75^78 

74 

85 

30-31 

1,624 

1,622 

63-54 

595 

613 

78^77 

64 

73 

31-32 

LS82 

4*581 

64r^ 

558 

578 

77-78 

56 

63 

32-33 

U538 

1.539 1 

5M5 

524 

544 

76-79 

48 

53 j 

33-34 

1,492 

U495 

56-47 

492 

510 

7M0 

40 

45 

34-35 

1.445 

1,449 

5t^ 

460 

478 

80-4*1 

33 

37 

35-36 

\.tm 

1,484 

58^0 

429 

446 

81^ 

28 

30 

35^7 

1,349 

1.352 

59-60 

398 

416 

82-^ 

20 

23 

37^ 

l,30(J 

1.303 


369 

387 

83-84 

14 

16 

38-30 

1,251 

1.255 

61-62 

342 

359 

84-85 

9 

14 

39-40 

1.302 

1407 

62-03 

316 

333 

85k-88 

7 1 

10 

40-41 

1,153 

1,168 

03-64 

291 

307 

86-87 

5 1 

j 

41-42 

1,105 

U13 

64-66 

266 

282 

87-88 

4 

5 

42-43 

1,037 

1,007 

fl.V-6« 

243 

259 

88-^9 

3 

5 

43^ 

1,W0 

1,02 [ 

06^7 

221 

237 

89^-90 

1 

2 * 

41-45 

962 

976 

67-68 

iol 

216 

90-91 

■ j. 

1 

45-46 

917 

932 

68-69 

182 

195 1 

91-92 


1 

46-47 

874 

889 

69-70 

163 

176 



1 


TABLE D 

Life table, Baroda State 


(males) 


Aa^ 

X 

Lt^ng 
a t X 

Ipving bciwfnii 

X anii i 
X + 1 

MoftaHty 
per w^t 

1 

LivLog 

X %nd 

X + 1 

living ftbow 
age 

X 

Mean after 

Llfetiine 

at X 

[ 

Auk 

% 

; 1 

2 

3 1 

4 

^ 5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

IpOQ.OOO 

25*752 

25.70 

79,021 

2.76Afil» 

1 27.06 

0 

1 

74,233 

6.657 

7.62 

71.270 

s.usc^nss 

36 J8 

1 

2 

68.581 

2.733 

3.98 

07,094 


38.13 

2 

3 

! 05^848 

2.110 

5.26 

64.098 


M.69 

3 ! 

4 

63,738 

1 1,360 

2.13 

62,967 

2,4SS;,»l>a 

3S.9S 

< 1 

5 

62,378 

1,627 

1.61 

61,807 


38.79 

5 

0 

61,351 

873 

1.42 

60,878 

e,358.1[4 

38.44 

0 

T 

60,478 

774 

1.28 

60,071 


37.98 

7 

8 

59,704 

755 

1.26 

59,318 

2^37.103 

37,47 

8 

9 

58,049 

702 

I.ID 

58,595 

2,m.84S 

36.04 

0 

10 

58.247 

600 

1.03 

57,946 

2.1 IMW 

35.38 

10 

11 

57,647 

484 

.84 

57,405 


35.76 1 

11 

12 

57.163 

373 

.05 

56p970 

S.0^,^90 

35.00 

12 

13 

58,790 

328 

h5S 

50,626 

1 1,M6.923 

34.2$ 

13 

14 

56,462 

308 

.54 

56.308 

i 

33.48 

14 

16 

56,154 

m 

.53 

55.005 

i.ssAoaa 

32.ee 

15 

16 

55^856 

34t 

.61 

55.085 

l,rj7,S31 

3E .93 

16 

17 

55^514 

403 

,72 1 

55,313 


31.92 

17 

16 

53vlil 

415 1 

.81 

HI88 

l,6«A98S 

30.25 

18 

19 

54p66G 

502 

.92 

54,415 

1.011,000 

20.49 

19 

20 

51,164 

550 

i.oi 

53*859 1 

1,J>Q7.6S3 

28.76 

20 

21 

53*014 

584 

1.09 

53,322 

l,503,m 

2$h05 

21 

22 

53*030 

654 

145 

52,703 

).4Ci0.47£ 

27.35 

22 1 

23 

52,370 

667 

147 

52,043 

1.307,76® 

26.69 

23 ' 

24 

51.709 

684 

1.32 

5U367 

1.3IA736 

26.02 

24 

25 

51,025 

707 

1.38 

50.072 

l,SV4.AS9 

25.37 1 

25 , 

28 

50.318 

715 

1.42 

49*961 1 

LS4AG8T 

24.72 1 

26 

27 

49pe03 

747 

1-50 

49,220 

1,IQ3,7S0 

24.67 

27 

28 

48,8d6 

793 

1.62 

48,460 

l,l-U,-i®T 

23 .43 

28 

29 

48.063 

815 

1.09 

47,855 

l,0«fl,037 

22.80 

SO 

30 

47^48 

844 

1.78 r 

46,826 

LOiBiaSS 

22.19 

39 
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Aqe 

X 

LdfiTi^ 

fit X 

betwrca 
•gw X aivd 

X + 1 

per 

y*iiis ! 

beittfepn Ag^ff ^ 
X And 

X + i 

Abore 

efif? 

X I 

Mghii After 

At X 

Ajoe 

X 

1 

■»# 

3 1 

. 1 

5 

6 

7 

8 1 

1 

40k404 

907 

1.65 

46,069 

1,091.556 

2t^ 1 

31 

32 

45,497 

9SQ 

2,17 

46^004 

955,006 

21,00 

32 

33 

44,512 

1,048 

2.35 

43,988 

910.002 

20-40 i 

33 

34 

43;464 

sjoes 

3.40 

42,03Q 

866,614 

10.04 

34 

35 

42,390 

3,133 

2.57 

41330 

823.684 

10.43 ' 

35 

3^ 

4L2C3 

1,174 

2.84 

49,670 

781,854 

18.05 i 

36 

37 

40^039 1 


3.9$ 

39,491 

741*178 

18 40 

37 i 

3^ 

33,391 1 

1*14 

3.12 

38,287 

701,637 

18.04 

38 1 

39 

37^0'0 


34$ 

37,062 

663,400 

I74t) 

30 1 

49 

35.444 

1,236 

3 40 

35,824 

826.338 

17.10 

40 

41 

35,205 

1*244 

0.53 

34,533 

599,514 

16.77 

4Z 

42 

43 

33,661 

32»59l 

1,270 

1,274 

3.74 

3.90 

33^320 

32,054 

555,901 

522,605 

16.37 

15.99 

42 

43 

44 

3U417 

U4S 

3.97 

30,793 

490.551 

15^01 

44 

45 

^,109 

1,291 

3.93 

1 

29*360 

450,758 

15.24 

45 

40 

23,m^ 

1,199 

*.u j 

28,373 

430,490 

14^ 

40 


27,776 

1,132 

4.25 1 

27,187 

401,817 

14 .47 

47 

4S 

26!595 

],]6T 

4-39 

26,013 

374.630 

14 .00 

48 

40 

25^4^ 

1,151 

4.53 

24*853 

1 048,617 ^ 

13.71 

49 

59 

M,2T8 

i,i» 

4.57 

23,711 

323,764 

13 -04 

50 

5L 

23,144 

1409 

4.T9 

22,5SN> 

mO50 

12,00 

51 

fi2 

22,035 

1*069 

4.93 

2um 

277*460 

12.59 

53 

53 

20,937 

1,083 

6.17 

20,395 1 

255*977 

12.23 

53 

54 

19,851 

1,054 

6.30 

19,322 

235,582 

11.37 

54 

55 

15,790 

1,039 

6.53 

18.271 

216*200 

1 11.51 

55 

55 

17.751 

1,010 

5.71 

17,244 

197,989 

1 11.15 

56 ; 

57 

16J38 

991 

6.02 

16^43 

m,745 

10.80 

57 


15,747 

881 

5 *3 

15,256 

164*502 

10.45 

58 

59 

14,766 

979 

3.67 

14.281 

149,240 

10-10 

50 

00 

13,T90 

807 

6^7 

13*343 

134*965 

9.78 

60 

01 

12,339 

872 

6.76 

r 12,450 

121*022 

9-40 

61 

02 

12.017 

844 

7.02 

14*595 

190*109 

9.08 

62 

53 

11,173 

851 

7.64 

10,746 

97,574 

8.70 

63 

54 

05 

10.319 

9,505 

8U 

779 

7.39 
3.19 

0>9L2 

9,115 

' 60,628 

1 76,010 

8 ti4 1 

&-O0 

61 

65 

06 

07 

6,726 

7,961 

7J5 

712 

3-54 

8.92 

8,354 

7*025 

07.501 

59.447 

7.77 

7,45 

66 

67 

w/ 

1 03 

7.266 

679 

9.34 

6.929 

51,822 

7.13 

68 

00 

70 

6.599 

5,946 

644 

010 

0.77 

10.20 

0,268 

6,644 

44,603 

38.625 

0,8t 

6.40 

69 

70 

7l 

5>336 

570 

10.30 

5,048 

32,984 

e.I8 

71 

72 

4,760 

543 

n.4i 

4,489 

27.800 

5+17 

72 

73 

4*217 

5fj3 

12.05 

3*963 

23,447 

5,50 

73 

74 

3,709 

473 

)2.75 

3,472 

1 19,404 

5,25 

74 

75 

3.236 

431 

13.57 

3.0L7 

15,012 

4.95 

75 

76 

2,767 

41)0 

14.52 

2*594 

12.905 

4.05 

76 

77 

2,391 

371 

15.52 

2,Si>5 

10.401 

4.35 

77 

76 

2*031 

330 

^ 16.77 

1,852 

8, ZOO 1 

4 .05 

79 ' 

79 

L,562 

3<H 

‘ 18.07 

1*530 

0.344 

3 >77 

19 

60 

1,373 

270 

19 M 

1,243 

4,SU 

3.49 

SO 

8l 

l»106 

237 

21.39 

(W> 

3.571 

3.22 

81 

A'> 

87L 


23.42 

709 

2.581. 

2.00 

82 

33 

657 

172 

25.79 

56L 

1,812 

2.72 

f. 83 

64 

495 

149 

28.28 

423 

U0Z 

2.40 

34 

35 

555 

119 

31.00 

300 

8U6 

2+21 

8S 

35 

245 

84 

1 34.20 

203 

J5O0 

2,06 

S0 

67 

L61 

69 

; 37.27 

131 

303 

1.68 

87 

63 

LOl 

41 

' 40.59 

m 

172 

1.70 

m 

39 

69 

20 

48 .33 

46 

02 

1 1-53 

so 

SO 

31 

* 15 

1 46.3 L 

23 

46 

1 

90 

9L 

lO 

3 

’ 52.81 

12 

S3 

1.42 

91 

92 

3 

4 

56.99 

6 

11 

1 +31 

92 

63 

4 

2 

62-01 


5 

1J3 

93 

94 

o 

1 

6T.88 

1 2 

4 

1+02 

04 

95 

i 

1 

79.27 

1 ” 

■ ■■ 

■■ 

< 





































































1 

4 

3 

4 

S 

Q 

7 

3 

P 

10 

11 

12 

13 

U 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

IS 

20 

Si 

23 

24 

25 

S« 

27 

23 

20 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

33 

37 

38 

30 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

40 

47 

48 

4S 

50 

91 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

67 

58 

50 

00 


IV—AGE—PABT II—AGE DISTRIBUTION AXD MORTALITY RATES 


TABLE E 


Life table, Baroda State 

(females) 


ftt 4^ X 


z tod 
1 


Mort^tity 

p^ceat 


Urinff 

bctire^ii Agt4 
X Bud 

z -I- 1 


Uring Bbore 

fcge 

z 


Meaii alter 
Lift^timc 
at agt z 


Aoi 

z 


1 . 00,000 

T*,P22 

07.211 

82,840 

80J34 

6fi;^7 


25.073 

7,711 

4J02 

2,715 

1,847 

1,380 


25.08 
10.2S 
OAO 
4.^ 
S.07 
2.33 


81,230 

70,801 

01.437 

50474 

B7Jj77 


2,634.077 

2,553,307 

2,482,509 

2,417,574 

2p356437 

2.209,993 


26.35 

34.08 

39,94 

38.46 

3S,18 

30.41 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


59,961 

55,ill 

54,901 

54,]»I 

53,519 


1,090 

967 

748 

607 

610 


1.9S 

1.63 

t.36 

1.12 

.96 


59.341 

55.347 

54,533 

53,847 

53,290 


2.239.389 

3.183,045 

2,127J9« 

2;073A7a 

2,019.323 


30.3S 
30.11 
38.7S 
38.28 
37.71 


9 

7 

8 
9 

19 


53,039 

52,616 

52,278 

52,009 


424 

337 

272 

238 


51,768 


251 


.86 

.U4 

.52 

.46 

.48 


52*824 

1,960,038 

52,444 

1,013,214 

52*142 

1*860,770 

51*897 

1,808,628 

51*043 

L756*741 


37.67 

36.39 

35.50 

34.77 

33.93 


11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


51,517 

51,234 

69,919 

50,567 

50.201 


283 

315 

353 

396 

395 


.55 

.61 

.69 

.72 

.79 


5L.375 

61,077 

60;743 

60,381 

59,003 


1,706,998 

1.653.723 

1,602,946 

U55U903 

]pS01,5]9 


33.10 
32.28 
31,47 
30,69 
20.91 


19 

17 

18 
10 
30 


40,806 

40.397 

48,961 

48.490 

47,079 


409 

.82 

4D,(S02 

436 


40,179 

471 

.00 

48,725 

511 

1.05 

48^236 

528 

1A9 

47,716 


1,451,519 

20.14 

£1 

1,401,914 

SO,as 

22 

I.353;735 

27.53 

23 

1,304,010 

20.SO 

24 

U65.775 

20.17 

25 


47.451 

46,896 

46.394 

45,663 

44,966 


560 

691 

661 

608 

750 


1.17 

Ip£0 

I. 41 

J. 63 

1.69 


47473 

46v600 

4SJI70 

45,304 

44,676 


1,203,(100 

L160,887 

1,114,238 

1,068,309 
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CHAPTER V 

% 

SEX 


Pabt I 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


g 1. Analysis of Oeneral Fiodres 

148. Scope of the Chapter —Sex is a category ^'ith wMck almost all 
Tables are conceniecl. Except Imperial Table III which deals with towns and 
villages classified according to their population strength and Table XU which 
concerns itself exclusively with unemployment amongst educated mates, every 
one of the Imperial Tables compiles results by sex. But tbift chapter is specially 
concerned with the sex ratio in different localities, religions and castes, the influ¬ 
ences that operate in determining the variations and the extent to which these 
figures of sex may be utilised in gauging the accuracy of the enumeration. For 
the purpose of Part I of this chapter therefore the most important set of figures 
is that contained in Imperial Tables YU and TUI. Six Subsidiary Tables in the 
course of the discussion will be dealt with. There is another part to this chapter 
which will give the main results of the special enquiries made into the size and 
sex constitution of families and the question of comparative fertility. 

149. Accura^ of the Retum~Of all the questions contained in the 
schedule, sex a dmi ts of no possibility of doubt. Humourists were not wanting 
however at census meetings to enquire what should be done with eunuchs and 
hermaphrodites; although instructions issued were specific that such persons 
were to be entered as males. There was little trouble in the compilation of figures. 
Differentiation was begun from the very outset, as females were recorded on 
different coloured slips from males. There was no question therefore of any 
omissum of entry of sex in the record, w'Mch needed rectification at the compila¬ 
tion stage- The compilation office does not also report a single instance of a 
person’s sex being recorded wrongly. As to fears regarding the omission of females 
altogether from the record, these have been shown in previous Census Reports to 
l>e groundless. The difficulty of recording details regaining young women amonpt 
castes and communities which observe the jmTdah was met by appointment of 
enumerators and supervisors from amongst these communities, who were available 
in this census in much larger numbers than before. The old prejudice against the 
census has died down; and wherever it has remained, it has taken the form, not 
of actual omission of young females from the returns but of falsifying perhaps of 
entries re: age and civil condition of girls of nubile ages. 

150. General Proportions of the Sexes by Natural Division— The 

number of females in the State is on 
the whole less than that of males, ».e. 
by 72,627, or by 58 per 1,060 males. 
Males outnumber females by 252 pet 
1,000 females in the Ci^. The sex 
coniparisonB of the other amninistiative 
divisions from the figures of the present 
census are indicated in the margm. As 
usual Xavsari shows the closest approach 
to sex equali^. Next to the City, 
the Baroda division shows the greatest 
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excess of males, followed by Oklmmandal. The corresponding ratios for femini’ 
nity are also shown side bV side. The state of thinj^ in previous censuses 
since 190! is shown in the following Table which also gives the sex ratios for 
the natural population, so far as it can be estimated from the defective data of 
birthplace retuma ;— 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE I 

Genehal PnopoBTiox op the Sekes bv Naturaj* Divisions 
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One significant feature of the above Table is that while the female ratio in the 
actual censused population has almost continuously risen sinca 1901, that for the 
estiniated natural population in the whole State appears to have as significantly 
declined. The City female index (proportion of females per 1,000 males) ha^ 
declined perceptibly since 1931, while everywhere else it Hm risen, so far as the 
actual population is concerned. The nato^ population figures for the separate 
administrative divisions are only available since 1921, but it is not possible in any 
case to isolate the City figures at all. Comparing however the available figures 
of natural population we find that the decline in the female index in the general 
population holds good in the different parts, except in North Gujarat, where it 
has remained almost stationary. 

151. Causes of Sex Variations- Before the above variations can be 
properly understood, one must get a firm hold of the causes that generally affect 
the female index in different localities and amongst different classes of the popula¬ 
tion. Broadly the factors that govern are of two kinds from the point of view 
of the time^ element: permanent and temporary. The pennanent factors are 
race, climatic and physical conditions and social customs, which latter modify 
the racial mfluence. The temporary factors are migration which affect the sex 
ratios vitally especially within a limited area like the State, and diseases and other 
causes which have a sex selection. Thus plague and mfiueaaa, it is notorious, 
select adversely against females. On the other nand, females used to have greater 
resisting power m the days when famines were wont to kill. The character of 
the racial factor is olwcura, on account of the present state of knowledge of Indian 
caste origins. By it is meant however that the proportion of the sexes is a 
** character ” of the line. As the late Mr. Sedgwick pointed out in the Bombay 
Census Report of 1921: 

“The IndJan eadegamous caste with its exogamous divisions is a perfect method of 
pKwrving what is called ia geaetica tho “ pure fine.” The etidogamy pEa’vents extemal tybri- 
dmtioa, while the exogamy pmventa the possibility of a fresh pure line arising within the old 
one by the isolation of any character not common to the whole line, With tha preservation 
of the pure line the |iefpetiiation of all chuiacteis common to it necessarily follows. And 
20 
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there is no reason why aes-fatio should not be a ttanamisslblc character. An excess of either 
eei may in this view be caused, either by (1) the birth of more of that sex than of the other 
or (2} the possession by the children of that sex of some character which tends to their preaet- 
vation, probably greater resistance to certain diseases." 

In order of importance, however, the factors of Race and Migration are 
of primary importance. To understand the first, one ought to have complete 
data of births and deaths and causes of deaths in different castes over a long tenii 
of years. To understand the incidence of the secontl, one should have accurate 
data of migration, so that we can isolate this factor and get at the true fijE^rea of 
natural population. In tlie birthplace returns, the figtires of imniigration are 
more complete and therefore more reliable. The influence of the regional factor 
is minor, as we find that even within a limited area, the sex ratios of different 
strata are ividely varied, while even amongst castes of w'itle dispersions, the sex 
ratios in their natural population, w'here such can be estimated, tend to be the 
same wherever they are found, thus proving that the race is the dominant factor 
in this regard. But that climate and physical conditions do have a secondary 
efiect was realised as early as 1891, when Sir .Alexander Baines wrote in his Census 
Report of that year, that in coastal regions and hilly tracts the female index appear¬ 
ed to be higher j while in dry belts, it tended to be depres^. The late Mr. Sedgwick 
in his Bombay Report of 1821 stated that a low damp climate was more favourable 
to females and ^y uplands to males. I conclude from a review of regional 
figures in 1821 ♦ that apart from disturbing circumstances like migration or social 
environment, it seemed true that propinquity to the sea and, to a less extent, the 
existence of hills and forests tend^ to lessen the proportion of mates. The influ¬ 
ence of social environment, and in particular, the operation of certain social cus¬ 
toms like endogamy or enforced widowhood also had an important effect. Endo¬ 
gamy as pointed out just now% deepens the effect of race, while enforced widow- 
hooci, such as Hinduism enjoins on the higher castes, encourages longevity amongst 
females in the higher ages and this helps to raise the general female index. Social 
habits of diet imposed by religious or other influence on particular races or tribes 
ten<led after a long term "of years to modify the female index. 

152. Influence of Locality on Sex Ratios Turning to the regional 
factor as being the most obvious and easily calculable, we see from the Subsidiary 
Table I that the female index (for the natural population only) in Central Gujarat 
is 880, in Kathiawad 861, in North Gujarat 943 and in South Gujarat 976. Every¬ 
where of course this factor is dominated by the race factor and social environment. 
In Central Gujarat, for instance, the deficiency of females is largely due to race 
and social environment, the hulk of the population being of Rajput and Gujar 
strain with a selective predisp^ition towards males. In South Gujarat again, 
the basic population bemg Hatitparaj, their almriginal strain has a pretlominantly 
high female index, which is modifie<l a little from time to time by the selective 
influence of epidemics. The City ratio is governed largely by immigration from 
non-contiguQUS areas (w^hich has a predominance of males). South Gujarat, 
North Gujarat and Kathiawad ratios are influenced also by migration of the 
contiguous type (where females predominate). That is why the female index 
for the actual population is higher than for the natural. Taking the selected 

areas as in the margin we compare 
the respective female indices for the 
last two censuses. The Sea Coast 
areas iuclude besides Okhamandal 
and Kodtuar, Na^'aa^i and Gandevi 
talokas also. Oass 11 consists of 
the Rani inahals, Mangrol, Dhari 
and Khambha. Class 111 includes 
the whole of Mehsana prant except 
Trans-Sabarmati and the parts of 
Kathiawad not comprised in the 
first two classes. The comparative 
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r^itios coniiim tlie conclusions thut the female index ia decidedly high 
in coastal regions; that hilly regions do weight the figures in favour of females, 
wherever the race factor can be eiitninated. The dry belts however upset the 
generally believed theory that damp climates select adversely against males and 
dry climates <)o the reverse. The decade has been drier than the previous one, 
particularly in the areas selected, and yet the female index there has risen. In 
the greater part of Mehsana pranf, the niovemeat of population has been governed 
as pointed out in the opening chapter, by natural causes. Hero the generally 
high female index has been helped by the absence of epidemics that select against 
females. That is why this index has actually risen by one point in the natural 
population of this profit although in other parts of the State it has declined. 

153. Influence of Race and Function -(a) 2?occ~Conimg to the 
factors of Race and Function—closely allied from times immemorial in the organi¬ 
sation of Indian commmiities,—the most important question is whether cross¬ 
breeding has an effect in lowering the female index. Mr. S. de Jastrzebski, beginning 
wdth a caution against the danger of building conclusions on imperfect; data 
hazarded his personal opinion* that the effect of cross-breeding on the masculinity 
of the offspring depended probably on the nature of the cross. In 1921, the 
composition of the State population was analysed according to certain well-known 
types and the tentative conclusion was reached that the greater and more obvious 
was the cross the lower was the female index. In the margin the chief race groups 
according to the classification 
favoured in this Report are 
shown—for the details included 
in each, the reader must refer 
to the Chapter on Caste—and 
the female index is compared 
for the last two ceususes. 

Part of the Muslims with 
foreign strain are influenced 
by the migration factor, as 
they are imnugrants udth a 
deficiency of females. The 
Rajput and Gujar ratio is sznall, 
because the cross-breeding is 
here conjoined to the factor of race, by which these ethnic strains are from 
the beginning presumably weighted against females. The higher eleuients 
amongst the Rajput and the Gujar have a pure line but hyperganiv pre^^lent 
amongst them helps to increase this racial tendency towards masculinity. The 
local converts amongst Musalnians are largely traders, the bulk of whose adult 
males suffer depletion through emigration—that is one of the reasons w'hy the 
female ratio is high. Hut apart from this, it is undoubted that these Neo-Muslims 
are isolated groups, more or less like Hindu castes and marrpng amongst themselves. 
There is le.ss race admixture therefore amongst them than amongst the foreign 
elements, who have freely intermaiTied ivith the indigenous population. The 
Parsis have kept the racial character intact, but the high female ratio in this State 
is due largely to the absence of their adult males away on business or other employ¬ 
ment. Apart from these disturbing circumstances, the general proposition vvould 
seem to hold good that the purer the line, the higher the femininity, except where the 
original predisposing ethnic tendency is towards an excess of males at birth. Thus 
the aboriginals, native to the soil, and such of the KolJs as have a high admixture 
of the Bliil blood like the Talabda show a comparatively high ratio of females. 
Amongst the Raniparaj, the Dubla, Dhodta, Bliil, Nayakcla and Chodhia may be 
classetl in order of their purity of alxuiginai blood. The female ratio is in direct 
correlation to this order. Brahmans and Vanias generally show* a high female 
index also. 

(6) Fundim —Function seems also to join with race in governing sex- 
variations. The typically artisan groups show a high ratio of females. Where it is 
depre.ssed, as amongst the Ffenis (933). there the race—?.e„ theirGujarstrain—affects 
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the proportiojis. The land* 
holding groups, mctuding the 
Amvalas, have a relatively low 
female ratio. So also have the 
typically labouring classes like 
the Thakatda and Vagbri women 
as they have to work as hard 
as their men for living and are 
necessarily ahort-Mved. Finally 
the trading groups and the 
professional classes have a high 
proportion of women. But a 
study of sex variations can 
only be properly undertaken 
when each factor influencing 
can be isolated and its impli¬ 
cations analysed in detail. The 
margin collects the principal 
figures of the female index from 
columns I and 2 of Subsidiary 
Table II given at the end of 
this part of the chapter and 
compares them to corresponding 
figures of ] ft21. 


154. ReJigion and Sex 
Ratios —The religious distribu¬ 
tion has only au indirect and 
remote influence on the female index, Where its spread has become really 
effective, the particular social observances of a religion may have an indirect 

effect on the figiues: the case of enforced widowhood 
has been cited already. The special customs of Islam, 
with its insistence oh seclusion of women, cousin 
marriages, non-vegetarian diet and other features, may 
have to some extent reacted adversely on the life of 
its women. Similarly llmduism by absorbing tribes 
like the Baniparaj on the fringes of its «loniinion may 
react on their sex composition by imposing its will on 
their social observances, diet, habits of drink and so on. 
Again the fact that certain faiths are more urban in 
their composition than others has an indirect conse¬ 
quence on their masculinity. Some of these reactions may be studied from the 
figures collected for three censuses in Subsidiary Table H, and of the regional 
variations of the female index by age in Subsidiary Table III (both printed at 

the end of this part). The Rani- 
paraj for example have become 
progressively Hinduised in the last 
four decades; and their female 
index has similarly declined as will 
appear from the inset. The 1931 
figure shows an increase of only 
one per mille, but on the other 
hand the Tribal female index has 
jumped from 955 to 978, Thus 
amongst the residue of the tribes, 
which is realty outside Hinduism 
there is now in e^■idence a higher 
proportion of females than m 1921, when the Tribal total included a large number 
of persons w*bo were influenced by Hindu social contacts. Taking the UanJparaj 
of Central Gujarat, who have been completely Hinduised in tliK census, their 
female ratio is only 943, Thus Hlnduisation a^rt from the inevitable racial 
admixture which it brings with it, does lower femminity with these tribes. Again 
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taking tile figmea by age-periods, the relative longevity of Hindu and Jain women 
as compared with the females of other religions is eAudent from the inset, 
particularly Jain women, as ’W'idowhood amongst them is strictly enforced. The 
Tribal index is the lowest for these ages, as the Raniparaj ate the least long- 
lived amongst the State population. 

155. Variatiom in Sex Proportiom in the Different Religions — 

Subsidiary Table II gives the variations in the female index for the last three 
censuses. As figures of natural population distributed by religion are not available, 
these ratios are not calculated thetefor, but in that respect, the sex ratios of the 
respective religiona for all-India (provisional census figures) may be compared with 
those of our State. The all-India figures may be accepted as the natural female 
index for the respective reUgione. The 
only figures comparable are those of Tribal 
aborigines, as t-bey are least affected by 
migration, and their female index is 
governed by race, social environment and, 
religious influences. They are more 
Hinduised and probably with their Hindu- 
isation, they have suffered more cross 
breeding than their congeners in other parts 
of the country. That Parsis and Jains of 
the State are affected more by emigration 
seriously differentiating against their males 
than by any other cause is also seen from comparison with the all-India figures. 
But racially, they are predisposed towards sexual parity. Amongst Hindus and 
Muslims, the range of ethnic differences covered under each of these communal 
designation sis too wide to admit of any theorising 
on sex from the figures of variations in the female 
index from year to year ; the Baroda Hindus have 
more masculinity, because perhaps their govern- 
mg Rajput and Hu jar strain favours such a 
tendency, while the Muslims of the State have 
less than in India generally because of the con¬ 
joint effects of racial admixture and emigiation. 

156. Sex Ratio in the State compared 
to other States and Provinces — It will 
be of interest to compare the general 
condition of sex differentiations obtaining in the 
State with the female index of other states and 
countries. The maiginal figures show the com¬ 
parative ratios for all-India, certain other Indian 
states and provinces and a few countries of 
western Europe. The female index here is higher 
Bombay generally. 
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§ *2. Axalysis by Age Pebiods 

157. Sex by Age Periods— (o) By Localify —The general discussion on 
variations of the 
female index by 
age-periods may 
be now resumed. 

The margin gives 
the proportion of 
females in the 
age periods, 0-1 o 
and 50 and over 
calculated on 1,000 
males. It also 
shows comparative 
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comI>aFati^*e figures for 0-30 and 30 and over for two ceusitsea. The average for 
the whole populatiou is 942 females per 1,000 males. In the middle 
age-group, however, the sexes approach equalitj in North and South 
Gujarat so that an increase in birth rate may at first sight be presumed in the near 
future in those areas. Taking a middle line at 30 the female index above and 
below this age is instructive. Everywhere the index for below 30 lias increased, 
and for above 30, has declined except in the City where both age-groups show 
a decline in the female index, indicating that the increase recorded there has been 
largely through male immigrants of young as well as of adult ages. 

(6) The Child FopiikUwn —^The figures here are of great interest for many 
reasons. In the first place they serve to show how far masculinity at birth is 
operative in different communities; secondly they help to throw Ught on the 
tnith or otherwise of the allegation that infanticide stiil prevails and serves as a 
potent cause for the smallness of the figures of female children. The proportions 
for the different religions are reckoned on quinary groups (Subsidiary Tables 
II and III), while those for different castes are based on septenary and ternary 
ages (0-6, 7—13, 14-16, 17-23, 24r-43 and 44 and over). The female proportions 

in children under 10 in the four 
principal religions are compared 
in the margin for the last two 
censuses. For the two ages com¬ 
bined together, the female index 
may be compared to the propor¬ 
tion of female births to male in 
the last'two decades, Tlius in 
1911-21, the female ratio of births 
was filio, while the female index 
for the average child population 
of the decade was !,005, and the 
corresponding ratios for 1021-31 
are 893 and 991, showing that if the census record of age was at all correct, and the 
margin of error in registration of births was the same for both these sexes, the 
masculinity at birth was relatively very high compared to the ratio of survival. 
£ut both these assumptions require large reservations. Female births, it is 
notorious, escape registration, more than male, while the proper age distributiou 
of persons lining at these ages below 10 would require correction of the heaping 
which occurs in the crude returns at 5 and 10 j'ears. The Life Table (vide Tables 
D and E of Part 11-Chapter IV) gives specific mortality rates for individual ages 

up to IQ. The margin gives these rates and 
also the female index for age-periods, 0-J, 1-5 
and o-IO and 0-10 from smoothed l^quencies 
iu each sex as calculated in Table VI of the 
above-mentioned Life Table Report (vide para 
130 sup^ra). These frequencies hav^e been redu¬ 
ced to absolute figures and the female index 
calculated thereon. The specific mortality rates 
jicr cent of females, it ■will l>e seen, are higher 
thjiu males for every year of these, except for 
the infant jjeriods (O-j), when males are mote 
exposed to risk of death than females. But 
this advantage with the female sex is only 
temporary as the specific mortality rate for that 
sex becomes greater in the succeeding years 
of life almost till the end of the period under 
consideration («'«,, age-group 9-10) when the 
death rate for females becomes slightly lower 
than for males. With a lower mortality rate, 
the female index at 0-1 is 971, so that at birth 
the sex ratio must l>e presumed to be even more 
weighted against females than this. AppljTng 
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the distinctive death rates for each sex at 0-1 and. calculating on the basis 
of the sex ratio of 971 we get the following equation for the Female Index at 
Birth; — 


Female Index at Birth = x 74.24 or iwi.4. This ratio may be compared 

with 945, the female index for 0-10, ue„ for the survivors of the births 
in the decade. These proportions are important to remember, when we 
correlate sex ratios of the census with vitality returns. The second point of interest 
in connection with the child population concerns the allegation about infanticide. 
It was suggested recently by a writer in The Times of India that the practice of 
infanticide {dadhpili) was still prevalent amongst certain castes, because otherwise 
the paucity of females amongst them could not be accounted for. In the marginal 
table the proportion of females per 1,000 
aged 0-6 in the present census is 
compared to sirnilaT proportions for the 
age-period 0-5 in the Censuses of 1921 and 
1911. It is to be seen that the female 
proportion in these ages is sensibly 
rising in the castes amongst whom infanti¬ 
cide is said to have been once rife. The 
Rajput proportions are ahnost the same 
as in any other caste, — whatever differ¬ 
ence there is mav be sscribable more to 

reasonsof race, social conditions, the great- ^ ... 

er neglect of female life, the effect of early marriage, and the like than to infanti¬ 
cide. Amongst the Lewa Patidar, the almost univer^I prevalence of education 
in Cbarotar has extinguished the custom of infanticide. It is possible that a 
case or two may occur amongst the poorest and the most improvident sections 
of the community, hut these are so rare that they do not affect the figures at all. 
But the deficiency of females in tliat caste is still serious and deserves a far 
more closer study than this Report can give. 
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(c) The Adolescent Age Crowds—Coming to age-periods 10-15 and 15-20 
in the different religions and 7-13, U-16 and 17-23 in the different castes, we find 
the female index rising amongst Hindus and Muslims since 1011. Jams show an 
increase in the latest census. The Tribals show a decline in 10-15 and increase in 15-20. 
It was the depression at this point that occasioned von Msjt’s famousrtmde against 
the Indian Census which he suspected of being vitiated by l^ge omissions of 
females of nubile ages. But this depression is largely due to misstatemeiits of age 
(more wilful than accidental) which result in deliberate heaping at the earlier age 
group in the case of unmarried and similar excess for the married at the next higher 
group. The marginal table, if compared with figures of 0-5 given above shows 
definite heaping at the younger age-group. The depression in the age-group 
10-15 was more marked in the earlier censuses than in the later when it seems to 
have transferred itself to the 
higher age-group, t.c., 15-20, thus 
showing t hat the age of marriage 
is rising. The inflation at 5-10 
seems to have declined a little 
also, possibly due to the fact 
that girls really aged 5-10 were 
returned in the next higher group 
in the fond hope of avoiding 
the penal prorisions of the Infant 
Slarriage Prevention Act. On 
the other hand, there is a 
smoother progression in the ages 0-30 in the last five censuses, Rowing that the 
female index is sensibly rising in those ages. But that there is still a marked 
deficiency which is real in some cases in the age-group 10-20 cannot be doubted 
and is illustiated in the figures of castes in age-groups 7-J3, 14-16 and 17-23. The 
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feni»lc index in these groups 
is compared in the mar^ in 
with the general female in¬ 
dex in these castes. The 
Advanced, Intermediate 
and Illiterate sections are 
separately compared with 
each other, typical castes 
under each being also sho^vn, 
A separate group of typical 
■jMrdMk castes is also inclu¬ 
ded. The 17-23 group is 
generally overstocked ndth 
females, while the lower ones 
show a depletion. In the 
general jtopulation, taking 
the smoothed returns by sex, 
the proportion of females 
is uiiifomily less than 
males from 12 onwards, 
untU 17, when the female 
index i$ higher than that of 
males right on till the 30th year (pide Table VI of the Life Table Report—Part II 
of Chapter IV). The specific mortality rate per cent for females in individual 
ages in the adolescent group is alsc nniformly less than that for males. That is why 
the general female index is higher as the age grows higher: this feature is seen in 
the caste groups coQected above, except amongst the purdah castes. The Pathan 
and Maratha ratios are complicated by the migration factor and therefore 

cannot be considered. In the Rajput there is a 
heaping at 14-16 and also at 24-43 as a reference 
to Sul^idiary Table IV wDl show. The Lewa 
index shows that there is a general deficiency in all 
groups, but the least so in the ages T-13 and 
14-16 than in any other. The greatest deficiency 
occurs in those castes (t) where putdah and earh' 
motherhood are practised and (ii) where the 
race factor selects adversely to females. Com¬ 
parison with previous censuses in respect of castes 
is not possible as the age-groups now selected 
are different, hut the marginal figures generally 
show that the mortality rates are less now in 
the nubile ages than before (Table E of 1931 and Table D of 1921), proving that 
the age of effective marriage is getting more and more postponed. 

(d) Adult Age^ —We may now see in the adult age-periods how the proportion 
of women works out in the three censuses. The proportion of women below 30 
has risen, as already shown, but the female index for ages 30 and over has declined 
from 945 in 1911 to 941 in 1921 and 9.32 in this census. In the age-group 30-40 

alone, the porportion shows a rise, 
but in the othci groups there are 
fluctuations, .\mongst the aged, 
(60 and over) ivomeu preponderated 
until the latest year when they 
again fell below the number of mate.s. 
The female index of 1931 howei'er 
generally' shows an improvement on 
the state of things in 1911 except 
among jieFsons aged 50 and over. 
The rise in the female index below 
30 is no doubt due at least in part to 
improvement in health conditions, the 
greater facilities for medical relief to women generally and for maternity relief in 
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pArticular. The absence since 1019 of 
epidemics with s selective tendency ngainst 
females has also helped to bring about this 
result. Coming to individual social groups, 
longevity amongst females is marked in 
castes that enforce widowhood on their 
women and it declines amongst the poorer 
and less educated sections, where through 
greater neglect of female life, the aged 
women do not get a reasonable chance to 
live. Thus the Vania, Luhana and Hajput 
show the highest female index amongst 
persons aged 44 and over. The Kamparaj, by nature a short-lived people, 
show that their women are even less long-lived than their men. 

g 3, Correlation with Vitalitv Returns 

158. The Female Index at Birth— It will be of interest now to compare 
the sex ratio in vital occurrences. First we shall consider long term figures forbirtl^. 
As thev are not compiled here for refigioiia and castes separately, the variations in 
the female index in different localities will alone be considered. Subsidiary Table 
V gives the absolute figures of registered births since 1901 and the ^-ariations 
in the female index of births in the different divisions in the last decade. 
In the raacgin a summary of the principal preportionate figures is given. 
As they axe calculated on xegistration figures, their value has to be discounted 
in view of the known inaccurecy of regisfration. 

If births generally are omitted from registration, 
female births suffer much more from this defect thau 
males. But as the improvement in registration may 
be assumed to be progressive from decade to decade, 
the rise in the female index indicated in the margin 
must he put down to greater accuracy of record. 

Similarly the City ratio, which would, as it stands, 
imply a lower masculinity at birth than in other parts 
of the State, is entirely the result of better rword 
there. On an accurate basis of births, masculinity 
at birth should be highest in the City instead 
of being the lowest as the registration figures 
would have us believe, Rejectmg therefore the birth iwords as valueless, 
we must give greater attention to the female index at birth calculated from 
the corrected retums of age in para 157 (6) above. The female index as 
reckoned there—961,4 is more correct than 895 obtained recorded births. 
Broadly reviewing the figures of four censuses, Prof. Mukheqi in his Life Table 
graduated the age retums so that in bis opinion, 36,555 female, and 36,269 male 
infants living in age 0-1 would be required to keep alive a population of the strength 
of this State. This gives a female index of 1,610. On this proportion, the sex 
ratio at birth would give a femininity of 1,000*03 {or almost sex parity). Similar 
calculations from the Life Table Report of 1921 give a rather low fci^e ratio of 938. 
Tins would give a female index at birth of 939 on the infant mortality ta^ for the 
different sexes calculated in that yeax. Thus the long term tendency in the sex 
ratio of births seems to be towards parity. From the compaxi^n of the two Life 
Table Reports one would imagine that this movement towards parity was accelerated 
in the last 10 years. But some allowance must be made for the difference in the 
methods pursued on the two occasions. Prof. Vaidyanathan in 1921 took the 
average of female births to male, then drew a smooth curve as sugges^ by the 
female index at birth, and also at successive age-groups. This method of procedure 
was flifferent from Pwf- Mukherji's on the present occarion, who has distributed the 
graduated returns of q^uinaiy groups by independent investigation of the returns of 
females. If this was done for 1921, possibly the female index would have been a 
little higher at birth than above indicated. In any case the movement towards parity 
is a fact which is worth remembering at the next censim. Beyond this circumstance 
21 
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there is little from the hirth rotuins, that goes to confirm Mr. S. do Jastraebaki’s 
theories (i) that masculinit^f at birth is afiected by race, and (it) that it is greater in 
rural than in urban population. We shall sec whether any further light la thrown on 
this subject in the next part by the facts disclosed by our special enquiry into 
comparative fertility. 


159. The Sex Ratio at Death —The mortuaiy returns are relatively 
more accurate than the record of entrances to life. A study of long term figures of 
registered deaths does not however disclose any special features. The decade closed 
by the present census was not remarkable for the incidence of any epidemics that had 
a selective tendency against females. The small-pox deaths at the end of the 
decade indeed showed a slightly higher rate for females than for males. But the 
general female index for deatb.s in the year of the sraall-pox epidemic (1930) was 
only 894. The general index for the decade was only 875. The decade previous 
was marked by infiuema and plague, both of which were fatal to women. The 
recorded death rates respectively from these causes for females were 36.3 and 14.5 
per mille, while the male proportions were 34.3 and 13.6. These ratios however 

were by no means illustrative of the specially 
selective virulence of these visitations as the 
registration was defective in the matter of 
female deaths. The City registratiou is the 
most accurate in the State and in !91 l-2t the 
female index was 9S7; in 1931-31, the female 
index was 917. Thus the lives of women 
seem to be proportionately less exposed 
to tbe risk of death now than in previous 
decades. Studying the figures by age- 
periods, for two censnsee, this diminishmg 
liability of women to death becomes more 
evident; while the general female index is 
reduced by 39 per 1,CK)0 males in the last ten 
years, the lower female index in the ages 1 Il¬ 
ls and the higher one in the next age-group 
in 1931 is clearly indicative of the postpone¬ 
ment of the age of effective marriage from 10-15 to 15-20. Beyond this general 
conclusion, the figures in the margin cannot be prea.sed to yield more definite results. 

160. Variations in the Female Index in Normal Mortality Rates 
since 1921 —But if the registered returns of death are riddled ftith defects which 

preclude them from be¬ 
coming useful, it will be 
of interest to turn to 
the variation in the 
mortality rates calculat¬ 
ed in the Life Table 
Reports of 1931 and 
1931. In the margin 
are collected rates of 
mortality as normalised 
through a long term of 
years and calculated 
foe the two censuses. 
In 1931j the advantage 
of the relatively healthy 
conditions is s^n in the 
distinct improvement 
in mortality rates at all periods particularly at the begiimmg and end of 
life. That this benefit has accrued more largely to women than to men is 
seen in the great improvement in the female index. 
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30—40 

9or> 

uom 

40—50 

664 

781 

50—60 

IU6 

767 

60 and OV4r 

895 

990 

All 

875 
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ADDITIONAL SUBSIDIARY TABLES 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE II 

Nujiber OS' Eemalbs per 1,000 Males at different Age Periods by 
Reuoion at bach of the last three cexsoses 


Age 

ALL EZLIOIDMa 

Kihdo 

mi 

1021 

mi 

1931 

LS21 

1911 

1 

2 

3 

4 1 

5 

6 

7 

0— 1 

. 

m 

1,001 

977 

978 

1,000 

979 

1—2 



lpD35 

ijm 

991 

lt030 

1,033 

2— a 


hm 

1,074 

U003 

1.022 

1.063 

1,000 

3—4 


266 

1.064 

1,977 

933 

1,077 

1,079 

' 4^ fi 


218 

2L0 

936 

9t£ 

393 

924 

T«t«] Q — S 

** 

970 

1,01B 

IpOGO 

977 

1.807 

999 

6—10 


ml 

399 

H40 

397 

396 

83S 

to—IS 


aoo 

3S9 

317 

897 

339 

302 

16—20 

m 

268 

827 

354 

983 

799 

339 

50—25 


269 

]pU£4 

979 

935 

9S2 

902 

j 26—30 


ms 

334 

944 

089 

929 

929 

Tobl 0—30 


043 

9Z7 

914 

945 

»n 

904 

30—40 


245 

928 

925 

946 

925 

920 

40—50 

i + 

SIS 

957 


916 

962 

9^ 

SO—60 


m 

869 

929 

391 

870 

932 

6^1 ftsd over 


973 

1.087 


07S 

1,030 

IpOSl 

Total 30 ud a'm 


932 

941 

945 

938 

m 

945 

Total all ut i (Actual F(h 







puladoa) 


942 

93Z 

925 

948 

917 

919 

Total all aaea f^ainra] 







pulatioo) 


flza 

m 

927 


N«t aYaiUlbe 


Agf 

MtraUM 

Tubal 

Taot 

1031 

1921 

mn 

1931 

IDZl 

1911 

)03i 

mi 

IBll 

I 

0 

9 

18 i 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

0- 1 

94fi 

IpOOS 

9G0 

]p019 

l.Otl 

999 

925 

933 

354 

t— 2 

933 

t,0l9 

9B3 

i,m 

IplLO i 

909 

937 

iao5 

1,136 

2—3 

]p013 

Ip078 

1,034 

ipim 

1,144 

1.041 1 

981 

1,035 

970 

3—4 

m 

1,844 

Ip048 

1,396 

393 , 

]p085 

962 

1,006 

1,000 

4—5 

959 

959 

915 

1,033 

IpOOO 

1,004 

914 

1,014 

lp005 

Total 8 — S 

977 

1,811 

1,082 

U085 

1,040 

lp023 

945 

lAH 

um 

^^10 W * # » 4-1 

812 

928 

384 

969 

898 

mo 

325 

933 

873 

10—15 

910 

393 

344 

942 

806 

955 

fits 

075 

890 

15—20 

933 

1 928 

381 

1,161 

1.038 

1,083 

953 

894 

862 

20—2S 

ljOO« 

1,027 

1,007 

1.167 

1,338 

IMi 1 

393 

L,059 

L069 

25—30 

948 

927 

1 966 

967 

90S 

047 

1,008 

078 

908 

T*»l 8-38 

955 

952 

935 

1,048 

996 

1,007 

nt 

1 049 

940 

30^-40 . 

938 

953 

966 

889 

833 

i 308 

1,005 

1,020 

1,000 

40—30 

923 

947 

878 

807 

864 

9L2 

996 

1,0^ 

1.063 

»>—641 

917 

308 

900 

77S 

874 

309 

1,011 

970 

993 

80 and ever 

975 

1.031 

LU8 

943 

853 

1,028 

mo 

1.166 

lam 

Tatal 38 and •over «^ 

93S 

934 

944 

018 

075 

S70 

1.001 

1,035 

lp04B 

Total aU icci (Aclgal FW 










1 pulaliaa) 

940 

945 

939 

970 

955 

mi 

975 

904 

srr 

Total aU artt (Nalnra] 










pulatiaB) 

Not aYaiiahta 

Not BvailaUa 

Hat avaiUlHa 
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CttAPTIElB V—SEX—PAET I—GBNBRAL OSSEBVAXIOMS 


SUBSIDIAIU' TABLE III 

Number or Females per 1,000 Males at uietehest Aoe Periods by 
Religions and Natural divisions 


Aoe 

CESTKJkL GriTA^t 

Babada Crnr 

Noetm 

Gl3JA1tAT 

All ; 
R^U- 
giom 

Hiu- 

do 

Mii^ 

Urn 

Jmin 

c^. 

ti»n 

All 

R«li- 

gioQfl 

Hia- 

dn 

i IlllR- 
lim 

Jmid 

Cluim- 

timn 

All 

Bidi- 

gkiui 

1 Hin- 
1 du 

1 

2 

3 


4 


a 

0 

7 

B 

9 

m 

H 

12 

13 

(h 1 

* * 

1 I 

S56 

oe* 


803 


830 i Sdt 

905 

026 

678 

1J30 

; 000 

070 

, 079 

2 



070 

072 


945 


080 

059 

974 

99B 

1.004 

1.143 

833 

092 

iRn; 

2- 3 

m -fa 

■• I 

L012 

1,000 

1,043 


6j^ 

i UlU 

932 

960 

867 

1,036 

866 

im 

1,023 

3u 4 



@03 

m 

],€39 


884 

1,000 

924 

940 

835 

882 

760 

086 

085 

4- a 

■fa * 

■• I 

6^7 

sso 


072 


840 

61B 

BTT 

800 

864 

B12 

470 

013 

911 

Totals a 

^ -r 

i- B 

957 

957 


m 

002 

070 

940 

988 

912 

i,m 

707 

977 

973 1 

O-lQ 



674 

869 


887 


601 

1,222 

847 

853 

aoo 

I,0S5 

568. 

005 

905 

1(^15 


_ 

m 

saa 


801 


8B9 

1^302 

m 

626 

$2S 

1 B52 

441 

915 

! 913 

l5-£0 

B + 


024 

924 


616 


836 ' 

1,033 

767 

773 

821 

702 

471 


i 977 

20-25 



W3 

942 


045 

922 

94B 

735 

745 

752 

728 

600 

1,019 

' 1,010 

25-30 

■fa •fa 

1- ■ 

m 

914 


013 


612 

052 

696 

712 

020 

806 

1.000 

1,027 

931 

lOfJkJL 0-^ 

* * 

■- ■ 

913 

97S 


917 1 

S97 

IjOS2 

m 

S22 

790 

860 

004 

963 

040 

3tM0 



827 

894 


916 

807 

1,621 

703 

730 

m 

793 

670 

1,014 

J,0O9 

40^ 


1 >■ 


B63 


882 

m 

873 

770 

800 

686 

6S4 

430 

! 974 

060 

fiO-OO 



820 

BIT 


841 

Oil 

T86 

885 

005 

, 834 

706 

616 

030 

020 

60 mad mrr 

■ -fa 

881 

B82 


895 

835 

597 

1,004 

IpUl 

1,007 

i,m 

818 

1,014 

lpOJ4 

Total SO avid mr 

* ffa 

m 

ass 


$8$ 

002 1 

803 

702 

S17 

608 

m 

515 

080 

982 

Total mil m|«i 

1 lAetnml 

















popolmtiaa) 

-■ 

-- 

m 

ass 


907 

m 

JM2 

m 

iI4 

no 

m 

598 

on 

957 

Totml ml] 

(Nmtaiml 

















popuktk>ii) 

■I •¥- 

4> I- 

S80 














943 

•P -i 





South 





Sdtth Gcjavat 



Katiiuwad 




Gujakat 















! « Ags 



Mum- 



AH 



Mild- 




Tri. 

All 

Hin¬ 

Muj- 




lifrt 

Jmln 


Relj- 

Hladu 

lim 

Jmiii 

Zonn- 

mtdmn 

bfaj 1 

I^li^ 

du 

IkM 







gioiu 









^QIUI 



1 

14 

]Q 

16 

17 

IS 

10 

20 ' 

21 

22 

23 

' 24 

0- 1 


4! •P 

658 

6ia 

980 

982 

; l,01B 


1,324 

855 

1.018 

003 

900 1 

fiSt 

1- 2 

w 

V 

297 

SB7 

1,026 

1,026 

U003 

1,333 

792 

IJH 

1,001 

903 

t,om 

2- 3 

f ■ 


j.tm 

951 

1,070 

1,062 

1,011 

I.Ul 

010 

IplIO 

007 

907 

1,0DQ 

3- 4 

m -fa 


079 


; 1h036 

i 1,036 

um 


002 

072 

IpOM 

004 

060 

1,000 

4r- 5 

m - 

» i- 

633 

045 

974 

1 964 

lp014 


GI05 

895 

1,033 

M2 

033 

1,000 

Til^AL 0S 

■ '■ 

i- 1- 

m 


L020 

; WJ3 


1^70 

80 $ " 

IM4 

9$4 

078 

977 

&-J0 

■ -fa 


OZB 

on 

939 

031 


009 


858 

970 

069 

918 

003 

040 



■• r 

647 

621 

039 

034 


070 


946 

1.048 

M2 

806 

893 

914 

15-^20 

1 -i 

* 

J,084 

1,647 

1,006 

1^9 

hm 


766 

[p424 

ipiei 

030 

946 

901 

20-25 

t - 


iJ22 

1.085 

1,113 

1,103 

1,106 


727 

1.735 

1466 

062 


1jIM7 

25-30 

1 •fa 

* ■ 

l,CH4 

hm^ 

1.028 

1,020 

],Qee 


788 

1.703 i 

900 

982 

073 

I,OT7 1 

Total 0“3fl 

-i A 

■• t 

iMi 

m 

ijois 

1^7 

7/>S4 


880 

I^iT 

1^40 

1 940 

044 

m 

30-W 

a •!• 

P -P 

1,054 

1^088 ; 

! 936 

953 

1,043 


172 

1,740 

B8S 

052 

944 

1,011 

40^ 

^ ■■ 

w. 

S82 

ijot 

920 

910 

hm 


667 

1.788 

800 

DU 

004 

DO-! 1 

50-60 

T » 

1 -fa 

656 


917 

007 

1,030 I 


m 

M93 

778 

975 

on 

076 

00 mad 0 F@r 

-■ 

1^9 

1,059 

}jm 

092 

i.oeo 


M2 

1,000 

042 

IpOQO 

1*001 

I,9S£ 

Total 30 amd ow 

-- 

IJ^S 


m ; 


ijssa 


r$t 

IMS 

m 

061 

057 

992 

Totml mil mgf« 

{AatUMl 





1 

1 











popolmtJw) 

m m 


h003 

i/lS4 

9S0 

0S4 

JjBM 


m 

JJ79 

978 

05S 

948 

9J7 , 

Totml mU 






1 












popalmtiim) 






Wfi 1 
1 


■ 1 







MI 

1 

■ 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV 


Number of Females per 1,000 Males for certalv Selected Castes 



Nuwik ojp Females pek IpOOO 37 ^TiEW. 

All 

t 

0-6 

7-^13 

14—16 

17—23 

24^ 

1 44 AAd 

OfTH- 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 ^ 

6 

7 

8 


Mnatad 
Bb&THT 

Audich 
X>HbuthK 
Mftvnda 
N»gar 
TkpcHlhAa 

Giiuiciii 

FB^tldar 
Luhau* 

Sfu^ttuk SslutzijrA 
Fnbbu 
3™ 

SutAT 

Fdm 

Dia&wa] 
KkndAVAU 
LAd 

BbrimAli 

Blemon 
&;Alvmd 
Vt>hTA 


Pwi 

iMftmBsditftc 

An^uu CiiAadiu.ti 

Cluuimr 
Kadm PatidAr 
Kumbbar 
X^ubsT * i 


FtimUite aitd Fonf^ 
Chodiin 
DfaodiA 


RAjpat 

Taiabda 

VAlAnd 

Vanlpir (Db^d} 

Jif uAfim 
MoIcaaEaiu 
pAthAU 
3h(Ukh .. 


IraliAn, Cbrifllw 

Wham* 

BliAngi 

Bbtmd 


PfimUivs aad /or«d 

Bhii 

Dnblm .. 
NftnkdA 
TiUtIb 


XliakBida 

Vatfh4^^ 

Va^ri 


Trih<^ iSittdu 


TrihM {Hind* and 


Tribal^ 


Tribal) 


9Zfi 

PSd 

97+ 

se^ 

1,0B 


95» 

87^ 

9153 

IW 

981 

933 

95d 

9M 

899 
897 
1 , 0 ] 8 

IJ)£S 

1,019 

937 

1,092 

tp321 

932 

0i54 

892 

1,038 

977 

978 
1.020 

IH4 

970 

999 

ijm 

1,039 

1.027 

MI 

90S 

82S 

m 

m 

935 

954 

943 

9€2 

9A3 

IpOOO 

050 

9ST 

090 

037 

998 


941 

IpOOI 

9S7 

m 

939 

1.012 

3p003 

Old 

984 

910 

m 

923 
8W 

Ip0ft5 

901 

927 

982 

853 

U17 

924 

1,0«8 

9^/ 

1,900 

9S4 

981 

m 

948 

IpOOS 

934 

985 
891 
975 
934 

IJ&34 

L,924 

1,960 

925 
083 

1,049 

978 

88] 

954 

919 

8&0 

992 

016 

896 

1.113 

],D09 

087 

960 

088 

1.085 

055 


9BS 

802 

M9 

804 

924 

1,002 

820 

085 

878 

915 
854 
888 
780 

1,043 

901 

944 

m 

870 

942 

916 
068 

m 

898 

875 
930 

ODJI 

Vtnl 

920 

927 

845 

917 
LpOSl 

925 
868 

S9S 

006 

876 

847^ 

936 

922 

919 

m 

79ft 

826 

870 

1,171 

m 

839 

950 

m 

010 

953 

860 

869 

84L 

888 

858 


80Z 

976 

994 

775 

951 

759 

878 

957 

95? 

853 

858 

770 

83ft 

1406 

902 

891 

E9S 

916 

031 

S92 

038 

JJ)4I 

953 

091 

i,m 

lpI15 

3S9 

070 

757 

1,€52 

1.933 

033 

964 

063 

863 

996 

969 

1,01ft 

994 

9SS 

905 

922 

037 

826 

888 

031 

030 

l,0ft7 

920 

843 

1.006 

817 

756 

796 


I 


941 

818 

m 

ft38 

lp032 

70d 

757 

1,029 

1,065 

005 

893 

078 

765 

804 

978 

1,902 

7J2£P 

1^ 

828 

793 

1,042 

i,m 

Ulft 

1,001 

1,229 

1.542 

!,91ft 

885 

937 

1,06ft 

1.037 

084 

1,064 

JJ22 

hm 

1,119 

865 

1,033 

lp024 

Ep988 

lfi24 

922 

8)2 

875 

^6 

1,032 

im 

992 

lpO04 

887 

1,3L2 

1,151 

ftft7 

059 

1,011 


938 

1,144 

m 

006 

997 

m 

021 

1,155 

1,0X6 

07L 

887 

1,972 

706 

1,020 

906 

993 

97S 

1,036 

846 

807 

1.048 

J^57 

1»076 

898 

1.167 

Kp852 

985 

013 

949 

1,213 

mi 

1,039 

lpll4 

9JI 

014 

968 

916 

980 

1,131 

1,158 

i4S 

987 

753 

810 

875 

06S 

1,067 

9:16 

944 

920 

1.107 

908 

1.089 

974 

948 

085 


001 

1,077 

91S 

861 

982 
806 
875 
965 

1,087 

Ip0l5 

827 

964 

993 

802 

98ft 

&27 

9S9 

955 

819 

944 

1,015 

949 

027 

059 

1,010 

1,443 

938 

lp052 

807 

959 

025 

983 

1*137 

m 

802 

874 

ft40 

1,152 

060 

987 

909 

915 

812 

366 

1*033 

829 

885 

961 

S14 

T79 

059 

866 

765 

784 

858 

770 
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SUBSIDIAKY TABLE V 

Actual Number of Births akd Deaths reported for Each Sex dl*rikg 
THE Decades 1901*1910, 1911-1920 axd 1921-1930 


VMM 

Xl^li££k OF Buiu 

1 

NVMJiem or Ihatuh 



T«»l 

1 

j Hihr 


TDtrl 

1 

* 

3 

4 

S 

1 « 

7 


inn^iHTc 

PKUrfroco 

DlScffOrt 


^nlpba' 


iKlvnn 

btfwtu 

ol 

ta 


KihimELA 

HkhnnaE 

irinxta 


2^3. 

5 HDd 0. 

1 ufed 7, 

liirlliH 


Ot 

or 

Exerr* of 

Jkf 

|wT 

l4U4ir OlTfff 

iMittt OfW 


l.WO 1 

1.000 


focRwri 41 
tWOel (—1 

Uttit (+1 
IMh4 1 —) 

tnalr 

hinhM 

; tank] 

drsUiH 

P 

0 

10 

I. ! 

1 

! IS 

f 

[1 - 

— 1443*' 

^ 1EI2,D15 

631 

700 


— 3,470 

I — l*07S 

»74 

: 007 


— l.jtH| 

-- £5,6£3 

570 

*56 

S — *158 

— 1.682 

1 — 25.151 

602 

*41 

r — £.380 

. — 1^1 

— 4,« 

iroti 

lat 

1 ^ 2,881 

— 2,4fl3i 

! ™ 1,838 


oos 

1 — £,505 

— 1,014] — £1.012 

1^01 

042 

S — 2,630 

“ s,iao 

— sor 

004 

875 

*1 - 3r£71 

— *620 

+ s,o«> 

874 

084 

1 “ 8,212 

— *048 

+ 8,072 

878 

076 

f — 

— 8ff,SM 

^ 780,3*7 


m 

1 ^ 3,474 

— 2^ 

+ 3,003 

»D2 

OQS 

» — 3,207 

3,162 

+ l£,?06 


071 

1 — 3,l4l 

' — 2,068 

^ 541 

080 

807 

1 l,3« 

— 3444 

+ li.4U 

0115 

075 

1 “ 3,6123 

— *ftOl 

4- 1*M2 

000 

070 

£ ~ 3,»S 

— 3441 

+ li,£W 

058 

875 

1 ^ tM* 

— 3,173 

+ 

005 

550 

J — 3^1 


— 3U^ 

080 

STS 

! — SeW 

— *084 

— 8*154 

005 

Hi 

i — 3.S4A 

— 4a314 

+ 620 

005 

052 

! — 33,*J| 

— J0,Mr 

— JJ,6a3| 


tCi 

1 ~ ijOOi 

— 3.347 

+ 11,785 

801 

05£ 

1 ^ (,#70 

— 8.011 

+ 15,WW 

««§ 

053 

R ~ 3^13 

— 8,424 

+ 7,577 

! 802 

850 

fr — 3,153 

— 3,£1C 

+ ir^io 

004 

840 

R — 3,38* 

— 3462 

i- 11,807 

000 

S57 

1 — 84a4 

— 2,M£ 

+ 17.1IS5 

004 

007 

1 — 2,M2 

— 1^1 

+ 10,487 

BOl 

*11 

R — 8,M7 

— 3.QTS 

^ 15,451 


075 

1 — *B££ 

— a.i« 

+ 0.340 

*07 

876 

t — 3<4£1 

— 1,102 

^ tt.OOfi 

m 

004 

r — Ji.Sir 


-1- Jlijto 

m 

$ri 

— lljOBl 

— 0.458 

+ 80.052 

877 

8T5 

— 1401 

— IpSIld + 1,777 

012 

SIT 

— 18,007 

“14.144^ 

1 + toASti 

RTT 

045 

— £440 

— *155] 

1 + .«s.tM 

M7 

*35 

1 — *735 

— 2,816^ 

+ lAew. 

*12 

1 

072 

1 


mi 

iva 

19M 

IKM 

1007 

IDW 

im 

1030 


3^ 


1011 

lOlS 

1013 

1014 

tot» 

lOlA 

loir 

1018 

lOLO 

1020 


TVieoJ 


1021 

1022 

1DS3 

1024 

1023 

102fl 

1*27 

lOSfl 

IHO 

1«0 


TttsI 19ii-19^ ,, 

KiTCuL DjTurqx 

OujriLFBX 

B«md4 Cit; 

^Dtth 

8iriitb OiijiMi 
JUOilRnl 


7.»», 

22.422 

]0,2lO< 

20,004 

S2^M7l 

22, rsf 

22,434! 

S4,W« 

23. eS7^ 
25;woj 

28,310 

MpWi3 
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CHAPTER V-SEX 


Part If 

THE SIZE AXD SEX COXSTITTJTIOX OF FAillLIES 


§ 1. General 

161. Ref«rence to Data In this port ore dealt the resulta of two 

enquiries, one of which details the variations in the Size of the Xormai Househoid, 
and the second relates to the allied question of the Size and Sex Constitution of 
Families in the State. The first enquiry was undertaken at the tiiiie of the pre¬ 
liminary count, when the last column of house register had to show the number of 
persons comprised in the normally resident households. The totals in the difierent 
parts of the State have been already utilised in the first chapter as indicative of 
the normally resident or de jure population. In this section, we shall deal with 
the results in so far as they throw any light on the variations in the size of household 
in the last two censuses" The second enquirj' was conducted distinct from the 
general census and concerned itself mainly with the various aspects of the problem 
of comparati’^'e fertility and in that respect, the size of families wa.'i correlated uith 
(») the sex constitution of children, (ii) the ages of parents, (in) the duration of 
marriage and lastly (w) with the ratio of survival. Begun tentatively m 1!*21, 
with alimited questionnaire, the scope of the enquiry was extended in this census 
to all parts of State, and in particular an. attempt was made to determine the 
prevalence of birth control, through the frequency of births correlated with the 
caste and occupation of individual families. Altogether 352,020 slips were served 
out and parwanas were issued to 4,897 persons selected with special reference to 
their inftuence and tact—experienced school teachers, talatis and tapdidars of 
good standing, sub-assistant surgeons, members of municipalities and other local 
and caste leaders of status, and as many women teachers and nurses as we could 
train specially for the purpose. We had altogether 429 women enquirers. The 
majority of responses received from town areas—roughly about S0,(KH) were 
collected by these women workers. In the to^vn of Patan^second in the State—a 
whole band of volunteer women workers—mostly non-official—was organised by the 
woman medical officer of the place. In the City of Baroda, over 100 women workers 
were engaged for this purpose. The work u'as spread over six months, and by the 
first week of July, the compilation of tables was begun. 

162. Accuracy of tbe Data received : Their Relative Value- 

Altogether 205,028 slips were accepted for compilation after final scrutiny. Where- 
ever the least doubt was entertained as to the genuineness of the respons^, the 
.slips were freely rejected. As the enquiry was conducted for the second time in 
the State, there was less popular objection to the queries. Besides, as the greater 
part of the enquiry in town areas w’as left to women-workers, there was less objection 
to the procedure." But little difficulty was experienced from the people themselves. 
The enquiry was entirely optional in its character; the responses were to he re¬ 
corded entirely with the consent of the people. ^Vhereve^ heads of families were 
inclined to show objection, persuasion was first to be used, the beneficent objects 
behind the investigation were to he explained, and where even such efforts were 
fruitless, the queries were not to be pressed. People hovrever were quite mlling to 
give replies. The vernacular school mistresses were remarkably successful almost 
everj'where; but the City was an exception as the responses there were not so 
numerous. This was due not so much to the lack of workers, as to the indifference 
of the local municipality which thought that its duty ended with the general 
census and did not extend to this operation. Little help was given to the women 
teachers w'hen they went out in the mohollas: no inspection by the municipal 
staff was undertaken; the return of books was .^riously delayed and in other 
respects the City's outturn of work was poor. Most of the women-workers were 
very painstaking and assiduous in their duties, except some of the women teachers 
in the Girls’ Higli School in the City w’ho were verj^ stupid and seemed to be terrified 
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at tLe idea of imderteldiig social investigations of this kind. The ^ta reived 
are more accurate than at the pioneer enquiry of 1921 for the following 
reasons:— 


(i) there was greater popular appreciation of the nature and results of 
this enquiry; 

(«*} in 1921 j only about- 50 women were employed over tbb work. In 1931, 
we had over 400 women workers, and they were responsible for over 
43,000 cases out of 206,000; 

iiii) in the villages, there was the 1^ difficulty, as the village school master 
and talati knew local-conditions well; and 

with more experience, the slips were filled in far more accurately than 
in 1921. My inspections convinced me of this fact. The inspecting 
staff specially appointed for this census also scrutinised these slips. 
As the organisation for this enquiry was started at the ^me time as 
the census, the instruction meetings from the very first included this 
item. In 1921, the time for giving instructions was much shorter, and 
the local staff did not all quite realise what was expected of th^. 
Some of them were frightened even at the very idea of the enquiry 
and predicted dire consequences. The enquiry was however completed 
in 1921 with moderate success and without any untoward results. ^ The 
1931 enquiry was far happier in this respect and the success achieved 
was much more complete as evidenced in the much smaller proportion 
of rejected slips than ten years ago. 


163. Nature of the Slips received- The enquiry started with the 
married woman in each household. The responses were to be received direct 
from the woman herself, if possible, but otherwise the details were filled in from 
■enquiry from the husband or other grown-up male member of the family. The 
questionnaire for 1931 contained an item about the number of the house, from 
which each response could be traced and tested bv the inspecting officers. The 
women workers of course approached the married female direct of each family 
visited. The enquiry liraitea itself to three kinds of women. Normally' only 
the woman who was continuousiy married to one husband and was not widowed 
at the time of the enquiry was tltie type of cases most frequently taken up, as the 
data concerning her were Ihe most useful for casting results in comparative fertility. 
But the case of a woman who had become a widow before attaining maturity, I'.e., 
before 13 years, but had remarried and was continuously married since, was an 
important'exception and had to be taken up. So also is the other case of a woman 
who, being continuously married, had become a widow after she had attained 45 
years of age, i.e,, after her child bearing period was over. Single women of course 
did not form part of the enquiry and divorced females living single were also 
excluded; as to females married to more than one husband, the particulars of 
-duration of marriage, number of children bom, etc., were to be entered only for 
her last marriage. Husbands nith two wives living bad to fill in particulars for 
oach wife ringlv. If they were aucces3i\‘ely married to more than one wife, the 
particulars of tlie last marriage alone were to be entered. The utmost tact in the 
conduct of the enquiry was specially enjoined; only carefully selected persons 
were employed fw this purpose and the police were specifically excluded from this 
work. The following table shows the number of responses received. From the 
total number of slips, obvious mistakes were rejected, and of the remainder two 
heaps were made, one consisting of slips in respect of married women who had 
completed 45 years of age, and the second concerning married women below that 
age. TTie first were called ** completed fertility ^ps” and the second, “ con¬ 
tinuing fertility slips.” 
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164- Distribudon of Slips by Caste —From the above table it is 
apparent that the net was iridcly cast. In 
1921, only 131,235 responses were tabulated. 

Over 38 per cent of the mairietl women 
of the State in this census responded to our 
appeal; and in regard to completed fertility 
cases, the responses were over CO per cent, 

.rVs the marginal table shou-s, the complete(l 
fertility sli^ were representative of all 
sections of the community. As the town 
slips represented a goodly proportion of the 
total, (and women workers naturally limited 
theniselvcs mostly to the higher sections 
of the community), the “ Advanced " slips 
came to nearly 40 per cent of the total, 
but the Intermediate ” and “ Illiterate ” 
slips are also fairly representative, there 
being 2,969 slips from the Depressed Classes 
and 4,512 slips from the Primitive and 
Forest Tribes. Muslims of all sections con¬ 
tributed 2,494 cases, while Koli and allied castes had 4,431. 
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165. Nature of tbe Sex Tables compiled— This enormous body of 


material was dissected 
into 11 Sex Tables 
printed at the end of 
this chapter. From their 
nature some of the 
Sex Tables could only 
be prepared from the 
completed fertility slips, 
and the others were 
prepared from both kinds 
of the data received. 
Thus the Si^e of Family 
could only be gathered 
from families of complet¬ 
ed fertility, as continuing 
cases did not help to 
give a final idea about it. 
^e Sex of the First 
Born has, as we shall see 
presently, an interesting 
reaction on the sex con¬ 
stitution of the completed 
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family and it was neceasaiy therefore to limit the compilation to completed 
fertility cases only. Only Tables VII-X were compiled from both heaps. The 
object of the last table is to find out further evidence of birth control showing 
the lapse of time since the last born child and as only such families as bad 
completed their reproductive period and could be expected to have no more children, 
could furnish such data, the table ivas limited to completed t^ses only. 
Lastly, Tables IX-XI were limited to such cases only in which the children born 
were aM alive at the time of mquirj/. It will be seen from the margin that compared 
to 1921, we have now three more tables and we have divided Tables II into two 
and Vni into three parts. In Table II, we have added details by division, as the 
sise and masculinity at birth are questions on which locality may be expected to 
have some influence. In Table we have speeiaUy published details separate¬ 
ly for two kinds of cases. 


166. Varying Accuracy of the Record The general accuracy of the 
sex enquiry has been already appraised. The Tables themselves vary in respect 
of their statistical value. The details about size and sex of families are the most 
accurate. There was no motive to falsify, most parents knew tbe number of 
their children accurately hut probably iuJfants dying in child birth were often 
omitted. The returns of the age of husband and wife ate vague, Like all age- 
returns generally, but the duration of marriage we have found to be far more 
accurately recorded. The age at marriage is not directly asked in the question¬ 
naire, but is inferred from the present age and the duration of marriage—-both only 
rough approximations. The age of the mother at birth— w*hich is very important 
as affording a clue to the beginning of effective marriage—was itself reckoned at 
tbe time of compilation from the age of the eldest born sort. The,se two data are 
unsatisfactory in their nature and can only he accepted as broadly true. Lastly 
as to choice of samples, the 1921 Report noted the relatively small proportion of 
childless families recorded and put this fact down to the reason that the enume¬ 
rators may not have bothered much about these, thinking presumably that 
the enquiry did not concern Itself about families without children. This time, 
the x>oint was pressed at instruction meeti^s, and it was emphasised that it was 
just as important to know facta about childless families as about others. The 
proportion of families without children to the total examined is now however 6.4 
as against T in ] 921, ao that either our lectures were una vailing or the assumption 
mode in 1921 was not correct. 


§ 2 , General Results Summarised 


167. The Size of the Normal Household —Reverting to the first of the 
two enquiries to ivhich reference was made in the opening paragraph of this section, 
we will here invite the reader’s attention to State Table XI in which statistics are 
corapileti from entries made in the Block List of the number of jiersons normally 

residing at the time of the 
preliminary enumeration, 
excluding guests and non¬ 
resident servants. Com- 
paratjx'e figures of the last 
two censuses are given in 
the margin. Like 1921, the 
mode in size of households 
consists of four persons. 
This figure is true not only 
for the State generally, but 
also for all the divisions 
except tbe City. The average 
size is 4.3. In 1921, the 
average wns 4 .1. The 
proportion of smaller sized households is less now than in 1921, while the largest 
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proportionate increase has occurred in house¬ 
holds of seven and eight persons; which at 
once point to two causea-^the large increase 
of semi-permanent immigranta, and the return 
of Baroda-born emigrants to their homes. 

The above proportions maj be compared 
lastly with the distribution of households in 
the City in the two censuses. Here again, as 
in 1 9121 , the mode is the one person household— 
the typical immigrant family. But the pro¬ 
portion of large sized households (six persons 
and over) has distinctly increased in this 
census again pointing to the phenomenon of the returned emigrant and also to 
lack of house room. 
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168. The Size of the State Family ; General Results —We will 
now give the general results of the second enquiry. Sex Tables relating to the 
variation in the size of families are of necessity, as mentioned already, prepared 
from cases of completed fertility. The following Table prepared from Sex Table 
11-A shows the average size of family the number of total children bom per 

married woman in the completed family) in the City and each division:— 
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The size of faintly is largest in Katbiawad where the female ratio amongst 
children born is also the highest. Femininity is lowest in the City, adding one 
more evidence to the theory that in urban areas more mule children are born than 
elsewhere. In the whole State, 569 children are born to a hundred completed 
families: of these 343 survive showing a survi\'al ratio of over 6 out of 10. The 
survival rate is lowest in the City and highest in Katbiawad which is the 
healthiest portion of the State. 

169. Size of Family by Number of Children Having found what the 
number Oif children is per family in the different parts of the State, we shall see what 
the cmv'^e of the State family is like. Sex Table II-B gives the frequency of 
families of different sizes. The marginal table as weK as the diagram show that 
the most favoured size or the Mode 
is of six children, which forms 13.9 
per cent of the total number of 
completed families. The average 
(5.69) is near the Mode; while the 
Median is also in that neighbourhood. 

The Table also compares the distri¬ 
bution of the different sizes in the two 
censuses. The 1921 enquiry brought 
out more or less the same results, in 
respect of the sex-ratio in larger- 
sized families. The average size 
in 1921 was 5.28, the Mode was of 
5 children, while the Median (11 
children) was remote. The average 
size of families seems to have risen a 
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little, possibly 
due to a larger 
number of 
births in the 
last ten years 
and partly 
perhaps be¬ 
cause the 1031 
enijiiiiy dealt 
with a larger 
number of 
families and 
perhaps gave 
a complete 
result. 

170. Size 
of the State 
Family coni' 
pared with 
that of Nor¬ 
mal Household —We will now try and correlate the above figures of the size of fami¬ 
lies with the size of the normal household. A normal household should consist of the 
husband, wife and children so that with two resident children the size of the house¬ 
hold should be/our persons. The one or two person-households should correspond 

except in case of the seiiu- 
permanent immigrants to the 
childless families. On this basis 
the marginal table may be of 
interest to the reader. The 
smallest size households include 
those of adult bachelors and 
widowers and widows who live 
separate from the parent family. 
Apart from this circumstance, 
the childless element in the 
State is much larger than the sample of completed families would indicate. The 
largest sized households are only a little more than a fourth of the total, vrhile 
the largest sized families are tnore than three-fourths of the families examined. 
Thus this want of correspondence would point to one of two things, or both:— 

(i) either that the samples were wholly weighted in favour of large sized 

families and therefore were not representative of all classes of 
families; or 

(ii) that in the large sized families, as soon as the children become adult, 

the tendency is for them to live separately 
or to emigrate outside for business. 

i71. Sex Constitution of Faznilies — 

The accompanying table and diagram illus¬ 
trate the y^ying female indices in different 
sized families. The female index at birth 
of children to all completed families is 860 m 
1931, as against 872 in 1921, but as in the 
latest enquiry the samples taken w'erc much 
larger, this variation does not point to any¬ 
thing in particular : on the general results of 
the tw’o enquiries, the following conclusions 
may how*ever be hazarded 

(t) The female index in one child 
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families is 
much lower 
than the mean 
for all families, 
and relativelj 
to other sizes, 
it is decidedly 
the lowest; 


(«) The ten¬ 
dency to fe¬ 
maleness in¬ 
creases until 
about the ninth 
child and for a 
while there is 
a kind of alter¬ 
nation lip to 
fourteenth or 
fifteenth child: 

masculinity ^ 

thereafter rises in the families of nest higher sizes—t.e., sixteen or seventeen 
children. It falls again rather sharply in the families of the largest sizes, 
nineteen, twenty or twenty-one children. 

172. The Sex of the First Born— Connected with the above question 
of the female index in families is the sex of the first bom, of which the results 
are compiled in Sex Table I and II-B. It has been long believed that the sex of 
the first born child is the 
governing factor in certain 
social phenomena of interest. 

In 1921, it was found that 

(t) the first births in 
families showed a decided fire- 
feience for males, there being 
only 718 female fet bom to 
l.obo males first bom as apipst 
the general average of 872 girls 
to every 1,000 boys born; 

(if) in one child families, 
masculinity was even more 
noticeable" there being only 057 
female children to 1,000 male 
in such families; and lastly 

(iii) the sex of the first 
born child, especiaUy if it was 
a male, largely determined the 
sex of the rest of the family. 

The above propositions have 
been definitely established by 
the results of this census alw. 

The total number of families 
cxamiuecl (of completed fertili¬ 
ty) was, as we know, 39,708. 

Out of these 974 w’ero childleas 
families. From the remainder, the oue-cMld families have also to be deducted. 
Thus we get 12,174 families in the State, w'heie the first bom was a 
girl. In these families, no less than 7,477 (or 61 per cent) show a predominance 
of females. Similarly, by a parity of calculation, there are 17,751 families in which 
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the first bom was a male ; out of these, no less than 13,356 (or 75 per cent) show 
a predominanee of males. That the maactilinity of one-child families Is even more 
pronounced than in the first births is proved in this census also, by the fact that the 
female index of the families of the smallest size is only 632 and is much lower 
than for first births (w’hich is 699), 

173. Dcteriaiflatioa —TLe above phenomena (ahw the question why it is that a 

particular individual embrj'O becomes a mate or a female. This Report is a plain and unvarnished 
record of facts and I have no wish therefore to cumber it with weird and fantastic theories. 
But briefly it may ba stated that there are two groups of solutions offered as answers to the 
question. The first group supposes that external conditions determine the result; and the 
other group would go back for a solution to the differences in the sexual cells themselves. 

, We have concern only with the first group. Popular belief associates the sex of the child with 
that of the mote vigorous parent. Several untrained observers have also interpreted the 
CYonte of sex-causation in the sense that the mom vigorous parent reproduces his or her own 
sex, Nutrition it has also been suggested is of importance as a 3e.x detertninant. Here is a 
factor which is not necessarily connected with “ prepotency '* or the comparative vigour of 
respoctive parents, A high degree of conelation has been found, by materialists like Young, 
Maupsa and others, to exist between abundant nutrition and an excess of production of females. 
The influence of climate is also to an exteut operative. But those different factors are so in¬ 
extricably mingled in their conjoint influence that the iniportanco of any one of them cannot 
be properly gauged except by isolating and analysing each factor through reliable data. But 
the fact that prepstency docs have an important bearing Ls shown bv the high mascubnity 
in one-child families in the sex of the first bom. There ia no doubt that the higher female index 
in larger families is due to the waning operation of this prepotency in later j^earg of life. Thus 
it was pointed out shortly a^er the war, that the tetum of a large body of young men hardened 
by war conditions to cl^n] life resulted in a predominance of male births.* In this connection 
Dr. Jivanji .Tamshedji Modi ia a recent letter to the Prts^s (dated l-iitli September 1931 Last) 
resfers to this theory of prepotency in determination of sex at birth aa being supported by old 
Iranian belief. The Pehlevi Bundebosh supports the belief that “ there are greater chances 
of the children being born male,” if the father is stronger than the mother at the time of concep¬ 
tion. This factor of strength reinforced by the constantly reiterated wish of Indian ixwente 
(of either sex) for male children, weights the births and certainly the fim (and early births) 
in favour of the male. This tendency hardens into a race charaetor, the process being analogous 
to natural selection, by which an inherited tendency to produce female or male offspring is 
adjusted to the needs of the species. Such adjustments may be brought about in countleas 
ways wherein all these factors may each or conjomtly operate. Over these factors, operating, 
sometimes weakly, is the element of hunmn will, as the outcome of which wx becomes a svHtem 
of alternate rhythms such as Patrick (5eddes and J. A. Thompson apeak of. 'of anabolism and 
kata^Iism to be observed throughout the living world/ the fetuale principle being specially 
associated with the anabolic or constructive procassca, and the mate the outcome of katabolic 
or destructive proceaaes.*’* 

174. Size of Family by Caste or Religion of Husband— Before we leave 
the general question of the size of families, it will be of interest to know how far 
comparatitte fertility varies ju the different social groups iu the State. Here 

as we have seen, we have fairly 
represeutative data from all sections 
of the people. The question of 
eomparative fertility is always of 
interest. In the Chapter on .4gc, 
we have seen how fertility (as 
disclosed in the proportiou of child¬ 
ren) varied in the different grades 
of society and that population is 
being gradually restocked by the 
harder but less intellectual "strata 
as is evidenced by the lower propor¬ 
tion of the Ijvmg amongst the children of the Adduced sections. These pro]i>rtions 
are compared with the different ratios of eu^vi^^l in the three groups. There is 
therefore a correspondence; and the melancholy fact seems true that the more 
advanced educationally is a caste or a group of castes, the less chance is there for 
c hildren to survive mto adult ages. The size of the family does not show great 

• Brndm. C'«tuaf Ruport, 1B2I* *214^ " 
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correspondence, presumably tberefore the educational equipment of tbe different 
castes baa little to do with it. In 1921, the typically advanced groups also 
showed a smaller rate of survival than the Intermediate and Illiterate sections. 
The average size of a Brahman family was 5 .26, lower than the State average. 
The Raniparaj family ranged from 5 .44 to 7 .01. The ratio of survival also then 
indicated, as now that the lower classes were helping the growth of the population 
much more than the higher. 

175. Inverse Correlation between Sire and Ratio of Survival —But 

there is an interesting point about survival in relation to size which deserves to 
be noted. An almost exactly inverse 
correlation seems to exist between the 
size of family and the proportion of 
sui^dval as tHe marginal table will show. 

The Parsis ^vith the lowest number of 
children have the highest proportion of 
survival. The size of the Indian Chris¬ 
tian family as indicated therein is not 
representative as the number of Christian 
Blips was only 45, and did not adequately 
represent that community. Most of their 
number belong to the so-called Depressed 
Classes, the size of whose family is 5.72. 

The Primitive and Forest Tribes marry 
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proportion of 
sundval is 
64ft, which is 
also high, not 
because the 
size is large, 
but presum¬ 
ably because 
they have 
adult marri¬ 
ages. A dia¬ 
gram is at¬ 
tached here¬ 
with to show 
the variations 
in the size of 
families in the 
different 
castes. It il¬ 
lustrates gra¬ 
phically also 
the inverse 
correlation 

between size and survival, which is almost exact except for the Raniparaj for the 
reason just mentioned. 

176. Size of Family by Occupation- Coining to occupations. Jet us 
see if these have any bearing on comparative fertili^. The margiiial table has 
been prepared from "the compilation registers of Sex Table III. Nowhere in the 
State is the occupational distribution more varied than in the City. It wih 
be of interest, therefore, to compare the size of family and rate of survi¬ 
val amongst the City families with the corresponding figures for the 
whole State. The margmal table gives the details. The City has, as a whole, 
a much lower rate of survival, compared to the State average of 604, 
The largest size of families in the State is seen in the liberal arts and 
professions, where affiuence or at least relatively easy conditions of existence 
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would ae«m to encourage Urge families. Independent means would ordinarily 
have on this basis large families, but persons in this category have not the same 

settled outlook as profes- 
aions or public admim" 
stratiou. Besides “ in¬ 
dependent means" is 
merely an euphemism as 
we shall learn in the 
Chapter on Occupation to 
cover a miscellaneous 
group of earners who for 
want of a more definite 
designation are lumped 
there for convenience. 
Agriculture w-ould seem 
to rule a relatively low 
sized fatuily but with a 
high ratio of survival; 
general and agrestic 
labour shows on the other 
hand, as in other parts of the world, a high average of children. Religion 
encourages—and here we see a world-wide tendency—a high fertility, with 
a high rate of survival due doubtless to its sheltered ease and lack of toil. 
The Scottish fertility census of 1911 on the other hand showed that professional 
and other skilled occupations ruled a low rate of fertility, while agriculture, mining 
and labour were among groups of high fertility. The Punjab census in 1921 col¬ 
lected data of occupation fertilities which showed that artisans had the highest 
gross fertility and clerics the lowest. Beyond these general facts, occupational 
data correlated with size of families do not give much illumination. But the 
general fact of inverse correlation between the size of family and the proportion 
that aurvivea appears to be fairly true here also. In the marginal table above, 
the brackets against each proportionate figure give the re.spective order of each 
grade of occupation according to size and the rate of survival. 
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§ 3. Fertility by .Aue of Parekts and Dl'Ratiom of Marriage 

177. The Age Return in the Fertility Enquiry — We shall now- attempt 
to correlate the facts of comparative fertility with the ages of parents, the duration 
of marrige and so on. We have already cautioned the reader that the data regard¬ 
ing the present age of the parents, the age of the mother at marriage, and her 
age at the birth of her first child together with such returns as the duration of 
marriage, the spacing of births and so on are not very accurate : the most inaccurate 
are the age returns and only in respect of Advanced castes can this record of age 
be accepted as at all reliable. The duration of marriage was not alwa 3 ’s accurately 
returned, but as mentioned already the record here is relatively more reliable. 
The age for Intermediate and Illiterate sections was in the bulk of instances guessed 
from the appearance of the women. As the staS employed were mostly experienced 
teachers and local revenue officials, their entries can Se accepted as roughly true. 
With these caution the returns of the age at marriage in di:fierent castes may be 
considered. Sex Table IV (last columns) distributes the number of families accord¬ 
ing to the age at marriage of the mother. No conclusions can how'evei be drawn 
from the marginal table jtrepared from Sex Table IV of the two years, as to whether 
the age of formal marriage has risen. This Table is prepared from complet^ 
marriages, ao that persons dealt nith in 1931 would give ages at marriage *20 to 30 
years ago. .As these last columns of Sex Table IV are not prepared from con¬ 
tinuing fertility cases, it is not possible to determine how far modern influences 
are tending in the direction of postponement of marriage. The effect of certain 
legislation on the marriage age will be discussed in the ne.\t chapter. In 
the meantime it is sufficient to remember that the age of marriage here is merely 
the age of formal marriage: only as regards a woman married before she teas 
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13 it was provided in the instructions that for the purp<^ of calculating 
the duration of marriage, the time was to be reckoned from her thir¬ 
teenth year, the period of formal 
marriage before that age being 
neglected. This is a verj' im¬ 
portant point. The duration of 
marriage was calculated from an 
age at which a girl could begin 
her period of effective marriage, 
t.e., after she had begun men¬ 
struating. But it did not mean 
that she began her 
marriage from that year. In the 
1921 enquiry, we did not enquire 
at all when a woman actually 
began her effective married life. 

That could not even be inferred 
from the facta elicited: yet 
many readers of my Report of 
1921 (incltiding Miss Mayo) were 
led to suggest on the basis of 
my figures that the bulk of 
marriages dealt with in the 
enquiry were consummated or 
effectively begun on or about 
the married woman’s thirteenth year. Ah that could be said from the last 
enquiry that 80 per cent of marriages examined in 1921 took place on or before 
the thirteenth year of age of the woman; from this age effective marriage was 
merely assumed to begin for purposes of the calculation of duration of marriage. 
In the present census, we are attempting to find out the actual age of effective 
marriage from the age of the eldest child, and we shall be able to see presently 
from the results compiled how far out of the real truth in this matter were iliss 
Mayo and other ^vriters of her kind. Apart from these observations which seem 
necessary as a general caution to outside readers not to use the census material 
except with the utmost circumspection, there ia very little to add by way of comment 
on ffex Table 1V^ The Parsi, the Vohra, the Raniparaj, the Memon-—iu order of 
mention—show the greatest addiction to adult marriage: while the Intermediate 
proups generally and the Brahman, Patidar and Vania amongst the Advanced 
have the greatest proportion of early marriage. 
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178. Size of Family correlated witli the Age of Wife at Marriage — 

With the caution noted already, we now discuss the important results arrived at 
by coirelating the age of ivife at marriage with the number of childreD born. The 
following Table is prepared horn Sex Table V of 1921 and 1931 
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179- Conclusiom from the above Table— This table confirms the following 
conclusions arriv-ed at tentatively in the pioneer enquiry of 1921 [vide paras 247 
and 253 of the Census Report of 1921):— 
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(f) If the age at luarrlage is changed from 13 or J4 up to 20, the rate of 
fertility is substantially rai^. In 1021, the figure showed that if 
the marriage w&s postponed on an average by four years, the rate of 
fertility', instead of diminishing. increasM^ by about three children 
per ten families. In 1931, the size of the family rises by 10 children 
for HM) mothers. Further niisiug of the age, of course, reduces 
fertility because of the diminution in the period of effective reproduc¬ 
tion. 

(«I The raising of the age at marriage up to 20 also enhances the rate of 
survival from 7 to 10 per 1.000 lorn. The number of children surviv¬ 
ing rises from 340 to 358 or 12 children per 100 marriages. In 1921, 
the data then received, gave the rate of 22 additional children (per 100 
marriages) saved for the race by* this means. 

(tit) By raising of the age at marriage to beyond 20, say 24, the size of the 
family diminishes slightly and the number or children survi\-ing 
also declines correspondingly, but the ratio of surviyal i.s raised sub¬ 
stantially'. In 1921, the proportion rose from 592 to 609. In 1931. 
the respective ratios are 603 and 617. 

180. Size of Family correlated with Age of Parents So much for 
the age of the mother only, Tlie age of the father correlated with that of the 
female parent has also some important bearings on the problem of fertility'. In 
1921, we found that the age of the parents had a distinct effect on fertility, and 
that disparate marriages loaTired, as parity in ages of parents raised fertility (vi'de 
para 247, Census lleport 1931), On the present occasion also the data compiled 
into Ses Table VI more or less confirms these conclusions. The folioViung statement 
prepared from that Table gives the main results: — 
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Thus we see the parity' of ages of parents gives not only' the highest fertility 
but also the greate.st number of children surviving. This is particularly true of the 
age-group 13-20 j in the next higher group, t.e, 20-30, husbands marry'ing women 
of the same age-period have indeed a slightly' less average of children than if they 
married wives of the age."! 13-20; but even then the number of siu'\dvcd children is 
the same in both cases, while the survival rate actually' rises from 607 in the latter 
event to 650 in the case of parity. It is interesting to note also that husbands 
aged 30 and over maTryitm; mves aged 20-30 have a higher fertility rate of 5,05 
than young husbands (13-20) with mves (aged 20-30), who have only 4.95, It 
is also necessary to point out that the above figures disclose a very' 'nide prevalence 
of the practice of disparate marriages. 42.3 per cent of wives married at 13-20 
are mated to husbands who are on the average at least 10 years older than they' are. 
Nearly 5 per cent of them have husbands who are older on an average by 20 year.s. 
1 ,964 women amongst the cases sampled were married between 20 and 30. Of these 
717 or 36.5 per cent had husbands much older than they were. .Altogether 42 {»er 
cent of the cases examined 1>eIonged to the categoiy of disparate marriages. 

181. Size of Family by Duration of Marriage Table Vll is the 
first table so far discussed in w'Mch the whole of the material—completed and 
continuing cases taken together' is compiled. The cases of contimiiug marriage 
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number 165,470 as against only 103.174 in 1921. Altogether 603,244 children 
were born up to the time of the enquiry to these continuing marriages giving an 
average of 36 children per ten mothers. In 1921 the av^ge was the same. The 
following Table gives the proportionate figures for the principal castes: 
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The above Table may yield some useful results if us«l with caution. IJe 
Parsi ratios are fairly representative, as 754 Parai sUps were filled m A sufficiently 
large number of ^ps were also filled in for the castes above fleeted to make the 
results worth compiling. On the assumption that m the bulk of cases, the date 
of marriage is at thirteen, the number of children born for five years, on an average, 
after marriage, is 149 or 28 per year, to 100 mothers. At ten complete y^rs of 
marriage the annual average addition to the number of children is only 1.2. A 
subsequent addition of 5 years to the average duration of marnage yiel^ an annual 
crop of 23 births. The greatest intensity of fertiUty or force of issue is betw-een 
20-31 when on imi average 176 ehUdien are added. But in the last period before 
32 years are completed the " force of issue ” falls to only 52. Thereafter there is a 
drop, signifying exhaustion in fertility. This exhaustion is shared by aU cast^ 
e.vcept the Muslims whose physique is superior and the Raniparaj who usually 
matrv later than other sections. In the first class, of marriages of leM than 
10 years’ duration, Brahmans and Vankars are below the mean average for the 
State, but Parsis, Muslims and Raniparaj show a higher figure for fertffity, 
that these latter, although they have a later age for marriage, usually be^ cohabita¬ 
tion soon after, while with other cases, effective marriage is ^tponed to a more 
suitable age. Parsis also show an acceleration of fertility, till the 32nd year but 
the rate is slower and more gradual than in other castes or races. Thus we have 
in this table the first of our clues to the operation of economic motive in the restric¬ 
tion of births. Wh«-e parental control is fairly effective, there one would suppose 
that the consummation of marriages is deferred tUl after the attainment of physical 
maturity. 


182, Proportion of Childless and Fertile Marriages—In Sex Table 
VIII, we make further lesearches into the problem of birth control. Taking 
completed cases first, where there is less evidence of modern influences than in 
marriages of more recent date, there are 39,673 cases of married women whose 
present marriage has lasted at least 15 years. Of these 948 or 2.4 per cent are 
childless. In completed families numbering 30,915, the age of the mother at marriage 
ivas 13-14 (or earlier). Here the proportion of childlessness is 2.3. In faimli^ 
numbering 5,708, where the wife married between 15 and 20, the sterile ratio ia 
1 .8 pointing to higher fertility. But in families numliering 2,816 where the age of 
the wife at marriage was 20 and upwards, the childless constitute 4 per cent, 
pointing to the operation perhaps of economic motive in the limitation of faniilies. 
WTien a husband is an earner and has married after he has started his livelihood, 
there the economic motive is a factor of some strength. But where he is not an 
earner, but living on his elders as a dependent, and yet being married is of an age 
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^at for producing children, there apparently he l^ehaves more irresponaihty. 

The following Table prepared from Sex Table VIII-A is of interest. The table is 
ooraptehensive dealing with all the 205,238 cases. 
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The a^ve table shows that childlessness is greatest when the duration of 
marriage IS the least: particularly so if the mother was aged 13-14 at the time of 
her marrm^. This childles^ess diminishes progressively as the age at jnarriaiM 
of the motl^r increases. The bulk of the cases examined were of mothers married 

married at 15-13 number 25,093 and thus form a substantial 
sample (12.2 per cent of the slips compiled). The adult marriages (20 and over) 
imder review are only a few, being 6,7eSO in number, but in the general population 
the proporrion of such marriages is also very small, and the aboW ratios in respect 
ot adul^fc fertility can be accepted also as representative. Sex Table Vllf is fairly 
accurate and reliable, ^ both the data of dnration and childlessness are relatively 
more accurate than the rest of the material. 


i-k M*?^*** ** Birth- There are other wavs of ganmng 

the _of modern influences on the limitation of families, but the main fijini 
regar^ng theageof the mother at birth (Sex Table IX) will be of the greateSin- 
terest as towing hght on how far parental control or other salutary' influences 

raarriage. to postpone'the date of 
motherho^. The following Table is prepared from amongst completed families 
to ^ow the ages of the mother in different ranks of society at the birth of her first 
child. Ody such families, m which all the children hom were survi^'ing at the 
time of the enquny, have bwn compiled. There are altogether 70,such 
families d^It with, of which 9,403 are completed cases and the remainder 
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184. Consideration of the above Table- As tt deals vrith more than a 
third of the total number of slips, the proportions set out may be taken as roughly 
representative of the present day situation in the State regarding the age of effective 
marriage. As In families of continumg fertility the age of the eldest son is more 
likely to be correctly returned than in completed oneg, the figures have been 
separately calculated also for the tu’o kinds of cases. Such as they are, the figures 
can be safely accepted in one respect, No cases of motherhood below 13 came to 
light. Fains were taken to find out through local officers and census committees 
whether any such cases of premature consummation came to their knowledge. But 
no such occurrence was reported. As the figures show, only 1,637 cases of married 
girls becoming mothers at 13 have been corapile^l These form 23 jjer niille of the 
total of 70,765 cases eicammed. To these child mothers, the .Advanced Hindu 
and Jain groups contribute nearly a third, although they themselves are only a fifth 
of the population. The child mothers of the Intermediate groups form another 
third, while the remainder are Muslims and Tribal aborigines, The contribution 
of the Baniparaj is open to suspicion, as few of them even marry at that age; 
possibly the ages returned of their eldest children were more unreliable than of 
the others. The figures of continuing fertility on the whole give more tru.stworthy 
results which are therefore sunimaris^ in the inset table. The ratios are slightly 
smaller than for all cases {continuing and completed taken together). But the 
Illiterate shows the greatest evidence of adult consummation and the Litermedlate 
the least. On a broad view of the figures the general conclusion seems to be that 
although most women are married either at J3 or thereabouts, 8 out of 10 
who are so married do not bear children until they are at least 16 and over. 
Three out of 10 married women defer the cares of matemitj'' tiQ they are 21 and 
over. It is curious that the Advanced groups are more inclined for earlier 
motherhood («.e. between 1 6-21) than the Intermediate 
or the Illiterate; the highest proportion of adult 
motherhood (21 and over) obtains amongst the Parsis 
with whom 6 out of 10 wives become mothers after 
21. After the Parsis, come the Kaniparaj, although 
thej' are the lowest in the educational scale. The 
Brahmans and Vanias however show the least inclina¬ 
tion to defer motherhood so late as 21 . Siv out of ten 
mothers amongst them would rather bear children 
between 16 and 21. These two castes show the 
highest incidence of motherhood in that age group 
in the whole State. This may be contrasted witn 
the state of things in the Intermediate groups where 
parental control is more effective, although their 
formal age of marriage is actually much lower than in the Advanced castes, 
in deferring motherhood amongst their married daughters to a later and more 
suitable age. Generally parental control, economic motive as well as lack of ferti¬ 
lity operate cumulatively in the bulk of case.s. fn the Advanced group, the 
second and third causes are mainly in e^Hdence — perhaps as the age of marriage 
rises amongst them, the intervening period before motherhood tends to diminish. 
In the Intermediate group, parental control still largely obtains. In the Illiterate 
section, specially amongst primitive tribes, with whom adult marriages are the 
nile, cosummation is not long deferred. 
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185. The Spacing of Births This brings us to the definite question of 
birth control. Sex Table-s X and XT make a direct attempt to find out how far 
prudential checks are operative. This is best seen in two ways : (t) from the period 
intervening betw-een the different births, first and second, second and third and 
soon; and (ii) from the time of the childless period after the birth of the youngest 
child. Sex Table X is concerned with the first of these ways, and pursues the 
spacing of births up to the coming of the fourth child. Only 6,403 cases of 
completed fertility have been taken up for this purpose ; these are cases where all 
the children bom’ had survived at the time of the enquiry. Of these 1.275 were 
oue-child families. 1,477 had two children only and 1,62! had three children. 
Therefore, in finding out the spacing between the first and second child the number 
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of ono-chi]d families had to be excluded; similarly the two-children group should 

be omitted while considering the 
interval between the second and the 
third child and so on. On this basis 
the margina! table prepared from Sex 
Table X should be considered. The 
Parsi slips in this table numbered 
only 1S5, and therefore they are too 
few to judge. The Illiterate figures 
are again su^ieet, as the age-retuma 
are based largely^ on guess work. 
With these exceptions two proposi¬ 
tions can be hazarded > 

{«) the Advanced groups show 
more evidence of long 

spaced births than others generally; 

(m) the spacing is longer in the early births than in the later; the propor¬ 
tion of longest intervals (4 years and over) being the largest for the 
first and second births (570), that for the second and third births 
(490J coming between this and the ratio for the third and fourth 
births (412). This diminishing series persists in all grades and 
amongst all the castes and religions dealt with. This points some¬ 
what convincingly to the waning of the economic motive vrith the 
increase in the size of the family. 
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18G, Duration of Childless Period Lastly there remains Sex Table XT 
and the marginal table prepared therefrom shows the proportions of families, 

where the childless period is (1) 
between 1-4 years and (2) 5 years 
and over in the difierent sections. 
The Parsis show the greatest pro¬ 
portion of childlessness. The few 
cases of Indian Christians may be 
neglected. The Advanced Hindus 
come next. Other Hindus, Mus¬ 
lims, Illiterate and Intermediate 
Hindus follow in order. The 
Parai ratio confirms what is gene¬ 
rally reported that there is amongst 
them wide prevalence of birth 
control methods. In the Ad¬ 
vanced group, the sections most 
tnfiuenced by English education, 
are ^ginning to practise contra¬ 
ception or at least abstinence; 
but the childless ratio amongst 
them, as in other groups, is 
, , , governed largely by other consider¬ 

ations,—lack of physique, unnatural conditions of living and the increasing 
vogue,—so it is aUeged by medical authorities consulted—of venereal diseases. ^ 
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SEX TABLE I 
Sex of the First Bobk 
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SEX TABLE II—A 

SiEE OF Families by Divisioks 
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SEX TABLE II—B 


Size and Sex constitutios of Families 
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SEX TABLE III 

Size of Families by Occupation of Husband 
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SEX TABLE IV 


SEX TABLE IV 

Size of Families by Caste or Religion of Family 
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.SEX TABLE IV 


Size of Families by Caste or Reeigiok of Family— concfd . 
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SEX TABLE V 


Variations in Size of Family by Age of Mother at Marriage 
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SEX TABLE VI 


Correlation op Ages of Parents 
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SEX TABLE VII 

Size op Family by Duration op Marriage m Different Castes 
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SEX TABLE VI11 


Proportion of Fertile Am> Childless Marriages 


A — All Cas€s Examined 
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SEX TABLE VIII 

Proportiox of Fertile and Childless Marrliges 

B —Cases of continuing fertiiity only 
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SEX TABLE VIII 

Proportion of Fertile and Childless IVIarriages 

C — Cases of cxnnpletedfertility only 
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SEX TABLE IX 

Age of Mother at First Birth 
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SEX TABLE IX 


Age oe Mothxb at First Birth — concld. 
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SEX TABLE X 


The Frequency of Births 
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SEX TABLE XI 


Duration of Childless Period 
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CHAPTER VI 

CIVIL CONDITION 


§ L General Analysis of FrcuRES 

187. Reference to Statistics- Tbe Imperial and State Tables utitiaed 
for tbe use of Chapters lY and V are a^in the basis for the figures of marriage and 
widowhood, with which this chapter is concerned. At the end of this chapter 
will be found the following five Subsidiaiy Tables which are prepared from the 
above Tables gi^nug the requisite proportionate figures:— 

Subsidiary Table I— Distribution hj Civil Condition of 1,000 of each sex, 

religion, and main age-period at each of the last five 
censuses. 

„ „ II—Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each sex at 

certain ages in each Religion and Natural division. 

„ „ HI—■ Distribution by main Age-periods and Civil Condition 

of 10,000 of each Sex and Religion. 

„ ,, IV—Proportion of the Sexes by Civil Condition at certain 

ages for Keligions and Natural divisions. 

„ „ V—Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each sex at 

certain ages for selected castes. 

188. Scope of die Chapter —On this occasion, as in 1921, the scope of this 
chapter will be severely hmited to the statistics of marriage, together with such 
aspects of social reference which are connected with the figures as influences expla^ 
natory of the variations. As the question of fertility has been dealt with separate¬ 
ly, the figures of marriage and widowhood as two aspects of civil condition will 
now be analysed. The large amount of descriptive matter regarding social customs 
connected with marriage, widowhood and divorce which used to figure in Census 
Reports prior to 1921, will be again omitted on general grounds that they are not 
strictly relevant to a statistical report. There is little need for such matter of 
sociological interest in a Census Report, particularly as there are gazetteers and 
other literature extant, in which all this is embodied. Recently Rao Bahadur 
Govindbhai Desai, under orders of the Huzur, ba.s prepared a band^ ntanual 
entitled ‘‘Hindu Families in Gujarat** in which a great deal of information, popu¬ 
larly dressed up, is compiled for the general reader. Certain special statistics, 
regarding the prevalence of divorce in the different castes, will be dealt with in an 
appendix to Chapter XII, 


189. A^uracy of the Record The instructions residing the entry of 
details of civil condition were precise and elaborate. Tbe civil conation of eWry 
person, whether infant, child or grown np was to be entered. Only three kinds 
of civil condition were recognised: singlet married or itndoiPed. The question 
was what was to be the test of marriage. As before, the full formal oereiuony 
such as social custom reco^sed as the binding form of marriage was taken as the 
test. Included under marriage were the Musalman’s ntl'oA, the widow’s remarriage 
under the nafra form and the levitate or dijfar vatu (marriage of the widow' with 
the deceased husband’s younger brother). But mere betrothal or vagdan, sagai 
or was not considered adequate for the cml condition of marriage. Pre¬ 
sumably inairiages of brides below eight years of age declared invalid recently 
under the Infant Marriage Prevention Act of the State would not be entered as 
such. Prostitutes and hermaphrodites were to be shown as unmarried. Un- 
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married womsD, even tbou^h with childietij should be treated as if they were single. 
Similarly the previous ci\il condition of kept women and concubbes ^vos to be 
entered. Divorced persons were to be entered as widowed. Finally there was a 
special provision in this State about khandhadiyas among the Kani]paraj. These 
are probationer Jiunces who are adopted into the household pending approval 
by the prospective father-in-law and even of the bride herself. A khandhadiyo, 
during probation, may live with his chosen bride-to-be and even propagate before 
the formal ceremony of marriage takes place. Such cases were treated ss 
These instructions were clearly understood. As the details on the present occasion 
were to be filled m by ticks and crosses in books of slips, instead of the Enumeration 
Schedules of other censuses, it is possible that a few inefhcient enumerators may 
have been confused and put a cross where an affirmative sign was necessarj'. But 
these mistakes were mostly corrected durmg bspections. A few were detected 
at the sort mg stage and local enquiries supplemented the record. Occasiojmlly 
some enumerators did not know the implication of the formal ceremony of marriage, 
supplementary instructions giving details of mock mairiagej as when a girl is 
first married to a bunch of flowers and then remareied as a " widow" or a bachelor, 
to enable him to marry a widow', is first “ married ” to a Shami tree and so on. 
The ceremony of sapta])adi or rmangaljik&ro was considered necessary for a valid 
marriage of a virgm, while the natra form w'as specifically included under marriage 
in the° instructions. But apart from unmtentionai errors due to mexperi- 
ence or doubt about mstructions, we had also to contend with the factor 
of wilful misstatement. The census is still looked upon as a mysterious agency 
with the magic property of timning a person’s caste, civil condition, age or even 
sex. Not only this, but the deliberate falsifier supplies a false return m the fond 
hope that the census record may be utilised at some future date for an ulterior 
purpose to his benefit. He does not realise however that the census slips after 
being compiled into tables which have no individual interest, are sold as rubbish 
or destroyed. We noticed in the chapters on Age and Sex how heaping in certain 
ages is due to the operation of certain law’s like the Infant Marriage Trevention 
Act, In the chapter on Literacy, w'e shall also notice the reactions in this respect 
of the prorisions of compulsory education in this State. In this way a certain 
proportion of the errors are of an intentional character. Thus prostitutes and 
kept women may have deliberately called themselves married. Leper women 
and such like, vvho are unmarried on account of their infirmities, may have wished 
to call themselves married or at least widow'cd. Adult spinsters, who have become 
unsaleable through their want of good looks, may have similarly passed ofi as 
widow'ed. 1 do not think however that the Infant Marriage Prevention Act had 
any special influence in encouragingof the ciril condition return. As 
pointed out in the lltSl Report, it was hardly likely that married girls below’ 12 
would be shown as unmarried, for if any falsification W'as necessaiy' they could 
resort to the readier expedient of entering a ivrong age. Errors were therefore 
very few indeed, and next to the return of sex, the civil condition statistics are the 
most accurate details of the census figures. 

190. Main Features of the Return Of the total population of 2,443,U07 
persons, 1,222,750 or nearly 50 per cent are married and 259,25S or 10.6 per 

cent are widow’ed. The 
marginal table sum¬ 
marised from Subsidiary 
Table I gives the main 
proportionate figures of 
civil condition for each 
sex in the main age- 
groups. These figures 
at once point to certain 
main features, which 
mark oS the State 
civil condition return in 
common with all-India 
figures, from the cor¬ 
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first and fotemoBt, on the universality of marriage m India. Hmduiani » g 

ite religious sanctions still eserte a paramount mluence^in ^ on thl id^ 

Btete Jainism, altbougli in essence it is a monastic system folded the id^ 
of ceiibacv cannot escape the all pervasive influence of Hinduism ui this reg 
as in otL ^ctr^The TribId faiths are fast giving place to these ideas. 

Islam through its Neo-Muslims and other Iwal iJdt^de to- 

so much soWt recent converts from Hinduism still retain their old atti 
wards practices like prohibition of remarriage ri endows. The 

Indkn Christian converifis stiU a victim to the characteristic social attitude of ^s 
inojan vimauihii feUows. The Parsis are now commg 

out of these influences, although marriage remama 
still a most important future of their social 
orgamsation. That education and economic neces 
sity are stiU powerless in aflei^ng the pro^r- 
tions is shown in the inset in which it is seen that 
the unmarried ratio has actually^ decreased as 
that of the married has increased since 1921, 

(i) J/orrinse—The early age of mar- 

liage still persists as a feature of the returns not 
only In this State, but also in India. In this 
State one male in six below 20, and every alternate female below that age limit 
were returned as married in 1931, According to M. Snndbarg s ^ 

the Indian Census Report of 1911, only one male in 2,147 and one female ™ 
below 30 years of age, were married in the counriies of Western Europe. Italy 
and Eussia may be supp^ to approach somewhat Indian conditions m the pie- 
valenceof early marriage, but even there the cortespomln^ proportions show a much 
higher age at marriage than in India, In Ita y (as shown in the fndm Censim 
Reoort of 1921) only one in a thousand males, and a little more than one ui a huntked 
females, are niarri^ before 20. Here in this State, early mamage is v^ widely 
prevalent in all classes, whUe the formal marriage of children below o la stiU a 

feature of the returnsi* 

(c) The FMrge Nnmber of iridoics-The third feature of the returns is the 
high proportion of the widows. The proprtion of i^dowers is o^y a^ 
per cent and does not difier greatly from other countnea. The proportion of 
Sdows is however 15 per cent, while the average m Euro^an countries is ouly 
about 9. In England and Wales In 1011 it was o^y -But the proportion of 
young widows particularly amongst Hindus and .lama is very high, .inmngst 
Women of child bearing ages, one in ten Hindus, and one m five Jams, are in^wa 
Compared to this Totio, the proportion in England amongst women aged 20-40 
is hardly one in 200. The large widoweii element amongst the women m the 
State is'due mainly to the Hindu prohibition of remarriage of widows and also 
in part as a result of disparate marriages. 


191. Civil condition by Religion 

bv reliKion is an important index to the varied mllueiice.B of socia practicesenjom^ by 
the different faiths on their followers, lu the accompanying diagram, the statistics 
of civil condition for the main religions are plotted to illustrate the specia factors. 
The largest proportion of bachelors is amongst the Parsis, while the Tribal aborigines 
are credited with the highest proportion of spinsters. The widows are no less 
than 23 per cent of Jain women. The low proportion of the Farai niales who are 
married is also due to the fact that a large number of able-b^ied Parai menemipte 
to places outside the State. The Trilials marry later than Muslims and have 
therefore more unmarried and fewer andowed. the difference beu^ specially nmiked 
amongst their women. The bdian Christians have a very high proportion of 
the iSrried, much higher than the Hindius from whom they are wmited, but as 
they freely ^llow widow remarriage, their proportion of the widow^ la much 
W than in Other religions, except the Tribal. The Muslims and Parsis, although 
allowing widow remarriage, have a higher proportion of widowed females than 
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llindus. That ia hec-aiise the praportiou of Hindu wulow has fallen considerably 
in this census, owing to the absorption of the bulk of the Baniparaj, w-ho had pre> 
viously been returned as Amiuist or Tribal. In reality the MusUm ratio of the 
widowed females was 171 in 1921, so that the strength of Muslim wudows has greatly 
declined. The high average of the unmarried amongst the Tribal, it must be 
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remembered, is not merely ascri^ble to its practice of adult marriage, but also 
to the very high proportion of its child population, which gi\'es it a low mean 
age (ouZe Copter lV“Part I). The relatively high proportion of widows amongst 
the Parsis in the State is remarkable showing that emigration in t^t community 
affects a large number of inarried Parsi women who are away with their husbands. 


192. Civil condition by Locality -The marginal table and diagram 
give the main 
facts regarding civil 
condition in the 
different divisions. 

The City shows the 
largest proportion of 
widows, because the 
composition of its 
inhabitants has a 
preponderance o f 
advanced Hindu 
groups which sternly 
set their face against 
the remarriage of ividows. South Gujarat on account of its Hampataj shows the 
least relative strength of widows. North Gujarat next to Central Gujarat has the 
high^t proportion of married females, because it is in this locality that early 
marriage is most rife. The preponderance of the married amongst Central Gujamt 
women is chiefly due to contiguous migratimi with females predommating. the 
balance in which has largely incrca-serl in favour of this di'vision in the last iO years. 
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DfAGRAM SHOWING CIVIL CONDITION 
BA^ &EX AND LOCALITY 
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The very high proportion of the unniairied in both sexes in Katfiiewad is due to its 
age-constitution in which children below 15 bnllc far more than in other areas, 
but it is the result also of the high jiroixtrtion of widows that are not allowed 
to reniarrj'. The variations in the different localities are therefore tlie 
ctnnulative result in each of the effect of the age constitution and the influence of 
social practices prevailing in the different religious groups. 

ii 2. Analysis hv Aue Periods 


193. Civil condition by Sex and Age: The Proportion of the Un¬ 
married— The variations In' religion are better understood if figures are pre¬ 
sented in broad age groups by sex. Subsidiary Tables I and IT give proportions 
in the different religions of ]jersons who are unmairied. nuirried or widowed per 
niiile of each sex at each age period. The age-periods selected for this purpose 
ill these Tables are 0*5, 5-10, tO-15, J5-40 and 40 and over. It is not necessary 
here to carrj' the analysis by religion to the different localities, as the variations 
by age and religion in the divisions are too ndnute to justify any deductions of 
far reaching character. It will he best to confine ourselves to the State as a whole. 
In that connection it willbe niore convenient to study this statistical material in so 
far as they relate to certain special festnres. First let see how the variations in 
the proiiortions of the iminarried work out in the main reiigions. The following 
Table collects the principal figures from Subsidiary Table 11; — 
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In tLe above fable the Himlua generally show a lower rate of the unmarried 
than other reltgionSt but amonget females, the Hindu rate in the higher Re¬ 
groups is even much lower tiutn amongst the Muslim and the Tribal. Nearly 
one in five of adult females among.?t the Haniparaj is a spii^ter, ivhile hardly 3 
|)er mille of Hindu females of these ages are unmarried. The Jain figures are 
omitted from the above table as they are \'^eiy like the Hindu proportions, except 
that they show a much higher proportion of aged bachelors (aged 40 and over). 

194. Early marriage The problem of married children requires a more 
detailed unal^'sis. The results of this census conclusively prove that the ^ectre 
of early marriage dies hard and still remains an ugly feature of the returns. But 
the proportion of children 
below 5, who are married is 
getting happily smaller year 
after year. In 1801, no less 
than 41 per mille of the boys, 
and 92 per ndlle of girls under 
5, were married. The margin 
sets out the A'ariations since 
then. The proportionate 
increase all round in IDH was 
due to the abnormal conditions 
prevailing in the child popu¬ 
lation as a result of the 
great famine of 1900, which discouraged marnRes, accounting for the 
lowness of the ratios for 1901. The later years caused a rebound 
and the children were married as fast as their ]}arents could, as if to make 
up for lost time. In 1921. there was a veiv' satisfactor)' decrease owing to 
the stricter operation in the previous decade of the Infant Alarriage Prevention 
Act, which bad come into force in 1904, In the first seven years of its existence, 
it w*as very lightly worked, presumably because it had to encoimter the sullen 
opposition of the people. Popular opinion in the later years veered to its side and 
the provissions were thereupon more strictly enforced. These circumstances were 
reflected in the census returns of 1921. Since that date, enlightened opinion had 
cn'staUise<i definitely in the direction of further stififening of the provisions of the 
Act. A committee was appointed by His Highness’s (Government in 1926, w'hich 
repurte^l in favour of raising the age b'nrits and making the penal provisions more 
stringent. Concurrently w’ith these contemplated changes in this Act, the age of 
consent was raised in 1928 to fourteen witliin, and 18 outside, the marital relation¬ 
ship. The Infant Marriage Prevention Act, as amended three years ago, declares 
that (t) marrisges of parties wherever the age of one or both of the parties is below 
8 ream are void ; (iV) raise.<i the n^aximum limit of tines from Rs. 50 to Rs. 290 ; 
and (iiV) punishes parties abetting in the bringing about of unions of persons lielow' 

8 years with imprisonment and tine. The date of the coming into operation of 
these new changes «ns widely advertised, so that castes which are addicted to early 
marriage took advantage of that fact and married off their children in hot haste 
before the laivcould declare their marriages illegal. Thus the marriages below' the 
minimum ages according to the old law juniped up from 3,8^77 to 5,024 before 
the new official year began on the 1st August 1929, on which date the new 
amendments came into force. As a r^ult the Census of 1931 showed a large increase 
of married children aged 5-10 from 23.390 in 1921 to 41,174 in 1931 or by 76 per 
cent. The marginal table above shows that there is a fall in the age-groups 
0-5 and lO-lo, but a steep rise significantly in the age-group 5-10. This is evidently 
due to the circumstances almve related. That such marriages in the age-group 
5-10 were nvostly confined to the Hindu and .Jam sections and did not extend to 
Muslims and others is shoirn by the fact that while the 3luslim and Tribal ratios 
of the unmarried in the age period 6-10 have only been slightly modified since 
I92i, the Hindu proportion for females has decreased from 872 to 781. 

195. The Operation of the Infant N^iriage Prevention Act — The 

results of the Act deserve a little closer ana1}’sis. It has now existed for 28 years 
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CHAPTER VI—CIVIL COS'DITIOX 


and yet the annual average of ofiences, judging from the inset table increased till 

1930 almost to the extent of pro\Tng that 
the provisions of the law had almost ceased 
to have any efiect in changing the social 
conduct of the people. The peak of the 
offence curve was attained in lft?3 when no 
less than 15,801 offences were recorded. 
Since then the decline in offences though 
slow has been continuous. The new 
changes came into force from the 1st of 
August 1929'. The number of offences for 
the previous year under the old provisions 
was 6,622. Under the first year of the new 
Act, the number of offences declined to 
5,517. The latest figure for 1931 shows that this number has further declined 
to only 2,520. A larger amount in fines was realised, but only 3 persons were 
sentenced to imprisonment in 1930. In 193L the amount in fines decreased 
considerably because of the smaller number of offences, but Brahmans and Ksha- 
triyas claimed more of the fines than in any previous year. .Apart from offences 
the actual number of child marriages has also declined. In the last two years, 
under the o^ration of the new Act, this decrease is happily large and satisfactory. 
Whether tins decline is the result of the more stringent provisions of the Act 
and will eventually lead to the eradication of this evil, it is too early yet to say. 
Much depends upon the local magistracy and how they enforce the provisions. 

It cannot however be doubted that 
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before the new Act amended, the 
penal provisions were wholly inefiective* 
Magistrates were careless and indifferent^ 
and the people looked upon the light 
fines impo^d as only an added item to 
their mamage budget. But apart from 
the indifference of the magistracy the 
chief difficulty has been so far the fact that 
our territory is interlaced with Britiish 
India and other States, and unless the 
whole area takes up the provisions in 
restraint of ehild-niarriage, this State 
cannot hope for much success in the 
working ot its own law. The Banla Act 
in British India only came into force from 
the 1st April J&30 and has encountered 
opposition, not only from the ranks of 
Hindu orthodoxy which was expected^ 
but also from the Muslims ’which indeed 
was entirely unexpected. The State Act 
. kas been worked amongst the Musalmans 

here without any opiJosition for nearly a whole generafion ; in new of this circum¬ 
stance and also of the fact that with them marriage is usually adult, it is surprising 
to find even enlightened Muslim opinion in British India rangin^r itaelf in opposi¬ 
tion, At all events, the Sarda Act does not appear to have a very hopeful prospect 
for its future i^orkingL In the mean tune steps are already under weigh in this 
State to bring our provieioDS in line with the liinits aet bv the British Indian 
.Act. So far the amentimenta in the State Law have "led to the following 
re.mlt8— * 


(t) they have vdpM off the figures of “ mock mairiages ” of infants and other 
childteu below 3, which used to give to this State an evil pre-eminence in the eves 
of India ; 


(ii) tiey have eertainiy led to e me.lied deeliae both in oBences and in the 
maml>er and proportion of child raamages m the .State; and lastly 
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^ (ill) th^ number of child maTriages in the age- 
period 5-10 has indeed increaaed as a kind of short 
period effect of the changing of the law. But aa a 
act off agaii^t this fact it may be mentioned that 
the proportion of the married has declined in the 
age-jreriod 10-15 since 1801 almost co&tiniiniiftfy, 
showing that the age of marriage has risen in 
the last forty years. 


^ 196. Early marriage by Caate —ft is interesting to compare the vaiying 

incidence of early marriage in the different castes and to see therefrom how far 
modem influences throngh education are operative in raising the age of marriage. 
In the following Table a^ collected certain typical castes whicn are notorious 
for their addiction to this evil:— 
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The literacy ratioG of these castes for three censuses show a progressive, and even 
in some cases a phenomenal growth since 1911. In each of these castes the propor¬ 
tion of married and widowed females aged 0-13 in the present census is compared 
to corresponding ratios in 1 911 and 1921 among women aged 0-12. The difference 
m choice of ag^periods does vitiate the comparison to some extent as the ages 
returned in, this census are those nearest next birthday while the age returns 
of other censuses referredto last birthday, so that for 193l' the proportions had to 
include the n^iriages of girls at 12, while those for the previous two censuses did 
not do so. As IS well known, tie bulk of marriages in all castes take place at 12 
or 13, so that the lati^ of 1931 cannot be profitably conipared to previous years. 
But the all round rise m the proportions is due no doubt also to a teal mcrease in 
early marriages on account of the change in the State legislation; if we take the 
earlierperiod0-tiforl931 and compare with the proportions for 0-5 in the previous 
two censuses, we see also little improvement, except that the force of education 
aided by State effort has helped indefinitelY breaking down the unnatural en masse 
marriage custom amongst the Kadwas'(i?«fe Caste Glossary). The very large 
increase of literacy amongst the Patidars has not been follow^ by any rise'in the 
formal age of marria^, while artisan groups likeSutar andGhanc^ show that they 
are still as much addicted—even more so—^to child marriage than before. ^ 

197. E!arly mairiHge and English educatum —^Geiieralh' vernacular 
education has had little effect in these matters. But where English education 
IS ^Ily effective, as in the " upper ten ” of the Advanced groups, there we see a 
dehmte advance in the direction of adult marriage. Onlv those groups have 
been selected for the inset as show a high ratio of’ literacy in English 
amongst females. It is only where the women are highly educated 
that modem influences are said to have jieuetrated the home. The 
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marginal table is of 
great interest, particu¬ 
larly when the state of 
things in these castes 
is contrasted with the 
State averages for 
Advanced,, Intenuediate 
and Illiterate sectioais. 
The Parsis are marked 
off from the rest by 
their high proportion of 
the unmarried adult 
males and their late 
age of formal marriage. 
This disinclination for 
the responsibilities of 
marriage is all the more 

_ _ remarkable, when we 

notice that there is no paucity of females of marriageable age (lo-20) amongst 
them. The Prabhus alone among the Hindu castes share this attitude with the 

Patsis. tint there is a fairly general corres¬ 
pondence l>etween the progress attained in 

female literacy in English and the high 
proportion of the uninarTied. This propor¬ 
tion is lowered in some castes in respect of 
girls agc<i 17-23. where there is a general 
deficiency of women in the caste itself, as 
amongst the Anavalas, 

198. Statistics refarding the 
Widowed —The frequency of widowed 
females is as already pointed out one of the 
three niarketi features of the returns, which 
distingu i sh t hi s S tate from w'estem countri ea. 
The margin compares the Baroda ratios 
of widow’s in 1931 by age-periods with 

figures for India (1921) and England and Wales (1911). The 
widows is less in the State than in India generally, particularly 

in the younger ages. But there are in 
this State seven times as many rridow's 
to the total female population in the age 
period 25-35 as in England aud Wales. 
The proportion of Hindu castes that allow 
remarriage of widows in this State is more 
than so per cent, and this proportion is 
higher, I believe, than in the rest of fnriia. 

199. Widows in the Child-bearing 
Period- Of more immediate interest to 
the future progress of the different com¬ 
munities is the varying proportion of 
widowhood amongst admt females ( aged 
13-40). Nothing illustrates the truth of 
the statement that the growth of the 
population is more indebted to tlie Intel* 
lectually less efficient classes than the state 
of things disclosed by the marginal figures. 
The castea selected are dividetj into three 
groups; (i) castes that prohibit, and (ii) those 
that allow, the remarriage of widows, and 
(iu) such tribes on the fringes of Hinduism, 
is practically non-existent. In the second 
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group is included the Lew a Patidar, altliough the bulk of Central Qujeiat PatidaiR, 
fancying themselves to be kulim have followed the Brahmanjcal practice in thin 
regard. Maratha Kshatriyas and the kttlin sections of certain artisan castes filfe 
Sonis now prohibit widow remarriage as stringently as any Brahman group. 

200. Chiel influences operative in regard to Remarriage of Widows — 

The chief influences that operate against a general return to the practice of re- 
marriage of widows are:— 

(i) the snobbish instinct that leads the socially affluent sections within the 
intermediate and artisan groups to ape the distinctive customs of the advanced 
classes. The more educated the caste becomes, the more is its desire to conform 
to the “ better Hinduism ” of Brahmans and Vanias * 

(ii) secondly the rise of kuhnisjn within castes, a socially superior section 
which is hypeigamous to the rest is a powerful factor against the general marriage 
of widows. A competition for husbands would result from this action of hypeigamj. 
Widows would most certainly get left out (at least in India) in the hunt for matri¬ 
mony, as in their case, the interests of the indi\ddual famibes would militate against 
their remarriage. Haring paid a substantial “ bride-^om price” for their daught¬ 
ers and sisters, ^ey would certainly refuse to pay the same or even a b igh«»T - price 
to get her married again. At the same time, A'tdmism would also require for its 
own selfish interest that the circle of marriageable W'omen among itself should be 
kept as small and select as possible in order that the few bridegrooms left over 
without a bridegroom price may be prorided for. The young widow therefore is 
condemned to remain without a second partner ; 

(ill) thirdly the anxiety of the early Hindu law-givers to restrict the women's 
rights to property has combined w ith the selfish interests of the family to keep the 
widow down and tended to forbid her to many another so that her own circum¬ 
scribed share in her late hmband's property may not be alienated by this second 
husband from the first family. To this end marriage w^as surrounded with all the 
holy sanctions of religion, necessitating a solemn religious act of transfer of the 
ownership over the body of the woman from the father to the husband : and when 
the husband died, there being no body to giyeher,—the Hindu marriage being a 
form of religious gift, marriage became impossible for her; 

(iv) against those influences is the growing consciousness of the fact that 
remarriage is becoming a social necessity m Gujarat, The 1911 Report mentioned 
a number of petitions from Sinor, Savli, Baroda and other places in which the 
Goyemment of the State was actually requested to make remarriage of widows 
compulsoiy: the disgruntled bachelors recounted their woes in these petitions 
owHng to the fewness of virgin brides in their castes. The local Aiya Samaj in 
recent years has attempted to popularise the idea of remarriage of widows amongst 
higher castes. A permissive A(^ for the remarriage of widows has been in existence 
for many }*ears and yet very few persona amongst the higher castes have so 
far taken advantage of it. Census Committees report very little change in the 
general attitude of the higher castes. The Porwads in South Gujarat however 
are understood to have given a general x>ermit to the wddows to remarry. 

201. Volume of Remarriage of Widows estimated —All marriages 
are registered in the State, but the no/roa practised amongst lower castes are not 
sepamtely noted; it is not passible therefore to determine how many of these 
marriages are remarriages of widows. But assuming that prohibiticoi of remarriage 
is confined only to Advanced group of Hindus and that the other two sections of 
Intermediate and Bliterate favour remarriage we find that 19,6 percent of females 
in the Advanced group and 13 per cent in the Intermediate and Illiterate sections 
are widowed. If the widows were not allowed to remarry in these latter sections, at 
least Q,6 per cent of their women should have continued as widotra instead’of 
being remarried. Making allowances for different rates of mortality, we calculate 
tlmt 48,973 women in castes and groups allowing remarriage must have been once 
widows and had remarried since. Distributing these in the age groups we give 
below the estimate of the extent to which the remarriage of widows has taken 
place among Hindu castes that permit such a custom. The proportions are 
necessarily rough approximations but they may be of interest:— 
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§ 3. Certain Other Features considered 

202. Distribtttioii by Main Age Period*— Hitherto the proportionate 
figures which have been discussed are those reckoned on each age period, hut if we 
distribute the absolute figures of the three classes of civil condition hy age periods 
and proportion them to the total strength of each sex, we shall get some interestbg 
data, correlating the age-constitution ivith the civil conditioiH figures. Subsidiary 
Table III gives the main proportions per 10,000 of each sex and the accompanying 
diagram plots the distribution for the four main religions. Only four broad 
age periods are chosen for this purpose—children (0-10), adolescents (10--16), 
adplts (15-40) and aged (40 and over). Widowhood hardly exists in the first two 
periods, there being only 16 females per 10,000 of that sex who are widowed and 
below the age of 15. Over 76 per cent of widows in all religions ate “ aged 
Amongst tbe Jains, 17 per cent of their women are widows above 40. Twice as 
many Jain women of the child-bearing age (adult group) are widows as there are in 
the general population. The high rate of natural increase amongst Muslims and 
Hindus is apparent from the very large proportion of married adult females amongst 
them. Adolescent married females amongst Hindus form nearly one-tenth of 

their married women, while amongst Muslims they are 
only one in forty-three. The Christians show one- 
eighth of their married women in tbe adolescent ages. 
This high proportion of juvenile marriages amongst 
them need not astonish readers as the Indian ObTistians 
are mostly converts from low castes which are the 
greatest culprits in this respect. Taking the adolescent 
and adult groups together we see the highest proportion 
of marriage amon^t Indian Christians. The trend of 
births in the coming decade will follow perhaps in the 
order of arraugement indicated in the margin. 
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203. Proportioii of the Sexes at Certain Agea- Suhsidiaiy Table IV 
works out the female index by civil condition. At aU ages there are twice as many 
widows as there are widowers; there are 7 spinstecs to 10 bachelors, while amongst 
the married, the sexes approach equality, there being 1,031 married women to 1,000 
married men. The higher female index amongst the married in the general popu¬ 
lation is due to the conjoint influence of emigration which selects against males and 
of contiguous immigration which is weighted in favour of females. The propor¬ 
tions vary in the difierent religions. Amongst the Farsi s the widows outnumber 
their male counterparts by 4 to 1. Amongst the Jains the female index amongst the 
widowed is also nearly as high being 283 to 100 males. The Farsi wives outnumber 
the husbands by 13 to JO. As they are a monogamous community, this is entirely 
due to emigration of their able-bodied males. In the age period 15-^10, one vroman 
to six men is unmarried and nearly two to one ate widowed. Amongst the widowed 
Jains of this age, the female index is 403 to 1 00 males. The Table goes on pursuing 
its researches in detail in the different divisions, but we need not follow its example. 

204. Some Miscellaneous Items —Before this chapter ends some mis- 
celJaneou-s points may lie noted r— 

(a) Evidence of Poly{fam^A& a rule both Gujarat Hindus and Muslims 
are monogamous by strict practice. Some castes like the Nagar (particularly 
the Varlnagara section of it) specifically prohibit polygamy. Some Brahman castes 
(like Audich, Anavala, Tapodhan, etc.) and 'Vania groups (notably the 
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Dishavala) allow^ polygamy. In all otlier castes polygamy is allowed and prac¬ 
ticed to some extent. The kulin of Rajputs, Patidare, Ana^ils, etc., 

used to make a living out of the dowry received w'ith the 
second or third wife. As a general rule, polygamy ia not 
resorted to, except where the first w'ife is barren or afRicted 
with some incurable disease. Some caatea insist on formal 
pennission being obtained from their pancAayats for a second 
marriage. But these practices are falling into desuetude and 
monogamy is more the rule now than. More. But the inset 
table would seem to indicate a contrary tendency. Figures 
here are no guide, and the greater female index in 1931 is no doubt due to gain 
in contiguous migration which has a preponderance of females. Pams andNa^rs 
are strict monogamists and yet their female index of the married Is 1,301 and 1,097. 
This is most certainly due to emigration of their males on business. 
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fb) Disparate Marriages— The preponderance of widows amongst old 
women may be contrasted with the low proportion of old men above 60 who are 
widow'ed. The presumption is inevitable that widowers try to many as fast as 
they can with women much younger than them in age. Nearly 43 per cent of mves, 
we have found from the sex enquiry, are married to husbands with disparate ages. 
Imperial Table VII tells us that there are only 368,673 married men between the 
ao;es of 13 and 40 but the married women of these ages number 424,404, 
Neglecting for the moment the incidence of polygamy which is a very 
small factor and the equally small detail of wives who may have been counted 
without their husbands there are over 50,000 wives with an average age of 25 years 
(or one out of seven adult married women) who most have been married to husbands 
who are at least 40 and over. 


(c) Adidt Spinsters by Caste—There are altogether 17,860 spinsters aged 
16 and upward in the State, of whom 4,616 are between 20 and 46, and 332 are aged 
45 and over. 2Q3 spinsters aged 15^0 are afflicted vi-ith one or other of the four 
infirmities recorded in the census. In 1921 the number of spinsters aged 15 and 
over was 15,375. In 1911, they were only 13,762, Thus their number has 
increased by nearly 30 per cent, while the total number of women in 1931 is only 
21.3 per cent more than in 1911. In the castes selected in Imperial Table VIlT 
the total of spinsters in the two age-groups 17-23 and 24-43 b the three classes 
is 5,178 and 1,109 respectively. In the 
higher age-group the Illiterate section contri¬ 
butes nearly 44 per cent of adult spinsters, 

The chief contributories to the spinsters' 
total of 24-43 from amongst the Advanced 
groups are Brahmans (19), V'anias (30), 

Slarathas fS), Saiyads (10) and Vohras (41). 

The primitive tribes alone have 666 spins¬ 
ters of the adult ages. The Parsis 'who are 
not included in the Caste Table have as 
many as 247 spinsters aged 25-46. 
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(d) Ctifti Condition in Rural and Urban .Areas—Lastly the contrast in the 
civil condition returns in urban and rural areas may be considered. The City 
and urban ratios of the unmarried 
are lower than the rural, particularly 
amongst the females. The propor¬ 
tion of widows as already stat^ is 
the highest in the City. The 
marriage age in rural areas is much 
lower than in the urban, although 
the marriage rate in the latter is 
higher. The higher female index in 
the general population has been 
already accounted for {dde para 
203 ^upra). The City and urban 

areas show the effect of immigration of the type in which males predominate. 
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CHAPTEK VI—CIVIL CONDITION 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE I 

Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of bach Sex, Religion, and main 
AgE'FERIOD at each of the last five censuses 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE l-e&acld. 

Distribution by Civil Condition op 1,000 op each Sen, Rrlioion, and mats 

Age-PERIOD AT BACH OF THE LAST FIVE CENSUSES 
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TABLE II 

CEBTAiN Ages c? each Beugion ahh Natural division 
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CHAPTER VI—CIVIL CONDITION 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V—Distribution by Civil condition 
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CHAPTER Vn 

INFIRMITIES 


§ 1 , General CoNsmESATious 

205. Introductor]^ — The cenaua schedule reserved toite last column ite query 
about infirmities. The question asked was; “ whether insane. —, deaf-mute... 
totally blind.... or a leper.. . .1 ” The statistics discussed in this chapter wiU 
be concerned with these four kinds of mfirmities. The instructions on the cover 
■of the enumeration book sufficiently indicate the limitations of the return: 

“ 11 anv person be blind of both eyes, or insane, or snJIcring from corrosive leprosy, or 
deaf and dumb, write yes (or/) on the card against the nameof the infirmity £roni which be or 
she is suffering: othetwiae, put a cross (X}. Do not enter those who are blind of one eye only or 
who are sufiering from white leprosy only. Ifo other infirmity except the four above is to be 
mentioned. For those who suffer horn more than one infirmity, write ‘yes’ forv') after each 
of the infirmity with which the person is afflicted." 

It is to be noted that insanity to be recorded must be one of the more active 
forms of mental derangement, blmdness must be of both eyes, deaf-mutism may be 
either ccmgenital or acquired after birth and leprosy does not include the initial 
stages of the nodular type of the disease. The “speaking deaf’*, the imbecile 
“ cretin ” or idiot, tbe short-sighted or blind of one eye and the sufferer from 
white leprosy were not to come into the return at alt. 

206. Reference to Statistics —The figures dealt with here were compiled 
in the three parts of Imperial Table IX — Part A, showmg the distribution of each 
kind of infirmity by age, Part B showmg similar distribution by administrative 
■divisions and Part C i^owing the prevalence in absolute figures of the different 
infirmities in selected races or castes. The castes selected for this purpose 
are the Game as those for Imperial Tables VIII (Civil Condition), XI 
(Occupation) and XIV (Literacy). Of these castes, however, such as returned 
less than 10 afflicted cases were omitted. It is necessary to add here 
in regard to the figures compiled under each infirmi^ that, add^ together they 
do not a^ree with me total of persons afflicted shown in columns 2, 3 and 4 of the 
Imperial Table. As a person afflicted with more than one such misfortime has been 
separately counted to each of them, the basis of figures under each refers to cases 
and not jiersons. TMa has been the practice since 1911. In 1901, the basis was 
presumably persons, and one with multiple infirmities was entered under the most 
important of his afflictions. In addition to the above statistics, further details 
regarding infirmities have been compiled by mahals in State Table XV^—B. 
A special Table showing the age and civil condition of afflicted persons has been 
also prepared (State Table XV—A), 

207. Utility of the Return— At tbe outset the point may be discussed 
whether a census of infirmities sen’cs any useful purpose at all. The census organi¬ 
sation is a layman’s organisation. As a result the statistics of infirmities are not 
very reliable. Tbe English census depending as it i^d until the latest year on the 
householder’s whims, w'as notoriously defective in this respect. The Roybal 
Commission on the Care of the Peeble-minded reported on the unsuitability of the 
oensus agency for ascertaining facts concerning mental defects,— 

“ the aatnre of which in veiy many instances c&u only be leamt by the personal observa¬ 
tion of men and women whose judgment has been tisiaed and well-practised in a special branch 
of mcdioal work. Both for administrativo and scienlific pxirpoecs it would be better, we think, 
to ascertain the facta by special investigation such os that which has been mode by our medical 
investigators, or by means of the cumulative records which we hope may be compiled as 
confidential documents, as soon aa the importance of the subject ia recognised.” (Column 
4202, page 198). 
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Instancing the case of Insanity in particular, MajoT W. S. J. Shaw, the 

Supermtendent of the Yerowda Lunatic Asylum, indeed advocated in 1920> the 
omission of insanity returns and the mere statement in their stead of the certified 
cases of insanity in the asylums* He wrote: 

“ I would suggest .that no attempt he made to obtain figures of the incidenee 

of insanitr in g^iteTal, as such, cati only he quite ioaccunte. Id the last census report, the letuni 
was for ' mama ’ alone, and ‘ mania' is almost the most rcooverable type of insanity, but 
now-a-days it is considered a phase of * manic^cpiessive * insanity and not a definite disease 
in itself. We must assume that the graver varieties of msanity exist in India outside Asylums, 
as they do in all other countries ; consequently it is diflicalt to undcistand why a return of cases 
of ^mania' alone is made in India, unless it is meant to iuolade all serious cases of insanity, 
which from every point of view it should sot," 

The purport of the above obsen'ations ^ that as the ceneua return is only 
concerned with obvious types of maniacal derangement, which are the most 
recoverable, it misses those more important cases of real insanity, the ascertainment 
of which, is more to the purpose of social welfare. So is it the case with leprosy. 
It is true that most people recognise the difference between white lepro^ and 
leprosy proper. The vernacular terms respectively for these— kodh and raklapitia — 
are well-understood. But it is more difficult to ascertain real cases of incipient or 
nodular leprosy, or to draw the line between this disease and that other scourge-— 
syphilis; so that a census return under this head fails to give an accurate idea of the 
real incidence of this aflSiction. 

2OT. Accuracy of the Record —On the whole therefore a census return of 
infirmities does not serve any very useful purpose. But on the other hand, there is 
public demand for knowledge of the extent to which these infirmities are each in 
their own ivay re-acting on the efficiency of the population. Again, decade after 
decade, the census machinery is getting more improved and better stored with, 
knowledge and as it is the only organisation by whose means such data can be at all 
efiectively collected throughout the country, it is better that an imperfect record 
should be made rather than that no figures be compiled altogether. With the 
progre^ive improvement in the quality of the enumerating staff, the record becomes 
increasmgly reliable, the margin of error is narrowed, and the variations from 
census to census do indicate in a continuous and satisfactoty maimer the extent 
to which the disease or affliction is spreading or is being controlled. In support of 
this stotement, the testimony of the Indian C^ouncil of the British Empire Leprosy 
AssMiation may be quoted from their latest report* as proving that in important 
sections of the country there is undoubtedly a changed outlook. “ There is less 
tendency to conceal the disease and less reluctance to come forward for treatment,^’ 
so that in one important particular, the leprosy record, which used to be most 
^dtiated by the factor of wilful concealment, has become more reliable. Further 
if lepro^ and insanity returns do not adequately show the real incidence of these 
infirmities, there is no reason why the return of the blind and the deaf-mute, if 
properly supervised should not be accepted as fairly satisfactoiy. These are 
afflictions which can be readily recogmsed. There is no particular shame attached 
to them; as the occurrence of deaf-mutism and blindness is most in e^^idence a t the 
two extremes of life. Lastly the reader is assured that the figures of blindness and 
deaf-mutism were most carefully enquired into and revised. The slips regarding 
them were recopied and sent back to the mahals, very elaborate instructions w-ere 
issued as to what each infirmity meant and how the return was to be compiled, 
and the charge superintendents were specially directed to enquire into each individ¬ 
ual case and re\i3e the record in the light of these instructions. The leprosy 
^ord was similarly revised in the majority of cases in those areas w-here the incidence 
is known to be se^-ere. In many cases the slips were revised wholesale, and a new 
record vvas made. All cases of multiple infirmities were sinularly carefully sera- 
timsed and the slips revised wherever necessary. Many cases of one-eyed or night 
blindness were removed from the list of infiiimties during census tours; census 
inspectors and other touring officers specially took note that the record was being 


• Frtjm tbe Timtf India of Sth Julyj 1930. 
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accarateir made, and in other ways particular attention was paid to ^ that 
accuracy was maintained. We shall presently assess the relative value of figures- 
imder each head. 

209. General Results —The general results may now be given. The total 
number of infirm persons in the State was found in the present census to be 11,14ft 

(4,944 males and 6,202 females). In 1921, 
the number was 3,901. Thus the infirm 
have increased by 2,246 or over 25 per cent. 
The general incpeise of population being 
only 15 per cent, the increase in the number 
of the afflicted since 1921 is serious. As 
seen in the marginal table, the largest 
increases are amongst the insane and the 
deaf-mute. The blmd have increased a 
little more than the general population, 
but leprosy, as shown in the proportionate 
figures set out below, has actually declined, 

210. Co-existcnl Infirmities— The afflicted cases under each of the four 

heads as seen in the table above if added up, differ from the total of afflicted persons 
by 101, as 96 persons suffer from multiple infirmities. 91 persons suffer from double 
infirmities (insane and Heaf-iriiitc 4S persons, insane and bbnd-’ 9, deaf-mute and 
blind—27, blind and lepei^S, and deaf-mute and leper—2). 5 persons are afflicted 

with triple misfortunes—four are insane, deaf-mute and blind, and one is insane, 
deaf-mute and also a leper. In the 1921 Census, only 33 ca^s of such combbed 
afflictions were disclosed. That the niimber of such multiple misfortunes has 
increased is a tribute to better record. Generally certain infirmities i're associated 
together m one and the same person. To quote the same authority mentioned 
above, Major Shaw of the Poona Asylum,—*' a large proportion of deaf-mut^ 
(enumerated separately in the census) may be consider^ definitely bsane.” 
A proper record therefore should show a much larger number of persons than the 53 
recorded b this census who combme deaf-mutism with bsanily. Even then this 
figure is an improvement on I92J which had only 18, and 1911 which had only 2 
such cases. Agab leprosy and blindness are both diseases associated with squalid 
conditions of livmg and should occur m corabmation more frequently than the 
census record which shows only 5 such cases. 

2U. Variationa in Infirmities since 1891— The best way to study 
variations is to mark the change in the pioportionate figures. The follo^^ing Table 
gives the proportionate figures (calculated per 100,090) of the population under 
each infirmity since 1891:— 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE I 


Number Afflicted per 100,000 of the Populatiok 

AT EACH OF THE FIVE CENSUSES 
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Insanity has steadily increased smce 1911 among both sexes, and its proportion 
is now more than double. Blindness amongst males has slightly declined since 
1921, but amongst females it has increased, so much so that it has now proportion^ 
ately doubled itself since 1911, Beaf-mutism amongst males has similarly in¬ 
creased and amon^t females its incidence is more tbiw three times what it was 
20 yemrs ago. It is only in leprosy that we have apparently some grotmds for 
satisfaction, as the proportions show actually a decline since 1921, while com¬ 
pared to 1911, the state of things is nearly the same. A diagram is given here also 
to illustrate the 


proportional 
variations from 
census to 
census under 
each infirmity. 
Taking the 
earlier censusp 
es, the 1901 
figures show a 
general a 1 1 
round drop 
under each 
head since 
1S91, because 
the severe fa¬ 
mine preceding 
that census 
had worked 
havoc more 
among these 
unfortunates 
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than in any other section of the population. The ratios for 1891, which 
w^ the hnal year of the ** normal decade,” compare very favourably 
with those of the preseut census. The variations will be subjected to further 
analysis, w'hen we take up each infirmity in turn, but we may notice 
here in passing that the leprosy figures show a remarkably stationary trend, while 
under iimnity and deaf-mutism, the variations are a continuous series. It is only 
under blindness, the most easily discoverable infirmity and therefore likely to be the 
most accurate, that the figures curiously enough show a jump in 1921, since which 
date, the proportionate increase seems more or less normal. The reason for this 
imtoward happening in 1921 is perhaps that the earlier censuses were very imperfect 
in this respect and that the standard of improvement began to be definitely raised 
since 1921 and has maintained itself on the present occasion. In regard to deaf- 
mutism, the 1901 figures show a small decline since 1891, but in 1911 there was a 
big drop under this infirmity, which can be only explained by stricter limitation 
of the return to congenital deaf-mutes only. Since then there has been a sharp rise 
in figures under this head due to a change in definition. 


212. Certain General Considerations: lnfinn]tie& by Caste— ^Before 
each infirmity is taken up, certain general considerattons about figures of the infirm 
by caste, age-period, sex and civil conebtion will be made. Imperial Table IX-C 
gives the absolute figures of infirm persons in selected castes. Caste figures are 
of interest as they show in the first pl^e directly the comparative incidence of each 
particidar type of afBiction in the different social strata, and secondly indirectly 
they give a clue to the extent to which certain kinds of occupations and social habite 
favour or inhibit; the progress of these infirmities. The Government of India 
decided to drop the compilation of this Table of Infirmities in selected castes from 
motives of economy, but we in this State have retained it in view of the wide public 
mterest for such data as we are able to compile in this regard and also because, 
on account of the smallness of figures, it is comparatively easy to compile this 
table. The marginal table has been prepared from that Imperial Table and the 
ratios are calculated per 100,000 of the strength of each section concemed. Of 
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CHAPTER VII—OCPIRMTIES 


l^roMiniA Ht Social Stkata 
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course as regarda sec- 
tions whose numbers 
ore below 100,000, 
the proportions cal¬ 
culated are actually' 
larger than the 
absolute figures and 
the margmal table 
suffers in utility in 
consequence. B -u t 
there are certain 
points of general 
interest as the sec¬ 
tions selected repre¬ 
sent definite strata of 
society. As might be 
expected, the Ad van- 

oed Kctiom stow the least imidenee of afflletbn-the MusUm advanced 

Memon, Pinjara. Saiyad and Vohia--3ho^'uig less proporUoi^ than the Hmdu an^ 

Jain. The Parsis are the most fortunate m this respect. The Intermediate, it is true, 
has a higher ratio of the afflicted than the Illiterate. But the Intermedia^ r^ios, 
it must be understood, are afiected not merely by social environment but al^ by 
climatic considerations. The bulk of Intermediate conmumties 
areas like North Guiarat and Kathiawad where the dust and glare combme witfi 
other reasons to keep up a high incidence of blindness. The 

the Intermediate is, as may be expected between the Advanced ^d the Ilhtemte, 
and as insanity is a disease of the mind, it is least evident m the Illiterate sections. 
Leprosy is a disease associated with poverty and dirt, and it is. therefore, most 
evident in the BUterate section particularly amongst the ftiimtive and h crest 
Tribes. The low proportion of lepers amongst the Advanced is also due to some 
extent to deliberate concealment. 

213 Infinnities by Occupation— Infirmities and occupational details are 
not directly correlated in the census, but it is possible from usual occu^tious 
of groups of castes to find out how far these have an effect on the incidence of m^tn- 
itiM. The following Table has been also prepared from Imperial Table lAA. r— 

SUBSIDIABY TABLE II 
Infirmities in Selected Castes 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE U~^<mcld, 


IXFiRMtTiEs IX Selected Castes 
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The above table certainly points to certain broad conclusions^ Insanity 
is a disease associated with intellectual occupations or else with such other employ¬ 
ments in which the stress of economic factors has the fullest operation. The 
hj|;he$t ratios therefore are found in the trading communities and amongst castes 
which bulk most largely in the learned professions. The Vobra and Memon amongst 
Muslims, just as Parais, Vanias and Brahmans amongst others, show the largest 
proportiions of the insane. Artisan groups, especially those which show a very 
high literacy ratio, are also affected like the Bhavsar and Ghanchi. Agriculture 
and pastur^e are usually supposed to have a salutary effect on the mind, so that 
even though recent years have hit bard these principal industries, the castes mainly 
depending on them still show the lowest ratios of insanity, with the exception of 
the Pathan who shows rather a higher figure. Insanity seems to increase since 
li^ll amor^t this group and the cause of its rise must Iw sought—^rather in their 
social habits such as consanguineous marriage, which genendly accounts for its 
comparatively high incidence amongst t^ical Muslims of all grade.s of society. 
These practices generally lead to cretinism, idiocy 
an<l even to certain true forms of insanity, but they 
are not generally believed to result in mania. .4s to 
other occupations and their reactions on this parti¬ 
cular infirmity, it is to be noted that the dominant 
and military groups show a low ratio while religious 
mendicancy has a way of attracting the insane. 

The Marathas included under military and dominant 
however show a high insanity figure because of their 
high literacy and the share which they have increas¬ 
ingly taken in piofessions and the public adminis¬ 
tration. While on the subject of insanity, it is important to reiterate, what has 
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been often pointed out, the m verse correl&tioo between it such a fictions aft 

ocen onen pomwu V . leprosv and bimdneas as the marginal 

table 'shows it. Where insanitj' is 
more prevalent, there the latter 
nimed ate apt to be less in evidence 
on the general ground that blmdness 
and leprosy are diseases of dirt and 
are usually found in the lower grades 
of emplovments and amongat tribes 
and classes with a very low standard 
of life. But blindness is also the 
result of intellectual toil, of social 
conditions such as the purdoft, of 
cougested conditions of living in 
towns where its high incidence 
amongst females is due to their worlc- 
mg in smoke-infested kitchens and also of such physical causes as dust and glare. 
Skis explains the relatively high place in the order accordmg to blm^esa of learned 
professions and also of artisans, who have the wcond place and hying mostly in 
towns have to work in dingy homes without light; the primitive tribes m spite of 
their dirt raanaee to escape from blindness because they live m forest areas, where 
the sun’s glare does not intrude. Religious mendicancy tak^ a uniformly l^h 
place in all the three infirmities while agriculture appears to be the moat fortunately 

circumstanced. 
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214 The Infinn by Age! Certain Preliminary Considerations —We now 

come to*the age figures of the infimi. Certain pieHminary conaiderations are neces- 
san^ for a proper understanding of the figures. Deaf-mutism and blmdnesft may 
be acquired from or after birth, but the former can only be acquir^ m iidancy 
before speech is fixed, while blindness is not merely congemtal but it can also be 
acquired after birth anv time during life. In fact there are more blmd who am so 
after birth than those w^o are congenitally not able to see. It is a disease pwuliarty 
associated with old age, and does not directly affect, except through social neglect 
and poverty, the longe^fitv of persons it affects. Insanity and leprosy however axe 
afflictions of adult ages and rarely found amongst children. Taken generally, all 
these afflictions however make their sufferers shortlived. Consequently any large 
increase in higher age-groups in subsequent censuses can only be due to (i) better 
record, and (ti) to other persons newly acquiring the infi^ties. Errors m the 
infirmitv returns ate mostly due to errors of diagnosis resultmg m the bulk of c^a 
in omissions and wilful concealment on the part of the people* The instructions 
regarding deafness, blindness in one eye, and white leprosy are now so well-known 
that the ern>r of an excess of returns due to these causes is now eliminated. There¬ 
fore any increase in numbers inspite of the known heaT-7 rate of mortality amongat 
the irdiTra can onlv be put donsm to the above cause. A marginal table showing the 
absolute figures for the last three censuses for the higher age-groups (35 and over), 
is inatnictive. Thus there were, in the age period 35-45, 690, who grew to 1,468 
in 1921 and 2,33“ in 1931. Similarly the 45-55 group of 1911 increased from 776 
to 1*658 in 1921. The infinn aged 35-45 in 1921 increased from 1,098 to 1,623. 
Mow takmg the persons aged 45-55 in 1921 (who numbered 1,468) let us calculate 

the exact number of the infirm who have 
been added to the list during the decade 
through the operation of the above two 
causes. The rate of mortality usual to 
that age period is 75 per mille per annum. 
If SO per mille per annum is the rate assumed 
for the infirm, then at the end of the decade, 
only about a fifth of 1,468 will have survived. 
Thus there must have been at least 2,000 
new cases added to the list-Hiearly 20 per 
cent of the total afflicted recorded in this cenaus^uring the last ten years. 
After TTiftking allow'ances for inaccuracies in stating of age, one cannot resist 
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tlie broad conclusion {») that the percentages of omiBaions have been vciy much 
reduced, and («) that new afflictions have alarmingly increased. 

215. Subsidiary Table ID: Tbe Infirm by Age-Period and Se*— -After 
preliminary considerations, let us analyse the aw returns of the iniinn. There are 
two wavs in which these age returns can be reduced to proportionate figures. In 
the first place, the figures of the infirm per each age group may ^ proportioned 
to the total population of those ages, so that the incidence of each infirmity by age 
groups may be studied and contrasted. Subsidiary Table 111 has beeu prepared 
on this basis, giving the proportions of infirm persons in each sex and under each 
infirmity per 100,000 persons of those ages. In the last four colics of the table, 
the proportion of women under each infimuty is shown. There is a second way in 
which the age returns can be analysed, that is, by proportioning the number of 
infirm persons in each age-period to the total infirm j tMs will be done when each 
kind of infmnity is taken up for consideration. 

SUBSlDI,4Ry TABLE III 


Number afflicted per 100,000 persons of each age-pebiod and Number op 

Females afflicted per 1,000 Males 
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216. Consideration of Subsidiary Table HI— In the above table, it is 
interesting to observe how certain ages more than others are prone to particular 
infirmities. Taking insanity first, 'A'e find that the age-i>eriods 25-35 are most 
severely affected by insanity. The danger zones are the years of first youth and 
middle'age (20-40)" for males and late maternity (35-55) for females. Obviously 
the economic stram in the one case in the first years of working life, as 
the psychological effect of the menopause in the other are governing factors. 
Deaf'Mutism shows a moat extraordinary phenomenon in this census because the 
higher ages show the greatest incidence. In 1911 and 1^1 the proportions show 
more or less a diminishing series from 35 and upwards. In this census, the ratios 
from age 45 upwards seem to increase in a way which raises a doubt about the 
accuracy of the age-return. Possibly a few of the speaking deaf of these ages 
may have been wrongly entered as deaf-mutes. But it is more probable that many 
of these had their ages wrongly entered and should have been put to earlier ages. 
The deaf-mutes ag^ 40 and over numbered 388 in this census while in 1021, they 
were only 8 L I do not think, allowing for correct«l record in 1931 that the number 
of deaf-mutes of these ages could be much more than 100. The rest must be credited 
with younger ages. Coming to blindness, we find that it is mainly an old age 
auction, the danger zone for males being 50 and over and for females 40 and over. 
Lepreay shows the highest incidence amongst males 35 to 55 and amoi^t females 
between 40 and 55. But a caution roust be entered here in the consideration of 
these figures. Age-returns are always defective and they are specialty so in respect 
of the infirm; considering the age-returns of the infim for the two censuses, one must 
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conclude tliat while there were less omissions of recorf on the present occasion, 
in 1921 the age-retums "were more accorate. Turning to the sex ratio, 
suffice to note that while leprosy and insanity are predominantly masculine afflic¬ 
tions, blindneaa selected adversely against women and amongst the deaf-mutes, 
the sexes tend to approach equality. Amongst the blind aged 35-55, the women 
indeed are more than double the number of afflicted of the other sex. Finally ifc 
must be added tlmt the sex ratio of the lepers is \'itiated by delilierate concealment 
particularly in the ages 10-lS. 15-20 and 20-25 when with girls alwut to marry or 
youBg m^irried wome^t the incentive to conceal this dreadful affliction is naturnl 
and understandable. 

217. The Infirm by Civil Condition-One other point of general interest 
must be briefly dealt with, before each infirmity is discussed. In this State, since 
1921 a special table showing the Civil Condition of the Infirm has been compiled. 
Of the afflicted persons in 1921, 31 per cent were married and 44 per cent were 
widow'ed. In 1931, the corresponding ratios of the married and widowed were 
31 and 48 respectively. In the general population, the proportions of the married 
and widowed are 50 and i 1 respectively. As infirmities bulk largely amongst castes 
which allow child-marriage as well as remarriage of widows, it may be concluded 
that the occurrence of infirmities does inhibit marriage to a certain extent. 
Especially is this seen in the proportions of the married and widowed amongst 
infirm women ( which are 27.5 and 63.6 per cent) comj>ared to 52 and 15 per cent 
respectivelv amongst females generally in the State, The high proportion of the 
wi dowed aniongst the female i^rra is due to the fact that the bulk of them in the 
older ages are blmd and have no chance in matrimony, A fair proportion of these 
afflicted women are believed to be either aged spinsters, who are ashamed to own 
that they are still umnarrled, or abandoned wives who were deserted by their 
husbands as soon as their infirmities had overtaken them. Lastly, the very high 
percentage of the married amongst lepers arrests attention. This high ratio shows 
public indifference about the dreadfully contagious character of the disease. The 
following Table prepared from State Table XV-A may be studied with advantage :— 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV 
The Civil Condition of the Ixfir:u: 
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Comparing these proportions with the state of things in 1921, we find that 
the conditions have hardly improved. Of the infirm males in 1921, 34 per cent 
were married and 20 per cent w’ere widowed, Amongst leper women in 1921, 
39 per cent were married and 34.5 were widowed. At first sight these figures 
would indicate that public opinion is even more callous than before, but the absolute 
figures are so small that the reader is cautioned against building any coaelusiotis, 

218. Local Distribution of the Infirm— Now we can subject the figures 
under each infirmity to a closer analysis; for that purpose a general conspectus 
of the local distribution is necessary. A map of the State is here given in which, 
in each division, the comparative incidence of each infimu^ in each sex is plotted. 
As each infirmity is discussed, its particular local distribution will be described and 
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the reader is invited to refer bo this map again for a more graphic 
of the figures. 
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§ 2. Insanitv 

219. Insanity: Local Distribution —Taking infirmities briefly one by one, 
we find that there has been a real increase of insanity. The following Table gives 
the comparati^’e figures per sex and natural division (proportioned to 100.000) for 
the last five censuses 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V-A 

Number of Inrake per J 00,000 of each sex in each division 

(five censuses) 
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The highest incidence of insanity i$ in Centra} Ciniarat vfhete the w 
* situated, but tie figures lot the luaeue mclude the 
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inmates of the Baroda City Lunatic Asylum. The 
corrected proportions for Central Gujarat, therefore, 
after deducting the number of inniates bom outaide 
the natnral division work out as in the margin for 
the last two censuses. 

With these corrected proportions, Central Gujarat comes below Kathiawad. 
where the increase is very high. The economic depie^on has made itself mos e 
in industrial and commercial centres; and here the City concentrates these^tu ^ * 

It is there also that intellectual classes of the people reside, with whom the 
ratio is hi<»h. Kathiawad is a feckless country of moribund nyers and precario^ 
rainfall. Agriculturallv this part of the State ha.s been hit the hardest am me 
increase there is not surprising. The least affected parL relatively, is the ^orth 
Gujarat division, where the composition of the people has much to do with tins 
circumstance. The mental equipment of a population almost wholly pven to 
tillage has relatively less to fear of derangement than the professional and tramng 
clasps from the blows of fortune. Theirs is a more placid life. Contmued agricul¬ 
tural depression can only harden their fortitude and inure them to an attitude of 
patient resignation, ft ia with the professional and moneyed clasps that the 
chances and mischances of fortune are more sudden and dramatic in their con¬ 
sequences. North Gttjarat which is mainly agricultural is. therefore, least liable to 
iiiKanity, Since mi, after Kathiawad, South Gujarat has shorni the 
proportional increase. W^hile discussing the general trend of varptions in para 210 
above, we noticed the big drop in the 1001 figures from those of 1891. Mr. Dalai 
in his Census Report of 1901 was inclmed to account for this drop partly by improved 
conditions of life. These had hardly time to set in so soon after the great famine 
of 1900. Subsequent observers ha\^ therefore agreed to attribute the fall in 1901 
wholly to the famine. Improvement in reeortl would imply, as pointed out 
already, an increase in numbers from census to census. Thus since 1901, part of 
this increase may be attributable to this cause. But insanity is like leprosy m 
this that both are most liable to errors of diagnosis. For the layman, the border 
between mania and insanity proper on the one hami, and idiocy and cretmism 
on the other is hard to define- In 1911,1 have reasons to believe that emphasis 
was laid more on the \'iolent forms of mental derangement. As a result many true 
cases of insanity went unrecorded. In 1921 though the definition was widened m 
the instructions to mclude all forms of insanity, it is douhtfnl whether all true 
cases, such as Major Shaw refers to, were includeil, while certain cases of congenital 
cretins aoed 0-10 appear to have been wrongly entered as insane in 1921. In 1931, 
the record has been made under exactly the same conditions as in 1921, with 
perhaps more frequent inspections and scnitiiiV- The result is that with the 

” ----■ margin of error remaining about the same 

there has been a real increase, with a doubt 
as to the increase in Kathiavrad. Revert¬ 
ing to the figures of 1901, it is interesting 
to observe that while the famine was gene¬ 
rally %'ery effective in killing off these un¬ 
fortunates, it succeeded most where its 
effects were most calamitous, as for 
m.stance in Kathiawad and Xortb Gujarat. 
On the other band in South Gujarat, w'here 
general agricultural conditions are fairly 
satisfactory on the whole and ex'^en the 
blows of 1900 were not so severe as in the 
other parts, the vanations are more unifonn. 


220. Inuni^ by Natural Sub'Diviaioiu— 
The figures of infimuties have been eepafstely 
compiled for each mahal. In the margtn a table 
is given stiowing the incidence of insanity in each 
natural area and comparing the order according 
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In th« prc%'aienec of thin ionmut}’ with that According to literacy, we hod that there id a 
lairly cloae correepondence between the two. The co-efficient of correUtbti has been 
mathematically worked out according to Oalton'a method and cornea to .70 a high 
correlation, it would have been even higher, had it uot been for the Charotar figore. 
which ia an exceptioa. In Charotar, in spite of a high iitemcy ratio, the insanity 
figure low. In 1821, the Charotar tigun' waa 54. Agricult’utal depression and 

economic strain on the ot^r hand b Eahnam, l^Iid-Block and East and West KnAi 


have helped to force up the insanit}’ ratios ii 
areas seems unduly high for the oompo* 
«tion of their |>eople. The Rasti incidence 
is second highest in the Ka} and would 
have mounted much higher if to the number 
of insane recorded there we added the luna¬ 
tics m the City Asylum, whose birthplaces 
belong to the Rasti area. The incidence 
for the whole State is 56, so that Rasti, 
Yakal, Scattered areas and Kahnain show 
a higher aveia^ of prevalence than the 
general population. It has now been gene- 
rally agreed that locality has little to do 
with the occurrence of insanity. Widely 
dissimilar areas like the Rasti with its high 
rainfall and green vegetation and the Vokal 
with its red soil mixed with salt aud the 
Scattered areas^ of fKathiawad, dn' and 
aindswept, show a like bcidence of this 
affliction. 

221. Insanity by Age —The 

general mctdence of insanity in the 
different age-periods has been already 
shown (vide para 215 above). In thfa 
paragraph the age-constitution of the 
insane will be dealt with; for this pur¬ 
pose the following table and also the 
diagram m illustration, should be 
studiedthe diagram compares the age i 
censuses. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI A 


Distribution of the Insane by Age per 10,000 of each sex (fivi: censuses) 
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Aoi:-<3oJfsmTUTi(is 


The table has been piepaiecl after ^oothing 
in wav tJie general ages were done (litife Chapter I )- _ 

margin, the proportion of the 
insane belo'a* 15 is abotit half of 
whatobtains in the general popn- 
lation. The bulk of the iniiTiu 
under this head—more than 
tbree-foiirths—are aged 15-60, 
although the female insane aged 
40 and over are more numerous 
relatively than the menfolk 
afilieted in those ages. 
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222 Insanity in the Age-Period O-lO-In the Indian Census, a ilistmction 
is made between insanity proper and idiocy, cretmism and 
weakmindedness. Insanity belongs to the adolescent or 
adult periods while these latter occur at the begimmg ot 
life. Thus comparative figures of persons -recorded as 
insane in the age-period 0-10 from census to census^ are a 
a test of accuracy. In the margin the insanity proportions of 
0-10 are given for five censuses. Per^ps, the error in return 
of age remaining the same, it ia permissible to infer that the 
mistakes in diagnosis show a slight diminution since 191L 
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Ill* City Lunadc A.ylum-Tlie City Asylum is the only asylum for the i^ne 
in the State. There ia besides an Infinuarj' for the aged and the 
I - “ I orphan, There were Si patients in the Asylum on the census 

I NamWol I Jay (33 males and 18 females). They were divided according to 
agw as in the margin. As may be exproted, the Isrgest number of 
patients were midiile aged. Mania claimed the largest nuinber of 
paticatfl. Melancholia and (iementia were other forms in evidence. 
The bulk of the patients were Hindus. Less than a fifth were 
Musalmsns. The Asylum lias aow been enlarged, the female ward 
now afloiding aooommodation for a larger number of inmates. The 
majority of patients hail from Central Gujarat (21 males and 15 
females). South Gujarat sends 4 males and 2 females and North 
Gujaiat, 4 males and 1 female. There were 2 males from Kathiawail. Only 2 u^re from 
outside the State. The distance of Kathiawad accounts for smallness of the number of 
inmates. 
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I 3. Deaf-Muti8M 

224, Deaf-Mutism —By this infimiity is meant the “ congenital tvant of the 

sense of hearing which in the absence of sjiecial schools-for removing the defect, 

necessarily prevents the sufferer from learning to talk.”* The point to note is 
that the defect is congenital and that it must be combined with dumbness. Uptili 
1921, deaf-mutism was only to be recorded in respect of persons who had acquired 
it from birth. In 1921, these last words were omitted from the instmetions on 
the recommendation presumably of a committee in the Bombay Presidency who 
were investigating the problem of defectives and their education. Thei^turbing 
effects on the return, whdeh resulted from this change in the instructions, were 
described in the Census Report of 1921. The change was meant for such real cases 
of deaf-mutism as were acquired after birth. It must be remetulieped however 
that the defect con only be acquired after birth in a very limited sense. As 
Dr. James Kerr Love, M.D. (Glasgow*), stated: about half the number of deaf-mutes 
acquire their affliction after birth, bul before speech is fixed. Thus there cannot 
be any additions to deaf-mutism after the age-period 0-5. We can therefore 
expect in the higher age-periods that the numWr of deaf-mutes should show a 
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dimmishm^ series. But the general results ma^ be stated. For better 
uuderstandmg of the local distribution, the map given below para 218 should 
be consulted. 


SUBSIDIAKY TABLE V-B 


Number of Deaf-Mutes per 100,000 of each sex ix each Division 

{five censuses) 
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The above table shows that North Gujarat has the largest incidence in 
1931. South Gujarat claimed that honour in each of the prerious censuses since 
1891. Kathiawad shows the lai^t proportionate increase since 1911, there 
being four times as many deaf-mutes (proportioned to a lakh of population) as there 
were twenty years ago. Unlike the other mhimities, the proportionate figures for 
1901 do not show that jump since 1891, which has been noted already. But 
the 1901 figures of defectives generally were suspect; as Mr. Dalai himself 
pointed out; “ on looking at the figures generally there was a strong suspicion 
that the enumerators had put in those who merely suffered from dumbness or deaf¬ 
ness or both after birth.’' One would imagine therefore that the census of 1911 
would show a sensible decline in figures (both proportionate and absolute). There 
was an ail round fall in figures, the most notable being in Kathiawad, where the 
incidence vras only about a fourth of what was recorded in 1901, There was a 
stricter limitation in 1911—so strict indeed that, as stat<Kl in Mr. Govindbhai’s 
Report of that year, in the course of tabulation “ persona shown as dumb were 
assumed to be eon^nital deaf-mutes ” as a set-off against the muuber of genuine 
deaf-mutes omitted. In 1921, there was an increase in figures which was ascribed 
to {»') better record, (it) change in definition and (tit) real increase in the 
prevalence of the infirmity. For the latest census, the number of ileaf-mutes has 
increa.sed from 598 to 1,200. The deaf-mutes are now more than double. Their 
strength in this census has l>een carefully estimated. The slips as originally 
recorded were sent back and revised after very close scrutiny. Numerous cases of 
the merely deaf were omitted from the record, and where cases were found to have 
been omitted, new slips were prepared. At first sort, the deaf-mutes numbered 
2,655, but after revision, the figure was brought down to what is sho^vn above. It 
can therefore be accepted as an accurate estimate of the total incidence. The 
defect lies however in the age-returns of these persons, to which reference will be 
presently made. 


225. Denf-Mutct by Locality— In the meantime, the occnirence of deaf-mutuim 
in the different parts of the State may now be more closely examined. Qenecally it is eaid 
that locality has some connection with deaf-nmtisni. The geneiai incidents of deaf-mutism 
(for both sexes) is 52 per lakh. This figure i^ht be compared with the reapectiye ratios of the 
13 natural subdivisions of the State. As it is also said that there is some oommection between 
insaoity and deaf-mutism, the marginal table also ^ves in the last two eoliinms the relative oideiB 
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of these natural divisions according to the pro'y-aienoe of thtsa two mfiimtiea. 
East Kadi (which ineludes ilehsAoa town) owes its high ratio to the exwleuco 
of the Boarding School for the Deaf-Hutes and the Blind. From the \akal hj^r^ also 
the number of those belonpng to the City School for the Bli^ and Deaf-Mute 

wLo$o birthplflijccs sti'e oiitaido tnia arcii irixoiila De 
omitted to get at the correct hgi^. Having 
done this, East Kadi and Vakal ratios are reduced 
to 63 and 60 respectively. Even with tl^ 
corrected ratios, the order of these areas ^cording 
to deaf-Hiutism is not disturbed. Taki^ both 
these infinnities, we find correspondence in se^ 
out of the thirteen natural areas between iEsanity 
and deaf-mutism in Vakal, Basti. Middle 
Block, Chorashi, Sea Coast, Semi-Rasti and 
Charotar. Perhaps the correapoadence m ot^r 
areas is disturbed by the fact that the insanity 
record docs not include many true cases of 
mental derangement which are not obvious to the 
enumerator. On the whole, m so far iw locality 
reacts on this particular type of affliction, what 
1 wrote in 1921 still holds good It appears 
the hilly and forested regions suffer more from 
deaf-mutism than the open low-land* and that 
tracts in the neighbourhood of the sea where 
the sod is of recent fonuation from alluvial depo¬ 
sits have higher ratios than areas remoter from the co^t, Again unhealthy areas with wet 
and humid climates show more evidence of this infirmity than elsewhere.*' 

226. Deal-Mutism on hanks of Certain Rivers -In 1921, from a collation of toiuka 

figures, certain rivets were found to have a marked 
influence on the incidence of deaf-mutism. It was 
conjectured that the upper teaches of the Dedumehr 
and ^talau rivers in Khambha (Kathiawad Middle 
Block), the Tapti river in Ksmrej talnka (Rasti) and 
the proximity of the Ranu of Cuteh were likely 
causes of the high prevalence of deaf-mat iam in 
these areas. In this census, the highest incidence 
oocuis in these particular areas also. Perhaps the 
smallness of abaolute figures does not warrant us to 
press this view any further ^ in future censuses, the 
medical authorities may be asked to find out whether 
the analysis of the waters of these rivers con gi^^e any clue in this respect. 

227. Sex Ratio and Age Dtstributioii of the Deaf-Mutes— (t) Sex 

jfafh—First the sex ratio of the deaf-mutes may be briefly dwelt upon. As deaf- 
mutism is a congenital defect, males are more adversely affected than females, 
because congenital defects are knovvn to select against males. In deaf-mutism 
however the sexes tend to approach equality more than in any of the other three 
afflictions. 

(m) Affe Dtsfrilntiton —Coming to the age-retums, we must first of all test 
through absolute figures from census to census, whether the deaf-mute record is 
progressively accurate or otherw'ise. As a congenital defect, deaf-mutism makes 
its sufferers very shortlived. Therefore if the age-returns are accurately recorded 

the munbers in the higher age-groups 
should show a diminishing series, as the 
death rate is high and no fresh attack 
in the higher ages is possible. The 
marginal table gives the absolute figures 
of three census^ for decennial age- 
periods from 30 upwards. All the three 
censuses show a diminishing series, but 
the figures of 1921 and 1911 show much, 
smaller incidence for these ages than the facts would seem to warrant. The figures 
were so closely scrutinised in the present census, that the total number of deaf- 
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mutes may be taken as aocuiately repreaenting the actual prevalence m the State, 
Care was taken, os far as possible, to exclude cases of semie deafness. It is just 
probable however that a few may have been wrongly included. But on the whole^ 
as pointed out already in para 216 above, the age-returns were perhaps more correctly 
shown in 1621, while the total strength is more correctly recorded in 1931, 

228. Subsidiary Table Vl-B —The following Table gives the diskibution 
of the deaf-mutes by age per 10,000 of each sex for five censuses. An illustrative 
diagram is also attach^ here to show how the age-distribution curve varied in 
the last two censuses. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE VLB 


Distribution op the Deaf-Mute by Age per 10,000 of each sex 

(five censuses) 
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The detailed age distribution is by quinary age groups. The age-constitution 
of the deaf-mutes may be compared with that of the general population. The 
marginal table does this and compares the results of the last two censuses. The 
1921 figures bring out the diminiaMng trend fromcbildhood to old age more promi¬ 
nently than those lO years later: wluch would at first imply that in 1931 more 
congenital deaf-mutes 
aged 0-10 were omitted 
than in 1921. But this 
is not the case. In 1921 
there were only 131 deaf- 
mutes aged OlO. In 
1931f there were 190. 

There is no reason there¬ 
fore to suppose that fresh 
cases of congenital deaf- 
mutism (before or after 
birth) during the decade 
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Pl8TRIBtJTIQH OF DEAP.MUTtSMt PCT 1 .O&O 

OeAy.MijTga 

BV OEgeuNfAU Aqg paaiQJS 


230. Blindness —The Incidence 
of blindness shows little variation since 
1921, when the census record was pronouncetl to be verj' accurate compared to 
pre\ious returns. For 1921, the question of blindness was elaborately scrutinised 
(just as deaf-mutism has been taken in hand in this census). Generally the greater 
part of the increase shown in 1921 w'as put down to better record. In this census, 
male blindness has decreased and female blindness has increased sUghtly. It is 
the least prevalent in South Gujarat which is relatively cooler and greener than 
other parts. It is most prevalent in Mehsana and KatbMwad i>ortions on account 
of the glare and the dust there (as also the comparative poverty of the inhabitants) 
which axe contributory cauaea The map given below para 218 can be again consult¬ 
ed for a graphic representation of the local distribution of the blind. The following 
Table shows the number afflicted with blindness (of both eyes) per 100,000 of the 
population since 1891, 


were not properly recorded. In the 
later ages as the curve shows in the 
marginal diagram there is a steep rise 
m the female line after ^60, implying 
that mistakes in the return of ages 
usually occurred amongst the old 
women. 


229. SdiooU for Defectives —Finnlly 
this section may be concloded with a 
brief reference to the two Goverument 
Schools for the deaf-mutes and the blind at 
Baroda City and Mehsana. The City School 
has 19 deaf-mates (includii^ 4 girls)—while 
the Mehaiim School is larger and more 
suitably housed with 52 children—(32 of 
whom are deaf-mutes). The 32 deaf-mutes 
coDsiat of 37 boys and only 5 girb. The 
deaf-mutes of school-going age number 31G, 
so that only 16 per cent are given the advan¬ 
tage of a schooling in their special ILae. 


§ 4. Blindness 


SUBSIDLIRY TABLE V-C 

Number of Etna) per 100,000 of each sex in each division 

(five CENSUSES) 
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Throughout the last 40 yearn, Kathiawad and North Gujarat have vied 
with each other for the melancholy honour of being first in the proportion of their 
blind. ^ 
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231, Correlation between Blindness and Rainfall —As pointed out in the last Census 
^port the ptevalence of hlindneas varies in\-eti9ely with the rainfalJ. A msrgmal table 
is given which cotnfwies the order of 
the nstural subHli visions according to 
the blind ratio and nomial rainfall. 

There is a verj’ obnous inverse cor* 
reiatioD.* The distributing factors 
ars those ohacurely connected with 
social habits, race and occupation. 

The spread of social diseases amongst 
relatively higher clsseea, which is a 
predisposing cause for this aSiction, 
is aUo a point not to be forgotten. 

The Kolis, whose occupation of salt 
manufacture is said to affect their 
eyes injuriously, and Anavalaa who 
have a high incidence of blindness 
bring up the blind ratio in Rasti; 
although its high average of rainfall 
would ha\'c led one to expect a lower 
proportion. But from the marginal 
table it is apparent that blindness 
is specially in evidence In dry tree-less 
dust*ridden tracts like Ratblaand and West Kadi where the sun’s glare Is a potent cause of 
this disease. 

232. Variadon since 1921 —The number of blind persons in the State has increased from 
6,794 to 8,03S or by 18 .2 per cent. The males 
have increased by 13 per cent and the females 
by 23 percent. .4 marginal table is given in which 
the proportionate figures calculated per lakh of 
population in each area for the last two censuses 
are compared. On the ivhole. the figures point to 
a real increase, particularly amongst the females. 

The only serious decline In figures is in Semi-Rosti, 
where instead of 224, the proportion is now only 96. 

The Semi-Rasti consists of Mangrol and Mahuva 
talukas. In Mahuva the incidence is 180 but the 
Mangrol figures (2 males and 16 females) appear to 
be far short of the truth, as they work out to only 
36 per 100,000. At the same rate as in Mahuva, 
there ought to be 91 blind persons in Mangrol, 
instead of only 18 ; and the true incidence for the 
whole Semi-Hosti area should be nearer lEO than 96. 


233. Accuracy of the Record —Iti 1921, the claim was made for the blitid 
census of that year that it was the most accurate so far. This claim was supported 
by the medical authorities and local workers for the blind who were coDsulted. 
On the present occasion the same standard of accuracy has been kept up, except 
in Mangrol taluka as mentioned in the previous j>aragraph. A census wi taken 
in aeliKt^ areas m Nasik and Bijapur in 1919 under the auspices of the Blind Relief 
Association of Bombay and the incidence of this infirmity (calculated on the popu¬ 
lation of 1921) was ascertained to be 251 and 170 respectively for these tw'o dbtricts 
Nasik is near our State, and its ratio may he compared with the figures for Centrai 
and North Gujarat (205 and 305) and also with Rasti and Trans-Sabarmati areas 
In point of accuracy therefore it cannot be held that the blind return of this census 
is defective, Blmdneas of both eyes is an easily discoverable afliiction and there is 
Uttle public inclination to conceal it from the* enumerator. 

234. Distribution of the Blind by Sex and Age— In Subsidiarj' Table III 
above, it can be seen that unlike other infirmities, blindness attacks women more than 
men : particularly old women are the greatest sufferers from it. In the marginal table 
age-periods have beenchosen from childhood, youth, middle age and old age to show 
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Selected 
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how as the age advances, women owing to greater 
neglect, more sedentary and ha^er conditions of 
living succumb more easily to blindness than men. 
Amongst persons aged 50 and over, tiere are twice 
as many blind women as men. The loUowiJig Table 
Gives the distribution of the blind in quinary ago- 
groups totalling up to 10,000 afflicted of _ each s^ 
for each of the last five censuses. A diagram is 
given below it, similar to the ones for the other infirm¬ 
ities to illustrate the age-distribution curve of the 
bliud for the last two censuses. 


subsiduhy table vi-c 


Distribution of the Blind by Age per 10,000 of each sen (five censuses) 
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235. Consideration of Subsidiary 



Table VI-C — As to the above table and 
marginal diagram, it is fortunate that 
we are dealing with fairly accurate 
data at least, since 1021, and the curve 
shows a r^l variation in figures. In 
the earlier age-periods 0-JO and 10-20, 
the cur\’e for 1031 (for both seses) 
heeps well below the level of 1321, 
showing that the extenrion of medical 
facilities for cataract and diseases 
of the eye (particularly ophthalmia 
neonatonim) end of maternity relief 
has led to a decrease in the incidence 
of this disease amongst infants and 
adolescent children. The curve rises 
thenceforw’ard rather more sharply 
for females than for males aged 
between 20 to 50 and it is on a higher 
level than in 1921, The age-constitu¬ 
tion of the general population may be 
now compared with that obtaining 
with this infirmity in the last two 
censuses. It will also appear there¬ 
from that in the latest year the 
ameliorative measures taken both by 
the State and the public have 
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succeeded to a certain 
extent in controlling the 
virulence of this nfiUctiou 
amongst the child and the 
able-bodied elements in 
the population. Amongst 
persons aged 40 and over 
the figures, however, both 
in proportionate and 
absolute figures, show a 
decided increase. The 
margin gives the varia¬ 
tions in absolute figures 
since 1921. Those who are aged 40 and over are now 32 par cent more 
than the corresponding age-group in 1921, while the younger blind He below 40 
years) are now 10 percent less than before. These figures are confirEQatory of 
the conclusions arrived at from relative figures. We 
will now refer to certain figures testifying to the 
manner in which the State and the public have co¬ 
operated to bring light to the blind and in other ways 
to relieve their sufferiug, 

238 . Other Statistic* n j die Blind— (o) Scftotds for the 
Blind—The two schools for the deaf-tnotes at MchsaDa and 
Baroda also catered for the education of the bliod. There 
were 20 blind cliildren (one girl) m ilchaana and 3 (ail bovs) 
in Baroda. The blind of ecliool^age (5-16) nuntWred S96 (233 
bo>^ and 163 girls) so that less than 7 per cent get any advnntageof schooling. Much remains 
to be done m thh respect, particularly for the bUnd girls, the Mchsana school ichich is 
an effici^tly wDuucted institutioo, ought to have a much wider scope of work within its 
OTO territory i.c. East Kadi, which baa a very high ratio of the blind. Of the total afflicted 
there, there arc at least 46 boys and 80 girla who ought to receive relief (lostead of the 30 
accommodated there). The City School requires a great deal of mote attention from the depart¬ 
ment m the matter of housing, apparatus and staff; instead of the 8 blind children on its 
rolls. It ought to be able to accommodate at least 45 boys and 69 girls, even if its operation 
\h restricted to the ueeds of Centml Gujaiat only, 

(6) Deafhefrmi SwioS-pw.—SmaU-pox plays havoc with the children and is a potent cause 
of blmclnci» amongst them. Successful primary vaccinations increased from an annual averac® 
of 68,791 (in the decade 1910-20) to an average of 62,950 (in the last decade). In both these 
decades, these vaccinations formed 28 per mille 
of the mean populatien of each decade conoemed. 

Deaths from umall-pox in tlie last three decades 
since 1901 am flhown in the luargin ivltli the 
respective proportions for each decade calculated 
per 10^000 of its mean population. The ratio for 
the last dera<le hi about double of that of the 
first, but the last decade ^vas abuormaL In 1929-30, 
there was a small-pox epidemic (which claimed 
8,016 victims): if that year had been a nonnal 
one, the small^pox incidenee would have been 
reduced to 29 for the latest decade. 


(c) Calaracl and E^e Operas ibiw.—The niarglu shawl’s mterestingly how the State 
Medical department has coped with the probtem of blindness 
with increasing succcas through its catamet opemtions. Alto¬ 
gether 2,CM4 successful cataract opemtions were perfomed 
Lu the hospitals of the State during the laat ten years. Other 
eye operations conducted by this agency numbered 9,7a3. 

But the State effort in this" regard was ably supplemented 
by public effort in two places in the Raj^ which dewierve^ mention 
in this chronicle. In Sidhpur, a public committee headed hv 
the Vahivatdnr and consisting of all local doctors was forrnjcd 
with the strong support of wealthy men of all classes in October 
1928. An eye-spechdist was invited from Kathlawad and 
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CBArTKR VU—INFIRMITIES 


^mething like an organised campalgti against blindness was camed on for o^r a 
fortnigbt from October 20th of that year. Large eiims were coUect^ 
all local bodies cooperated with enthusiasmp and ofl&cialdom vied with pabhe workers 
to work for ita success, i ,000 patients were treatetl during the period the campaign lasted and 
7S9 eye operations, the bulk being of cataract, were successfully performed, the ^reenta^ of 
sncceaa being as high as 96. Later on the esainple of Sidhpur was followed by Pe^d, where 
in hlarch 1929, a local philanthrophist took up the burden of expense, and set free for this purpose 
a spacioiiB building in which he was condueting a Sanskrit Pathshala. The eervic^ of the same 
Katbiaw'ad specialist who wa^ utilised at Sidhpur^ were requisitioned for Petiad. From 1st 
March 1929, the campaign lasted for 20 days and in spite of the rcstTicted area of its wor^ i0,3m 
eye patients were given relief: and 1,601 operations (including 447 of cataract) were ^ifomcd, 
30 of these became septic, but the percentage of success was no less than 98. The Sidhpur 
drive was most economically manned and cost only about Rs. 3.500. The Petiad organisation 
was a one-man show, and cost, so it is stated, Rs. 15*000. 

(d) Yenereal Diseases and Diseases af the Eije-OpHfMmia m the congenitaj 

disease of sore-eyes of children after birth. It is largely due defective midwifery but a good 
proportion is the result of gonorrhoea. In this connection it is ioteresting to observe that ui spite 
of the wide extension of medical relief through rural areas, the averse annual number of venereal 
diseases treated in hospitals and dispenEariee decreased from 6,630 in 191^20 to 5,66G in 1920-30. 
On the other hand people showed appreciation of State eSort by coming in much larger nuinbps 
to State institutions for general relief of eye diBcases, the number treated in, 1911-^12 being 
38,651 j in 1920-21 being i50p457 and in 1929-30,72.141. 


g 5. Leprosy 

237. Leprosy: Local Distribution— The total niimbet of lepers in the 
State recorflecl in the last censu-s was 575 persons (393 males and 1S2 females) 
or 24 per 100,000. The following Table gives the number of lepers in each division 
proportioned per lakh of its population of each sex for the last five censuses. 

SUESIDURY TABLE V-D 

Numbeb affugted with Leprosy per 100,000 of each sex ix each division 
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The above figures, it must be noted, include the inmates of the Anaauya 
Leper Asylum in Cientral Gujarat (Sinor taluka of Baroda pranf). The corrected 
proportions for this division in the case of this infirmity for the last two censuses, 
after deducting the number of inmates bom outside the natural division are shown 
as under: — 
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Taking tli€ figures genemllj 
we find that the area of greatest 
prevalence of leprosy is South 
Gujarat. Here 63 males and 
31 females (per 100,(MM) of their 
respective sex) suffer fiom this 
dreadful i nfir mity. This is so, 
for two reasons* In the first 
place, the Ramparaj (forest 
tribes) on account of their dirty 
habits of living are peculiarly 
liable to this affliction. Secondly, 
it Lb presumed that damp humid 
climatest such as w^e get in Xavsari md Coastal areas composed of recent 
alluvium are rather more liable to this contagion than other tracts, Kathiawad 
shows the least evidence. Since 1921, the incidence of leprosy as showmin the 
marginal table has happily declined* In 1901, there was an all round drop but in 
1911 and 1021, the number of lepers everywhere iucreased except in Kathiawad, 
where it has steadily declined. 
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^8. Inddeocc of Leprosy by Natural Sub'Dividon — The point made above about 
humid chmates may be investigated fur¬ 
ther by Htudying the proportionate figurea 
of lepers in each naturaj sub-division and 
comparing the order accoiding to tbeir 
strength to the order of these areas accord¬ 
ing to rainfalL We should femember 
that the State average is only 24 and 
the areaa of highest incidence are the 
West and East of Navnari pnaiti, the 
Kahuam tract acro^ the Narmada 
ihc Chomshi part of Central Gujerat, 
and it is in these areas th&t the rainfall 
ia the most copious. In the margin the 
necessary figures ate given. 

239. Correctness of Return — 

Unlike blindness, tbe leprosy Tetum 
is peculiarly liable to errors of record. 

The factor of wilful concealment par¬ 
ticularly amongst women of higher and even intermediate castes bul Jos largely to defeat 
the ends of truth . But more than this, the errors of di^osb are very Important, 
and really 'i’itiate the usefulness of the data coUected. The limitations of the return 
have been already pointed. The large number of incipient cases which are not 
obvious to the enumerators get left out. The less e\']dent nodular type of affection 
also is likely to find no place in the record. Again certain forms of s^hilitic lesions 
are apt to be mistaken for leprosy, and this is the case with many old persons 
returned as lepers who are really 
^'philitics of the advanced stage. 

The distinction between white leprosj 
however and leprosy proper is 
now well-known, ana the census 
staff are little likely to confuse be¬ 
tween the two. One test in gauging 
the correctness of the return k the 
well-known fact that lepers are 
notoriously shortlived. It has been 
estimated that the average duration of a leper’s life after attack is rarely more 
than 20 years. As we found from the age-return (Subsidiary Table III) the period 
of greatest liabilitj' to this disease is between 35 and 55, so that a person cont¬ 
racting thisdis^se at 45 can hardly live beyond 60. All figures of lepers therefore 
beyond 60 and above are clearly open to the suspicion that (♦) either their ages are 
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CHAPTER VII—INTTRSimES 





DISTRIBUTION OP' LEPROSY 

PER t.OOO LEPERS 
BY PECENNIAI- AOE PERIODS 


wrongly returned, or (li) they are senile svpluJities whose sores have l^n misl^en for 
^ " the leprous ^'ariety. The margin above 

E ves the comparative figures for the 
st three censuses in the different age- 
periods. Studied in this light, the 
figures of 1931 are open to doubt in two 
directions. The children are less open 
to attack than the middle aged, and 
yet lepers below 20 bave nearly doubled 
themselves since 1921. There Wi'ere 
only 10 lepers aged O-IO in 1911, 13 
in 1921 and 27 in 1931. These casesare 
clearly of the class of wrong diagnosis, 
for errors of age are less likely with these 
ages than with the last periods of life. 


240. Distribution of the Lepers 

by Age—Some further clue about the 
correctness of the return is seen in 
the distribution of the lepers by age. 
The following Table gives the com¬ 
parative figures proportioned per 
10,000 lepers of each sex (for each of 
the last five censuses). A diagram, is 
also attached marginally to show how 
the age-constitution curve has varied 
since 1921. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI-D 

DrsTMEunoir of the Leper by Age per 10,000 of each see 
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241. Consideration of Sabsiduury Table VI-D— As absolute figures are 
so small, it is somewhat 
artificial to have elabo¬ 
rate ratios calculated per 
100,000. The age cousti- 
tutioD of the lepers is 
therefore reduc^ to 
broad groups for better 
understanding and 
compared wit jfi that of the 
general population as 
has been done already 
with regard to other iufir- 
mities. The cur\*e for 
1921 differs from that for 
1931 in marked particu¬ 
lars. First the child leper looms more conspicuously in 1931 than in the previous 
census. Secondly there is a curious depression in the curves for females for 1931 
at 20-30 which is not noticeable in 1921. This is probably, at least to a certain 
extent, due to the fact that more female-lepers of those ages must have concealed 
their infirmity when the enumerator came along than in 1921. Again, in the 
ages oO and over, there are far more male lepers 
relatively to the total than in 1921. On the 
whole therefore, judged by every test, the leprosy 
record of 1931 was more imperfect than in 1921, 
in spite of every effort on the part of the census 
organisation to secure a revis^ return. Adjust¬ 
ment of figures are necessary. 1 would reject 
four-fifths of the children returned as lepers aged 
O'lO in this census as wrong entries. Of persons 
returned as lepers aged GO and over 1 would reject 
half as due to wrong diagnosis, and of the other 
half I would distribute half to lower ages and 
retain the remainder for the age-period 10 and 
over. For the age-period 15-40,1 would also add a third as a set off against wilful 
conceabnent. To the resulting total, 528, as shown in the above marginal table 
1 would add about a third more to include such 
cases of nodular and other tj'pes of leprosy which 
the enumerator omitted to return owing to error 
of diagnosis. This I would distribute by age 
according to the same ratio, as 1 have done with 
regard to the lepers already returned. Thus 
we arrive at the final marginal table, which at 
once gives a corrccter idea of the total Incidence 
of leprosy in the State and of its distribution in the 
different age-periods. The recorded incidence of 
24 is thus raised to 28 per lakh of population. A 
recent census under a controlled agency of revenue 
officers in the central division in ^mbay gave out 
that the spread of leprosy there amounted to 120 per 100,000. This is five times 
as much as the census return, and a little more than four times the estimate we 
have given above, for this State. But there is no reason to suppose that the inci¬ 
dence is much higher than as estimated above. 

242. Statistics re t Leprosy Relief— VYe will now oouclude our treatment of the subject 
of leprosy by reference to the State effort toward.<i relie^'ing the affiicted. The Anasuya Leper 
Asylum, situated on the Narmada, founded by the State in 1890. It is adjacent to a 
temple dedicated to the .4nasuya Mata, after whom the Asylum is named and has accommoda¬ 
tion for 100 patients. As will appear from the figures gi'ven below it seems never to be full and 
patients seldom stay for the fall period of treatment. The annual average of patients treated 
in the last ten years was only 123 ; and judging from the birthplaces of inmates, 28 
of 45 found on the census date in the .4sylum gave their birthplaces from on^ide the 
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CHAPTER TH—IKFIRMITIES 


StAte, BOioe AS far afield as Allakabad, Malabar and Oriasa, A large number came nut 

unnahually from Rajpipla State across the river. The age lettuna of 
the inmates as arrao^ in the margin appear to be a oorrecter index 
of the age-coastitutionB of the lepers is the whole State than the 
census figures. The total nimber of cases treated during the last 
ten j'eais was j to these no less than 1B,153 intravenous injec¬ 
tions were given, Onrii^ to tho prolonged character of the treat¬ 
ment and the painful nature of the injections, few have waited for a 
complete cure. The last five years record only two cures and the large number of injections 
can only be looked upon as a tragic mountain of labour ! And it has always been so, for leprosy 
has been hitherto an enigma to science. Attention has however been hopefully directed to the 
researches of Sir Leonard R<^rs. 
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243, Comparison with other States and Provinces— The final figures 

foT all India are 
not avaUabie, but 
taking the figures of 
1921 as a guide and 
with the latest figures 
from a few of the 
provinces and Sta¬ 
tes, a comparative 
table is prepared 
and shown in the 
margin. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

OCCUPATION 


§ 1. Basis op the Pigures 

244. Refer«nce to Statisdcs — It is a loKef to ttiro from the statistics of 
misfortune with which, the last chapter was occupied to the gainful employments 
of the people. The return of occupations in the State census has such a variety 
and compbcation of data that some systematic classification of them is necessary 
as a preiiminaiy to their tabulation. Four colunms of the questionnaire were 
concerned w’ith this return. Column 0 merely enquired whether a peiaon was an 
earner, working dependent or non-working dependent, Colunm 10 was reserved 
for the earner, about whom the kind of his occupation was to be entered in detail. 
Column 11 had a two-fold purpose: in the case of an earner, the slip was to show his 
subddiary occupation and in respect of a working dependent, it returned the form 
of his assistance to the earner in the family occupation. Colunm 12 was specially 
reserved for the industrial worker, but as later it was decided to dispense with the 
all-India Industrial Tables, the responses to this item were not separately compiled. 
Imperial Table X seta out the standard scheme of classification prescribed for all- 
India according to vrhich the figures ate tabulated. It gives the figures of earners 
and working dependents for each occupational group in each di\'ision and the City, 
showing on the top the distribution of non-working dependents in each admitU' 
Btrative umt.^ Imperial Table XI gives the occupations of selected tribes and 
castes, for which purpose the same principle of selection and clarification as that 
for Imperisl Tables VIII (Age, Sex and Civil Condition) and XIII (Literacy) was 
adopted. Table XI has two parts—^Part A showing the variety of occu^tions 
followed by each of the castes nith particular reference to their traditional occupa¬ 
tion and Part B indicating the stren^h of each caste amongst earners tn selected 
grades of occupation. As the all-India general census dispensed with the necessity 
of compilu^ figures as to industrial workers from the responses to item 12 of the 
questionnaire, this State compiled special industrial statistics on more or less the 
same basis as in 1921 regarding factories employing power of some kind. The 
returns w*ere got filled through the managers of factories by the Director of Com¬ 
merce and Industries in co-operation with the Census department, anrl the results 
are compiled in two parts of State Table XIIL A special return of the educated 
^employed w'as also taken along with the general census, and Imperial Table Xll 
in two parts sets out the main results. As it was thought the results obtained were 
not indicative at all of the true volume of unemployraeut, additional statistics 
have been compiled, which, it is hoped, will be of assistance to the expert enquiry 
now ordered bjr the Government of His Highness to be made into this problem. 
These are contained in the two parts of State Table XIV—Part A giving the number 
of non-workuig dependents in certain selected castes in three age-groups and I^art 
B correlating the literacy statistics of males wdth the broad occupational di^-isious 
into cewner, worl^g dependent and non-working dependent, and also showing 
their distribution in the different divisions in the adult age-groups. To digest this 
enormous mass of statistical material, the following subsidiary tables are attached 
to the end of this chapter:— 

Subsidiary Table T —'A and B — General distribution of Occupation for 

Earners (principal occupation) and 
Working Dependents, and Earners 
showing subsidiary occupation only, 

tf II II-— A — Distribution of Earners (principal 

occupation) and Working Depen¬ 
dents by Sub-classes and Natural 
divisions. 
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SuBsrDiARY Table H—B — IHstribution of Earners (SubsidiAiy 

occupation) by Sub-classes and 
Natural divisions. 


in — Occupations of Eemales by Sub-classes 

” ” and Selected Orders and Groups. 

lY — Selected Occupations. 

,j V — Occupation of Selected Castes. 

In addition, Subsidiary Table VI gives the results of tbe special sort for 
occupations of persons literate in Englisb. Otber tables are give)i~"too nutnerous 
to mention—whicb help to throw light on the census figures. 


245. Basb of the Figtufes : Changes in the Occupation Retiini— To 

understand these figures, it is necessary at the outset to have a clear idea of their 
basis. The occupation census of 1931 has certain distmctive features. In tbe 
first place, it introduced innovations in the schedule, as a result of which it is not 
now possible to institute useful comparisons with previous censuses. In the 
secondplace, a few changes were made in the classifications as laid down at the 
last cenOTS. The first kind of innovations was mainly in two directions. Formerly, 
the population supported by each occupation was required to he shown. On the 
present occasion, only workers fearners and working dependents) are now ^ dis¬ 
tributed, and the distribution of dependents by each group of occupation is dis¬ 
pensed with. Secondly, the old two-fold dHston of the population into worker 
and dependent is now'replaced by a new three-fold division—of earner, working 
depend^ and non-working dependent. The old time “ vvorker” does not now 
exactly correspond to tbe '‘earner," as the member of the family, who regularly (but 
not for all the time) assisted the earner in his business, would have been shown 
under tbe old classification as a " worker," and as a “ working dependent ” iu 1931. 
The test of pay w'as accepted in the present census as the dividing principle between 
tbe two classes, where only part-tinie work was concerned. But w'here the work 
was full-time, the test of wage did not apply. The following extracts, from the 
Imperial Census Code (Chapter VII) which was adopted as a basis for our work, 
are of interest: — 

" Only those woniea and children will be shown m earners who help to augment the family 
income hy permanent and regular work for which a return is obtained in cash or kind. A 
woman who looks after her house and cooks the food is not an earner but a dependent. But 
a woman who habitually collects and sells fiie-wood or cow-dimg ia thereby adding to the family 
incomo, and should be shown as an earner. .4 woman who regularly assists her husband 
in his work (e.j., the wife of a potter who fetches the clay from which he makes his pots) is 
an all-time aasistant, but not one who merely renders a little occasional help, A boy who' 
sometimes looks after his father's cattle, is a dependent, bnt one who is a regular cowherd 
and cams pay as such in cash or in kind should be morded as such in column 10. It may bo 
aeaumed, as a rough and ready rule that boya and girls oyer the age of 10 who actually do field 
labour or tend cattle are adding to the income of their family and shotdd, therefore, be 
entered in column 10 or 11 according to whether they earn pay or not. Boys at school or 
college should be entered as dependents. I>epetident» who assist in the work of the family 
and contribute to its support without actually earning wages should be shown as dependents 
in column 9 and under subsidiary occupation in column 11." 


246. Cbanggfl In Occupational Classification—Lastly, the changes in the 
occupational classificatioD were mostly in the nature of amplification of the old 
groups and of compression of a few others. A few examples maybe cited. Thus 
group 3 of 192J is now sub-divided into groups 2, 3 and 4 r—(i) Estate agents and 
managers of owners (group 2), (tt) Estate agents and managers of Government 
(group 3)—including officers of Agricultoie, Land Records, Court of Wards and Settle¬ 
ment departments, and (ttV) Rent collectors and clerks, etc. (group 4). Similarly, 
group 7 of J921 (growers of special products and market gardening, etc.) is now 
expanded into groups 9-16 specifying cinchona, cocoanut, cofee, ganja, rubber, 
tea from others. On the other band, old ^oups 26 and 27 have b^n combined 
into the new group 43 (cotton spinning, sizing and weaving); old groups 31-35 
into new groups 46 and 47; old groups 52-54 into new 65 ; old 60-64 into new 
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70; old 66-70 into new 81; old 85-80 into new 00 &nd so on. A few re-groupings 
have also happened. 

** Thus persons employed in public eeterUiDmeDt appeared in group 101 —Order 18 at 
last census but are dasaified now in group 183 in Order 49 ; saddle cloth makers have been 
transferred from leather work to embroideir and saddle cloth scUers in means of transport (1) 
to trade in textiles; witches and wizards have been moved up from Sub-class XU. Unproductive 
to Sub^ilaas VIII, Profession and Libera} Arts (group 181), where they are at least as suitably 
kennelled as astrologera and mediums ; ‘ Grasshopper sellers/ classifi^ last time under ' trade 
ol other sorta% will now appear under * trade in foodstufis/ ** 

As a result of these changes* groaps of occupations have increased from 191 
in 1921 to 195 in 1931. There are four main emsses in the occupational scheme^, 
and these four are further divided into 12 sub-classes, 55 orders and 195 groups. 
The classes and sub-classes are as foUoivs :— 

Class A: pRonuenoN of Raw MATnRrAT, ^ 

Sub-class I, Exploitation of Animals and Vegetation. 

„ II. Exploitation of Minerab. 

Class B : Preparatiok and Supply op Material Subst.ances 

Sub-class in. Industry. 

„ IV. Transport. 

„ V. Trade. 

Class C: Public Aduinistbatiok and Tarrral Arts 

Sub-ebss VI. Public Force. 

„ yil. Public Administration. 

„ VIII, Professions and Liberal Arte. 

Class D : Miscellaneous 

Sub-ebss IX. Persons living on their income. 

tf X, Domestic service, 

„ XI. Insufficiently described occupations. 

,, XII. Unproductive. 


§ 2. General Results 


247. General Results —Subsidiary 
tional dbtribution. The 
general popobtion con¬ 
sists of 958,001 earners 
(39.3 per cent), 251,514 
working dependents (10,3 
pel cent), and the re¬ 
mainder (50.4) 1,232, 532 
non-working dependents. 

In 1921, the number of 
dependents of all kinds 
was 1,260,501 and the 
number of workers was 
866,021. In 1031, the 
earners consisted of 
711,565 males and 247,396 
females—^giving a propor¬ 
tion of ^8 female per 
1,000 male earners as 
against 396 (which in 1921 
was the proportion of 
female workers). In the 


Table I-A gives the general occupa- 
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marginal table, as well as the inset diagram given below it, the total strength of 
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irork^TS (eatndrs &3 well as working dependents) in cacli of the 12 sub-classes of 
occupation in 1931 is shown ^ and comparative proportions per miUe for the two 
censuses are given so far as comparison is posable. The 1931 proportions are 
worked out on the total of earners and working dependents taken together but the 
1921 figures are the proportions in each grade of occupation of the total number of 
persons supported (workers and dependents taken together). In the present 
oeufius, the distribution of dependents by occupation, as points out already, was 
not undertaken. That is why a strictly correct comparison is out of the question. 

On the whole, 
however, it 
may be said 
that the pro¬ 
portions do 
not‘ disclose 
any marked 
change in the 
occupational 
distribution. 
Sub-class I 
indeed shows 
a higher pro- 

S ortion, but it 
oes not there¬ 
by betoken 
any increased 
interest in 
agriculture— 
the proportion 
b e 0 0 m e s 
larger, merely 

because the calculation lor 1931 reckons in the 'working dependents, who form 
a much larger factor in agriculture than in any other occupation. The propor¬ 
tions of persons supported under trade, public administration, and the profes¬ 
sions were larger in 1921 than similar proportions of workers in 1931, for the 
well-known reason that the number of dependents in these grades form a much 
larger proportion of persons supported than in other occupations. 
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248. Dbtribution Division —The occupational distribution for the 

CSty and administrative divisions of all workers (earners and working dependents 
combined) is summarised in the following Table prepared from Subsidiary Table 
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South Gujerat i^th its Iwge Eamparsj population is always the most predomi¬ 
nantly agricultural. The City, as may be expected, is the least. Eathiawad, with 
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its Salt ^Vorks, skows the largest pro|wrtioii of workers on minerals. The City again 
is the most coninierciat and industrial portion, followed cum longo iniermUQ hy 
(Cathiawad. The diagram below illustrating these contrasts may ^ of int^^t:— 


‘DISTRIBUTION OF OCCUPATION BY NATl'RAL DIVISIONS 
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249. Distribution of Non-wortdi^ Dependents by Locality— ^The 
proportion of non-working dependents is a little more than half of the total popula¬ 
tion, but the small inset 


table shows how this 
proportion varied in 
different parts of the 
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ill both sexes as ivell as 
amongst females occurs 
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dominant occupations 
there are trade, pro¬ 
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females do not hmire 
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working dependents. 
Kathiawad, where the 


alt as earners or even 
The next highest proportion of female dependence is in 
composition of the people is largely of purdah observing castes, which do not 
usually allow their females either to work outside, or even to help their menfolk 
in their occupations. The female index shows that it is least m North and South 
Gujarat where agriculture predominates, in which occupation the sexes co-operate 
in the common toil far more than in other occupations, as we shall see present Iv. 
It is common knowledge that women are less of a burden to the family in an 
agricultural community than in a commercial one. 


250. Occupation of Working Dependents —^The definition of working 
dependents has i>een already indicate, A whole-time worker in the family 
occupation would ordinarily be returned as earner. A part-time worker on receipt 
of wages, would similarly go to that class: but a whole-time worker ivho kelps the 
principal meiuber of his family in bis family occupation^ will be classed as a worHng 
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dependent; so also a part-time assistant!member family) working in the family 

occupation, hui without miy woges, would be classed as a working <lependent. The 
instructTOHS were fairly clear, but they were accompanied by such a_ wealth 
of illustrations that the census staff did not always comprehend them, particularly 
as these distinctioaa were entirely new. Secondly, the distinction above indicated 
between the whole-time mrker and the whole-time hdpet left enough rimra for 
discretion to prevent uniform treatment of cases. Thirdly, there was the difficulty 
in the compilation of occupations of w'orking dependents. In order to preserve 
some continuity' with the past, it was decided by the Itaroda Census that working 
dependents should be distributed according to the occupations they assisted in. 
The Occupation Tables (X and XI) were prepared on thLs basis. There was a 
difference of opinion amongst census officers on this matter. The point was 
whether to enter in column I I the occupation in w'hich the dependent assisted, or 
the occupation which described the form of assistance given. In 195J, the principal 
occupation of the earner on whom a dependent subsisted was entered against his 
name, but w'here he gave any substantial assistance in the family occupation, he 
became a worker, aud it was laid doivn in his case that wherever the kind of assist* 
ance ivae specifi^,the occupation to be entered w’as to conform to the specification 
but that otherwise, the occupation of the principal member of the family was to be 
entered. Ordinarily a working dependent can be readily classed under the occu¬ 
pation of the earning member of the family, whatever may be the view held how 
to classify bim —because, besides deriving support from it, the nature of the help 
he gives is part of the process of the occupation itself. But in agriculture, there 
is a difference. Thus the working dependents of a cultivating owner or tenant may 
be classed under the respective occupation of the earner himself, or he taken to the 
head of agricultural labour. But the latter proceeding is open to ^ve objections. 
Such W'orking dependents cannot he obviously classed under agricultural labour, 
as the latter form of occupation is w<age-earning and has no other nexus to the land, 
while working dependents have an abiding interest in the farm, and the forms of 
assistance, though partaking at times superficially of the nature of agricultural 
labour, are too indefinite to be classified as such, or again they may be combined 
with other forms of help or varied from time to time. Therefore it was decided by 
the Baroda Census, after long consideration, that working dependents, in all cases, 
should be classed under the principal occupation of their earners. Besides, an 
agricultural labourer can have presumably no working dependent; as such help, 
however given by his family, will ordinarily receive wages from their common 
employer and therefore entitle the helper to be classed as an earner. 

251. Proportion of Workiitg Dependents to Earners — After explaining 
the basis on which the figures are compiled, we will now consider the following 
Table, w hich works out the proportion of w orking dependents to 100 earners in 
each of the t’welve sub-classes of occupation. A diagram is given below showing 
how' far in some of the principal occupations, assistance from worldhg dependents 
is expected. 
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The greatest proportion of assistance is seen in Agriculture^ the prime indus¬ 
try in the State, in which there is one working dependent to every three earners. 
Industry comes nert in which the working dependents form 10 per cent of the 
earners. Independent means, public force and public administration hardly 
admit any form of working dependence. The professions indeed show a small 
proportion. On the whole, out of four earners, three plod atone, and the fourth 
has an assistant. 



2S2. Working Dependence by Sex — ^Turning to the ratio amongst 
working dependents, it is interesting to find that the vast majority of them are 
women. There are nearly 5 women to one man 
assisting the earner of the family. The female 
index is the highest in agriculture. In indua- 
triat occupations, particidarly of the cottage 
type, the earner receives far more assistance 
from the female members of the family than 
from the male. One reason why working 
dependence is predominantly female in character 
is that the male members as soon as they are 
able to work are turned on to active earning, 
they work whole-time, share actively in the 
wages of the family and thus are excluded from 
the class of working dependents. The female 
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index in the total number of dependents {working and non-working) is 1,717. 
Of the female dependents, no less than 22 per cent are workers rendering some 
form of assistance to their earners. 


§ 3. Points of Special Interest 

253. Occupadon of Female*— Subsidiary Table III gi ves the main pro¬ 
portionate figures regarding the employments of women-workers. The question 
of women’s occupations in this State is somewhat on a different footing from most 
other Provinces and States of India, for few castes in the State insist on their 
seclusion; in consequence, the proportion of female workers is high . In 191 i, 
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there were 431 female workers to a thousand male. In 11)21 the ratio was 396. 

in 1931, if earners 
were reckoned 
only, the pro¬ 
portion of female 
earners to 1,000 
males would be 
344 ; but if the 
calculation was 
extended to in¬ 
clude working 
dependents as 
well, the ratio 
m'ould rise to as 
much as 600. In 
certain specified 
occupations as 
set out in the 
margin the pro¬ 
portions of female 
workers (for 1931 
earners separate¬ 
ly and then 
earners and work- 

mg dependents combined, and for 1921 workers only) are compared. They make 
interesting reading and afiord some basis for comparsion with the figures of past 
censuses, it appears that if we only take eanxers for 1931, then there is a closer cor- 
respondencewith 1921 ratios, than if we take earners and working dependents 
together. The great proportion of female workers amongst rent-i^eivm is due 
to the fact that the enumerators in 1931 took the formal Vfiatedar as the basis 
of their returna. Where the holding was in the name of a woman, she was put 
down as earner, although the real worker was some male relative. Cultivating 
owners and tenants amongst female earners show, on the other hand, a big pro¬ 
portionate drop since 1921, because many w omen who would have been returned 

as workers luider the 1923 classification were now returned as working dependents. 
But if the wor^g dependents arc added, the ratios become very high, ahowin« 
how in the agricultuxist castes, women generally help the men in their field^ 
Agre,stic labourers are a purely wage-earning class according to the view taken in 
the Baroda Census; and here the females of the lower classes generally preponderate 
The decreasing ratios of women workers in such occupations as basket making' 
pottery, rice pounding and husking, and flour grhuiing and the increase under 
general as well as agricultural labour shows how the change, in social tastes as 
well as the application of machinery to such home industries hitherto monopolised 
by females, has released them from such employ and made them drift to general 
labour of a casual kind or else to swell the ranks of agricultural w'orkers The 
growth of industrial establishment in the State has taken awav women from 
domestic service, hitherto their preserve. 
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254, Propomon of Female Workers by Castea—Tho proportion of 
female workers naturally varies according to eociai strata. In fact the tendency 
is that as a caste progresses in wealth and education, it acquires a new conception of 
its women's dignity and compels them to lead a life of dependence and enforced 
idleness. The Parsis are an exception, as their etlucation on modern lines has 
developed a modern mentalitj% In Navsari besides, Farsi women from very old 
times have supplemented them family eammgs by working on their ‘ibw/is 
(sacred thread), Patidars, in spite of their advance in education, are still an 
agriculturist class and the claims of agriculture still require that their 
women sliouJd share a part of its soil. Below the Rajputs, W'ho are t\y>ical of 
the Intermediate group, there is a large gap after which come the t^icallv 
lobounn. da^s who teely allow their women to dure in the coLnon 
struggle for exjslenee. The progress of education, therefore, makes the problem 
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of female dependence in tte higher castes acuter 
than before. Through competition and other causes, 
such as the kind of education they are recei\Tiig, 
the nien-folk in these classes are becoming more 
and more unable to keep up their old standard of 
living or to maintain their old level of earning power. 
Jn western countries v^here women have a varied edu¬ 
cation and numerous opportunities for speciabsed 
traimng in a variety of home crafts, it is more 
possible for a woman of the higher classes than in 
India to take to a number of home occupations 
which are not only profitable but also interesting. 
Thus (o) pewter making, (6) embossing on leather, 
(c) the more artistic forms of bindery, (d) poultry 
farming, etc., may be mentioned. Some are not 
open to Indian women of similar classes on account 
of caste scruples, but many other ways such as the 
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higher kinds of decorative wood work, painting on metals, lacquer work, the 
making and decoration of fans, clay modelling, wicker work and the like are 
still open. Widespread changes in social habit are however necessary, before 
any real variety in the occupational distribution of women can be eixpected 
in India. 


I 


255. Urban Occupations —The variety of the occupational range in 
urban areas may 
be now contrasted 
with the general 
distribution of oc¬ 
cupations in the 
State. For the sake 
of comparison with 
the 1921 figures, 
only proportions 
calculated on 
earners for 1931 
have been given. 

On that basis the 
marginal table 
has been pre- 
paretl. It is inter¬ 
esting to how the Citv is becoming increasingly industrial in character. 
The opening of now mills and the extension of industrial areas have 
given swpe for a large increase amongst industrial workers who are, however, 
mostly immigrants, and have been mainly responsible for the increase in the 
City’s population. Professions show a decline both in the State generally and in 
the City in particular, because priests and religious mendicants are now reduced 
in number j so also under letters, arts and sciences there is a alight decrease, 
although lawyers, doctors, and teachers have increased. The remaining occupa¬ 
tions include public force and administration which together show an increase 
but in other respects there is a decline under insufBciently described and disrepu¬ 
table occupations. 

256. Regional Distribution of Working Population -The general 
b^fy of the working population is distributed in very unequal proportions between 
the CitJ^ towns and rural areas. The City population is only 4.6 per cent, 
while other towns absorb 16.7 per cent. The remainder "78,7 per cent 
reside in the rural areas. The distribution of the working population generally 
conforms to these ratios, but in the different occupations, there are great 
contrasts. The City has only one-fifth of what it should have accordbig to its 
strength, engaged in agriculture. Transport (Sub-Class IV) absorbs four times 
its required quota, public force over seven times, administration over sis times 
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and disreputalde ^nd un¬ 
productive occupations over 
five times. Persons of inde¬ 
pendent means are feast in 
evidence in rural areas. 
Nearly two-thirds of the 
numbier of workers in domes¬ 
tic service are found in 
urban areas, showing tiow 
the rural population is 
poorer and more self-reliant 
than town-dwellers. Pro¬ 
fessions include a multipli¬ 
city of employments, but 
lawyers a nd doctors are 
concentrated in the City 
and other towns. 
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257. Vacation in Proportions of Workers by Class o£ Towns— An 

even more striking contrast is seen from State Table VIII in which the occupations 

of towns are 
detailed. The 
margin al table i.s 
prepared by 
combinitig t he 
State Table 
above mentioned, 
and Imperial 
Table X. The 
main division of 
towns, as, we 
have seen in 
Chapter II, is 
into (t) industrial 
and urbanised 

and (ii) agncuitural and distributive. The distribution of workers in 
the main occupations is contrasted in these areas, and finally compared with the 
City at one end and the rural areas at the other. We see how the proportion of 
agriculturists rises from the City where it is the least through gradual stages in 
towns of different kinds to its majcimuin in nirai areas. C'onversely, industry and 
commerce claim the least attention of workers in villages: so alro do professions 
and arts r and the proportions in these rise in a continuous grade to their height 
in the City. The contrast between urban and rural cannot be better exem plififv l 

than in the above inset, 
which also shows how 

closely alike the agricul¬ 
tural and distributive 

towns are to the villages 
from which they have 
been promoted. 

2S8. _ Occiipatioiis in 

the Ci^~"J’he occupa¬ 
tional distribution in the 
City deserves a little 
more detailed notice. The 
marginal list is not 
entirely exhaustiv'e but 
it comprises the bulk 
of major employments 
and the contrast with the 
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mean proportions for the Siitate is striking. As being the capital and seat of 
the adininJstration, there is little wonder that the strength of public force and 
administration as well as of learned professions is concentrated in the City. 
The luxury trades and industries as well as transport and domestic sen'ice 
find their chief scope in the capital also ; in the disreputable profesaiona 
also—the prostitute, the vagrant and the beggar-find in the City a more hospitable 
refuge than the countryside; on the other hand, agriculture, the main stay of the 
general population, is 
little in evidence. But 
there is more of it here 
than in the cities of the 
Bombay Presidency as it 
will appear from the 
second marginal table 
now given. The larger 
portion engaged in agri¬ 
culture in Eiaroda City 
as compared to cities in 
Bombay is due to the 
growing tendency in this 

State of the non-agricuJtural classes to enhance their social status by taking to the 
land. The rapid decay of the old cottage industries and of local handicrafts has 
also contributed to this process. 

259. Occupatioiis of Literates in EiigIisli-“An attempt was made in 1921 
for the first time to find out the occupations of persons literate in English, It was 
of importance to loiow how far English education was acting as a disintegrating 
influence and taking away persons torn apiculture and artisan groups to clerical 
and other similar employments. The enquiry was extended now to both sexes and 
Subsidiary Table VI gives the absolute figures of earners and dependents in each 
sex for the whole State and the adniimstrative diviaioiis separately. But as the 
number of female literates in English is still very small, the consideration of the 
figures here will be mainly confined to males only. In the margin the occupational 
distribution of male literates in English is compared with the general population. 
Prom the figures of workers in 1921, an attempt is also made—although 
the basis is different — to compare the distribution in two censuses. 
We noticed in 1921 that amongst the English literates there was not the same 
consuming passion for agriculture as in the general population. This is 
more or less true in this 


census also. There are 
two reasons for this 
circumstance. In the 
first place, the English 
literates are largely 
recruited from town- 
dweUing classes that 
are not addicted to 
cultivation. Secondly, 
higher education does 
induce a distaste for 
agricultural toil. Public 
administration was 
found in 1921 to be the 
chief concern of the edu¬ 
cated. Prom the 1931 
figures, it would appear 
that trade has displaced 
it from its first place and that professions are not far behind. In regard to public 
administration, figures of two censuses are alone comparable as there can hardly 
be any working dependency for this kind of work, 'l^ere Is a large proportionate 
decline amongst the educated workers in the ranks of public service, although 
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there are aow 3,216 English knowing male workers in the public service as against 
only L891 in 192L 
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290. The Worldiig Popu^tion amongst the English Educated compat' 
ed %vith other Sections —It will be interesting now to compare the occupational 

distribution of the edu¬ 
cated wth other sections 
of the population in order 
to see the reactions of 
higher education on the 
working capacity or 
disposition of the people. 
For this purpose, State 
Table XJV-B is valuable. 
In that table, b}’ a special 
sort, the figures of the 
occupational distribution 
in the three main classes 
of earner, working dependent and non-working dependent of the male population 
aged 20-40 were compiled according to literacy for the different admmistrative 
divisions. As the ages were compiled according as they were returned, without 
any kind of smoothing, the totals mil not correspond to the figures in Imperial 
Tables MI and XIIT, Altogether 364,346 persona had returned ages 1>etween 
20 and 40.* Of these, 15,093 were literate in English, 134,047 were otherwise 
literate and 215,215 were illiterate. The marginal table shon^ that the more 
‘ educated ’ a man is, the greater is his dependency in this State. The proportion 
of workers amongst the English-educated is far le^ than in the general male adult 

|K>pulation and the 
number of working de¬ 
pendents amongst them 
is relatively the least. 
This characteristic of the 
retiuns is even more 
strikingly ahowm in the 
marginal table now 
inserted. It seems that 
wherever English educa¬ 
tion is moat widely preva¬ 
lent, as in the City and 
Baroda division, there 
the proportion of deijen- 
dency is the highest and that of working dependency the least. To lie a 
working dependent implies a preparatory training in‘the process of the 
trade or industry concerned. English education would seem Mtherto to have 
Mrved to divorce the English educated member from the family occupation 

2 61. Dependency of the English Literates in the Adult Ages— -This brings 
us to the question of dependency in the adult age-periods. State Table XIV-B 
only takes the two groups of 20-30 and 30-40 which cover the bulk of the normal 
w'orlmig population. It was not deemed necessary to compile for other aire-periods, 
specially as the Table was meant as a corrective for the defects in the UnempImTnent 
return. The number of non-working dependents amongst the English educated 
males of the adult ages ivas 2,516, of whom 2,307 were between 20 and 30. In 1 921 
the number of English educated dependents aged 20-30 was 1,185. Thus the figures 
have nearly doubled themselves iu ten years, ft-oportionately the variation 
however would show a decibe from 27 per cent to 24 of total literates in the age 
group 20-30. T^ does not warrant our assuming however that the conditions 
have improved since 1921, as the proportion for 1931 does not include the worbng 
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ilcpcndentK aged 20-30, If the working dependents are so included, the ratio 
rises to nearly 30 per cent for 1931. Therefore really the comparison would indicate 
that adult dependency amongst the English educated has increased both relatively 
and absolutely. This is due mainly to three causes. ’JThe nature of present day 
English education with its predominantly titeraiy courses is such that it does 
not adequately fit the adolescent groups to take up the callings in which their 
more unlettered fathers had worked. Secondly the English educated have not 
the same aptitude and interest as their less fortunate fellows for the callings of 
their fathers. Thirdly there is not enough scope for them in the professions or 
public sendee, for wluch their education mainly trains them, and to which they 
mostly aspire. 

262. The Volume of Unemployment in the State; Imperial Table XU— 

The above three causes arc the prime factors that are behind the unemployment 
problem in the State. The attempt to record details of the unemployed who are 
educated in the English language was made therefore with the object of remedying 
the defects in the present system of education and in other \vays of mitigating the 
distress that has been caused. Imperial Table XII shows that the attempt here 
lias largely failed. We have the consolation however that in this respect, our fate 
has been shared by other Provinces and States in India. The Census Commissioner 
for India in his circular No. 25-C5omp.. dated 4thFebruary 1932, has actually advised 
Pro\inciaI Superintendents and Commissioners in States to drop this Table from 
the Tables Volume in view of the paucity of returns and relegate the results compiled 
to the indignity of an appendix to the Keport.. But as in this State we have by 
a special sort attempted to supply a corrective to the returns actually compiled by the 
imemployment census, we hai’e decided to include a brief reference here. The 
analysis need only he brief in this Report, as all the data collected have been handed 
over to Professor Kanidar of the Baroda College, who is given the special charge 
of studjdng the subject, supplementiug the census details with independent en¬ 
quiries and writing a special report on his researches. State Table XIV-A and B 
—^read with Subsidiary Table VI—^will enable the reader to form some idea of the 
volume of unemployment in this State. The figures compiled however are confined 
to the male sex -the problem of unemployment amongst women being considered 
not .so urgent as to need immediate attention, Imj>erial Table XII shows that 
there were onh' 348 unemployed males educated in English in the State on the 
census date, of whom 282 were aged 20 and over. Only 270 aged 20-39 or 2.C 
per cent of the English literates of these ages were willing to confess that they 
were unemployed. Of these 115 were Branraans, 144 other Hintlus, fi Muslims 
and 5 belonged to other communities. Amongst them, there was only one with 
a British degree, 11 Lad Indian degrees of various kinds ( 3 being B.Sc.’s, 2 engineers 
and 1 a doctor). Dlatriculates amongst the unemployed numbered 79 and the 
non-matrics were 182. It is curious that not one, whose qualifications were above 
matriculation but below a degree, came forward to return himself as an unemployed. 
Most of the unemployed belonged to the age group 20-25. Only 27 were aged 
30 years and over. Of the 270 unemployed in the adult ages, 233 or over four- 
fifths stated that they were unemployed for more than a year. Apart from figures 
of actual unemployment, the unemployment schedule included a query as to whether 
a person though not totally unemployed failed to obtain a post ^rith which he was 
not satisfied. 31 jiersons came forward to state that they miled to obtain employ¬ 
ments whicli were suited to them. Most of these preferred an academic career 
to their present work, which w^as either agricultural or connected with industry. 
Some, who were teachers would rather prefer a post of an administrative or other¬ 
wise more lucrative Idttd, a feeling which is readily understandable. But the 
most surprising part was that the answers were so few. The returns betoken a 
degree of contentment, which is of course far from true. The unemploTOient 
slijis were broadcast and the census staff was instructed to supply every house 
w^hich had a literate in English with a form. Professor Kamdar who has already 
started the wmrk of the special enc|uiry above stated assured me that he was 
meeting with a good deal of unwillingness on the jiart of unemployed persons to 
come forward to declare their state. But ordinanly there should not have been 
any objection about stating that they were dissatisfied with their present lot, as 
divine discontent is an essential part of education! 

32 
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263. Limitations of the Return : State Table XIV-B— It is necessary 
therefore to get at the real volume of vmemployment. In the ordinary course of 
things dependency in the adult ages ought to l>e identical with unemplovme&t. 
The adolescent groups are largely engaged in schooling. But in the absence of 
a continuation school movement which could profitably employ an adolescent 
after he has finished school during the years preceding his employment 
in active labour, the problem of unemployed boyhood —so fruitful as the 
nursery of future criminals, is attaining some magnitude with castes which 
do not favour hi^er education. Confining ourselves however for the 
moment to the adult population in two groups of 20’30 and 30'40 we must 
consider some factors irefore we decide whether adult dependency is cotermiuous 
with adult unemployment. In the first place working dependents will have to 
be added to non-working to get at the gross extent of unemployment. Secondly 
young men aged 20 and above who are studying in the colleges and high schools 
here and outside the State will have to be omitted from the total of dependents to 
find out the true extent of unemployment. Thirdly it must lie remembered that 
the ranks of earners include many persons who are tem|»orarily out of employ. 
The general census mstructions lay donm that persons who are only temporarily 
out of work are to be showm as earners under their uonnal or previous occupation 
and that persons who are so permanently (or from the Wginning) without employ¬ 
ment should be returned as dependent, These instructions of course are primarily 
meant for workers in seasonal factories, cultivators and agricultural labourers 
in their slack months and such like. But the earners’ total undoubtedly mcludes 
many cases of genuine unemployed who are temporarily out of work and suffering 
real distress on that account, about whom the census cannot afford any clue. Xot 
only that but the general instructions are not precise. " Temporarily” was not 
defined—^no limit of time was purposely set, because even if it w as set, the census 
staff would not have been able to make effective use of it and get realty reliable 
data. The time element comes into the special unemployment census, but as 
most of the real unemployed escaped our net, it was futile in its operation. 

264. Corrected Estunate of the Unemployed ^With. these preliminary 
considerations we proceed to analyse the results. The marginal figures are the 

summary of State 
Table 'Xl\-B for the 
ivhole state. W’e find 
that more than one- 
fifth of the literates 
in English are depen¬ 
dent. Fom this num¬ 
ber, the students in 
colleges and Iiigh 
schools w'ill have to 
be omitted. 570 
males are students of the college here who are aged between 20-3Q. 
605 others of these ages are enrolled in high schools and other institutions 
of the secondary stage. This nun^ber does not'include persons studying in colleges 
and schools outside the State but were residing here at the tune of the 
census and counted as part of our population. Further the depentlent total 
of 3,233 does not include the temporarily imemployed, who are compiled as 
earners under the instructions issued for the census, to w’hich reference &is been 
made alrci^dy. These two factors may be said to cancel each other. This leaves 
us with 2,058 male.'! educated in English and aged between 20 and 40, who are 
really unemployet!, instead of the meagre 270 who returned theraseh i as such 
As the number deducted falls within the first of the two adult age-groups, those 
aged 30-40 form only a little owr 10 per cent of our estimate of the total ailult 
unemployed amongst the English educated. Our corrected figure for the unemployed 
reduces the proportion of true dependency amongst the English literates from 214 
to 136 per mille. Amongst the literates in the vernacular, there are only about 
186 males aged 20 and over studying in the primary schools. As a set off to this 
figure, we have to include say 500 males entered as earneta under the “ tempomrily 
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out of work clause” referred to in para 263 above. Thus there remain 11,202 
adult unemployed males who, though uot educated in English are still literate 
in some language (presumably their own vernacular). To the illiterate group 
of unemployed we add 802 (being the pro fata figure of the temporarily out of work 
entered as i^ners) and thus get Jo,053 as the true extent of unemployment in the 
State amongst the illiterate. Adding 
the figures for the three sections, 
together the true volume of unemploy¬ 
ment in the State is 28,313 amongst 
theadultmale population, that is to say, 
one out of thirteen male adults is 
unetiiployed : in other words 78 per 
mitlc of adult males are really out of 
work. These 78 arc made up of 41 
illiterates, 31 I iterates in the vernacular 
and 6 educated in English. Our 
estimate for the unemployw amongst 
the English literates can be distri¬ 
buted in the different divisions as in 
the margin. The problem is the acutest in Central Gujarat, probably in 
Charotar, where English education of the secondary type is widespread. 

2fi5. Non-working 

the unemployment pro¬ 
blem is provided by 
the results revealed in 
State Table XIV-A, in 
which in selected 
castes, non-worloDg de¬ 
pendents are distiibuted 
by sex and age-groups. 

The marginm table 
summarises the main 
facts from State Table 
XIV-A. The Advanc¬ 
ed groups show the 
acutest stage of de¬ 
pendence, particularly 
amongst Parsis, 

Brahmans, Vanias and 
Maratha - Kshatriyas. 

The Indian Christians 
are being rapidly edu¬ 
cated in English and 
among them unemploy¬ 
ment is also acute. In 
fact the higher is the 
literacy, the greater is 
the extent of dependence in the social groups. The Intermediate and lower classes 
which do not look down on manual labour show a far less extent of adult 
dependency. The cultivating classes (Kadwa and Lewa Patidar and An]ana) show a 
comparativelj^ high incidence in this respect, partly because agriculture has begun 
to show the operation of the law of diminishing returns, and partly also because 
vast new of workers from other classes are bemg turned on to the land, 

throwing the able-bodied amongst the true farming class out of employment. 

266. Traditional Occupation in Different Castes— One other direction 
in which the figures throw light on the social changes is the extent to which the 
different castes are keeping to their traditional occupations. The marginal table 
has been prepared from the Subsidiary^ Table V for this purpose: selected 
castes have been arranged into (t) high figures, where the proportion of workers 
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(©amers) in the traditional occapatioti is 500 per mil]© and over and (tt) low figures, 
where the ratios are below this limit. The castes taken are representative 

samples. Amongst high ratio 
castes, Vanias are traditionally 
traders, but Shrimali shows 
a incidence and Lad a 
relatively low one, of the 
traditional occupation. The 
low figures regarding tradi¬ 
tional occupation are instruc¬ 
tive. Not all Brahmans are 
priests even by tradition; for 
Anavalas are landlords and 
cultivators, Nagars (at least 
a section of them) despise 
the calling of priesthood, and 
Tajjodhans are only in the 
humble busmess of temple 
sendee. Audich amongst 
lirahmans shows the highest 
proportion of workers as 
priests; even then hartUy one 
out of five earners among them 
follows the hereditary calling. 
Rajputs are supposed "to be the 
hereditary soldiers of India 
and yet m this State, only 3 
per cent follow the profession 
of arms, Audich Eraiimans 
have drifted to a varietj" of 
other occupations (land Vith 
251 earners per mille, profes¬ 
sions u-ith 160, trade with 110 

fo). Rajputs have largely gone m for cultivation (643 per mille), Maratha- 
Kshatriyas have still ^me interest in arms, but hardly one in four workers among 
th^i follows that callmg; of the rest of them 20 per cent have crowded the public 
oflices and 14 have found scope in Industry. Amongst Vankars, only 23 per cent 
are weavers, ljut 38 per cent are field labourers and 18 have taken to farming as 
ouTiers or tenante, T>iming to Saiyads only 7 per cent of their earners £ive 
stuck to their old callmg of religion : 21 hav'e drifts] to cultivation and 21 have 
found ^^mpJoyincnt m the serviees or the professions. 
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The marginal table given above also attempts a comparison with the pro¬ 
portion of workers m the traitional occupation in J 921. Strictly no comparison 
K possible as the basis of the figures is different. Broadly one or two conclusions 
foUow. The imclean occupations are being gradually deserted. Bhangia and 

^ is ^ serious Liter, 

as the samtary services already understaffed m the rural areas are in peril of bebg 

show little tendency of leaving their old professions. Where power has dimilacid 
the hand and public taste has altered there some of the traditional occuStiL 
are rapidly giving way l^fore modem forees. Thus enamelled iron wareT have 
mvadea ^^lere the potter .s humble stock in trade held sway. The patent kntema 
are rapidly transplanting the earthenware lamps. It is no wonder therefore tC 
toe Kumbhars are fast givmg up their traditional callmg. The Vania and oSj 
trading castes are stdl tenaciously clinging to their anLtral profession BuJ 
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267, Subaidiary Occiipatioiu —One other point of general interest may be 
briefly discussed before the figures of individual occupation are taken in hand. 
The question of subsidiary occupations is always of great economic interest but 
the census by the very limitation of its functions is of li^le use in this regard. The 
Census Act expressly prevents the enumerating staff from enquiring into the 
size of an individual’s income and vet the distinction between the principal and 
subsidiary occupations is based on the extent of earnings received from either. The 
earner himself does not much appreciate this distinction. He would rather put 
forward the occu)iation from which he derived the greater prestige as his principal 
one, relegating to the background the other calling h'om which he may be deriving 
more income, I was myself an interested listener to a wordy argument between 
one of my enumerators and a government servant, unacquainted with census 
intricacies. The latter held that although as owner of a little plot of tobacco land in 
Charotar he was actually earning more money than Ms pay as a government servant, 
he would prefer to return public service as his prineiiia! occupation to which he 
devoted more time, and from which he derived his status and social position. There 
was a good deal to lie said for his point of view ]>ut the census instructions were 
precise and inexorable, and his personal predilections had to be set aside. But 
really on the whole we get so little out of the record of sui>sidiai 7 occupations that 
it is a question whether on future occasions of economic survey this important item 
should not be entrusted to other agencies less amateurish, more qualified, and 
uith more time at their disposal than the census stafi of enumerators. That the 
census record ol subsidiarv occupations is woefully incomplete is apparent from 
the fact that out of 10,000 of the population, 4,955 are workers. These w’orkers 
are divided into 4,()$4 who have returned only one occupation and only 271 (or 
about one-eighteenth of the working population) who have sported one or more 
subsidiaTT. Only if we dhnded the earners into two broad groups of agricultural 
and non-agricultural, we can see how each 
class reacts on the other in the occu¬ 
pational field. The marginal table takes 
the number of earners in each class, 
and proportions of those who have shown 
the other class a.s subsidiary are calculated 
and sho^m side by side. It is natural 
that where agriculture is the most 
dominant system there all other occupa¬ 
tional groups will bo more influenced 
by it than vice versts. That is what the 
marginal figures emphasise, AV'omcn of 
course are far less affected than men. 

As to the agricultural |>opulation, if the 
figures are to be believed, it would 
ap^iear that in spite of the ample leisure on their hands, few workers have betaken 
themselves to other sources of subsidiary income. That the agriculturist in the 
State, as in India elsewhere has leisure cannot Ije doubted. Mr. Calvert in his study 
on The WeaUh and Welfare of ihe Pwxjab estimates that the work done by the 
average cultivator covers not more than 150 days in the year, and that even when 
he is occupied, his idea of a full day’s work is more leisurely than a farmer’s in the 
more progressive coimtries of Western Europe and America. Ferhaj>s the remark 
is not e.xactiy true for this State, The days of leisure are fewer in (lujarat and the 
ideas of work more efficient mid sustained. But for at least half the year a culti¬ 
vator is idle ; and yet it is tragic to think that so few of them are engaged in other 
occuiwtions. The proldem is complicated however by many factors into which it is 
not possible to enter here in any detail. In the first place the farmer’s leisure 
is not so continuous as one would imagine. His work is often mtermittent. Parti¬ 
cularly if he is the owner of an irrigated farm as in Charotar, he has far less leisure 
than others. 'I’his circumstance results in lack of training in other occupations, 
which weights a farmer from the very outset even if he has the desire to work on a 
subsidiary trade or industry. He cannot obviously join an 3 ’ new industry' without 
pre\'ious training. Further there is not much seoiw or opportunity’' for such work. 
A farmer would most like an opening somewhere near bis holding for subsidiary 
activity. This is very seldom the case under present conditions. Again religiou.s 
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preju<iice is a great hmdraoce often to the Gujarat peafsantry, who is pre<lo]iimantIy 
Hindu. Seriemture or poultry farming will therefore not have any apj>eal for them. 
Lastly the lack of marketing facilities at present hamper progress in any activities 
undertaken in this behalf. 


§ 4, AicALYsis OF Certaix Principal Occupations 


268. Agriculture We shall now take up some of the chief occupation.^ 
and discuss some of the features of interest that the figures reveal. We shall 
commence with Agriculture, the principal occupation of the people. Altogether 
630,814 persons returned themselves as earners under ordinary cuiti\’ation. In 
1021, the number of ■workers was 547,634. The two figures are not exactly com¬ 
parable, as we know that many now returned as workmg dependents must have 
been sho'nn a$ workers in 1921. This is most likely to have happened with female 
workers. If we confine ourselves only to males, the numlwr of earners now is 
449,001 while that of workers in 1921 was 382,452, the increase being 17 per cent. 
Cultivating owners (males) have increa.sed by 15,470, or only 6 iier cent to 292,478. 
The factor of working dependency however ^-itiates the comparison, but in land- 

lords and other rent receivers 
at one end and agricultural 
labourers at the other end, 
we have the only two classes 
in agriculture in* which work¬ 
ing dependency is normally 
not expected to exist. Here 
we have some basis of com¬ 
parison with past figures. 
The number of workers in 
the.se two grades is compared 
for the last three censuses. The figures do not show any features worth noting. 
The increase under landlords and other non-cultivators is more apparent than real; 
as soon as a cultivating owner can afford to do so, he would wdsh to pass off as a 
landlord and zaraindar. Possibly some proportion of the increase is due to inflation 
on this account, but there is a real increase in this class as evidencetl by the fact 
that large sized holdings (100 bighas and over) now number 8,189 as against only 
6,835 ill 1921. ^ The strength of agricultural labour has really shrunk since 1911. 
'I'he falling off in 1921 was probably due to better record in the previous census, of 
labourers and workmen otherwise unspecified numbering 42,828 in 1921 as against 
27,931 in 1911. 
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269. Distributioiii of Agriculbuist Groups —The Ilali System — The 
marginal table proportions the agricultural workers to a 1,000 of the working 
population in each dirision and distributes this ratio amongst the different 
gmdes of vrorkers on the land. The tvro most marked features are the very 
high proportion of agricultuTsl labourers (farni servants) in South Gujarat, and 
the even higher proportion of cultivating owners in North Gujarat. South 
Gujarat is the home of the peculiar system of indentured labour not far 

removed from 
serfdom which is 
known as the 
Ilali. The IMis 
or permanent 
farm servants are 
mostly recruited 
from the Ranipa- 
raj tribes. They 
receive money in 
advance from their 
employers and 
bind tbemselves 
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by a written or oral agreement for a number of years to work out the debt for their 
masters. The master or dhaniatm on the other hand generally takes care to see that 
the debt is not cleared by plying his sen'ant with more advances, and if he 
happens to be a Parsi, and a liquor seller to boot, he has a ready supply of a more 
effective inducement to keep his serf by Ids side. There are two chief tsiHS— 
the bnndhefn and the chhuta halt. The’fonner is bound as a serf and often 
runs away. The latter receives some wages noinuial in amount but within 
the meaning of the Act to firing him to the class of free labourer. In July 
1923, the Governraeut of the State by proclamation declared this whole system 
of forced mdeuture as illegal and allowed the Rampara] serf to repudiate it if he 
chose to. But the intentions of the Government were not properly interpreted 
by subordinate revenue officials and the oi>eration of the Government’s order ts 
therefore not effective. The chhuta hali receiving nominal wages has inde^ 
come to exist in large numbers, but in reality the new guise is not effective in 
concealing the old status. The figures for farm servants were not separately 
compiled in this census, but all observers agree in holding that the system is dying 
out, as it is no longer economical to w-oik with Itali labour. In the long run it is more 
expensive than ordinary labour. 

■“ Forty veais ago,” writes Dt, .Tyotindia 41. Mekta, h.a. (Oxoa.), Ph.o. (TjjiiJ.), in his 
Studij of Rural Econont^ of Gujarat, “ it was possible to get a by advuixeing Its. 50. The 
advance to-day amounts to Ka. 200 to 300. The maintcaance of a Aaii did not cost more than 
Rs. 40 to 50 a year forty years ago. To-day the expenses of maintaining a JSoIi come to Bs. 122 
a year. 


• R*. a. p. 

A loaf of jmear of I seers a day.. .. .. .. .. 17 S 0 n year. 

Rice one fieec a day .. .. .. .. ., .. 27 0 D „ 

Dal (pulse) .. .. .. .. ., .. ..1180 „ 

Juwat —^twoaeefs a day , . .. ,, .. .. 45 0 0 ,, 

Clothes and shoes .. ,. ,, ,. .. 13 0 0 ,, 

Tobacco ., ,. .. ,, ., ,. .. ..8 0 0 ,, 


Ra. ..122 0 0 " 

270. Comparison with Revenue Statistics -All landlords and other 
non-cult i vators and 
also all cultivating- 
owners are likely to be 
khakdars or registered 
holders in the State. 

The figures obtained of 
such holders from the 
Revenue department 
show very close cor¬ 
respondence. The bur¬ 
den of agricultural toil 
falls on the cultivating owners, tenants and agrestic labourers and it is found that 
together with their working dependents, i 00 cultiva¬ 
tors are required for tilling 0,05 square mile of 
410 acres of the gross sown area. The average 
size of individual holding in Baroda is 
only 18,7 bighas or 11 acres. The marginal 
table (with J921 figures'*‘ for other provinces) 
comjjares the state of things with the rest 
of India. The peasant proprietary system in 
tlie State has encouraged the growth of small 
holdings thereby inducing a horde of non-farmiug 
classes to try their luck on the land. The result 
is a shrinkage in agricultural labour, but as the 
wage level has not risen and the prices liave con¬ 
tinued high, the economic distress and resulting 
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discontent are acute among tiie lower grades of labour whicii live on the 
iiiargin of subsistence. The reactions of the infiux of a non-farming class 
into agriculture are seen In various ways. Standards of agricultural produce have 
in a manner deteriorated where these classes have squatted on the land. In 

other ways, they have cheapened 
labour and <lone nothing to im¬ 
prove its efficiency. Lastly they 
have strengthened the tendency 
to ^ow fo^ crops of the coarser 
vanety in preference to non-food. 
Although as we have seen in 
Chapter I that the proportion of 
cultivated area sown with food 
crops has not declined, the yield 
of non-food crops shows an increase 
since 1910. Compared to 1920 
however, the non-food crop yield 
is !e^. But the reader must be 
cautioned here that the crop 
yield figures are not accurate 
being largely the guess work of 
tahttis. The 1920 figures of jneld 
of food crops were perhaps excep¬ 
tional coming as they did after the 
great drought of 1 919, but compar¬ 
ed to 1910, there is a real decline in 
the production of food grains, in 
comparison with which the fluctuations in the jield of cotton are not serious. 
The contraction in the yield of luxury foods is even more serious than the 
commoner staples, proving that the newer classes who have taken to the 

land are not yet trained to grow such 
crops. In the meantime the figures of 
transfer of land through sale from 
agriculturists to nou-agricuiturists show 
that the movement grew in strength 
from 1909 until the end of 1926 when a 
decline has set in. The exceptional 
year of 1919-20 forced the pace of this 
movement for a while. Perhaps any 
further increase in this direction will 
meian widespread changes in the rural 
econmny. In various ways it is seen—^to 
quote from what I wrote in 1921 — “ that 
the true agriculturists are feeling the 
nece^ity of change. The contraction of 
credit due to many forces,... the rapidly 
^minishing surplus of available laud, the 
influence of modem education and thoutrht 
weakening the ties that hat-e hitbmto 
bomid the cultivator to his soil, the insistent call of the towns with their 
industries and their higher wages to the aspiring youths of the country^de— 
all these are causes that operate in this rosjiect.’' That these forces have so 
far been retarded is due mainly to the unpreparedness of the Indian worker 
to move out of his oM moorings and venture into untried fields of indust rial 
enterprises. The lack of capital due to the contraction of money in the mael- 
storm of world forces has also operated to prevent the accompfishment of 
large schemes. Lastly one would mention that the n^age-level has been prevent¬ 
ed from rising, because of the helplessness of the underdog in the agricultural 
industry, the unorganised labourer, who seeking perforce a refuge from 
other fields has so far been unable to drive a hard bargain. Thu.s the cost of 

E roduction has not increased appreciably, although the prices of food grains 
ave fallen. ' ® 
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271. Industry: Genera] Dietribution — After ag^culture, the next in 
importance, cum 
lonffo itUervallo 
is Industry i Sub¬ 
class UI) which 
has 13 orders 
and 59 classes. 

Some of these 
do not occur in 
the State at all 
such as ind os- 
tries connected 
with jute of such 
importance in 
Bengal, manu¬ 
facture and re¬ 
fining of mineral 
oils and manu¬ 
facture of ganja^ 

The main in¬ 
dustries in the 
State are con- 
nected with 
textiles, the 
common rural 
occupations lihe 

carpentry, food^ mdustnes such as rice pounding and huslring of com, industries 
cmmected ■with iron and other metals, tailoring, building, pottery and shoe-making. 

question of decaying industries will be considered briefly m an appendix 
The distribution of the main o^ers is shown in the margin. The most important 
groups are the textile industries that are ancillary to Sie cotton crop the chief 
non-food product of the State. Subsidiary Table IV gives the absolute figures of 
earners and working dependents in the main orders and groups with the corres¬ 
ponding total of workers in 1921. The figures are not exactly comparable as so 
often pointed out, because of the intrusion in the present census of the factor of 
working dependency 5 any discussions therefore of variation in absolute figures 
will be out of place. The proportionate variations also do not call for much notice 
as the proportionate distribution of earners and working dependents in 1931 is 
practically the same as that of workers ten years ago, except that the relative 
strength of workers in ceramics and dress industries has visibly declined. 

2^. The Textile Group— 31 per mille of total workers in the State are 
engaged in this important branch of activity as their principal occupation 2 per 
mille have shown other occupations as principal and some branch or other of 
textiles as their subsidiary. Possibly as hand wea%dng and spinning is receiving 
wide encomsgeraent, the figures of only 787 earners who have returned cotton 
spinning, sizing and weaving as a subsidiary occupation cannot be accepted as a 
complete record. The number of workers on the ginning, cleaning and pressing of 
cotton can be compared profitably with the cottespbnding figure of workws in 1931 
as no working dependents in these processes were recorded. The variation shows 
an increase of over 36 per cent which occurs entirely amono^t factory workers 
proving that these preliminary processes of the manufacture of cotton have almost 
entirely passed from the hand workers to factories using mechanical power Dyers 
md ealenderers have increased slightly, but factory workers amongst them have 
jumped from 691 to 1,028. ^ 
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Other Industries Next to the textiles, which absorb 298 per mille of 
mdustnal workers, the most important individual groups are noted in the margin. 
Tailors and millmers have increas^ largely, while potters have declined. The 
Kiimbhars have indeed increased in strength but their attachment to their 
hereditary calling is rapidly fallmg off, because of lack of demand in public taste 
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for the higher and more 
artistic varieties of the ^tter’s 
art. The most inefficient of 
the Kumbhara are stuck to 
the cruder products which are 
all that the poor will need, 
but the better and more 
ambitious sections are seeking 
more lucrative outlets for 
their talent. Some have in¬ 
vaded the carpenter’s preserve, 
others are m the building 
industry, and not a few have taken to the land. The growth of rice mills 
in South Gujarat, and the City, coupled tvith the fact that rice no longer 
figures as largely in the dietary of the people as before, accounts for the 
large and continuous decrease amongst workers in rice pounding and husking and 
grinding of corn since 191L 

271 Cottftse and Factory WorlteTi— Next to the general dLstribution of industrial 
workers, the most significant point of interest in the statbtica regarding them is their di^-inion 
into cottage and factoijs The number of factory workers has been separately compiled from 
homeworkers since industriEd returns were specially coUeoted in 1921. The stTength of orgarUscd 
workers was not compiled horn the censiifi returna in 1931 ^ but from a special industrial schi^ide^ 
devised as in 1921, and differing only in a few particulars. ThU schedule was supplied to all 
industrial establishroeots of the factory type, whether employing mechanical power or not. 
The particulara in w^hich the schedule differed ^ro the 1921 returo are as below:— 

(i) In 1921 r a separate Bchedulo was issued to the manager of each industrial establish¬ 
ment in the State for which purpose a preliminary register was first prepared per mahal of indus¬ 
trial establishments which either employed some form of mechufiical power or were worked 
bv hand. On this occasion it was decided that the eenatia should merely settle and issue the 
forms of the schedule and that the actual details should be got filled in by the Director of Com- 
meree and Industries. 

(ii) In 1921, only such eatablishment& as employed 10 operatives and more were included 
in the register. In 193i, we decided to do uw^ay with this minimum limit. 

(ni) While we dispensed on the present oceaaion with details of the kind of power 
employed, the differentiation of skilleil and unakiUedp and the caste of operatives^ we decided 
to enter details rc : the welfare staff employed. 

(if) Lastly we did not in this census have a special enquiiy relating to cottage indus¬ 
tries, as on the lost occasion wo were not able to collect reliable data and the Commerce depart¬ 
ment and the local revenue ataff produced rival lists of cottage indystries between which the 
statistician liad to flounder as best as he could. 
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The mUTginal table in the preceding paragraph gi ves the distribution of cottage as against 

factory workers in each order of 
Industry. We con compare the 
main variations since 1921, always 
lememberbg in regard to cottu^ 
workere that the figures of the 
two censuses do not exactly 
correspond. The factory workeni 
wiU be dealt with presently, but 
the increase in cottage workers is 
largely discounted by the fact 
that their number now includes 
working dependent, who were 
not shown as workers in 1921. 
Generally the oonduaion is indu¬ 
bitable that cottage workers have not progressed at aU. The male earners (amongst the home 
working) now number 70,624, while the male cottage workers in 1921 totalled M,869' thus 
there is an increase of only 2.2 per cent. Thia rate of variation may be accepted as real for the 
whole range of cottage industries. 
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2TS. Hie loduetrul Retom-Tlie number of fftctoiy workera 
were working in 233 factories which furnished returns out of the total of ^5 industnal estahMh- 
ments. The loUowing Table sets out the main facts regarding the mdustn^ concerns m Uie 
State. A diagram is also attached illuatiating the strength of factoiy operatives m each kmd 
of mdtifltrv 
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. IMitnbutioD of FActoriei hf Diviiioii —The foUowiBg Tabk aliom how the 

industrial establLshitietits are distributed lu tho different diviaious 
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PVRAMTD SHOWING THE STRENGTH OF FACTOIY WORKERS 
IN DIFFERENT INDUSTRIES m BAEODA STATE 
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the factories includ- 
€il in the special 
retom are concen¬ 
trated in Central 
Gujnnt, the Citjf 
alone having 43. 
The lai^gest number 
of concemit are 
connected nitli the 
cotton industry. 
Printing Fressea 
fonii rather lean 
than a sixth of the 
total on the regie- 
ter, about half of 
these being in the 
City. Floor and 
Oil mills are the 
next two important 
items in the list. 
Dyeing factories 
are eonJined to 
Central Gujarat 
(in Petlad town 
and Baroda City). 
Under " miscellane¬ 
ous are included 
public and state 
concerns like the 
water works, the 
Kalabhavon (Te- 
chnical Institute} 
workshops, the 
JUectric works and 
the Railway works. 

^277. AnalyaU of 

Return*— In 1921, only Ifil industrial concetna were recorded in the censtts. In 19M*^t^ 
number has increased to 275. The number-of pcreons employed in the 233 factories furnish 
tng returns was 22,323 (including 4,298 females). The directional, supervising and clerical 
staff totalled 2.117 or nearly one-tenth of the factoij' population. Non-Indiuns numbered 
43 amongst these as against only 4 in 1921. The welfare staff of 79 persons (inclading 

tlH! auJ p*ia«»ph m k iK>t« Idadly iuppiml by the Diiwtot ol ComiD«m nnU IndmtrS*. of 
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4 feinaJes) were mostly confined to the cotton ircaving and spitining miHs, The miliutrial 
expansion foreshadow^ rather optlrotstically in the last Census Report {para 55] has indeed 
continued, but not to the same extent to which the boom peri^ u'ould have led one 
to expect. In the aftermath that followed, projects that were conceived on a large scale had 
to be abandoned, or eke curtailed,—^soms failed owing to want of proper management and 
some did not go beyond the initial stages. This was evidenced by tbe shrinking of the 
nominal capital of joint stock concerns Crop) about 3 crores in 1921 to 7 crores at tbe 
end of the decade, thereby showing that some old projects had to go into liquidation and were 
afterwards reconstructed, Tbe omount of paid-up capital, however, increased from Bs. 191 
lacs to Rs. 311 lacs in ten years. The increase in the number and strength of industrial 
concerns has been mainly in the direction of the textile trade, but on the whole, tbe IndustfiaJ 
return of 1931 has a wider variety than that of 1921, Various small industries, however, which 
could not be listed in 1921 by reason of their size, did not, for the same reason, find a place in 
the latest return, although on the present occasion wc did not specificalK' exclude industries 
employing less than 10 workers. Apart from te.vtiles, the extension of power is most strikingly 
illustrated by the uicrea.so in the population served by electricity which is now 180,571 hav'ing 
groan from 94,712 in 1921, The number of kilowatts registered in 1931 was 2,581 against only 
700 ten years ago. A third index of industrial expansion is aeeft in the increase of factory 
workers from 12,000 to over 22,000. Oklia Salt Works is the most individual achievement of 
the industrial hiaton' of the decade, and its possibilities have been recognised by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, The mainstay however has been in the cotton industry in which the spindles 
have increased from 53,428 to 230,415, and the number of looms from 722 to 3.382. Pctlad and 
Navsari have now become important milt centres, KaloJ and Kadi enterprises are now under 
reconstruction, and Billmora retains its position as a centre for oil milling. Greneralty the 
cottage Industries and handicrafts have suffered a further set-back owing to competition fiom 
organise<l industries. This has been so in spite of the fact that the pendulum of popular favour 
has suning towards hand-made and home-spun enterprises. Recently surveys in two different 
areas showed that this lndiis.try' was languishing. Hand-spinning was kept alive through the 
urge of political stimuli, but the results achieved so far do uot point to any lasting progress in 
this direction. 

278. Trade— Coming to Trade, we see that out of 67,065 workers nearly 
one tenth are found in the City although its population is even less than 5 per 
cent of the State. The workers in this class are mainly concerned with industries 
of exchange. As pointed out in 1921, the differentiation between preparation 
of material substances and their exchange does not largely obtain in India, Further 
in rural areas and even In tow'ns also of the average size, we Snd that shopkeepers 
do not specialise in any one commodity, " Oil sellers will also deal in grain. 
Money lenders sometimes vary their pleasant transactions with dealing in piece- 
goods.'* The miscellaneous store of the maniara persists as a feature of the 
countryside. It is therefore difficult to attempt any detaile<i analysis. The 
margin collects the principal groups 
of trade and commerce, distri¬ 
butes them projxirtionately to 
all workers in trade, and considers 
the v'ariation of the strength of 
earners in each as compared to 
the corresponding figures of 
workers in 1921. The number of 
working dependents has been 
omitted in the comparison, as it 
is presumed that very probably 
they were not included amon|.«t 
workers ten years ago, so that 
the basis of the figures is made 
to approximate as far as possible. 

The general increase of workers 
in this branch w'ould seem to be 
more than the increase in the population, and that would appear to be a real vari¬ 
ation. As we have seen while discussing variations in the occupations of English 
1 iterator trade has begun to oust public services from the first place as their 
favourite occupation. The increase amongst bankers is a contrast to their decline 
registered in 1921, That decline was explained by the spread of the co-operative 
movement in the State. This movement has gone on expanding since, but what 
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has happened appears to be this: the indigenous money-lending class with its 
local organisation of credit has begun to capture to sMne extent the co-operative 
movement in many places by allying themselves with co-operati^'e societies, apex 
banks and agricultural banks. On the other hand the tendency for the large 
scale farmer to try his fortunes as a money lender has also increased 
of recent years. Grain dealers increased by 27 per cent in 1021 and only 
12 per cent in tMs census. Possibly the fluctuations are in a large me:^re 
■due to the whim of individuals about returnbg their subsidiary occupations. 
Moneylending and dealing in grain often coalesce themselves in one and the same 
person in most villages ‘ and a money lender may call himself such in one census 
and a grain dealer in the next. The two combing give 14.0 per cent as the rate of 
increase, which may be regarded as the true variation for either. The large increase 
under trade in textiles is partly due to a rise in indigenous cloth shops but also 
because of the fact that the census return often confuses between the maker and the 
seller of cloth. The variations amongst cottage workers in textiles are in part 
governed by this latter cause. 

279. Public Force and Administration— The Public Force includes 
Imperial and State forces, the police and the village watchmen. Public Administra¬ 
tion includes persons in the general service of this State, British India and other 
states, including municipal and village servants, but excluding persons employed 
in technical and professional services, such as surveyors, engineers, doctors and 
teachers. A special group under thb sub-class (Group 152/1) was opened for 
this census, for the Rmer of the State, as it had the honour of counting His Highness 
the Maharaja. As these sub-classes do not usually admit of working dependency, 
it is possible to make useful eompaiisons from census to census. Tlie figures in 

the margin show the variation under 
main heads of workers since 1911. 
The British Indian regiment at the 
Camp accounts for the item of 
Imperial Array in the returns. In 
1921, the old regiments were under 
orders of transfer and naost of them 
had left Baroda when the census vvas 
taken. In 1931, they w'ere not in 
their full strength. The State Army 
shows a decline of 27 per cent since 
1911, on account of the policy of 
reducing effectives which has been 
pursued since that date. The police has increased rince 1921, both in efficiency 
and personnel. The figure under general administration of the State shows a 
large decrease which is continuous since 1911. The policy of His Highness's 
Government has been to retrench in the number entertained in the service, while 
increaBing their pay and prospects. 

280. Caste and Qualifications of the Servants of the Stete —The 

distribution of earners by caste in the public force and administration discloses an 
interesting state of afiairs. Imperial Table XI-B gives the details. The gazetted 

officers of the State Army are 
almost entirely limited to Marathas 
(30) and Muslims (6). The sepoys 
are recruited mostly from Alaratbi^ 
(1,060), Muslims (500), Brahmans 
from Upper India (42S), and 
Rajputs (314). In the police, the 
officers are not differentiated from 
the men in the table, The force 
relies largely on Muslims (1,229), 
Brahmans (4SS), Rajputs (481), and 
Marathas (302), In the general 
serrice of the State, the different 
castes represented in the gazetted 
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tanks are shown in the margin for the last three censuses. The t^m Gaze _ 
officer ” is apt to be interpreted diSerently. In 19U any amaldar dispensing 
authority was deemed a 
gazetted officer. In 19^21 
and still more in 1931, the 
tenn was restricted to 
officers of the status of 
a mah&lhoiri or there¬ 
abouts. Brahmans and 
Patidars still retain their 
pre-eminence in this line 
while Marathas and 
Vanias are advancing in 
usefulness in the service. 

Amongst Brahmans, the 
Deccaui speaking section 
however has largely de¬ 
creased. Out of the 
employ^ of the State in 
all branches, including 
the technical and profes¬ 
sional departments, 719 
are graduates, 1,521 have 
qiiaMcations between the 
matriculation and the 
degree, and i,555 are 

non-matriculates, but ^ , i _i- i i 

knowing Bnglish. The others are only vernacular kno^'ing hands. particularly 
is this the case with the subordinate staff in the Police and the Army, and the 
vernacular school teachers in the Education department. The cUef departments 
are shown in the margin. The largest proportion of graduates is in the Central 
administration and Judicial department. Within recent years graduates ha^-e 
multiplied in the service with resulting improvement in the tone and efficiency 
of the administration. 
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281. Prolessions and Liberal Arts— In dealing with Sub-class \ III, 
we are confronted with a bewildering range of occupations. Prom artists to 
buffoons this sub-class covers an amazing company of n^ple. Here a^hit^te and 
authors jostle with mountebanks and eircumciaers, while bishops and High ^urt 
judges have to look askance at grave di^rs and worm eirtractors : altogether 6 
orders and 22 groups are comprised 
under this head. The pmcipal 
groups are summarised in the 
margin. The total is practically 
unchanged since 1921, but the 
mdividual groum show marked 
fluctuations. Religious mendicants 
have increased l>y almost as much 
as other religious workers have 
declined. Piriests and ministers 
are no longer the favourites that 
they were formerly but their 
number cannot be so few as the 
census record shows it i it is even 
less than one sixth of the figure 
shown in 1921. Many persons 
having showm yajmanvnti 1 prac¬ 
tice of keeping disciples) are apt 
to be wrongly compil^ as religious 
mendicants. The total under 
religion shows continuous decrease 
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however since 1911 when workers under this head numbered 24,890, Particular 
care w'as on this occasion enjoined on the census staff to differentiate between 
religious mendicancj proper and ordbary beggary. Amongst religious mendi¬ 
cants, a distmction’was also made l>etween the ordinary vagrant sadJtu or fakir 
and the well-nourished variety who resided b maths or other monastic ab^es. 
These latter were little distmguished from the reli^ous priest or minister, except 
that they ivere dharma/furus while the priest officiated m domestic ceremonbla 
and performed the ritk at temples. As to other groups lawyers have largely 
mcreased. The City Bar is now crowded and young pleaders find few* openings and 
welcome chances elsewhere. The increase m nurses and midwivea is due to the 
large extension m medical and maternity relief to women m many towns of the 
Raj, Teachers show a large mcrease. The pro^amme of consolidation of rural 
primary schools bv strengthenbg their staffs, the bcrease b the number of schools 
and facilities for private teaching account for the growth of the teachbg profession 
b the State. The mcrease in the district bs^tional staff of the Education 
department is also a contributoiy factor to the variation under this head. 
Architects, engmeers, authors, etc., have declmed. But this may be due more to 
the caprice of the census record than to anythmg else. Authors and journalists 
may have described themselves under other names and are compiled according 
to what they have described. Many more modest—born to blush unseen—may he 
concealmg themselves under “Insufficiently described occupations,” But as we 
shall see m the Chapter on Language, there has been a real declbe m literary pur¬ 
suits. Perhaps because of economic depression, the production of books has ceased 
to be profitable. 

2^. Other occupations—The other sub-classes and groups do not call for 
much detailed treatment. Transport workers have mcreased from 11,291 by 
40.5 per cent to 15,863. Owners and managers of mechanically driven vehicles 
show a large mcrease as the motor cars have multiplied from practically nothing 
to 860 (mcludmg nearly 460 cats m the City alone) m the last ten years. As the 
road programme is bebg gradually ^ven effect to, motor buses will cover the 
countryside and prove a serious rival to the train service. Persons living on their 
moome who number 5,905, have mcreased by 37 per cent but this fact by itself 
IS no mdex of increasing wealth as under this class are bcluded people who can 
hardly be described except ivith a stretch of imagination as “ livbg on them own 
mcome.” Miscellaneous “ ashriis ” (Uvmg on the charity of temples or noblemen), 
scholarship holders, retired public se^^'ant8, misaion pensioners and such like 
who are far from rolling m wealth, come into this category. I^ufficiently d^ibed 
occupations form only 5.4 per cent of the workbg population against 7 b 1921 
and 8 m 1911. The less the proportion b this respect the better is the record. 
The occupation census of 1931 mav therefore claim to be an improvement, though 
only slight, on its predecessoTS. The last |>oint to be noted m our general review of 
emplojTnents is about “ Unproductive.” B^^gars and v-agranta ^ve been com¬ 
piled Mparately from disreputable occupations smee 1921, as it is important to 
inow how far the problem of vagrancy is bebg met by public effort and a change 
m social attitude. There is less danger now of religious mendicants bebg confused 
with the or^oary beggar, as the census instructions are easily mtelhgible and 
the real social distmetion between the two classes is well appreciated. Beggars 
and vagrants show a declbe from 4,865 workers b 1921 to 4,223 earners b 1931. 
It is difficult to iraagme worl^g dependency for this class of earner. The declbe 
m figures is real because beggary has ceased to be profitable. Owbg to lean years 
and economic stress, the wells of private charity are drybg up. A slight change 
in the classification which took witches and wizards to the respectable company 
of letters and arts may have affected the figures also. Inmates of jails and asylums 
number slightly less but the pobtto note about them is that unlike previous censuses 
they are now regarded not as workers or earners but as workbg dejwndents if 
they are under sentence of hard labour, or as non-woikbg dependents if they are 
memly undertrials or sentenced to simple imprisonment, lastly prostitutes 
number 65 only as against 74 ten years back. The record here is defective as 
many are returned as musicians under Letters, Sciences and Aits and a good few 
escape record under the more respectable title of dressmakers, midwives or domestic 
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servants, The peculiar social conditions of Gujarat compel vice to take clandestine 
forms and the census caimot measure the real extent of this evil. 


g S. Economic Condition 

283. Compectus of Occupational Distribution — A general review such 
as this of occupatiofis must include some reference to main facts which bear on the 
economic condition of the people. In earlier chapters we have at various stages 
attempted to see how far the ^cts of economic relations and the standards of life 
have a bearing on the population growth. Changes m social habits reacting on 
earning power and on standards of comfort are closely connected with occupational 
distribution and the grades of work which divide the people borisontallj have 
different results on the sise and expansiveness of incomes. Thus a person with a 
fixed income has less scope for mental and physical activity in the production of 
wealth than one in another walk of life in which his earnings depend vitally on his 
intelligence and the amount of physical and mental energy that he is able to give. 
Thus the problem of economic providence is vitally 
connected with a form of occupational distribution 
in which the highest energies are brought into play. 

It is notorious that a population on the margin 
of life engaged in occupations that demand con¬ 
siderable physical but bttle mental or nervous 
energy increases at a greater ratio than population 
in the higher strata of society.*' We ^ve had 
the truth of this strikingly exemplified in the diSering 
ratios of progress in scions that are divided from 
one another by as wide a chasm as educational equipment can bring about. 
The first point to get hold of in a survey, even so brief as this, of econoin' s- 
competence of tiie people is to have a general conspectus ot occupational 
divisions in which variations in earning power are typified in the dififcrent grades. 

Thus the agrestic labourers and 
general low grade labour would show 
a very high rate of increase, had 
it not been for the fact that sections 
of theni have moved up to the class 
of cultivating owirer or tenant. 

Trade shows a large increase liccause 
of recruits from other classes. Fixed 
wage earners on whom the vicissitudes 
of the times fleal their hardest blows 
show a small increase, particularly 
as the scope for such employments 
has diininisheil with the stress of 
times. The.se disturbing factors 
which it is difficult to isolate couj>led 
with discoiicertijig changes in the 
occupational scheme brought about 
from census to census occlude the 
operation of true causes from our 
view; but on the whole the propor¬ 
tions above adumbrated appear to 
be broadly true. As we shall see in 
the Chapter on Caste, the true agri¬ 
culturists grow at a much slower rate than the labouring groups, the classes with 
assured economic competence have large families, while the lowest grades are 
fertile, thriftless and lavish in their waste of life,* 
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28i. Value of Afiicaltuial Land — ^Thc cbADges in Uml values a moBt wMUtinl 
index of the economic competence of a people. The maiipnal ciiaginm is plotted giving 



comporotive data of land values in the thirteen natural areas in two five-year periods. 
Land values have marke^j increased in Central Gujarat, while in other diirisiODS 

they have practically remained stationary. Correlat¬ 
ing' these facts with density we find the closest oor- 
respondence in the two sets of variables. 

28S. Size of Holdiiigs ^Even more than land 
values, the variations in the site of agricultural hold¬ 
ings have an important bearing on the wealth of the 
people. The maii^nal table shows the variations in 
the size of holdmgs, compared with population 
changes since 1910. As every holding corresponds 
to a normal family of one worker and two dependeatSj 
the rate of increase in its number shotUd be at most 
one-third of the population growth, fostcad, the 
smallest and the most uneconomic class of holdings 
shows the greatest rate of increase. The second 
largest eJara of holding (between 100 and 500 
bighas) shows the next highest rate of growth. 
At one end the cultivating class is receiving recruits &om a thriftless and improvident 
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set of workers, coming up from low grade labour aud aepiriog to peasant propiietorsliip. At 
the other, a uott-etUtivatij^ type of 
Gpecalative capitalists is increasmgly 
investing in land. The former would 
tend to keep the level of ^Joultural 
wages low, while the latter'a inex¬ 
perience would leave him at the mercy of 
rent-paying agriculturists who would 
dictate terms in the matter of itnt leases 
and get them. At the same tijne tbo 
agriculturist class is ceasing to be of 
the true cultivating kind^ through 
modem inBuences. As he becomes 
richer and more educated he begins to 
despise manual toil and bis women kind^ 
as in Charotar, are imitating the ways 
of Brahmans and Vanias by not sharing in the bbom of cultivation. 

286p Wage Levels^ As indicated above, the result of the incursion of bbouring clasaea 
into the ranks of cultivators 
indirectly led to a contmetion 
in the level of wages for agrestic 
labour. In 1920, as a short 
period effect of the war, bbour 
got its own terma for the asking, 

Since then, the increase of 
popubtion has led to low'ered 
standards of living. The shifting 
of cultri^tion to marginal areas, 
the contraction in the produce 
and of luxury crops, the 

low'er efficiency of the new type 
of agriculturiate, the impact of 
lean years—all these have helped 
to depress the level of wages. In other grades of bbour, railway porters and 
the like arc not getting any enhanced value for their toQ. The iuorease of railway 
porters and other bbourera on milway construc¬ 
tion and maintenance from 1,299 to 4,263 has 
helped also to duninish their mdividual earnings. 

The very low level in railway porters' wages in 
South Gujarat b due to the fact that women from 
the Raniparaj classes predominate there in this 
line of work. They are content to remain on the 
very margin of life and have no prospect or desire 
of bettering their condition. The rate of 
growth is very large in this ebss of worker 
and it b very tragic to think of this, espeebb 
ly when we remember that the wages have remained practically stationary for the 
last 15 to 20 years. 

287. Index of Induftrial Wage*— Coming from the bbouring groupe to the field of 
industrial wages, we find here abo a lowering of leveb since 1921 md a tendency to feturu to 
the pre-war norm. The earnings of artbans are usually the lowest in Kathiaw^ and there tbe 
variations have been the least disturbing relatively to other parts. The variatiou in the daily 
moome of three typical classes of artisans as compared to 1920 are instructive. The black¬ 
smiths have practically come down to the pre-war level of their eamiug power. 
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288. Co*t cf Livins— Having regard to the acaic of wages ahoi™, it is nece&sa^ to have 
a rough idea of the cost of living. The census agency cannot be utilised for the purix^ of 
enquiring into the famUy budgets of typical aeetions of the people, for the Act itself which ia 
the legal basifl of the organisation prevents the stafi from enquiring into a person's income and 
expenditure. But statistical cuaterial ia noTv aYalkble through the Commerce department, and 
the Board of Economic Enquiries recently established has at hand a series of studies by revenue 
and other officers which if collated and revised properh' will jueld valuable results. The matomi 
collected by the Commerce deparfcinent'G enquiry bto the economic condition of a typical 
Charotar village* h of great iuterest as throwing light on the varying standards of life. It 
is estimated that between Rs. 250 to Rs. 300 are required to keep an average family of four 
persons (two adults) alive on the mEDiiuum standanl of subsistence. Here again we must 
distinguirii bet^veen the standards of food obtaining in Chatotar and those prevalent for instance 
in the Bani area. 6 Ibfi. of ^ina daily ivoiild be required costmg from Rs. 120 to 135 in the 
year. In the Rani area, the coarsest of grains are eaten and only Bs. 80 will be the cost of 
such. Rice Is disappearing as an artide of diet rapidly from the family budget. Ghee, ^ur 
(molasses), sugar and condiments consume another Ra , 60 to 80* Fuel and' light absorb another 
Rs. 10; with clothed and shoes (Bs. 40), bouse repairs, etc. (Rs. 10), ceremonials and festivities 
(Rs. 15) and other miaoellaneous items (Rs. 10 to Rs. 20), tbo budget works up from Rs. 265 to 
Rs. 310 per year. In rural areas hoaso'rent rarely enters a$ an item in the budgets The 
foUowdng throe representative budgets may be of iutercat. They are taken from the Bhadkad 
Economic Enquiry papers 
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The above items are only confined to cost of living. They do not of course comprise the 
cost of production on which the income is derived. The income figures quoted above for each 
type selected are the net sum reaUsed after meethig the normal cost of running a farm for the 
Patidar or the upkeep of the buffalo from vrhich the DhataU derives hb income on milk and 
ghee. Food absorbs from 7L4 per cent in Type III and 67.7 per cent in Tj'p;^ JI to only 
32.4 in the highest elaaSt of the total expendituio. Luxuries (induding ceiemomab, the item 
of the horse and miscellaneous) form just half the expense of the Patidar family, while they are 
merely 7.4 per cent of the DharaU'e and 4.6 of the Dhed's cost of living. The second claas 
would appear just to make two ends meet while tho third lives on the barest margin of existence. 

289. Agricultural Incoznes— The above figures would seem to indicate that an a^cul- 
tuml income of Rs. 750 h the limit below whicb standards of comfort cannot exbt under present 
day conditions. Wliat sbe of holding will suffice for this purpose ? It is difficult to answer 
this question for the official records of the income from gross outturn of crop are wild guessoa 
which have no relation to facts. The yearly anna wdxiation of crops ia only a very ropgb 
approximation. The actual yield data in maunds and the prices current are stdl rougher, 
and the colculationa made thereon for tho latest year available are so Ml of mistakes 1 
have decided to reject them as valude^. Besides th^, there are only a few other indications 
that help us to fonn some idea. From the sub^letting valuer of land it ia possible to hold that 
the State revenue demand ranges from about 13 to 21 per cent of the gross profits of the agricul- 
turiata* The sub-lotting value in Central Gujarat comes to about 3 * 5 times that of the assessment - 
In South Gujarat, it b 2*8 trniea. In North Gujarat, the revenue demand is a little more than 
10 pr cent of the gross produce. The Indian Taxation Bnquiiy Committee recommended 25 
pr cent of the annual net value for fixing assessments. From these general considerations, 
it is possible to hold that a holding of the of 30 acres [50 bighos) ought to yield a net income 


■ Ett^ry Bh^dkiid by Stite Comsuw dxjwtiwit, sUo Dt, ll#buV Rural 

cf Gujarat, p* ef rtq. 
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of Ka, 750 per aDnutn on an average tn the farmer. Dr. J. JL Mehta* estimated on the baaia 
of figures about 1922-24 that an aete m a Charotar village ought to jield a ptofit of Rs. 25. 
Taking into aecount the shrinkage in prices of crops as well as deterioration bi the standards 
of fanning, since that time, we put- a lower 
figure of Rs. 18.75 as a fair margin of profit 
per acre in the present day. On this basis 
we make the marginal calculation^^ which give 
a net income of 12.40 crores as the profits of the 
non-cultivating and cultivating owners, after 
paying the land revenue and the cost of produo- 
tioD. In I920p the profits of agriculture were 
larger. Calculating on the basis of Rs. 20 
per bigha, we estimate an income of Rs. 15^,37 
croies for landlords and cultivatiag ovnaers 
for that year. The net income per earner 
of this class was Rb, 498. We have now to 
calculate similarly for cultivating tenants and 
^restic labourers. Now there are ©2,123 
cultivating tenants. The bulk of these work on the crop sharing basis which ia more profitable 
to them than the leading system, but even if the calciUation is made on the basis of the rent 
leases, we can get a fair idea by adopting the sub-letting values of land asaboveshown. The 
average sub-letting value is about ihree times the assessment. The average revenue demand 
comes to Ra. 1.72 per bigha of occupied area. Now the tenant cornea in only in holdings 
of large sizes, averaging at 50 bighas and over. Thus 
out of 6.68 million bighas of occupied area, the area 
of the holdings of this size and over comes to 5.2T 
miUlon bighas. The sub-letting values come to 272 
lakhs of rupees annually^ Making allowances for 
enhanced profits on the crop sharing basis^ an estimate 
of Rs. 280 lakhs as the gross earnings of the tenant 
class U arrived at. Deducting cost of labour, etc., 
they are left with Es. 200 lakhs as net profits which 
w'ork out at Rs. 322 per earner of this olaa$^ For 1931, 
the subdetting value should be fixed at 2.5 times 
and a larger deduction on account of wages of labour^ 
etc., should have to be made. Calculating on these 
lines, our estimates of income for cultivating teuanta 
in 1920 is 153,7 lakhs of rupees. Coming to agricul¬ 
tural labourers on the basis of the wi^ index in 1930 
shown in para 2B6 above, we oalculate the annua] income of an agncultund labourer for 160 
working dava to he Rs, 97.8 in Central Gujamt, Rs. 92 in North Gujarat, Ra. 79 in Kathiawad 
and Ra* 82 *8 in South Gujarat. In 1921, the corresponding figures of income were Rs. 146, 107, 
lOU and 93 respectively in the fou^ divkions above named- Thus the net income per labourer has 
shmnk from Bs. 113*5 to only fSs. SO in 1931* The censufi figure for 1921 baa b^n condemned 
us made<|iiate in pare 268 above ; if the real number is greater, the shrinkage in the volume 
of wages of agricultural labour is even more. 

290^ Varution in Agricultural Incomes liiice 1921 —The estimates of income for the 
two censuses are now collected for ready reference. 

They are based on the ceosus returns of workers in 
1921 and eamere in 1931 : the basia of figures is 
thus not the same in both cases. Even agricultural 
labourers cannot afford a satisfactory basis of compari- 
BOn, as the accuracy of their census figures in 1921 
ia doubted. The cidti^ting in 1921 must 

have included, as pointed out already, under workers 
who are now working dependents; therefore the 
real inoomc per head of earner in 1921 must be even 
more than the estimate above shown. To that extent 
the comparative estimates per worker in each class in 
the two censuses have to be modified. But such as they 
otCp they are worth considering. On the whole the 
figures show a general shrinkfige in the return from 
land. The annual income of all kinds of workers engaged in agriculture amounted to 
Rs. 16 crores in 1931 as against Es. 18.95 crorea ten yeare ago* 
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CHAPTER VIU—OCCCPATIOS 


291. NonpAsricultanJ Incomes ; Lmme^Tu Aueueee—^Turaing to DOb-egricul- 

tuial incomes, divide them into two 
broad groaps—those who pay income-tax 
and those who are below tbe taxable 
minimum of Bs. 750 per annum. The 
income-tax payeis are tbe most important 
group economically in the u'hole State 
population, as tbe marj^al table shows. 
The bulk of them are in trade and com¬ 
merce. A few are large owners of property. 
Others are indastrialists and not an 
inconaiderabte proportion belongs to the 
learned professioru. Since 1910, the num¬ 
ber of aesesaees has nearly quadrupled. 
The organisation of a special income-tax 
staff has enabled the State to cast ita nets 
wide so that very few now may be smd 
to have escaped paying their due. The class of 
l,Q0O-2,i500 appears to have multiplied by nearly 
five times in 20 yean. The next class has increased 
by nearly fourteen times. In 1921, the income of 
these aesessecs was calculated (allowing for wilful oon- 
oeaimeat) to be Rs. 152,69 lakhs. In 1931 the 
factor of wilful concealment is practically elimi¬ 
nated ; from the actual assessment figures by 
class, the income of these 19,340 earners is stated 
to be Ks, 3dT. 1 lakhs. Adding a round 10 lakhs for 
omisalona, we get Bs. 367 la^ as being the real 
income of non-agriculturists above the taxable level. 
Besides, the (Tovemment servants aasessed to income 
tax number 2,241. Their total in 1920 was 1,726 
with an income of 31.65 lakhs. 
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292. Non-A^cultuzists babw the Taxable Level—We now come to the remaining 
workers—non-agriculturists who are below the taxable level. These number332,559 as against 
311,644 in the previous census. They comprise the bulk of the government employees and other 
receivers of fixed income, the majority of the arUsan groups and industii^ workers and the whole 
of general class of non-agrestic labour. The government servants below the mitilim iiYi pay of 
Rs. 750 yearly numbering about 18,000 in 1931 have an average income of Rs. 25 per mouth or 
Rs. 300 annually. The artisans and industrial workers numbering 170,000 have a rather lower 
average than tins, i.e*, about Rs. 240 annually. The fixed wage earners, beloa' the minimom, 
who are not government employees, number about 21,000. They should be credited with Ea. 20 
or Ra, 240 per year. The general labouring class, 97,000, at 6 annas daily for 24 days in the 
month, should have an average Rs. 108 per year per worker. The total income for this 
in 1931 should be Bs. 104*7 lal^. The remainder, 26,500, are small traders, domestic servants, 
transport workers and the like. These should be credited with Rs. 200 annuaUy Altogether 
these several classes on the above basis earn an annual income of Rs. 670 lakhs, according to the 
1931 figures of eamem. It is difficult to estimate the bcome of these groups in 1921. The 
rate of income of low grade labour has remained very much the same. The wages of artisans 
have declined but workers in org^ised industries now get more. Instead of Rs. 240 per worker 
mider these heads, an income of Rs. 327 per worker is calculated on the figures available of 
industrial wages. Government employes ate now paid much more but they number less tban 
in 1921. The other fixed wage earners are at the same level as before : on these grounds, a-e 
can assume Rs, 290 to bo the income per worker of both these sections of receivers of in- 
comes, ^ho are below the taxable limit. Small traders and others earn a little more than 
they did in 1921. On these bases, the income of the vaiioos classes in 1921 may be 
calculated. ^ 


293. To^ Income calculated per Head of Population—We have now come to the 
end of our cakulation. Coming back to the general occupational conspectns, with which we 
started this discussion, we set out the eompleto results in the matgto- The «t*mfltffr 
suffer many defects as the data are far from reliable, but it is hoped that the as- 
sumptioos made are in accordance with generally accepted facts. The total 
per dasa are based on the actual ceasus retums of woHcere, but as the basis of comparison 
IS not the same and the record itself is not accurate, the estimates themselves are only 
approMhra to the truth. In that sense they may be accepted by the reader as tentative 
contributions to the problem of measurement of earning power. If they fail 
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IB aa indicatlvo 

of the distribution and 
variation in tb« ineome 
levels of diffcieat sections 
of the people from census 
to census, they haT.*e at 
least the value of faitlifuUy 
reproduoing general ten¬ 
dencies in the economic life 
of the country* 


294. Summary of 
cooclufious —It is time to 
close this review with a 
summary of the general 
conclnaions. The occupar 
tioual distribution dcN^ 
not disclose any marked 
feature of change in the 
social economy of the 
people slnoe 192L Agri¬ 
culture still continues in 
its primacy of place iu the 
occupational field.hut with 
diminishing rctumSt dete¬ 
rioration in its standards 
and undoubted shrinkage in the actual earning power of its workers. The volume of 
labour does not seem to have mcreased much because many from its ranks have promoted 
themselves to farmers and oultivatoca; hut the labouring classes {i.e. castes that contribute 
most to the workers in that grade) have exhibited the highest rate of growth : and yet these 
have aetually leas incomes per head than before. Their standards of living have been 
considerahly lowered and their wage level now allows them only such food and raiment a$ ate 
below even any roiosonable conception of pover^. These form a little more thiLii 1*2 per cent 
of earners. At the other end of the acale» 105, 504 persons—agriculturiata and income tax 
payers mth an average income of Es. 750 and above^ or only 4 per cent may be said to live 
above the minimum standards of material comfort. Between these two^ the vast majority of 
workers (84 percent) have incomes ranging from Rs. 200 to Es. 750. There is thus a noticeable 
chasm between this middle section and the lower and higher groups. The general income 
per hea<i of population ia less than in 1921 but the diminution of agric^tural incomes is serious 
and calls lor earnest attention of administrators and publicists alike. It is this contraotion in 
earning capacity in the bulk of the population that is at the root of the deepening unrest that 
boa riddled the life of Gujamt in recent years. Whether these ciicmnstanccs will continue 
and eventually lead to a toorderingof occupationo] groups, the future alone will be able to tell. 
Industrial progress has been so far retarded by many causes soma of wluch arc too obvious to 
mention. Education has advanced in all clos^, and in the next chapter we shall ^ cm which 
sections of the population the eaergiea of educational agencies should be concentrated in the 
immediate future: hat how best the plan of education shonld be altered and developed^ and 
what- stop ehould be taken both by the Government and the people for improvement in 
social and economic efficiency it is not the province of this Report to shoWj for its function is 
the humbler one of pointing to the trenii of sweeping forc^* 
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SXJBSIDIAEY TABLE I 

EaBKERS (PRtKClPAL OCCUPATION) AND WORKING DEPENDENTS 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE l—concld. 

Earkers (Principal Occupation) and Woriung Dependents 
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SUBSmiAKY TABLE U—A 

Distribution of Earners (principal occcpation) and Working Dependents 

BY SUB-CLASSES AND NATURAL DIVISIONS 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II—B 

Distribution of Earners (Subsidiary occupation) by Sub-Classes and 

Natural divisions 
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CImi 

CIm* 

Clu« 

CU*i 



1 

XL 

[n 

IV 

V 

VI 

Vtl 

vni 

IJC 

X 

XI 

xn 

1 

s 

3 

4 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

10 

11 

it 

13 

SimU #P 

* + 

411 

.. 

1» 

tt 


n 

IT 

31 

IS 

I 

IIS i 

s 

B*md* cttr 


ITS 

1 ■• 

111 

IS 1 

£ST 

-1 # 

li 

73 

sai 

•1 * 

10 

37 

CcElrAt OdJeoi 


5SS 

■■ 

IM 

a 

T9 

IT 

i1 

4i 

11 

4 

m 

i 

WorUl Gulumt r. 

B-<i 

411 

-■ 

£04 

li 

144 

1 IS 

4A 

44 

10 

4 

n 

i 

Broth ODjftat 


S«4 

1 I 

« 

S4 


27 

a 

IB 

0 

T 

143 

3 


■k ■■ 

«2 

$ 


fti 

lie 

SL 

S4 

BS ' 

li 

3 

lt$ 

s 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III 

OCCLTATIONS OP FeMALES BY SuB-ClASSES 

and 

Selected Orders and Groups 


Giwp 

No, 

OCCUTATIO^ 

NiTMaa OF KARaCftS 
A3SD woaEi^a 

DETJtlXDVeTa 

I XomWof 
F«maJe« 
poe lOQO 



Hales 

*> Pemale# 

Mala 

1 

4 

3 

4 



Total WeckiiiE 

mATl 

45i2Sa 

000 


A—Pk^odnctiDB af Rm Matmali «+ ■ # -« »* > + 

506,m 


6^ 


/— E^i^Uatitm fiff iimd 

m^T2 

335.34/ 1 

€9^ 


1 F&stnni and Agiicultqre 


249,7^ 

694 


(a) €iiltiT&tlaa ., -. - - . - * - - - ' 

47&p412 

330*$T7 

m 


{•i) NoEL-Erolti^mtors Inoome £rom agriniltuxttJ 

lind 1. Hi^ p. PP 1 

12,2a2 

6.623 

712 

] 

N«i-cultivatipg proprieUirH taidi^i«nt in mofifly 

Of kiLQXl m w * n m * ilk ■■■■ i-l- 

llp^ 

M22 

741 


{ii} of land permanentlj under onMYation. 

467p020 

326,034 

702 


CnMTAtinE ownan 

317.332 

191J60 

604 

e 

CeltiYAtLag tenaatR 

eU72 

24.406 

335 

7 1 

AgricuJtiind lalH>c[rrra 

S6,416 

111,163 

1,263 


(b) OultiTatioii of ipecial 

lp257 

617 

461 

16 

(I'j) Market gaidaoMy, fiqtiar and fniit gfoveii: 

lp204 

617 

512 : 


(e) Foiwtry ... 

]pD34 

loa 

51 1 

m 

Wood Dutters and charooal immera . ^ 

Ip6l5 

92 

67 


{d) 5took miiing .. .. ■■» ■# «■! 

mm 

12,177 

666 

2i 

Cattlo and btifialo brmlert and Iwapara . - -. | 

OpbSM 

7^2 

i;L02 

23 

HertLuneOp abepbenUi and hnsedera of other animalw | 

13p404 

4M^ 

364 


2 Fuelling and hontlne 

lp207 

Tas 

m 

27 

Ftshlng Uld i j _ 

1,235 

705 

m 


//--£!ifpMafK»i cf AfinemU , «« 

7^23 

m 

49i 


4 Non>MetalUe Hlnerale 

1,323 

1 535 

494 

37 

Building materials (indadlng iloner nuterJals for 
e^ent manufaetun and dlayal.. 

m 

4oa 

420 

40 

Salt, Saltpetre and other saline aubatauees 

m 

235 

661 


B—PreparalioD and Supply of Matcriil Sabttum 


stm 

330 


k, «■! ■■. 

33^45 


m 


5 Textile*. 

25^7 

]2,02S 

500 

42 

Cotton giiioing, deaning and preaakig 


2.456 

1 419 

42 

Cotton Bpiiming, edxing and weAidng 

IQp7L0 

i.ai6 

510 

45 

Bopsg twine, itiing and other hbru 

m 

324 

2pU7 

4e 

Wnol wding, spinning and ^re&Ting 

33)2 

67 

171 

47 

Silk spinning uid weaving 

337 

243 

727 

40 

bleactiiiig, prioling, ptcpuntkm Md ■poDglDS 
eftexUlte. . ,, ,, 

2,051 

MO 

1 266 
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CHAPTEB Vm—OCCUPATION 


SUBSIDLiRY TABLE III—cowit?. 


Qtwp 

No. 


OCCITPATIOV 

Noxiiwt or iun:tjr&i 

AITD WOXEIKO 

DErratPWera 

Nnmber of 
FemalM 
per lOOO 



■ 

^aiee 

Fenudea 

Blaka 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

£0 


LiKK. cn-pe, embroidwM, ^.r Aiid inHtiffidfatly 

industries .. 

171 

606 

4.725 


6 

Hidfdj ikins jukI hMxd nutfiTisli from tlw uunal klugdoia. 

6,610 

2447 

413 

SI 


Workiiikg in kstlier 

6,662 

2443 

422 


7 

Ill DOCl .T -.r .T r-m PI PI fe-r 

11,708 

1483 

135 

se 


Basket mskeis wad other industnea of woody UAteHsli, 
iocliidin^ JusTtifl nod thntebem sod huMders working 
wilh InioboH, wdU or BliniUr miiteiinla 

1,760 

1,506 

856 


B 

BletAls IP 

G,064 

302 

77 


0 

Oefimicg 

7,D16 

6.060 

754 

63 


Fatten mid mnkerH of eiutlianwart 

S.eOD 

1 4416 

860 

64 


Brick nnd tiln makors ,. .» *. pi 

2pl40 

L069 

407 


10 

Chemical pradnctii^ pTOpeiiy so called^ and aiMlosona 

2p796 

lp463 

531 

m 


M’atitiTrtcliUB of rnatchH, fijra-worka siad other ea^lodres 

488 

263 

576 

GS 


Bf&Dufebctune wad refimng of TegeUbln dUb 

2,130 

1400 

m 


tl 

Food Indnfftriea 

3,426 

2421 

a.*U 

v*v 

n 


feleo poundeia sod hiukora mid flour grifidors . . . + 

670 

Mio 

2.371 

vs 


llannfAetnre of TotrikccO 

080 

362 

369 


12 

Idtiualrin oE dxM and the toLbt , . 

16,264 

6.941 

365 

82 


Bool ^ flbnc^ sandal and rlog nuLkers 

2pS85 

763 

271 

m 


Taibra^ millmjen^ droM -nutkers and damen 

5,344 

4,161 

778 

8S 


Washing and oleualaaj^ pp pp -p p i, 

LOOS 

840 

835 


U 

Biiikling Industnee 

6p614 

668 

90 

90 


Lime burners^ cement wurken^ eicavatore ■od well 
sinkers; stone enttefl and dreswis ; bcitk Isyerm ud 
nift*oi;u; bnUders lother thmi imiMInj^ made of 
bamboo or similar nuiteriaiaL pamteis, decora tors of 
hoosca^ tilers, phimben^ etc. 

6^14 

558 

99 


17 

Uiscollaoeona and undefined lodiUtriM 

8,747 

2.488 

284 

100 


Scavenging .« 

3p6i52 

2,425 

G64 ; 


IV- 

-FFwaaport 


2,530 ' 

I$& 


10 

Tranapori by road 

4J43 

2435 

471 

in 


Porters and meaamgeiS .. .. « + 

L7W 

1477 

1,970 


21 

Trsnapart by rail 

6,743 

281 

42 , 

m 


Lahourets cmpiot'Ml on railway ccwtmetlon and main- 
tenante; and cooBm and porters empldyed on railway 
premuH ,, 

3,086 

281 

70 


r- 

-TradM 

42,047 

14J1S 

m 

116 

1 

23 

Banka, rata bllihmente ot Etedltf exchange mod Insunnoe 
(Bank tnanageis^ mnney lendois, exchange and fmneoe 
agimta^ money-changefi atid btokenand their employees) 

fi^lT 1 

GOO 1 

103 


3L Satelif ufa, vtc. p» « ■ 

3^13 

2^ 

81 


32 Othjer tndt ui food ituAi 

26^ 

IL706 

461 

IM 


Grain and pulse demleni 

12,073 

IplOT 

92 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III—concW. 


Grvap 

No. 

OccuYATiav 

NuMam Of aaaMia 
asp WQBxnnQ 
nSfESPES^ 

Number of 
Feqadaks 
per 1090 


' Fematm 

1 Hales 

1 

S 

3 

4 1 

6 

130 

DfAkfi in iugar iwt .. 

e.7fi2 

6*813 

1*094 

m 

Deftkm In dairy pmduflta* eggs and poultry 

IkSl^ 

2,904 

1,857 

133 

in Ipdjii&r for aniinali 

210 

194 1 

924 

134 

Dealerfl Ea otlierfood BiiLSa.. 

1.71S 

364 

£24 

13^ 

IVaifrs in Uihucco 

2p8S3 

290 

101 


37 Trad« m fbel ^ ^ 

676 

549 

019 

US 

DeaWrs in chaTCoaU coaK cowduo^p ato+ * * 

678 

549 

819 


S^IVulcof othtraorti .. 

4^101 

399 

93 

IW 

G«iiafai atoTO-fceepera ind abop-kwpcta ottiorriBO 
uoipeciJScd 

3,263 

360 

ito 


C—PuIiIjc AdouniftridiAa aud Libc^ Arti * ^ » 

52,392 

3,482 

€« 


VI1 —#4 ddJW**i4rof*0rt 

IS,^S& 

355 

32 

161 

Municipal aod otli«r locaL (not villain) tcnico .. 

ms 

164 

170 

lea 

Viila^ qffiriala and mrvim^ otbtf tlun watchmen 

U7»3 

219 

129 


VJJI—Frof^iions and Libtral Arts 

2$^44 


m 


45 Religion «« 

13,446 

i,m 

144 

164 

Sfotikir uuEm, religiopa mendieanU »« 

8*746 

1^1 

m 

166 

Serranta in r«lig:ioDa adifieaa, huHaland burtking g^raunda, 
pilgrim conductors, oirciunciaora^ etCh ^ ■ ■« «- 

2,953 

£84 

96 


47 Mcdicinjc -- n 

1,286 

320 

249 

m 

Midwivetp Tacciontofs k compoundeiSk nur**, masscun^ etc# 

340 

293 

876 


48 XnBtmctlDii ■ * p- *- ** 

7k644 

723 

91 

174 

Frofeuon and te&tlicn of aO Idndi * # # - 

7,210 

961 

78 

176 

€l«Ha and icrvante coonsstod with oducatifin . ^ 

T34 

162 

220 


40 Loltera, arU and icwiicea than 44) 

£,792 

118 

42 

13S 

Afusic laiu jcompoBOfi and porformeni otlwr than miUtafy), 

Actofa,^ aaitcen .. #.» ** -- -* -* 

1,254 

63 

50 



37,262 

46,858 

1,257 


/X—PCWCHIJ Itvinff 0« fAefr isuwifl (iSfuier Sf^} Per^otM fipia^ 
jmacipnJJy on lAeir iwonu 


2.421 

m 

m 

QH) Pbopc^Lora (nlber than of s^rkulturai land}, fund and : 
tcholai^p boideti and pensuiuafa »» » . «« i 

3,464 . 

2*421 

695 


X—5/ifemeific ^crrica 

h5,J93 

2^17 

465 

187 

Other donkfiatie Batviro #» «# ^ - -« 

5,027 

2*B17 

500 


Xl^huKffcUfUljt dencribMi occvpaftoiM (omefer 

S4J40 

40^52 

1,653 


62 OcaermL tenni wMuh do not Indiomta a doiaile dooupatioo. | 

24*540 

40.982 

1,653 

lii 

laboEiivca and workmen otherwise unspecified 

22,306 

40,567 

1318 


Xll-‘^^npr(jduciin -- -* -- ■■ ** 



345 


64 ragiimtap piTOstitutos 

3,066 

1493 

387 

103 

Beggan and Vagrants 

3,085 

i,m 

369 
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chaptee vni —occupahon 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV 

Selected Occupations 


WoKED^a PoFCtiJLTtOtf 131 193 L* 


Git»ntt 

1 No. 

OcxrPATlOif • 

Earoem 

and 

Working 

Depen^ 

denta 

Total 
Eamcm 
ahoving 
' Ocoa^ 
MtJoq u 
tfrinelpal 

Total 

Working 

Beptn- 

dcata 

RartLcm 

as 

Subaidjarv 

Ovco- 

patinn 

Actual 
Wnrki^ 
in 1921* 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

e 

7 


all occupations . 

1,216,475 

1 

956,961 

2$1,5I4 

, 68^1 

866,021 


Qiu A—^^odacdmi nf Raw MaterUlt 

, 857,693 

634,745 

223,153 

82;59Z 

S70,38t 


i <>—tfj 4lni>noli ffltd 

SSS^U 

C32J&S 

223,129 

52,553 

S70j22t 


Ofifcr I —PotOif^ and ^(rncliJhirS 

m,m 


223,077 

92,433 

969,00$ 

1 

Non-oiltJvfttiiig pniptietdra t&ltjtig reot In 
manej Df kind 

20,731 

20,731 


5,058 

fi,787 

S. 3, 4 

Eetote Agrata and lUkuA^^fs.. of ownan^ ol 
GoTcmm^At4od rent oolketMj t^erkn, 
etc. 

4S4 

484 


27 

2,218 

5 

Daltiv&ting ewnen 

509,092 

86.676 

320,152 

1^.040 

Msa 

320,891 

6 

CuItiTiitifig tcDJtiitA # * + 1 HP - ■ V 

62.123 

23p555 

4,970 

8,290 

3Uia 

T 

A^ctdtuiiil labonr™ p . 

200,364 

l.if4 

200,304 

1.511 

■ If 

179,271 

13.16 

Caltintiaa of special cropi, fmitai fltc+ -« 

363 

195 

1|]02 

la 

Wood outtcfa and chijft04] bamcrt + ■ « 

1.708 

1^527 

' 161 

2,261 

623 

21 

G&ttJc MkI bu64lo biw^tra and koflptfO 

13,668 

10,472 

3,396 

1 1.676 

12^362 

23 

HmlaEocn, dwphetds aod breed&n of otli«r 

a£uffiALfl -- iip 

18,289 

11*704 

0,495 

643 

^186 


Ordtr 2^FUhinff amd HvtUiHff » * ** ** 

2,02$ 

im 

5/ 

122 

IM9 

27 

Fifihing and Fwilng ». 

2,010 

1.959 

61 

m 

1,217 


SUB^CLASS n^EiphUati^ £/ MiiUfsli * * 

i,m 

IJ9^S 

25 

34 



Cku B—Prcpvatioii ud Sv^y ofUiCsiy 

Sobituicca % i - ■ - ■ . - «» 

212,588 

165,758 

2&,830 

17,929 

166,155 


SUB^CLASS III Mumby 

229^600 

111^31 

I3,3S0 

0,214 

104,639 


Order S — T^UiM.^ . . #- 

dS.€7S 

37,554 

i,m 

2,069 

26,777 

42 

Cotton ginniiig, cleamng and ptwing 

8^20 

8,320 

■h * 

1,027 

6,099 

43 

OottoQ apiisdijg+ Eixiz^ and weaving^^ 

25,220 

24.685 

344 

787 

17,060 

46 

Rope, twinoT ilnngp and otlusr Gbna. ^ 

506 

382 

124 

40 

471 

46 

Wool csaiding^ wpatinitTig and weaying «^ 

Silk spanning and wnnviag .. ,. «. ; 

459 

441 

11 

37 

103 

4T 

5S2 

471 

111 

30 

338 

49 

Djclngt blcacLicg^ printL^, proparation mat 
Apongiog of textile 

2,597 

2,207 

390 

101 

2.024 


Order jHfU and hard viaUtisk frwn 

iAe an imal kingdom ** wn -- >- 

9,036 

5,572 

2.454 

i,m 

5^57 

6i 

Workiog In leatber 

1,WJ 

5,452 

2,466 

1,118 

6,724 

>1^ 

Bene, iyarjt bom, aball, etc.p Forkcra (eaMpI 
button) 

127 

118 

9 

,. 

111 


Order 7^Waod . . .♦ ih^ --i 

19,293 

12,016 

1^77 


JOJOSS 

64.65 

Sawyfrta^ oafpentcia^ turn™ and jolnerR, eto* 
Baaket makfira and other indoitriiise o( wood^ 
mat«Tial4, including Uarea and thatekfifs 
and balldera working with bamboo^ leeda 
or similar matciialA 

10.027 

9,438 


873 

8^9 

66 

3,266 

2,577 

689 

420 

2,718 


Order 9 — MeUlU ** 

s,m 

4A1I 

555 

440 

4*275 

67 

S wltjingi forging and rolling ef imn and othiir 
mrtali 

51 

5t 


15 

66 

aa 

Blacksmiths^ Other workem In iron makefs oC 
impipmmta. 

4,458 

3^882 

676 

411 

4,016 

60 

Workcra in hnisa, copper and bed metal 

76® 

698 

71 

12 

689 

u 

Workem in other metala (except pmkmi 
njctalal 

m 

157 

L2 

2 

194 


Order 9 — Ceramke 

I3M7 

5,496 

5,394 

7.4/1^ 

72,444 

<J3 

Polten and makora of earthenware «« 

10,416 

5.976 

4,440 

200 j 

10,979 

64 

Briok and tUe makm ^« 

3^218 

2,328 

890 

469 

1.772 


Order 19^-ChemUal pfrxtncU pn^W^JO mlkd 
and analogs* 

4^31 

9,613 

i*25| 

m 

4,039 


Order JI —Jood indiMtnM 


5,077 

2,0[0 

J7fl 

493 

4.125 

71 

Bioo potuidero, ctc+ 

2,289 , 

279 

47 

2,432 

72 

Grsiii porcherf p etc. 

293 1 

1 

237 

56 

3 

222 


* FL^n* for 1^31 wd ]921 do not ptmjjiidf eoffTeaprajd. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV-^ni( 2 . 

Selected Occupattoks 


Gtodd 

No. 


OOCWATIO^ 


73 

73 

73p70 

ftjsdai 


82 

85 

88 

90 


08 

lOD 


107 

L08 

ZLO 

111 

112 

H3 

lU 

tlS 

116 

117 

tl8 


ZL9 
121 - 
And 
122 

Z23 

Z24 

Z23 


126 


Sdt.'C'liiOn * ■ * * »" 

SiPHl^«»t Ami GODdiment mAksn «« 

Sfa niifajtnreri of tob&OOO, opium &lhl Otbm 


Ord^r of drf*» and the f»let 

Boot« *ht>Op wid&i And ckg « 

Tailan, tie. 

Birbers^ h*ir dittsders *Tid wig 


Ofdfr li—BuHdin^ induitrie* 

Offitr 17 —awf tUMt^Jflwd 
of jewellery uid oraAmentd 
ScftTen^ng 


3UB-€LASS IV—rTrantporf 

Ordtr 2& —T™#pOr# 6y fW 


irehiclef 

Pack elepl»nt, iCi&iDM. mu 

OW13JI4V Acd dllTem ^ f 

Porten and memtu^n 

Ordtr 21 —rroMpoT# ftp fttif 
Hiltmay cmploj^a ol all 
cooliei 


employn^d on Esilmiy pffcmiHS 


aervta* 

SUB^CLASS ¥—Tmde 

Onirr tiUidlititittnU tf tndU 

ckon^ ond iitwUTttn^ (fcanit waiuapirf j", 

axMamfft und ina^rawca itgenU^. w 
dUmp^rJ ™f brohtTM amd fAft'r emplnffia} 

Order 24^Bfokenxg<t temmitwm and ei 
commiAttm catnflKrcfd/ in 

Urr^ wnh(AU€ oinurt oW ^ 

Order 2S--Trade im te^He* ifmde in pitce^ 
vooi, eettton^ ailt, Mr and crfAfj- £c2fiT4fli 


the atiidis madajrm AeM} 


/■ 

fro 


pfOdtKi -> ** 

Order 28—Trade in ^rrade in jouSafi.' 

fMcJh'iHTv^ knivfMf tode, fif.) »* ^ + 

Order Trade la Mfka and Hiea . 

Order J^Tnidc in ehemksl mdMeU 
dp«j, painlM^, explMtma^ ele+) 

Order 3Z—£fofe£i, eafiu nMattmnle, eic. 

PnidM (/ in'iie, f»{fV 0 rvi, arrnied mtert qwd tee 


WoKicisra POPULATIOS iS 1031 * 

Aeinal 
Worken ! 
Ln Z9II* 

Param 

and 

Working 

Depen- 

denta 

Total 

Eamm 

ilmwiiig 

Ooeu^ 
p&tloa aa 
Kindpal 

ToUl 

Working 

Depen^ 

dent* 

Earam 

^BaMdlary 
! Oemi* 

1 pation 

1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

. 434 

400 , 

34 

2 

475 

495 

425 

70 

59 1 

357 

ltS31 

IpTOl 

130 

JI0 1 

539 


J7p925 

4^79 

lpJ55 

35,577 

3,e«8 

2,760 

900 

i£3 

^Ck33 

J 9,506 

7,&4« 

2p459 

tag 

7p5«7 

7,141 

0p72a 

4!S 

747 

6p494 

. dJ72 

S^Sd 

IS4 

560 

6^S9 

a I1S3S 

10^92 

1^43 

314 

5,679 

4p278 


449 

53 

2:644 

6.077 

6p409 

578 

211 

5,020 

1S.SSS 

IS,41S 

445 

IMl 

11^1 

6,3^9 

B 1 

6^7 

412 


3B31 

«o 

B 

470 

4 

11 

146 

r 

U2T 

lp327 

- 

54 


* Zp382 

082 


1*107 

262 

S,632 

3,624 

8 

' 70 

1,1D3 

7A>24 

fJH9 

5 

93 

S^S3 

q 

2,757 

Pu 

2,756 

1 

28 

4,554 

n 

4^7 

4,203 

4 . 

65 

lp290 

f 

S7S 

m 



545 

, 07^ 

¥ 


5,956 

7,?J4 

S0J22T 

J ffp417 

fj 


36S 

/,92J 

5J>96 

W7 

Sid 

12 


m 

5,577 

e 

SJS2 

as 

46i 

4,453 

i6J 

1- 

m 

3 

82 ' 

234 

554 

m 

26 

44 

48P 

K 

Jf^Ig 

94S 

rs 

15 

255 

m 

9i 

12 

4 

m 

sst 

m 

14 

45 

m 

3,7$3 

8p548 

2SI 

334 

Jp4J5 

936 

548 

57 

££4 

822 


* Pi^nnf for 1031 liid Z 03 L do ziot oomf>oiuL 
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CHAPTER VIU—CfOCUPATIOH 


SUBSmiAEY TABLE IV^contd, 

Selected Occupations 




Wokhko PoFCTUTiaii in 1^1 * 


(rmup 


Eamen 

Total 


Eamen 

.\ctua1 

No. 

Occupation 

and 

SuneiB 

Tntal 

u 

Wnrkns 



Workiijg: 

ebowing 

WdiM^ 

Stibddlaiy 

In 1021 • 



Depeu' 

Oeen^ 

Depen- 

Ocon- 




dents 

mtion Ol 
Principal 

denta 

patlan 


1 

4 

3 ' 

4 

5 

0 

7 

127 

Owners and DuaigeFs of hotalji, oaok^Ebopi; 







ATaiSy and UiELr einidojHiA . ^ 

2^27 

2p377 

150 

m 

580 


Ofdtr SS-—Oiktr iriidt in 

3rMi 

31^4 

3JS0 

3,&2^ 

23,43$ 

129 

Onin and pulia deolera 

13.1 SCI 

l]p47I 

10.057 

U700 

( U080 

t0p£00 

130 

Dookre in imgar osd apwa 

i3,m 

2,638 

56^ 

1 8v249 

131 

Dealers tn doLry product, egp and ponltiy * ^ 
in nnlmala for food «. 

4.605 

3p640 

141 

760 

913 

1,086 ' 

m 

144 

3 

0 

43 

133 

Dealers in fodder lor anlmali . ^ 

404 

307 ’ 

37 

35 

214 

134 

Dealers in ottMr foodsliLffii 

2,006 i 

],7CU 

390 

153 

1.M9 

1331 






130 > 
I 37 J 

Dealns in tobotidp, opiuBSi and ganja 

3;339 

3p006 

243 

207 

1,190 

133 

Onfer SS —Traifc iq ^iclhln^ atvl ftHTfJ orficlfi# 

224 

20 s 

19 

3 

33$ 


Order 34 —Tirade in /araxfure ^, +, ,. 

m3 

m 

19 

19 1 

434 

139 

Trade In fnmitum, carpoMp DurtaLns and 







bedduig 

m 

132 

e 

19 

00 

14L 
1421 
' 143 y 
144 J 

Ordsr 3$—Trtsdm iq butUin^ nuileriaip +, + „ 

44S 

3SI 

07 

S 

255 

Ofdtf 36 ^—Tirhle iq amanA of tranMpo^ +« » 

2,04S 

l^SI 

112 

400 

1 2J77 

m 

Order 37 —Tradt in ftttt ^ m m. 

1^27 

2jn 

m 

m 

tos 


Order SS—TTOdA in arfidea of luxury and (Aok 







pefi)l¥ntll^ to I^Uta and fAe ariA and AtiemCiM , ; 

j,m 

Km 

I3€ 

62 


W 

Dealeni m iMvciom stnnea, |enmllery (real and 
Imitation), ctockf, optt^ instnim&nts, ato. 

084 

548 

SO 

26 

001 

147 

Dealers in common bangles^ bead neoliLHes^ 







fana, small aTtielea, bontlEig and fisb^ 

Lug tackl:a% flotreni, etc. 

746 

042 

104 

32 

578 

143 

PublLfttiers^ book-Hileta^ statJonerap dealers lu 
mneicv pictoTHy musical instrument# and 
curEosltkn 

22D 

213 

Id 

4 

168 


Ord<r 39 —Trmltf of otAer t&fU -. 

; 4J90 

4M77 

m 

m 

$,333 1 

149 

DeaJeTS in lagi, stable refuse^ ate. 

102 

03 

& 

2 

159 

iSl 1 

Itinerant tradoEs, pedian and hawkeirs (of 






otlwr than ri>od, etOr) 

m5 

837 

6 

25 

1,343 


CEioa C—PnUie Adnunistraijaa and libera] 







ArU . 

1 S5p374 

55.1311 

724 

7,149 

&4,S88 


SUB-CLASS Vl—PuUic /om# 

! I4J02I 

was 

23 

1 3,m 

19,37$ 


Chder 40 —+4nsp „ 

4rIS6 

4J^ 

r- 

^. 

4,fi$3 

153 

IM 

Army (Im|iprian .- 

nAnny {[nd^ian Btatas) 

r4l 

3,615 

541 , 

1 3.615 1 

■ 

1 ;; 

- 

75 

4,013 


Order 43 —Pofica „ 


0.S42 

23 

2J2S 

9J$1 

157 

.. 

4,514 

4.541 


53 

3.007 

153 

Village watchnvcin 

Bi321 

5.293 

23 

2p07O 

2.461 


SUB-CLASS VIJ—44 PMU AdminiAtmticm 

12,414 

I2JISI 

33 

2,440 

14,$03 

150 

Semoe ol the State 

3,S4a 

8.645 1 


914 

10,801 

512 

160 

SfrETica of Indian and Fomign States 

431 

43J 


15 

101 

Mdnieipa] opd other local (not Tillm serTke) 
Village oHdals and serranU olnar than 


1.126 


15 

1,072 

102 




watidmwD 

» __ t no- 1 .1 1 i-A 1 m . . m ^ 

a,ftwi 

1.976 

33 

1,505 

IJfiO 


* Pigiimlor 1031 Hid 1G214<3 bot pi^isely rotrwpcniL 















































SCBSroiARY TABLE IV 


2S1 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE U—condd. 

Selected Occctpations 




WoBAisn ForuiiATtOtc lit 1931 * 


Omup 

No. 


EArnets 

TotsI 


Eamerfl 

ActiuL 

OOCOTATIO}! 

and 

EArxieri 

Total 

Afl 

Wnrkefii 

Working 

•boAing 

Working 

Syfisidui^ 

f in lost * 



Ue pen¬ 

Occu- 

l>epen- 

Omi, 




dents 

pation AA 
nincl|:iA[ 

Hum til, 

paLififi 


1 

1 ^ 

3 

4 

i " 

6 

' 7 


SU^^LASS Vm—Pr<it*n<»u and LibtnlArU 

2i^,m 

25,77/ 

\ 

2,477 

£9M8 


Ord^ id J?d£gt<n« -- 


14,&m 


1,SSS 

IS,6SS 

W 

PriefttA, micuAtAts, etc, .. - ^ - p * * 

1,346 

1,332 

13 

140 

8,323 

1 164 

MoidUp aimif And ndigiai£i meadicmitA 

10,317 


416 

1*148 

7p047 I 

166 

Other relifioiu worken 

480 

468 

12 

46 

186 

166 

ScrtAntH ij& religioiiA odificeu^ boriAl And 







burning groonda^ pilglim conductorv, CLT- 
cnmdiAfiTBp etc: i ^ ~ * 

31437 

3,109 

128 

492 

3.079 


Qrdifr 4$—Ltntf ., «« - - *^\ 

SJ7 

SU 

2 

29 

SSI 

167 

lAw^rA of All kinds Lnjaludillg KnxU, Iat 

361 

361 



445 

•gents And Mokhtisr^ 

* i 

7 

tSiS 

iAwjen' Qleikip petitiaa iMilcrAp etc* 

616 

514 

2 

23 

92 


Order 

i,m 

IMS 

IS 

ni 

1^^ 

160^ 

Eegi'vteied And noa^ngluiered mcdicAi pnc^ 






m 






171 H 

titiduiMre [nclnding ocdiktv dnntlsta and 


965 

13 

99 

859 

And 

TAterinAry Autgoocui 

968 

173, 







17i 

BUd^vtie^ VAceuuilori, compctinderip nixntBA: 


638 


IS 

381 

nws^nra, otc., 

638 


’ 174 

Order 43^lwfinteikni {pmfumn nnd ieaeh&s 






And 

of oU kinds, and ehrks and SBrmn^ 




i77 

S,S99 

176 

ti^ed witA edveoftoii} .. 

S,^7 

3*667 



Order 4$—LtUm, Arts and Science* {alker CAna 




419 

SM4 


44) -■•■ ■■ **■ ■■ ■■ 

3^70 1 

2,S2S 

84 

162 

M^ciaiu. toompoBAOH And periormniA utbcr 

«• 


n 

539 

1*864 

thAn mUitAiy) iclort, deLaoBes^ ebo. «« | 

um 


CIau D — MiAnUsAMms «* * ^ 

R^IZO 

83*313 

897 

6.SB1 

74831 

(86 

SiTB-OLASd JJf—Jtf—Persmu lirin^ an fheir 






income {proprietor* Mer IMa of offriemknrai 
lead) fnnd and tchotarehip katanre and pen- 




978 

4*^ 


atoners ■■ -i-r ■■■ +* * + 

SMS 

SMS \ 

** 


SUB'CLASB X — 4i —4>ftirtMf*c eermee 

7MS 

7^14 

3 

SOS 

4A34 

136 

PrivAte molor-diirDra and clesneTi ». 

m 

370 ' 

2 

9 

38 

187 

Other domestic BerriDQ ^ ■ .. .. - - 

7,544 

7*614 

-- 

294 

4,766 


SUB-CLASS XlS^—Jneuffeieratjf deKribed 







occupation* {general term* irAkA do notindiex^ 
a dejiniU occupatimi ,, *- 

66,122 

SSJ&44 

78 

6M7 

S9M2 

188 

HifAniifACturenp biuinmmen And cntitrActdn 






ntbervrive imApccifled ■ - «- -« ; 

661 

610 

33 

63 

404 

m 

CuhioTAp scconntAnti, Itonk-luwipQni^ derlu 
And other nmploYda la imApeelfied nlfiiHA^ 
wsrehonsee And snopa «» «« +1 

1,476 

1*436 

46 

09 

16,365 

196 

MechAnira otborwise luupcKdBiHl 

122 

122 

— 

14 

115 


SUB^ULASS XlI^UnprodneiiK 

SJ77 

4.456 

737 

m 

SJS& 

192 

Order S^InmaU* c/ ioiT#* asylum* And aim* 





763 



ri2 


7li 


m 

And 

194 

Order Sd^Beggars, tagranU and prodUnte* 


4,27d 

- 

314 

4^SS 


* Figum (or 1B<31 aimI da zmi aamsfoniL 

se 
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CHAPTER Vm—OCCUPATION 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V 

OocuPATioif OP Selected Castes 


Casts asd OoccrpATifl!^ 


Sxirober 
ppr i^DUO 


on «Acli 
ocxmpatkifi 


iNnmbef ot 
imra^n 
tMtnm 

per i:O0O 
main 




ADVANCED 
HuidiJ and Jain 


(CaUndiTm md 

Trad« 

Cdlemd^^^ and , 

Other oocupatkina ■ * »^ 

Labemma 

InduKtncs. 

Brahmahliat anti Baint oiul 

iftnaatoaifis) 


48] 

19^ 

Td 


n 

351 

2p740 

m 


CultivAton ,. 

Other qccupatiOEU i r 
Trade 

Bards and ffentaSoffisit 
Labouren uiupcciBed 


m 

333 

120 

43 

37 


20 

m 

2L 

4$ 

t,44e 


Brahimn—dnot^ (liianiZdfidr OAd 

cidilftEiitort) i 

loJi^kird# and c^tUivaiars 
Other gempatiemi . _ <. ^ 

Arti and IrofcHiuiA 
i^iblic AdmimatratJem 
Tmds 

Brahman—Andich (Prtiji#) 

Other occttpationi 

Priests *. ^, * , , * 

CMiltivaiora ,, . . 

Aria tmd Frofniioini 
Trade 

Braliman—DcEbulha 

Public AdmifliitriitjaEi , ^ i. 

OtherDGcupationji 
Arta and ProlDealoiu «^ . 

PfitsU ** 

l^raoni liTin^ an tiieir isfome * i 

Brahman—Mevrada (iViedr) 

CHher oceupatiOU ,, 

CDltiTitora .. 

PriisU 

Alia anil Profrttifma 
^ra-de •+ *.1 

Brahman^Modh (PrT«4a) 


7I& 

86 

78 

57 


110 


356 

m 

165 

160 

no 


405 

17! 

65 

71 

26 


375 

S8S 

171 

74 


3 

122 

too 

J47 

204 


367 

330 

m 

115 

02 


444 

61 

m 

24 

hO 


Cii;aTE Asn QccnraTios 


Number 
per 1^000 
eamera 
^itgagwl 
on «eh 
ODcnpatbcL 


NtnnW of 
female 
carnen 
per 1.000 

maki 



Brahmaq-Tapodhan (Temple aer- 


Cnltfratore .. 

Other occapatiom; 
Indoatriw *. 
TenpCe stmMs 
Aria and ^leuiEmB 


337 

270 

180 

165 

103 


21 

sai 

22 

Sit 

74 


Ghanelu mid adleFr] 

Od-preA»erj and stUm 

Tmdn 

Other oceupationa .. 
labauirn imapeedAed 
CoLtivatom 


357 

340 

141 

132 

20 


ii£ 

85 

2^1 

42 


Saehlua (Ciiblia^ 

and Te^dabit stikrs} 

CmStitafiaffs and etgiUifiU sittsrs -. 
Indiutrka *, 

Trade , ^ ^^ ^ 

Other ocropatioDd , *. *, 

Labonreia uiiapeci£^ 

lAwa Patidar (Cidh'istsf#} 

Citiiiwdm 
Other CNceupatjmui 
Field laboTircra« etc. 

Trade , ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Income from rent of land - , 

Lq-bana. (Trader^) 


414 

207 

let 

74 

54 


7^ 

77 

73 

30 

21 


$4 

853 

40 

381 

2ptd0 


124 

380 

2p010 

*87 

402 


Traders ,, 

Other ndenpeticiai ^. 

CultiTBtoTm ,, 

Itahonrera uiwpeeifiHt *, *; 

FieM lahourera, etc, 

MftratlA-Eahi],tri^ iUUimt^ and 
daminarti) 

Oilwr oeeupniiODi 
Military a^ dominant 
PahlJe Admifiiatiaitjon 
Public Force 
lAboarera tmap&cifi^ 

ikkui iGoldsmitks) 



Ooldsmitks ,, *, 

Other Derupationa .» 
Jnduatjftm 
't^do 

PobUe Adminiitraikm 


■p + 

I 

* a 


7tS 

153 

61 

30 

22 


478 

235 

103 

64 

37 


S39 

108 

31 

20 

4 


ei 

208 

22 

],014 

7*300 


363 

"43 

M14 


d 

1,280 

lp7«2 

58 


Otber ocoupatiom ,, 

PrieMs 

Arts and Piofmloiii . ^ 
Oaltivatara «. . ^ ^ ^ 

Inoome from tent of land ,. 


316 

227 

105 

188 

D4 


Brahman—Na^r {Pritsts 9 »d Iwn- 
td Prufessians} 


240 

24^ 

04 

12 

640 


8utar (Corpenfrri} 
CarptMtsf* -- 

Other DMmpatiDlU 
Coltivatorv .. «, 

Industrka ,» 

Trade . * 


VanJfl-Djahawal 


795 

105 

6® 

32 

8 


I 

4p7O0 

00 

761 

222 


Other dcenpatloM *, 

Prie^ and Umtd Pro/essions 
Income from rciit of land *« 
Aria and Profeisioiis , 

Public Administration 


363 

3119 

ITS 

144 

18 


200 

35 

274 

m 

27 


Traders 

Other oecn^tloiu . * 

VffVMiai living On tbejr Income , 
IndufftrtcA ,, 

Puhlie Admin^tratioa «. , 


513 

155 

122 

58 

52 


tt 

575 

038 

47 
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SUBSIDIABY TABLE V-^contd. 

Occupation of Selected Castes 





Number 




Number 

NuiBbef of 




per J,000 

Nomber of 



per 1,000 

Caate ahtp OctrnTiTto3f 


wnera 

female 

C-ASfi A3ri3i OarcrraTlO]^ 


earrtera 

femalD 




.onipiged 

earEwrq 



en^a^ 

caitLera 




DO EAch 

per 1^000 



un eaeh 

pftr 1,000 




ocoopniinn 

m&iu 



oocupalion 

malea 

1 

a 

3 

1 

3 

S 

VuuA.Lod 





tKTERMEDlATe 




Trad€r$ 



sst 

J7 

Binao* Jabt aadTribiJ 




Qtb» occuMtiou «« 

■ -p 


158 

114 , 

Auwia ChauiUiaii (Oitlh'«iforj) 
CuUimiw* ** 




JiTinjc DU tbe&r tuccme 

1 ¥ 

m 

578 


733 

43417 

Itmzne from af i&nd 


* ■ 


84 


1 Pablk -Administration 



7fl 

*. 

Field labcHirecep etc. f » 

¥ ¥ , 

168 

lp402 





Other oocDpatiDoa - - 


32 

888 






IncoiAe from rent of land i f 

¥ B 

25 

2,277 

Vanii-ShruiiAii {Tn»£eri} 





Labourers unepecl^cd 

¥ ■ 

6 

588 

Tmkrs 

A -m 

•i ¥ 

770 

37 

Boriji (CMhiffolar# ditil Field tobomrrf*} 



OUi^ dcvupatioiii , 4 
IndusUm «^ 

S- -f 


153 

31 

mo 

2S0 

^ CvUitudofA and TitUd tttitoartrf 

¥ k 


372 

Jzuwnio Jrdm rent of Iwd 



30 

300 

Lfibaureni unapedhed 

. . 

91 

17.5S2 

PoUio AdmirUscralion 

* -k 

¥ 1 

le 

«i 

Other occapfttiODfl .. . ^ 

k ¥ 

4& 

36i 






Trade 


3"^ ; 

4f4 

ligdiai 





InduetriiDa 

Eava and Goealn {i>er9fen) 


33 

679 

Mfimon (Tradtrt muf Ptdtart] 




DevoUh f f f f « f 


4J& 

124 







Tradf.n amd Pidktrt 

■ * 

¥ P 

m0 

47 

CulUTatoTs -F 


234 

37 1 

CultlTAton 4. 



m 

4 

Other Dccupatiojig 


187 

308 

Ot^cr occupttllDDi »< 

■ B* 

¥ P 

m 

308 

Arts and FruEoastdiiii «. 

. ¥ 

141 

41 

LibouTom wuptcifiAd 

■ * 

¥ ■ 

m 

m 

Field labDurere, et«. 

¥ ¥ 

37 

U458 

Fxckl labouren, oto. 

■ ¥ 

¥ ¥ 

la 

887 

Chaniftr-Klmlpa (Tannen} 




Pinjara (Cottpn^nffrj) 





TlvlO labouieis^ el®* 

Tdmae/# *# *« ** 

¥ ¥ ' 

31D 
MS 

L800 , 
85 

Tr^di> .. . % 

¥ ¥ 

1 ¥ 

407 

348 

Labpvcipra mupccifiod ., 

. » 

168 

J.m 

Other occnpntiEinii .. 

+ ■ 


385 

25t 

Oultlvfttore * f f « *» 

¥ ¥ 

152 

63 ; 

CaUfm-Wdert 

¥ ■ 

■ ¥ 

4f^ 

4^7 

Other QccnpatioiiA .. 


28 

117 

Labourer! uiupeeified 



74 

1,420 

l>arii (TailuraJ 




ColtlVittlM VP ■ 4 


.. 

70 

117 









Tdifcv# 


040 

362 

^jrad iPrkist*} 





Other oecupatiemi ., 
duhivatofa i* 


29 

14 

1,282 

38 

Other Qconpatioiia .. 



507 

217 

LAbonniia uitsp«K-i£ed f . 


10 

8,187 

Coltivaton ^ 



315 

35 

Induauiea f * 


7 

53 

FUblio Administration 


. . 

105 

e 





Arts (md 


¥ ¥ 

104 

SO 

OawU (Pmai# «ad 




4- 4- * If 


— i 



Pn*i*# ond Jie^p# 


4f& 

3S 






l^tbeureri unspecified 


IM 

6,834 

Yplin-Ai^tiahurtti fCuWnsTarti 

M 



Field labourers, eta 

¥ ¥ 

m 







Other occUpatiiHii ,. v * 

■ a 

H4 

131 




7^4 


Industries f * 


03 

],i^ 

Other ocenpHtiona # + 

¥ P 

¥ ¥ 

103 

838 ' 





Trade 

#■ k 

k ¥ 

50 

m 

Gola-Kice poundera (Jfice-ptmad'rrp) 



Fidd Ubotmra, etc. 

¥ P 

* ¥ 

31 

]p5i3 

],32L 





labourers ^knspcqifiod 

A k 

i ¥ 

13 

Labaureia unApeciSed 

¥ m \ 

333 

2.287 





Ric^-poundtFS 


277 

J^S 

Vqhm-TilKlillg (Tfodert) 





tXher occupationa .. 

. . 

207 

23 






Trode 

1 I- 

175 ' 

82 

Trader# ■ % - * 

¥ P 

1 ¥ 

m 

2^ 

Oultjvatnrtt .. 


8 

150 

IndnHtricfl .. if 

Other oocu|mtioiiB .. 


i ¥ 

■ ¥ 

158 

m 

567 

230 

E*cl«r* I’Midar 




Aria uui E4ofi»BioDB 


- ^ 

48 

6S 

CH^liralor# .* 


m 

56 

laboureri tin»peci£od 

■V ¥ 

1 ¥ 

18 

371 

Field laboufDCii et®. 

¥ ¥ 1 

18« 

4,102 





OLbor oceupations ., 


74 

i 767 

nm 





Industrie^ ^ * «* ., 


41 

1,137 






Incumu ftUiiD rent af land f * 

¥ ¥ 

10 

1.318 

Fu«I (Tmtlen) 





Karadia (Culrivoldr#) 



Other fiM^cupatioiu *. 



m 

HI 

Oid^itnior# ,v 

¥ k 

! SIS 

65 

TmUra 

¥ 


S4& 

330 

Labaiifan lEiispedfi^ 


44 

1,666 

Inilustrlda ^, 



213 


Other oeciipaticna *» * 4 


19 

138 

Arts and IWesidra 

¥ ¥ 


141 

153 

Puhlie Foreo 


15 

1 

CuldTatoTS VP 



117 

D 

Field labourecs^ eta. f « 


7 

ihss 
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CHAfTEA Vra—^CCUPATION 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V—con/<f. 

Occupation op Silected Castes 


CaBTE am OcurrATTOtt 


XiittnbcT 
pET 1,000 

wmrs 

on fAeh 
ooeupAtion 


Nnmber of 
fctniJn 
wnfira 
per IpDOO 


CAm Occf tATIOJt 


per 1,000 
tnrnttm 

on efrcb 

GccupatioO 


HS-amb^T of 
fetniln 
ernmm 
per 1,000 
mnln 


Kambhmr (Fotorj) 

FotiErn 

CultIvntD» .« 

Finld InboDTcnip 
Other orcapttione 
LAbnuinre nuffpeci^^ 

LtiTit (Bhulwnilibe) 

CnltiTntoTii 

Indiulrkia 

Other oconpAtiQiis 
I^d Inboufon, oto. 

Ki>ehi {£'Adr-mAl:«f4} 

SAoe-fnaJbr^ .-i 
Other ncoopatialu ^. 
lAbourent ucjpeciOed 
Field Inbonrcn^ etOr 
Cdtivfttorm + ^ 


pAtanvediii {Oultintm awi Afn 

adiunt 

Cultivoiort aiMf id ^rtmflirnif 
6c4irer.i .. #. 

Other ocenpntiocia 
Labotzirom iiAapeeifled 
tniliuitnefi ... 

TrAde 

nrimilin «nd Far«t Tribe* 

ChocihrA ^Cutitvaior^ and AgneuS- 
inrai Jabtntnrs) 

Ctditmiorjtanda^ruMUnmt foSoNrert 
Traoffport i. ■!» 

Other ckocnpetioni* .. 

LAboiirem unspecified 
InduNtrie* . ^ 


DhAnlu {CiiZliEatm and 

fernd M^rere) 


Cnltivat^M and la 

fioaren# -. «i 

Other oocupAtiOTw 
Lebourere unspecified 
Indmitrie* 

Timnsport »^ 


Dhodin fl^vZfiiufOrH and 

inmJ tabavrtTM) 

CnhimioTW and a^tnUntol 

hwtrttn 

Other oecupAtinn* .. 

Hflinen of liTeftoek, milkmon A&d 
berdetneb ,, t« »« ■ * 

Indxutrjw 

lAbourera unspecified 


tl^put (JfiJilory and draninaHl^ 
CmiivAton «» 

Other nccupatione 
Field Inbobiers^ etc. 

Incorw from nnl of Innd * 

MUitanf and dfjmimtnU 


se* 

217 

m 

145 

70 


m 

isn 

14^ 

120 

47 


734 

dl 

42 


$4S 

55 

m 

36 

fi 


87S 

42 


m 

43 

2p531 

410 

2.104 


21 

50 

20 

2,050 

7,135 


44 

304 

4Ml 

1,702 

355 


47S 

346 

1,556 

1,323 

917 


m 

3G4 


39 

143 : 

26 

1,018 

16 

553 

M7 

629 

02 

200 1 

15 

369 ' 

13 

176 ! 

12 

1 

■1 % 

m 

m 

40 

323 

26 

400 

18 

171 , 

0 

640 ; 

543 

37 

160 

44t 

106 

377 

33 

1,633 

30 

•n w 1 

i 


SethvATm i pnoirerA and 

iiUm) 

gfotiiffi and ttH^n 
Industrieo , + 
liaboarere unspecified 
Otliei' OcEdpotienu ^« 

Field labourer*, etc. 

Tnlnlide (CbUtcalof* and affnad- 


and a^curficnoJ 


C7iilffftaors 
hthOurcTJ 
Labocner# onspecified 
Tnduatrie* .. 

Other occdpations 

Trftd* 


TArgale (dctmi, danc-erv and nn 

g*rt} 

AeioTM, dancer* and iin^* 

Other oeddpntions #. 

Obltiimtnni ,. 

Ijhbouivrv bmipecified 

Field lehoumrip otA. 


ValAod (AarAert) 

Barhen .. , „ 

Ot ber ocedpalioDs , . 

CnltiTAtan +. , ^ 

Pnhlic AdmlniatrBtiofi 

Atm ud Frolmiehi 

Tuiker fDhrd) (fTeami) 


Field lAbouiort, ete* 

eitrers 

CuIttvAton .. 
LAbdurer* unepiiK'ified 
Other oocdpntioiu .. 


FAleir (JVcftdi^nlt and Fc^parji) 

if md^nff and 

OtiltiYntoiA .« «. 

Other noonpAtioiai ,, 

Field Uhodrcri, eton 
Labonrem nnsp^ified 


ObAbchi fOiY-pruicrA and ecITcr*! 
fhl-preAHTj and 
Ol her ocoupAtkmi 
OdltivAtom .. 

Tnde 

Field UbDilrDin, etc. 


Haiek (CvJlirofdr*) 

Cnffirokir* , . 

Other DcoupAticuH 
IndbitTW . - 
LAbdurera tmjipeoidrd 
Fiebl Inbonrm, etc, 

MolMAhim (Cnlltrolorvl 

CvktralorE ,, 

Other accbpAtinn* 
Field lahoaren,, #te. 
Indditriei 

lAbonrem untpecified 


4$2 

253 

175 

102 

53 


734 

124 

75 

56 

11 


373 

255 

228 

122 

10 


5^7 

m 

105 

24 

lA 


377 

^34 

m 

122 

DO 


SIS 

150 

172 

55 

56 


392 

237 

154 

176 

31 


m 

23? 

ini 

38 

43 


73J 

126 

50 

34 

33 


634 

4432 

140 

4p7]5 


375 

2.450 

112 

274 

367 


474 

24 

10,276 

1,214 


9 

3p4l3 

146 

41 

435 


1,146 

37J 

203 

1,543 

m 


I9S 

m 

117 

133 

1,431 


91 

363 

77 

m 

t,4l5 


120 

103 

170 

1,370 

1.027 


81 

458 

2,335 

30 

1,123 


























































































SUBSIDXAitY TABLE V 
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SUBSIDIAEY TABLE V—concW, 

OcctfpATiON OF Selected Castes 


1 

CaSTB ASTD OctnJFATlOIT 

Kumber 
per IpOOO 
earflerm 
wiRaged 
on each 
dceupation 

Number of 
female 
eameia 
per 1*000 
in*k* 

Camm airs Ooc^fATlos 

a 

Nnmber 
per l/m 
eaineFS 
ea^a^eil 
on each 
ccoupatlim 

Humber of ! 
female 
camera 
per 1,000 
mjilea 

1 


3 

1 

1 

2 

3 

BlQD3n& 




' Gamit aad 







Ioodvn) 




Cuffiroforj - ^ 


SS3 


1 




Otfanr oecup*tJ(tnii „ 


63 

374 

€tdfi«i^a and iigncuttum 

b- 



Induvtricfl 


53 

100 

btmntrM 

■ ¥ 

95/ 

439 

Fwld Iftboctr^n. eto. 


16 

1 1,1$Q 

|| Other occapatiDtiA .. 

4 ■ 

24 

141 

Labounun 


L& 

fpOH 

1 Labnunra unspecified 

* ¥ 

14 

451 





Raiema of livestock, milkineQ 

and 



Fktiun 




bfixdainGn . ^ 

¥ ¥ 

9 

115 

Other occupat^ionii .. 


31>t 

i 241 

Traneport 


3 

SI 

CvItHvioTM 


STt 

I i&i 





Public Forw*. 

» 1 

][6 

A A 





Pablie AEliiuiiistntiDfi ., 

. . 

no 

2 

Nayakda (Chditro^Dra and Jjjrncal- 

¥ 


Ijiduitnis .k 

i- i 

107 

m 

rarof lOMmrtrrJ 




Sbaikli {CuZciw^rj) 




CukiTotm ond o^ricalifK™! 

to- 







Roarer# .. . 


37i 

S33 

Other Qccupatiqm 

■ ^ 

m 

162 

Other occupatkma 

¥ ¥ 

56 

283 

CyUimttm m*. h. 



ise 

Eaiwra uE livealoctp mOkmea 



Indir^triea ■« 


m 

136 

and. herdoitpen' + * + + 

¥ 1 

34 

215 

Trade ■ * «■■ »« 

■P •¥ 

m 

40 

LaboiEEers oadpocified 

a- m 

26 

488 

Field laboiurvia. ele. 

-- 

2S 

917 

Indnitrlea ^. 

A A 

14 

438 

OAliMm 



ii 

Ravalia and drifRuncn^ 



Indian Chrifftiiua. 








Induatrics 


m 

04 

Trsde * i * ■- -i- * 

** 

394 

1,458 

Other octmpatkna * * 

* +1 

£67 

192 

Tmofiport ., 


202 

45 I 

Oaltlvmt<»rl .. 


170 

207 

Other oeeupationii *. 

t * 

189 

358 

Labourers mupocified 

• a 


244 

labcmieca uosperffled 

. . 

im 

747 

Field labcmrersp ete. 


oo 

302 

Tape-veawrj and drammere 


€& 

i 

m 

Jljbl 1 






d 






fibenra tesdeAniea 

end 

f 


BhAQKi 




rD/w-moJbrrs) 





A 1 

3SS 

S7& 

Labourer* tmapecified 

■ i I 

370 

M73 

Field laboamra^ ntc. 

¥ 1 

330 

045 

Field InbcmreiB^ etc. 

.. 

304 

1,010 

l^bauren uiupecifled 

A ■ 

163 

1,236 

Cultiratora *. 


lOS 

14 

Other oHrupationa ^ ^ 

* ¥ 

M 

209 

Other DCCapatiCKCia .. 


02 

200 

CnltJvAton «. 

■i A 


! 40 

ViUagt tni^iam and Acipc- 







butirra 

.. 

45 

A a 

Bhnrwad {Catfic'Araedtft etnd fraitmt) 







CeU^ brud^* and grasim .. 


32S 

S$ 

Thakarda (£7al!tkcafera and Agritui^^ 



Onltivmtorm 


203 

63 

fam hahoiti'cr#) 




Laboimri UEupeeified 

s 

107 

8.729 





Field labonretSp etc. 


00 

1,033 

and o^'ndtvnd 

fs*| 



Othera eceupatioM 

n ■ 

77 

191 

teiircr# 


705 

/J3 





Labouirm unspecified 

.. 

121 

1,54^ 1 

CbnoYaliA f(\Uira^m itnd Agri- 



Other occu pa tioca .* ** 

* m 

42 

105 

dd^iifiid lo&Turrrf) 




Industrie* *. 

m . 

39 

774 

Oidfiratora o"d aj^Vtilrttriiii 

ta^ 



Trade 


6 

61 

6i;ninn ., .. # h 

■ « 

m 

39J 





labouiera uiwpeoified 

. » 

273 

IMl 1 





Other occupatiofli .. 

■ A 

121 

70 1 

Yogher (Mi7i(ary and daminanf] 




lediutriiv .. +i 

m m 

0 

m > 





Trade 

1 1 

0 

*. 

CuHivator* *i 

A m 

740 

8 





Other oGcupatkma .* 

¥ I 

lOi 

602 

PifSuiMlife and Forat Tribe* 




Field labourers* etc. 


04 

2,652 





Labourera unaiaKificd ^« 

A i 

65 

828 

Bbll (C*ihinilor« and AgncnitwA 



ifqad daminenf 

¥ ¥ 

«■ 

■¥ ¥ 

mornrm) 








CvUitatort and agncnUund 

Jb- 



Tagbri fffapifera and Pindm) 




b&nftft 

■ ¥ 

O0C 

m 





Labouren uiwpeeifi^ 


46 

767 : 

Other occnpationa *« 


304 

418 

Othere oecupiitian* 

m ¥ 

31 

im 

lAbourera tmspecified 

¥ A 

285 

915 

Eauera cd liTiv^Kk^ mllkizien 

and 



Field lahcmim, etc. 


238 

IKJ9 

bctdamea .. . . 


10 

42 

Oiillivatora .. 

¥ ♦ 

172 

63 

Induatrie* 


7 

m 

Ifaaiera and Fwferi 

¥ ¥ 

1 

¥ ¥ 





























































CaAJPXEfi Vin—OCCUPATION 
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, SUBSIDIAEY TABLE VT 

Occupation op Engush Literates 


OCCU7ATIOX 

1 

PorPLiHOS DEALT WITH 

Bakoda Grrr 

Auiti 

Difisco^ 

Pcr«an» 


Femftl» 

Mala 

FciuaIm 

Hftlai 

FeiAiUw 

I 



4 

3 

3 

7 

8 

Eulqcri kdd W&rlsbff 

19pU3 


2^3 

S,2T1 

112 

' lp039 

4 

I Exptoiialityn of and 

s^i 1 







iion 


2,64S 

$ 

72 

I 

SO 

£ 

Laudlordf - - - - «^ - ■» 

47 . 

47 

m m 

8 

m m 

3 

* >4 

Agncultnn (onMi^ting ovoflciuiil 








lefAikta) 

a,so4 

2.405 

El 

64 

1 

77 

3 

II MxpiwttUiim Minimh ** 

#■ n 

- 


- 


¥ 

-- 

III IndaHriea .. »■ - - - * 

627 

m 

30 

IJiS 

i 

46 

■k ¥ 

IV 

I,76S 

2JS6 

2 

769 

-■ 

37 

¥ ¥ 

Steimer Scrric* 

42 

40 

2 

^ , 


^ , 

¥ ¥ 

Railvuy # - - - + + »^ 

um 

1,390 

#- 

623 

+ ■> 

10 

i A 

Fo9t luiii Tojc^grapl^ 

3L4 , 

314 

i # 

1 142 

.. 

17 ' 

•P F 

Td&phoae 

3 

3 

■ ’ 


m 1 

] 

P k 

V Tni'/i * * ■■ 



7 

699 

ri- k 

319 

J 

VI Fttklic F&fce .. * i + ■ 

S46 

SiS 

i * 

SOS 

1 ¥ 

36 

¥ ¥ 

Ajftrty" *■ ■■ ■■■■ +• 

17.-5 

175 

1 

' 153 

.. 

8 

¥ ¥ 

Foljofl ■■ 

370 

370 

■ - 

133 

* k 

27 

-- 

^Tl PMtC AdfniniMralion ■ ^ «f 

s,m 

3^16 

10 


s 

m 

/ 

Other goTtfnmedt tej-vanU (^axcpt 

1 







tu^^hen and Etootoia) 

3,22fi 

3^10 

10 

1.643 

I 

196 

1 

VIII PrcfEMianiuml Liberal • 

S,7iB 


246 

6S7 

il 

m 

¥ ■ 

Religions FrMcheini «« 

IIS 

100 

0 

30 

m ■ 

m m 

¥ ■ 

Men^llimnie .« 

40 

40 ' 

! 

13 

. r 

2 


LaW'j'ir/v I k »4 ■> ■ ■ '•■ 

274 

274 

T m 

103 

., 

14 

¥ 1 

Doctor 

m ' 

i5la 

‘ 71 

142 

46 

30 

M ■ 

Twhifjrt in St4t« employ . * 

i.sas ; 

1,302 

37 

m 

30 

91 


TMchcTfi m Ftivntfl teiriii^ > . 

273 ‘ 

241 

1 33 

58 

5 

a 

■ ¥ 

EnjfLQMHiog Depnrtnieiit #. »■ 

81 

SI 

! 

1 

' ?? 

1 t 

i 

¥ ¥ 

Ekctnci I^partmcnti. + 

10 

16 

1 

^ 14 

■ ¥ 

1 4 

. . 

Aitrologen ^ ^ . - * * ^ n 

4 

4 

1 *. 

4 

1 ¥ 

w « 

¥ ¥ 

IS Fer^ti* living <ni titeir Inetme 


2^7) 

23 

m 

u 

69 

¥ ¥ 1 

lafome fh^m otbcir Aaarm .« ^ ■ 

1,210 

U202 

17 

IM 

1 

34 


PeEuiancn #i » + 

1 300 

300 

■< ■ 

2L5 

i 

9 

¥ 1 

SohoiarBhip hold^ ,, 


, 60 

1 

50 

s 

9 

¥ i 

' X J>»nu4ic S^rvite 

241 

130 

2 

9& 

2 


■ ¥ 

l>aidHitic iMrri-cc . . »» +- 

73 

n 

2 

57 

2 

¥ ¥ 


Wofflr driTPn 

m 

m 

'' 

33 

“» 


■i ¥ 

XJ IjWificifntig d^^bvi Occupaiiaiu -. 

3J32 

3,120 

3 

3S2 

1 ; 

m 

P ¥ 

C&mrectgfra ^ - 

& 

5 

, _ 

3 

+ I- 

u ¥ 

1 ¥ 

IViTmlG een'M 

2,218 

2,213 

] 

513 

i 

IIB 

v ¥ 

Otlwrv -w i* n I * 

m 

WO 

2 

66 

+ i 

j 1 

P ¥ 

XII C7a/n^Bcfiw 

1 -i 

i " 

1 

i ¥ 

A A 

¥ fr 

¥ -k 

¥ ¥ 

Noo-woiidiif DefundciiL^ I2.S79 

1 1 

11,MB 

l,S7l 

ifiSt 

687 

5«3 

35 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI 

OCCUPATIOSI OB ENGUSH LITERATES 



IJlVOTOH 

HffHAUCA 


Natsuu 

Djnsiov 

OULUUXDAL 










OcccrATion 

U*ln 

Fnmiles 

1 Mftlea 

FeiadH 


F«m4lc& 

Mdes 



m 

ll 

12 

)3 

14 

16 

16 

1 

5,236 

11 

4,QiZ 

15 

3,995 

58 

500 

2 

Eamcrs tad Warkus Oeptnilmti 




4 4 

r4S 

3 

£ 


I £^^vlc>i£slf6n of A iitma£t and 








iUm 

3G 

p. 


4 4 

!> ¥ 

4 ¥ 

¥ W 

* » 

lA&dloida 

1.308 

2 

300 

•f 4 

746 

3 

2 


AgiidOture (cstOtiT&tLEig ovn^niiiid 








t4XkiULta} 

m # I 

4 4 

-- 

4 ■ 

4 4 

¥ 4 

4 ¥ 

m ■' 

U ExpIoitatioM of AfineralM 

m 

J 

n4 

4 ¥ 

97 

2i 

0 

4 ■• 

HI IndmMtrU^ 

m 

1 4 

ST7 

h i 

m 

¥ ■ 1 

34 


lY 1 







40 

2 

StfUhiir SflTTiw 

^7 


316 


in 


38 

4 I 

HeiilwBj 

4G 


6 ] 


42 

. . 

6 

■ ■ 

Post ksid TelfigFftpli 

■ * 

4 1 

m 1 

» - 

4 k 

■ 4 

- 

■> # 

TeJepfaofie 

7S7 

a 


3 

477 

1 

€5 

- ^ 

Y rrtnJe 

SS 

4 4 

JOJ 

4 4 

' 41 

4 -m- 

•1 

4 ¥ 

VI Fn^k Fam 

1 

4 4 

4 

4 

} 

4 4 

6 

4 •■ 

Atoj 

5! 

4 4 

97 


60 


2 

4 i 

l^iim 

m 

1 4 r 

m 

1 

347 

4 4 

m 

... 

¥11 PuMk 

418 


1 C09 

1 

347 


103 

¥ n 

Oth^ gDVf^TniikBiit jarrmatH {clCHpl , 







lenc wrs and docton) 

1 m 

33 

m 

1 II 

434 

is 

41 

4 I- 

Yjn Projutiomsand Libtml Arit 

is 

6 


i f' 

08 

1 

4 1 

n i- 

BeliffUkii? Prt¥cbirfi 

15 






2 

i 4 

MeMieuita 

ns 


**6ft 

■ 1 

"'so 

pi 

0 

¥ ¥ 

Lawjen 

119 

7 

112 

]0 

m 

' 8 

10 

1 1 4 

l>deiafi 

423 

3 

346 

1 

]83 

3 

22 

■ -w 

Twih^n m employ 

SL 

18 

40 


79 

Q 

1 

■i 1 

Ttia^hera la Frivata sawYlea ' 

7 



10 

” 



D^partnwnt 1 



i. h 

! p 

£ 


4 4 

1 4 

I^parttiiciit 


■■ 4 

4 4 

' 

-- 


¥ * 

¥ (■ 

Aatrolo^rs 


I 



233 

4 

u 

¥ 4 

IX P^smt limng cn Income 

443 

1 

369 

2 

203 

4 

4 

¥ ¥ 

lacatiiD ftiMa otluDrAQumLa 

47 


1 4 

32 

1 4 

7 

4 4 

V^jmomn 

¥ f 

■ 4 

- 




2 

4 ¥ 

Schalanhip haldera 

r 

■ 4 

6 

4 1- 

3S 

•f 4 

J 

■k 4 




2 

4 4 

12 

i 4 


ll « 4 

DometitSe serriea 

" 7 

-- 

4 

¥ ¥ 

23 

¥ - 

" 1 

¥ ¥ 

3iotor driTera 


1 

Sf5 

¥ ¥ 

475 

J 

176 

4i 4 

XI InSv^irnil^d^fibed Ott^ppBon* 

3 



¥ ¥' 


4 ¥ 


4 4 

Cofiitwton 

fiL4 


m 

* * 

424 

■ 4 

142 

1 1 1 

Privala aenricfi 

507 

1 

183 

- 

51 

1 

34 

pp 

Olbm 

1 4 

<1. 

4- 4 

•1 4 





Xn I7fipiDdudtc« 

2.S£3 

m 

2,299 

121 

1,S9T 


105 

IS 

_ J 
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CHAPTER Vm—0C<3UPATI0N 


SUBSIDURY TABLE VII 


Number op persoks employed in Irrigation, Post and Teleobafh and Railway 
Departments ok the 26th February 1981 


Ct^Asa or ^mxloted 


European! 
and Angb- 
Xndian 

Indian 

(i) lulOAltOIf 




Total Fmou Employed 

» 1 ■ ■- 


a a a a 

43 

Dinctlif Emjiio^d .. 



a a a a 


OfliMra 

.. k. 

•m H i a 

a a a + 

m m n m 

Upi»er Subf>idjiiiit«a 




a a a i 

Lower Subordinatca * ■+ -- -^i 


+ ■ a a 

* r + i 

a a a ■ 

ClcfkH >, *P -- »* ■ +* ■■ 

■ -a ■ - 

mm mm 

.... 

It 

1 Feonj) and other ftonwtfl . . . ^ 


* m a ■ 

1-1 + 1 

26 

Coolicfl , ^ . i * ♦ ■ ’ ■ + ■ *' 


-- 

... - 

6 

PirKn4 ImUFEeHtf Emph^sd -■• 

-- 

.. 

.... 

..1 + 

ContrAttora -- -■ *- 

■k r km- 

. . 

.... 

a a a a 

ConEntetont* regular cniployMtt ik-h - . 


mm mm 

. + . . 

.... 

(J3) Raclwats 




a a ■■ a 

Total FcrvouE Employod ^ ^ 

- 

.. 

16 

6p6Z3 

O^Q&cari -¥ ** *- -■ +■ ■■• 

¥ ■ fa 

n 9 ¥ a 

1 

12 

Sabcidinitei ea ji«ale of tvtv rUiM t* lU, 250 Itcf mnattm at ovw 

h ■. ^ 1 

7 

I© 

Subordin&tezk on loale of pay riaSne from Ra, 30 to Ba, 24© per menaem .. ,. , 

7 

1,773 

Saboidioaieifl on acaje oE pay under Ea, 30 +1 ^ ^ 

{€) Poms t TiLBataMS 


1 

4|3I7 


Post Office 

Telegraph l>epartment 

CLaas or Feesons EaifU(VM> 

Europeazu 
and Anglo- 
Indian 

Indian 

Europeans 
aud Anglo- 
Indian 

Indian 

Toml Perwaa Employed 

.... 

Ult 

3 

16 

(!) PoiU and 

Superriemg oiEceri {including ProbattanaiT Superfnteii- 
denbi 4Ek1 InapcetorG of Post OflSpe* and AAiibtjmf imd 
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DISAPPEARING INDUSTRIES IN BARODA STATE 

(Sir S. N. Oke* B. Com.) 


L HdmecrMjti in BarodR State— The strength, of the home workers m apart from 
factory aperati’^^ has already been diBctLsacfl in the body of the Chapter on OecupatLott. Such 
infonnatloa about couimou homecrafts as is available to ur, la due to the eSorta of the State 
Department of Commerce and Industries which has alwaya made it a pomt to intereat itaelf ia 
cottage industries. It ia mainly from the bulletins of thi depairtment published from time to 
time, that one leams about the condition of the various cottage industries. Eocently it has 
been de&mtely noticeable that crafts which were the specialities of certain localities are 
gradually dying out. The most noteworthy amongst these are :— 

(i) the weaving industTy in Baroda City and Gandevi, 

(ii) the kcquerwork of Sankheda, 

(iiV) the art of dyeing and printing by the Bbavsars and 
(re) the metal work of T^nagar. 

A perusal of recent brochures by the Commeree department in regard to th^ mdos^ 
tries reveals bow far they are lapsing Into disuse. 

Z. Handloom Weaving in Baroda —Baroda and Gandevi ace cited as typical centres 
of the old hand-weaving indust ty, and their condition might indicate the trend of decay of 
this craft in Baroda State. Weaving was by far the most important cottage industry which 
was fiourishlng aH over the State. Baroda City is a typical locality of honourable traditions in 
this respect. During Mughal times Baroda was well-known for its labrics ; tm^^Uers like 
Tavernier have praia^ tbenL The cloths special to Eareda were however teely copied by 
weavers later on in a number of places like Nagpur, Sholapur and Bhivaadi and finally by uiilk. 
The only reason which kcept alive for Bare^ its modicum of handloom-weavmg k the impos¬ 
sibility of imitating the handwoven sanccs of fine count single yam on power-looms. The 
vurietica of cloth celebrated of Baroda are n'Mlieshwari faroa$p pifamhort turban 

fabrics^ cAandrini (blouse cloth) and garments with embroidered border and * solid ^ 

border. The marginal 
table gives the caates 
engaged in the work, 
the mimber of looms and 
of workers and the kinds 
of doth special to each 
caste. 52 families of 
Vohras and 90 of (Dhed] 

Vankara have given np 
weaving. 40 families 
of Ravalia weave newur 
(putties or tape) and are 
not technically wea¬ 
vers. In addition there 
is a email handful of 
Bandhaxa and Dhed 
weavers. AH the looms 
except one are of the 
primitive type. One 
or two factories started 
on the tide of Swade- 
shism, used fly shuttle 
and automatic looms, but with the ebb of the fervour the factories lapsed into idlene^. The 
raw ^terial—cotton and silt yam is now^ provided by the mills j preliminaij’ proc^ca such ^ 
warpmgj^ ai ring , dyeingj, etCp, arc on trusted to IcNjal sj^ialists. Hardly 30 weal’ll® have their 
own capital and they derive no advantage except independence, from it. The othere resort 
S7 
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to the inevitable niiddleniaii and are coutent to receive the T^ea^'ing wage onlvi. The average 
monthly income of a weaver is hardly 8 rupees a month and fliipplemented by an even more 
meagre earning of his mfo {if she wwks), he ekes out a miserable existence, The merehaat 
who finds the market for these people's production gnimble that their standard does not come 
up to that set by weavers of Dholka and other competing places. The gradual sinking of the 
industry appears to he due not only to the mill competitioa m Ss the urdversal belief* but also 
to the lock of enei^% inventive originality and efiort to study the demand, on the part of the 
weavers themselves; they could if they chose, alwavis he a step ahead of the mills in designs. 
But their apathy is not "altogether due to want of intelligence; indebtedneJis and the straggle 
for existence as well as a fickle public taste h apt to dishearten them. They have now so much 
an air of being completely beaten, that efforts on the part of the Commerce depa^ent to 
give them a cooperative society, a weaver's store and to help them with demonstrations have 
met with little response hitherto. 

3, Handloom Weaving in Candevi— The story of Gandevi is much the same as Baioda. 
A long tradition of artistic craft* competition of the machine and a gradual sinking* spasmodi¬ 
cally revived by the veering of public opinion in favour of handwoven cloth—^thcae are various 
stages that the industry has undergone* Till the end of the nmeteeath century G^tdevi held 
its place as a prominent weaving centre^ It mainly catered to the rough needs of the primitive 
Dublas and Chodhias round about. Later on it took to weaving silk bordered cloth and con¬ 
tinued to supply the simple needs of the good folk of a considerable region of South Gujarat, 
The last seven years however disturbed thk Imppy routine and forced many a weaver out of 
his oocupation and even out of the country* by the ioffux of cheap machine-made goods. Their 
protests having left the local authorities, importers of mill-cbth and buyers all equally unmoved^ 
they took to other avocations like tailoring or migrated to foreign countries like Africa and the 

Fiji Islands. At present Kbatm still 
form the bulk of the weaving class; the 
G}iifeprentur is as prominent among them 
as anvwhere else though the Muslim 
w^eaver® do not share this doubtful ad¬ 
vantage. The marginal tabic gives the 
castes and families occupied in the call¬ 
ings, There are 252 old handlooms^ 56 
fiy shuttle sle}^ and 74 dobbies. The 
kinds of cloth produced are cotton iaree$ 
of various types—with plain, mercerised 
or silk borders. 30 to 40 loonxs have 
profited by the guidance of the Commeree 
department demonstrations class and are 
prancing the Cambay type of fine count 
cotton The 56 fly shuttles and 

74 dohbics also are introduced through 
the efforts of the class which baa thus achieved better access than in the City of Baioda» Prac¬ 
tically all the preliminary processes except dyeing (done by the local Gabaras) are finished in 
other places like Soiat and Bombay l>efore the yarn is put on the loom. The idea of a Co¬ 
operative Society or a weaver's store appeals to Gandevi weavers no more than to their brethren 
in Baroda. 

4. The Laeqaerwort of Sankheda— The lacquer work articles produced in Saiikheda 
bod this advantage over other handicraft producrious, that their individuaUly could not be 
overshadoTved by foreign or machine-made aubstitutes. The industry thus Lad lietter Lopes 
of surviving than other cottage industries. The articles produced were moreover peculiarly 
suited to the local demand* cmdle-stanflfl, four-legged stools for worship, cots* swingcots, 
temple equipment for deitiea and orthodox type of toys. The demand looked like being steadily 
continuous before the War* but the increase in priced which the artisans were forced to make 
during that event* and the subsequent depression which tempted the usual bnyeis of these 
article to go in for cheaper foreign substitutes, drove many a worker out of this craft into 
carpentry or trade in wood. Whereas fonneriy Kharadiwad—the stronghold of these 
workers — supported nearly 30 families with about 150 persoiia, now there are only 4 families 
with 20 persons engaged in this work. The Department of InduEtries Las come to the rescue 
of this craft in scvcml ways such os — 

(t) by giving publicity to the articles in evhihitiom* by arratigementa of sales* 
catalogues, etc., 

(it) by BccarixLg orders for them* 

(iii) by suggesting impmvements in design to suit changing tastes, e.j,, varying the 
old colouis, and instrueting them to make things more likely to appeal to modem 
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d«)n&nd^thing3 like eSectno lamp etaneb. flowerpots, hatatands, chess boards, paper¬ 
weights, pm-cushions, etc., and 

(it?) bj opening a class to teach better metboils. 

The baring public bowerer docs not show the old interest, and even the articles of ortho¬ 
dox demand are outrivalJed by competitive prodnetion in other places. 

5. Cloth Dyeing and Printing by Bhavxars and — This industry appears almost 

unifontilr all over the State, but notable centres are Padm, Eahadarpur, Sinor, Vadna^, 
Kathor, Gandevi and Amreli. The Bhavsats and Chhipas and some Mmdirn Galiaras who do 
similar work have certain stock types of printed and dyed cloth such as eAkidria, skirtcloth 
and quilt covers, and they seldom attempt any new enterprise In other directiona. Ther bulk 
more largely in Fadra, Gandevi and Amreli than the other centres. As in other industries, 
cheaper and better machine printed substitutes have been the min of this one too. Only tho 
villa^ where custom dies hatd, the good old Bhavsar prints ate still pntmniciwt , There is 
no incentive to artistic work as the machine cannot be outdone at any price and consequently 
quali^ and quantity of these peoples’ work has declined. The dyeing materiab formerly used 
were indigo, l-ssfimM, and for blue, «d and black colours respectively. Foreign 

synthetic dyes liave long displaced these natii-e ingredients. With a view to improve the lot 
of these people, the Department of Industries has engaged a demonstiator to teach them 
methods of cheap and easy dyeing. Sbe scholarships are given to eons of Bhavsais to leam 
new methods and it is ho^ that sneh learners will moke due use of their knowledge in their 
traditional oocnpation. 

6. Metal Work of Vimasar— The fame of'V’lflnagar metalware (particularly brass and 
copper vesaeb) b of o long standing and once the name wna a virtual hall-mark of quality in 
distant markets. Mac^e p^uction has ^ven the usual set bock to this indostty as to all 
others. However certain articles yet continue to command a sale because of their sound qua¬ 
lity : the joint-soldering vrork of thb place b particularly celebrated. There are still about 
75 families engaged in this^ work. Though the competition of machine-made goods renders 
the making of goods of utility uneconomic, artistic production has yet a defluite though small 
market. The superiority of handicraft in this respect b not likely to be discounted by even 
the best manufactun^ products, and Yisnogar artisans have a better hope in thb lino. The 
most notable work b of Mbtty Raghunath Tribhovandas «’ho specialbes in highly artistic 
articles of furniture of carved wood covered ivith brass or copper sheets, brass inlaid work, 
brass and silver worked stoob for Join shrines and ^rarious ornamental and coatlv pieces of 
metal-sheetcd fomitute for palaces and royal households. Hb work b universally appreciated 
and patronised by Europeans, and other tourists. Others are also working in thb direction. 
The only help the Department of Industries gives to these artisans b publicity to their products. 
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APPENDIX IV 

CENSUS OF LIVESTOCK 
Inf&rmces) 

(By Jp T. Patel* b.a.* 

1* Introductory— Until 1920^ no regular oenaua of livestock waa tak^n in the State, 
Only a rough estimate is prepared every year by the Revenue department, to assess the auffi- 
cieney or otherwise of the State's agriciiltural wealth. This wnae, however, not considered 
enough, as before the thne of the last census, several eauaes such as the succession of bad ye^, 
scarcity of milk luid ghe6 and the consequent efiect on the physical and economic condition 
of the people* the mrooiirs about the espoftation of cattle and the growth ot creamenea had led 
the public to ^lieve that unless Government mterfered and took stock of the actual state of 
things the agricultural livestock would be eschausted, with distreaaiiig effect on the geneml 
and eeononue conditiona of its agriculturist popoiation. It was theiefore at the instance of 
the Head of the Census department that the first regular census of livestock was ordered by the 
Govemmeut and taken in the year 1920; but the figures obtained were not of much tiaa for 
comparison or help for measuring the real csonditioo of the agneultural cattle in the State, 

2* Results of 1320 Regular Ccnius of Livestock — The exanditions discloeed by the regular 
census were found to be generally satisfactory throughout the State except in some 
mahaisp On a review of the results, however^ it was recommetidcd that a regular census of 
the kiod should be taken at the end of every five yearn to keep in touch with the agricultural 
wealth of the State and to allay public apprehensions but the recommendation does not appeaj 
to have found favonr with either the Agricultural or the Eevenue dcjiartment, who should 
have moved in the matter. It was therefore decided to have along with the general census 
of the popubtion* a second regular census of the livestock- 

3. PreliminaTy Airwigementt— This Census was taken in October 1930^ along with 
the work of house-numbering which wns then going on- In order to collect- this informationj 
the same form as is nsed by the Bombay Presidency Census of Uveatock was adopted and tacked 
on to the house list. Along with each numbered household with the name of its head^ the 
numbex of its cattle and of ita ploughs and carte waa recorded. The same procedure ag was 
adopted in 1920 waa continued in this census and it must be said that we had without doubt 
for the secoud time in the State* a fsoraplete and accurate census of livestock. 

4* Main Rwilts of the Ccnius —State Table IX gives figurea of cattle in general as 

also those of ploughs, carts and 
carriages. The marginal table 
compares the main figures as 
revealed in the present eensua 
with those of 1920. The agri- 
cultural cattle show an increase 
of 2.5 per cent but the non- 
agiicultimil have declined by 8J2 
percent. The largest decline under 
the agriculttiTal class ia amongst 
he'htifibloea. The decline in the 
number of cows is serioua 
but is more than made up 
by an mcrcaae in the number of 
hufiaIcKja. The oombined etrength 
of bulls and bullocks has oulj 
slightly decreased during the 
decade* though in reality, the 
bullocks have increased by about 
2 per cent- It ghould be men¬ 
tioned here that there was no 
serious outbreak of disease 
amongst the cattle during the 
decile. The iaercaw in the ploughs may to some extent be put down to more land 
having been brought under etdtivation. 
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S» Dutribntion of Citde per LilLabited House —-An lahabited house for c^naoa 
purposes denotes n family. The 
totiiJ number of mhabited houses 
as ascertained at the pt^at census 
is 562,796 m against 512,845 of 
the previotia census. The mar^ 
compaores the distribution of cattle 
per every 100 mhabited houses 
for the last two cenewsea. It will 
be seen that there are less cattle 
per family under all heads in 
the present census, ahowing thereby 
that the increase in the livestock 
has not kept pace with the increase 
in the number of families, during 
the present decade. 

6» Agricnltiirml Cattle— The 
major part of the population of the 
State is agricultural and it is m this connection that we are more concemed with the census 
of livestock* Though nou-agricultural cattle, as at the last census, have been counted 
this year also, a study of their numbers is not so vital to ua as that of the agricultural cattle* 
ATc will therefore confine ourselves, in this note^ more particularly to a discussion of the 
suificiency or otherwise of agricnltural and milch cattle. 
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7* Diatribution of Agricullural Cattle by Division —^The following Table gives comparative 
figures of the distribution of agricultural cattle per division; — 
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We have seen already that there has been an agg^gate increase of 2.5 per cent in the 
agricultural cattle and while this increase is the greatest in South Gujarat, being 4-7 per cent, 
it is the lowest in Kathiawad where it is only LI per cent. Dividing the agricultiiral cattle into 
two families the cow and the buffalo, we find the latter has increased by 7.4 per cent while 
the former has decreased by a little over 1 per cent, though there h a emaU inerGose visible in 
South Gujarat and Kathiawad, Cows hat^e decreased and buffaloed have increased in all the 
districts* Bullocks have mcreased in South Gujarat and Kathiawad but Central and North 
Gujarat register a slight declme. Bulb and male buffaloes have decreased throughout the 
State in all the districts. Amon^t the young stock of both the families* there has been an 
increase everywhere eioept that the young stock of cows has decreased in Central Gujarat 
while that of the buffaloes hoa declmed only slightly m Kathiawad* 


8* Distribution of Agricukinfal Cattle according to Utili^ —Agricultural cattle may 
again be divided according to the use. Thus they can be divided into classes tike (1) 
purely agriculturah (2) milk-giving and (3) stock supplying (young stock). The following gives 
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the difltributioa of the CAttJe by divisioQ, as also their varmtioa per ctot (given in br^rCkcU) 
since 1920:— 
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The total number of agricoltutal cattle is 1,379^488. This sho^ that 32 per cent of the 
total belong to the agricultu^ class ; 38 per cent to the milk-giving class and the zemaining 
30 per cent cover the young stock. From the above analysk, vr^ find as at the last census* 
that the milch cattle exceed in number the agricultural ones. Looldng to divisionol distribution 
it appears that reverse is the case in South Oujarat only. In the 1920 CensuB, South Guiarat 
shared this position with Central Gujarat but the latter appears to have retrieved its position 
since then^ in regard to its milch cattkp though its number of agricultuial cattle has decreased 
in this census. Again Central Gujarat and North Gujarat show a serious decline in agricultnial 
cattle. The floods in 1927 occasioned a scrioits loss of cattle. The following years wens in 
addition full of hardships to the agriculturists in these distriets on account of fro^t* locusta, 
fall of prices, etc., and this also led them to port with their valuable cattle more than before. 
Katiiiawad is known for its good breed of cows and buffaloes and the decline there in the mUch 
cattle appears to be purely due to loaa through migration, Tumbg to yonng stock, we find 
that Centra] and South Gujarat have proportionately a greater number of young stock than the 
other two divisions, w'hich lose through exportation over one-fourth of their number. Thia 
points to the ooDclusion that while Central and South Gujarat replenish their stock of agricul¬ 
tural cattle largely from their indigenous breed, North Gujarat and Kathlawad have to rely 
at least for more than a quarter of their supply upon adjoining territories for their stock. 


^9, Agricultural Cattle correlated with Cultivated Land— To determine the scarcity 
or otherwise of tho agricultural cattle, it wiU be useful here to institute a comparison 
between the area of cultivated land and the number of agricultural csttle as neither the one nor 
the other alone is sufficient to arrive at a true solution of the general belief that agriculhiral 
cattle are decreasing day by day. The following table correlates the number of agrioiilturat 
cattle with the area of cultKiat^ land for the past three censuses. 
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It wiD 'be from the above table that there hae beem a large increase in the cultivated 
area eince the last cenaua bat thcfe ia not a comparative increase visi ble in the aj^icultuial cattle. 
The total strength of agrioultural cattle in the State has decreased and so aho in all the districta 
except South Gujarat; but there also, the inereaBe does not appear to be appreciable. Absolute 
hgnres however can lead to no tme inference of the situation and all a^oultttfal cattle a^ not 
plough cattle. We shall therefoie try and irork out the burden of cultivated area on a pair of 
bullocks in each difftrict. The 
margin compares the figures 
for the last three decades. It 
appears from the table that 
the incidence is highest in 
Kathiawad and lowest in South 
Gujarat, as muah The increase 
in incidence is almost uniform 
in the Central and North 
Gujarat while it is the highest 

in Kathiawad, being 10 highaa more per pair of bullocks and lowest in South Gujarat where 
it averages i .6 bighaa per pair. In the last census it waa found that North Gujarat suffered from 
deficient supply of btillocks w^hUe Kathiawad takes its turn in this census. The higher average 
in Kathiawad is either due to a steady increase in cultivated area unaccompanied by a flimilar 
increase in its bullock supply or to loss through migration. The latter part of the decade was 
■of successive lean years and it had told very heavily on the economic resources of the people. 
It is very probable therefore that the average is forced up by a loss through migration as the 
etringent economic conditions might have 1^ people to part with their cattle. The following 
Table gives comparative figures of the average of cultivated area per pair of bullocks by mahals 
for the lost two censuses. 
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The normal area which a pair of bullocks can easily cultivate is supposed to 20 Bighas. 
At this rate, it can be seen from the table that almost all the mahab except the first livo of 
South Gujarat lack in a sufficient supply of plough cattle. But this estimate is rather too low 
as conditions of cnltivntion vary in different divisions of the State. Some crops do not require 
much cultivation. In non-irriguous ^rem, more land could be easily tilled. There is al^ a 
practice obtaining in a varying degree to keep the land fallow in the different diviglons. After 
allowing for all these reasons, I thmk we sh^ not be far wrong if wc assume 30 bighas as the 
nonnal area for a pair of plough cattle to till. On this assumption, we find that Savli in 
Central Oujaratp Chanasma, Kadi and Barij in North Gujarat and aD the mahals of Kathlawad 
except Beyt and Kodinar suffer from a deficiency of plough cattle. 
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APPEXDIX rv—CENSUS OP LLVESTOCK 


10* Comparifon with B]riti«h Gujant— It would be instructive to compare here the 

buidea of a Earoda pair of 
bullocks with that of BriEiah 
Gujarat. The margin sets 
out the averages for the 
Baroda and British Gujarat 
districts. It will be seen 
at first sight that the inci- 
deaoe of burdeo ia lighter 
in this State than in British 
Gujarat. The smaller aver¬ 
age persists in divisions also. 
The figures are so striking 
that they do not require 
explanation. 

11. Khatedart and Ag^rictiltural Cattle— The figures of JUn/edars as supplied by 
the Revenue department show that there were in aE 357^9 kh^tedars b the State during 
the year 1930. The agricultural cattle as ascertained in the preceding paragraph include bulb 
and male bufialoes. But it b well known that bulb and male buffaloes are rarely if ever used as 
plough cattle. Wo shnU therefore leave them out of account incur correbtion of i-Aafeddrj 
with the agriculttiial cattle, as the bulb and he-huffalnea that are at all used lor the plough are 
not likely to be more than the bullocks used for other than agricultural purposes. The following 
Table gives comparative figures of the average number of bullocks per khaia in the different 
divbions of the State foe the last two censuses. 
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We see at a glance that the situation on the whole b worse than that dbolosed at the preced¬ 
ing census. The average of bullock per Uiata in Central Gujarat has fallen from 1*02 to .97* 
This means that a large number of has to be without enough plough cattle for culti- 

vatiou I it may be, tkb b so, becauae of the gfeator proportion of small holdings there. The 
oondition of North Gujarat abo cannot be said to be satisbctory. The South Gujarat average 
shows a progress and has increased from 1.45 to 1.51. In Kathiawad, the ihaiedar* have 
just sufficient cattle for their plough but as we shall see bter on, the pair there has to till the 
largest extent of land compart to other districts. 

12- Agricutiural Implemeuti (Ploughs) ^T he following Table determines the sufficiency or 
otherwise of the ploughs and the area cultivated per plough :— 
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It wiU be seen from the table that Central and North Gujarat have a gaffideut sapply of ploogha 
but Qotof buUocka while South Gujarat and hUthiawar have leas ploughs than are essential for 
the agrifloltiEral purposes, though having regard to the area cultivated per plough in Kathiaw^ 
the supply of bullocks caunot be said to be satisfactory. The system of mudlMl (oo^perativa 
use of bttUocka by owners of one bullock) prevailing to some extent in Central and North 
Gujarat among khatedan ofeuiall holdings makes up for the deficiency in plough cattle in those 
divisions, On the whole therefore the situation can be said to be normal, if we take into con- 
aldeiation the quality of the soil, the seasons of coltivation, the use of barrow in some plaoes, 
the system of keeping the land fallow, eftc., prevailing to more or less extent in the different 
divtsioiis. 

13 . Milch Catdo —Turning to milch cattle, we find that on the whole there has been 
an increase of 2.2 per cent amongst them since 1920. We have also seen that the cowa have 
decreased while bufialoes have increased in all the districts. The following Table shows the 
number of cowa and buboes by divisions sa also the average number of kkaiedari who have 
one cow or one bufiato between them 
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These statistics show that Central Gujarat ia less inclined towards breeding of the cows. It 
has one cow only between 5 of its khaiedars, Kathiawad alone has more than one cow per 
khala while in South Gujarat, there is almoet one cow per kitala. North Gujarat has one cow 
between 2.2 khattdaTS. In regard to bnflaloes, however. North Gujarat stands first. Every 
khatedar there has one bufialo and more. The conditiou in Central Gujarat and Kathiawad 
almost approsebes equality wlule in South OujaEat almost one-third of the JAatedarif are 
without a bufido. That the general situatinn, however, in regard to the supply of milch cattle 
to khat^ra, is worse than at the last census will be clearly seen horn the comparative figures 
given In the above table. 

14 . Cattle Breeding : (a) Cows—The following Table gives the figures regarding the 
sufficieucy or otherwise of the bulls required for purposes of breeding with comparative figures 
of the preceding census 
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It will be seen that the condition ia this respect appears to be worse than 1920. Central 
and South Gujarat divisions do not have a soffident supply of bulls. The low pioporticm of 
cows per bull in North Gujarat and Kathiawad at the census was doubted but that it 
?ras not so will be evident from the proportions worked out for tius census ; but it is evident 
that the supply of bulls in both these divisions has diminished to a large extent. 
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APPENDIX IV—CBIffSL'S OF LIVESTOCK 


(b) BujJofoej—In nspect of bnU baSaloes, South Gujanit fares bettor than other ^ divi- 

flionii. Noit coniea Katbiawad 
n'ith‘24 bufialoes to a bnll foUowed 
by Ceottal and North Gujarat 
with 29 and 33 buffaloes to a bulb 
Ftom a reference to ffgures in 
both these tables, it appears that 
Central Qajatat needi: both bulla 
and he-bnfialoes and that too 
of a nobler breed while South 
Gujarat needs bulb, North Guja¬ 
rat falls short of good male 
buffaloes. Kathiawad has got 
a goodly number of bulls but 
lacks in male buffaloes. 

What is wanted however for a bettor breed of the agncuituial cattle is not the ntimbcr 
of hulls but the supply of a superior breed of them. It is worthy of note here that the Agiicul- 
tund department of the State baa directed its attention towards this object and arranged 
to supply a superior breed of Kankrej and Gii bulb to villages which need them, under the rules 
framed in this behalf. 

15. Population and Milk-Supply -The question of milch cattle leads us to the considera¬ 
tion of milk supply iu relation to the population of the State. The following Table gives the 
comparative proportions of persons per each head of milch cattle and supply of milk per head 
of population :— 
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Unlike all other divisious, Kathiawad has more cows than buffaloea, A cow however docs not 
give as much millr as a buffalo; of the two the latter is the more important. In o^er therefore 
to properly assess the quantity of milk supply, we will have to fii values for their capacity to 
supply milk. At the last census, it was assumed that “ in Kathiawad, the cows can rightly 
be considered equal in milk supply to the buffaloes of that division. North Gujarat cows are 
useless lor milk giving purposes, and can safely be ignored. In the remaining two divisions 
from the point of view of milk giving proportion, the cows may be coiwidered in rat to of four 
cows to one bu&lo in Central Gujarat and two in South Gujarat”, According to the above 
computation of the number of milch cattle and taking an average supply of 4^ seers of milk per 
day per each head of cattle, the average supply of milk per head of population comes to three 
quarters of seer per day in the State, Kathiawad has got the highest supply, it bei^ one seer 
per head. Central Gujarat supply is the least while that in North and South Gujarat is .67 
and .54 seers reapectivciy. Comparing the present average with that during previous 
decade we find that the flituation is worse in all the districts except in Central Gujarat where 
it has coutinued to be the same. Milk U an important item of nourishment fi)r life and should 
therefore earnestly eng^ the attention of both the Govemuient and the people to improve 
its supply partiouioriy as the bebef is growing that coming geneiattons are deteriorating in 
healt^ness day by day. 

16. CoocIb^o —B efore clomng however, it must be mentioned that though the decade 
was a fairly healthy one, it did not result in a relative rise in the supply of agriculliiral 
cattle. The deficiency appears to be due to loss through migratton, co^quent on the dose 
sncceasion of years of depression during the latter part of the decade, which forced the people 
to part with their cattle more than before. Ten years is too long a period to assess the 
sufficiency or otherwise of the agrjcultiirol stock and the contributory canses leading thereto. 
It is therefore ooce again sugg^ted and hoped that Government will order the census of 
livestock to be token every five ycota to get at the real state of things. 
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APPENDIX V 


FOOD SURVEY OF PRrNClPAl- CASTES IN BARODA STATE 

Da, F, P, AxTiAp Ph.D. (Ecqn.)^ lrONiK>N, F.S*3. 

and 

RS. Kale, B.A- (Bom,), A.R.S.L (Lono.), F.A.RS. (N. Y.) 


I* General Cnnsuleratio&s : IntroduclQry —ludividual and oommmia] depend 

primarily upan the health and strength of the 
popntace, and these m turn, to a material 
extent, upon its dietary. Food provides not 
only heat and energy but also body-building 
tisaue and bone-building calcium. Usage and 
tradition have tested the utility of foods and 
have accustomed particular people to parti¬ 
cular dietaries. Hence the dificrence that 
obtains between diets according to climate^ 
region^ race or religiou. Any deviation from 
the tested path^ if not demonstrably for the 
better, h bound to lead to malnutrition and 
contribute to a slctckening of grow-tb and 
dScienev and a shortemiig of the span of life. 

The maiguml diagrams will show how' we 
stand in comparison with the rest of India 
and other countries in this latter connection^ 


It is not even that this short span of life 
is full of sw^eetness and frugrnnee like that of 
the Alpine flower. The Raj and India ^nnrally are more prone to ill-health than other 
countries. Taking the same countries into account die position stands;— 

It is obvious then that life in Baroda 
though capable of showing a better atatistical 
position than that in the rest of Indian is 
both short and miserably lived. The principles 
underlying the maintenance of bodily he^th 
are either not known or the knowledge 
being there, are mcapablc of being observed. 

2- Food ComtKMxtioiA — Confining atten¬ 
tion to dietetics for the present, 
can be olaafufied into fats, carbohydrates, 
proteins ^ essential salts, vitamins and water— 
the food sextet. It is the difFerciicc in the 
proportions constituting the article under 
examination that accounts for i ts characteristio 
appearance, flavouror taste. Human physique 
and human mind being in need of a certain 
proportion of each under varying conditions 
of climate, exertion, etc*, it is necessary so to 
choose one's food as to supply them with these 
in the correct compound so as to obviate any 
chance of malnotrition and consequently of 
disease, ill-bealth or premature death arising,* plant or animal ofgamsm can neither como into 
oxistcnce, nor grow nor fiuiction in the absence of a supply of certain basic chemical ele¬ 
ments, Life will cease if the supply is discontinued» Disease will result if the supply is 
deficient or ill-balanced in its chemical composition. -A recent authority thus tabulates the 
Food composition, its uses, and requiiemeQta.f 

* For fthdiriDg iource* vf food SUtem^qt C it ihb qod 

f A. n. B&mesik Seknst, p. 
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APPEKI>nC V—FOOD SURVEY OF PRINCTFAli CASfTKS 
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3. Functiaw of Food— Human food in fact has a four-fold function to perform—{i) 
to supply the elements necessary to build up living cells, (ii) to supply the energy and heat 
necessary for movement and action, internal and estcmal, (mi) to regulate the vital processes 
of the body in such a hamionioua manner as to give the body a tone of health and well-being, 
and lastly (iu) to add to the joys of life. 


4. Energy value: calories— Like aU other scientiats, the bio-chemiat adopts a unit 
of measurement—a yardstick-to test the ade<iaacy or otherwise of the heat and energy value 
of (^et to cater to these requirements. He reduces ^ foods to their calorie value. Technically 
a calorie » a unit of heat or energy sufficient to r^ the temperature of a pound of water by 4 
degrees Fahrenheit or a Kilogram of water to one degree Centigrade. It has been demon¬ 
strated by eipeimente upon respiration calorimetetB that food consumed in the body gives off 
apprOJiimatelv the same amount of heat or energy as wheu burnt in a calorimeter. The bio* 
chemist has thus determined the actual calorie consumption of food per hour as under 


APFfiOXlMATB AVERAGE OF THE ENEHOY EXPENDITURE PEE HOUR, UNDER DEFFEBINO 
CONDmOKS OF ACTIVITy, OP AN AVERAGE SI^D MAN IN BARODA, 
WEIGHING 65 KILOGRAMS (121 Ibs.):— 
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Nor doea this eonBiuiiption depend upon aotivity or want of it alone^ » a Tit^ factor 
determining caloric need. The growing child, for example, needs over and abore the uiraal 
ration for heat and energy and replacemont of worn out tissue&p from fifteen pet eent of energy 
^ue of the food, to forty per cent of protein, for purposes of growth alone. After the first 
year while the allowance of food per unit of time may increase, it decreases per unit of weight. 
This reijuirement may be tabulated aa under:— 



For boys aud girls of growing age, in colder countries, the caloric requirernenta have 
been computed aa under. It La necesaaiy to ^int out that takiii^ infanta aa proportions of 
adults as regards caloric needs ia utterly tnkleading. The food requirements of a family derntod 
calculation with reference to each indiridual constituent of the family, considered in celarion 
to age, aex, occupation, physical exertion, etc,;— 
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however, though an important and for the dietician an indispensable unit of 
measurement, should not occupy the whole of the canvas. Caloric measuremeat is only a 
quantitative test. Healthy functionmg depends upon calories generated from particulai ele¬ 
ments in partioiUar proportions. Thus clones genotat^ from caiboby^tea could never 
replace those generated from proteins. Each group has its assigned fuuctiou to perform and 
it is quite possible to overfeed a man calorifically until be starves to death. Voit relates, how 
an physician died a victim to Lis own e^riment of nourishing himself on sugar alone 

for a month—a diet which undoubtedly supplied him with the required number of calories. 
For whereas the sugar would generate heat and energy to keep the physical machine going, 
the absence of a tissue building protein P:igcther with that of the soluble vitamitia and the 
regulating salts, meant that ^ subjected himself continuously to a state of nutritic atarvation. 
Mra. Strongs studies for Baioda show that though rice would oo«t only an anna per 1000 
calories, ghet five auuas and three pies, and mUk five aunaa and nine pies, for an equal number of 
calories we find that not even the poorest family lives exclusively on rice. Resort is sJways 
had to other articles in however deficient a quantity, and however poor a quality. One 
of these essential substances is protein. 

S. Pnrtebs— Investigations show that the protein requirements of the body can be 
set out with fair precision. Recent experiments have demonstrated the enormous waste that 
an nnneoesaatiiy high protcld diet used to entail, tnfar alia, by reason of an immense strain 
upon the digestion to grind up food in quantities that the b^y could not possibly absorb. 
“ A drily metabolism of proteid matter equal to an exchange of 0.10 to 0.12 grams of nitrogen 
per kilogram of body weight is quite adequate for physio1o;^ori needs, provided a sufficient amoimt 
of nou-nitiogeuous foods—fats and carbohydrates—U i^en to meet the energy requirements 
of the body ^ An allowance of fiO grams is thus theoretically adequate, but a margin of safety 


U Cluttendeai Tht .nTsliTliDii o/ J/eia, p. 2^. 
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in addition, to this ia neccasaiy, Mia. Strong puts this figure at TR grains^ and it b proposed to 
adopt this as the standard requirement for study. Proteins again i^fier mAteriiily U'ttr M. 
Aniinal proteins eontaiiung certain animo-acids being nearly of tlie same composition aa human 
tissue are the most suitable—vegetable proteins less so, Lusk is emphatic upon ^vlng milk, 
egg, fish and meat proteins a higher value over those from wheat, d/ai, potato, maUe,etc., though 
this should by no means suggest that it is impossible to obtain sufficient pro'teins from exclusively 
vegetable sources, hfilk is an ideal food, containing the required substances in an ideal blend, 
and should provide a good corrective to an otherwise Ul^balanced vegetable diet. 

6. Vitamins —Almost eqnal emphasis should be laid upon the necessity of including 
vitamins iq the diet. McCuhom in the course of hie bio^hemic experiments, found that a group 
of rate when given a diet containing If per cent butter thrived and reproduced their species. 
When however 5 per cent vegetable oil was substituted for the butter, metabolism cease^ and 
flO did reproduction. The reason obriously woa the absence of a substance which butter fat 
possesses and vegetable oil docs not. Five different varieties of these were, later found in 
different tmtural unrefined foods—all very essential for the maintenance of health, growth and 
reproduction since their absence in diet invarishiy led to disease of one sort or another. 

7. Mineral Salts —Besides these, are neewaary the mineral aalta. The natuml humaa 
instinct for sodjum chloride — ^the common table salt—is very suggestive. All natural foods 
possess this element, and a properly selected naiural diet would oontam enough salt for nutri> 
tive purposes. Modem dietaries lack this mineral element azid wo supply the deficiency to a 
certain extent by adding salt at the table- The minerals that are neoessaiy may be listed as 
potassium, magnesium, sulphur, iodine, phosphorous, calcium, iron, chlorine, sodium, etc. The 
three most important constituents in w'hicii human diet is likely to be deficient are calcium, 
phosphorous and iron, each of these forming a constituent of our bones, tissue and blood. 

8. Prefatory Note upon the Investigation : The CoUectUHi of the Data —By order of 
His Highness the Maharaja Baheb, a dietetic sur\^ey of the whole Baj was undertaken along 
with the general census operations. The purpose was to investigate into the sufficiency or 
otherwi-w of the nutritive v&lnc of the food, normally consumed by His Highnesa'a subjects. 
A questioonairc was issued to the census committees in two parts, the first, of a general nature, 
the second relating to articles compo-sing the dietary, their quantity and quality with 
reference to each group or caste in the taliika. ^3 dietaries have been thus examined, 

3. linaitatiDns of data— It needs of course to be realised that a dietetic survey 

is more likely to give precise resulta if entrusted as his whole time work to a bio-chemist than 
when ent^ted os a side-iseue to a statistician. The piece de resistance is in the collection of 
data. It is, in the first place, impossible to give the exact weight or measurement of the quantity 
taken per day particularly with reference to the non-standartUsed non-commercialised home 
prepared dietary of the Indian. The quantity bought at the grocers can hardly fumkb a clue, 
a,i the edible portion in many casea niay differ, both as regards chemical properties as well aa 
nieasurement, from the quantity purchoaed, \Yben the unit of measurement is the dailv 
dietary, as it was with re^rd to the present investigation, each little inaoeuracy eontribut'i 
towards awdling the maigin of error in the monthly dietary. And the mouth has to be brought 
in as the intermediate unit if the occasional deviations from the nomal beaten track ate 
to bo taken into considemtion. The usually rice and ifijri eating Patidar indulges not infre¬ 
quently in wheat and hodti and the Brahmabbat in wheat and havtua. This applies with greater 
force to the non-vegetarian portion of the population. Mainly, it Pccms, because of economic 
xeasons the deviation from yegetarianiam is fairly unusual and if the Parsis and to a less extent 
Mahomodans are excepter!, indulgence in non-vegetarian diet in the normally accepted European 

Sense of the term—fish and meat for each of the two meals and eggs for breakfast_-is wholly 

absent. The Rajput takes meat and fish but once a week, and eggs but once a fortnight, while 
the Bbangi and the Dbed resort to a smaller quantity of it even less frequently. 


10. EKfficuItws b oo sisning Chemical Valuei—It is nccessarv to make a reference 
to the enormous difficulty encountered in the process of reducing the food articles 
to their chemical values. BioHihemiatry is in iu infancy in India, and barring e.xccptiona 
little work has been done upon Indian foodstu*. Results are available, no doubt, of* tests 
made in English or American laboratories upon their own foods. NattiraJly enough, they 
concentrate upon the standardised marketable pocket foods or restaurant served varieties 
—t^y appbcftble to our conditions. Again when equivalents are found for articles common 
to both dietaries, it is but to be expected that their values differ beoanse of climatic factors 
anddifitetic requirements of the people. An American Mutton chop, for example, has a caloric 
VT^ue of 1660 calories per lb., contains IS per cent of protein and 31.4 per cent of fat while 
the leanest portion, the leg, generating 795 calorics will have 13.6 per cent protein and27 4 
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per c^jnt fat*, Tlie ladian meat on the other hand cquala between 6?6 and 672 in fuel valoe^ 
baa between 21.05 and 25.36 per cent pmtem and between 4.38 and 7.S8 per cent of fat\ 
Even in cases where Indian values are available, the regional peculiarities make vnrieties different 
in their chemical valtic and it is the sphere of the food chemist to say whether or not the 
varieties exanunedinCoonoor—values whereof have here been adopted—have theaatne oheitnical 
values as those applicable in the different portions of the Baj. Attempt has of coumo been 
made to obtain Indian values wherever possible, but in aome cases, resort had to be had— 
particularly regarding the examination of mineral salt contents—to some Amerioan analysis, 

II, Analysia of Diets t Foodstuffs of Common Consumption ^Several articles^ it wiM be 
observed from the tables^ are common to all castes. Amongst these are rice, (fa/ (ptdse)t 
potatoes, greens and one or more cerealfi—either wheat oijuwar or bc^jri. So also are the dress¬ 
ings and reasoning substances like chillies, spices, salt, oil and ^Aee. Some of the latter, oil and 
gh€€t for escample, though not eaten mairdj for their food value contribute mnteriaJly to it. 
Thus whereas a lb. of greens^he eggplant has been taken as a representative sample—generates 
130 calories energy, a tola and a quarter oi oil or a tola and half of ghee or three tolas of chillies or 
gpices—pepper taken as representative—used to season the greens, generate os much more. 
In broad terms it may be laid dowm that the main energy providing subatanecs are rice, dat 
and one or more other cereala,—wheat beirig a luxury to all except the higher caatea,—while 
dot and milk mth curds occasionally thrown in, provide for the protein requirements. In 
themselves these latter would be woefully deficient in protein, considering that their intake m 
verv limited by reason of their bulb. Cereals aUo contribute a lai^ part of the protein 
Intake. Thb of course tabes it for granted that they are consuiiied in their normal and un¬ 
refined state, fiu as not to deprive them of their natural constituents. 

12* DieU in different Ciiftea —Of the Belectcd castes whose dietary was finally 
submitted for examination, a dozen ore vegetarians and an oqiud number non-vegetariao, the 
whole group constitutmg 46 per cent of the popnlation of the The presence of Thakardas, 
Muslims, Rajputs, Bhils and Dheds in the latter category however accounts for their oonstituting 
a major proportion of the dietaries aualjTsed, f.r., 30,63 per cent of the population or 69*5 
percent of those under survey. Table A (Summary Table) shows the w hole position afc a glance. 
It requirea how^ever to be Bupplemented by an explanator}" note. The requisite standard haa 
been taken at the minimum necessary for maintenance of human health, on the basis propounded 
by Mrs, .4. 6. Strong, formeTly Director, Household Arts, in the State, The figures that she 
sets out^ however, m,, 3 t 5CK] to 3,000 calories of luel value, 75-90 grams of protein, ,45 to ,67 
grams of calcium, D44 grains of phosphorous and .015 grams of irem, make no allowance for 
wastage. It has been proved thou;^,^ that fiot all the food intake is likely to be assimilated 
in the system. It is usual therefore to deduct 10 per cent from the theoretical caloric value 
of a mixed diet to aUow for the loss due to non-assimilation vrhich is more marked on a vegeta ble 
than on an animal diet^. Colonel ilcCorrison, the Director of Nutritional Research at the 
Pasteur Institute, Coonoor, applies this wastage allowance with uniform legnlarity* After 
reducing the dictarj^ to its daily chemical value, ID per cent has, in every case, been deducted 
to provide for this wastager ^^id the remainder tested against the standard sat by Mrs. Strongs 
This seems to be the falre^it prooedurc^ since, it is not so much the mere intake^ as the actual 
function of t he Intake in a normal human organism, that should be the purpose ofadietetie survey. 
Mrs. Strong's standards bave thus been taken as criteria of effective oonaumption or in other 
words of actual aUoriJlion necessary into the That tim was her intention is evident 

from the values assigned by her to a mmimmn and a maximum diet theoretically planned by 
her, where Jhe values compare as under* 
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Thcacj it should be noted, are the absorption standards fora clerk, kc., foe a man of seden¬ 
tary pursuits^ Not atl the castes here scheduled however are prone to pnrsmts invoking physi¬ 
cal nou-activityi and it is quite conceivable that for healthy functioning of the human machme^ 
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absorption sbonld increase por* * pmiu with the expendituie of cne^ involi^ in AO active 
avocation. The largest group of people amongat the veget^ans, the Lews PatKMra, ore thus 
cultivators and not clerks, and it would have been only fair to judge their eSective o<^ump- 
tion agunst a high standard—eay 2,750-3,000 calories and &0 grams of protein, etc. The same 
remarks apply to the varied categories of BratmaBs, few of whom pursue their traditional 
P,,11in{ir Amongst the non-v^etarians, but few may belong to sedentary professions, tor a 
Knltf of them are pet^ traders, cultivators, weavers and agricultural labourers'. There were tiro 
motives however in making the nunimiun, as against a flexible adaptable standard, the touch- 
stoue. The questionnaiiea issued in the first place had taken account of only certain items of 
food, to the exclusion of others. Thus tea, sugar and butter milk, to common Imowlcdgo 
figuring on the menu of every cs«te, fail to appear on the questionnaire, if not the 
first two, the last is certakdy an item of conaitferable importance from the dietetist’s point of 
view, ea^ialiy when its almost general use is borne in mind. Again, with such of the data 
as is'collected, the maigiu of error in measurement needs to be accounted for in view of tbe 
agency employed to gather the information. Secondly, it was felt that the strictest fairness 
and impartiality could be betrayed by the adoption of a mi^um standard, and not a flexible 
one, where there may creep in a chance of previous ptejudicea—nurtured upon the catchword 
of India’s starving miUiona"—influencing the judgment in assigning absorption level to each 
caato individually. 

13. Cnlnrift in Food* of DUfereot Castei —Examining Table A, in few instances it will 

be noted, docs the calorie value exceed the minimum requirement. .Amongst the vegeta¬ 
rians the Patidar, the Audich Brahman and the Dasha Lad Vania belong to that category; 
amongst the non-vegetarians, the Thakardaa and the Golas. The range of such excess is how¬ 
ever very limited, being from 86 to 216 in the first catc^ry and from 183 to 317 in the second. 
In terms of tdas of rice, these calories mean at their highest 216-f 45, ».«. 4.8 and 317 -r45 i.e., 
7.04. The however are the usual feature, ranging from 24 calories among the 

Anavala Brahmans to 465 amongst the Kachhiyas, and. from 34 amongst the Muslims to 1165 
amongst the Dublaa. The vegetarian is defective up to 465.5“45. t,e., 10.3 and the non¬ 
vegetarian up to 1165.1 t-45, i.e., 25.8 tciax of rice per day. This, if anything, oorroteiat^ 
Mrs. Strong’s anolysia in 1920 of the military rations, where the combatants fall short in their 
diet by lOO CBbrics, and the non-combatanta by as many as 433 calories. The Malyais ^de 
by a bio-chemist in Madras, of an average non-vegetarian Hindu diet indicates a similar deficiency 
in caloric value, though the standard against which the diet was tested here was nearer 3,000 
than 3,500 *. 

14. Protela Consiuaption- -IVi Tiiin g to proteins, the analysis onfolds a more doleful tale 
The vegetarians barring two exceptions,—Lewa Patidars and .Aadich Brahmans,—ore all under 
pro\-ided. The surplus though, in the case of the Patidars and Andich Brahmans, of 6.3S and 
4 42 cqi^s 6.38-^2.40 and 4.42-r2.40—no more than 2.65 and 1,85 (oJat of meat. The 
deficiencies range from 3.70 fofaj for Brahmabhats to 19.26 tdoi for Kanaaras. The Patidar’s 
position is the strongest by rirtue of his consomption of dal, milk and curds, and though other 
^tea resort to these three articles too, their consumption la limited both in quantity and 
frequency. This only illustratefl the point previously set out, ma. that milk and milk pi^ucte 
alone can provide an appropriate corrective to a vegetarian diet. The non-vegetarians ate in this 
regani better situated with four castes enjoying a surplus of from 1-02 grams to 21.03, equal 
in meat value to .45 to 8,76 fo&w. It will be noticed though that except in the case of the Parsi 
where the percentage is 41,1 and the Mahomedan whose percentage is 27.3, the proportion 
the noQ-vegetarian group of foods contributea to the total protein supply is very liniit^. And 
since ooine of them resort to milk products in as large quantities as the vegetarians do, it may be 
suggested that it is only to supply the want of tmimo-acids in their otherwise vegetarian diet 
deficient in milk proteins, that they have recourse to animal food. It is even possible that the 
fact that the vegetarians fail to get any complete protein from the source of the bulk of their 
protein supply, which milk is not, leaves their diet, theoretically at least, more deficient than 
that of the non-vegetarians who do get a somll supply of these complete proteins. 

15. relniiir in Vegetarian Diet— With regaM to calcium, (fef, milk and curds a^n 
constitute the principal sources of supply. The Patidars scon again with a surplus of .225, i.«., 
SOpercentof theiequirement. It is to be noted that of the monthly supply of 22.473 grama 
in case of the Lewa Patidar these three items account for no less than 19.98, ia, 88.88 per 
cent—and with n^aid to the Nagar for 16.40 out of a total 19.54,83,8 pCT cent. Simi¬ 
larly the uae of r niik and curds puts the Dcccani Brahman in a favomable situation. The diets 
deficient in calcium, it will be foimd, are deficient also in milk and cords, dal being included 
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flverywherc m a simller or larger quantity* An inapecdon of the hoH' vegetarian diets—most 
of them poor in calciimi—-confirms this statement. For though the Farsi and the Mshoinecian 
diets show a substantial consumption of non-vegelarbLn fooda, their volnes renmin more or le^ 
deficient in respect of this substance. U some intrusion upon the sphere of the bio-chetnist is 
permitted, it may be suggested that the typical tall and broad stmoturo of the Patit^ has 
some correlation with the sufficiency of his oalcinm supply which goea to give tone to hia bony 
frame-work. 

r 

16. Photphoroua-produciiig Foodi —By far the strongiest position obtains with regard 
to phosphorous supply, amongst the vegetarians particularly. Only the KocLhiya, the Bhavser 
and the Kansara has a small deficiency, while the surpluses range him . ISfO in the case of Nagar 
Brahmans to .590 in the case of Brahiuabbats„ It is notable that Mrs. Strong'a analj^ia 

a similar atirplus in phosphorous, not only in the case of the better fed mihtajy combatantj 
but even regarding the apparently half-starved follower*. The most potent source of 
phosphorous is doi, with wheat and bajri closely following. These being the principal items 
in a vegetarian dietary^ the surplus can be easily explained. Coming to the non-vegetarians, 
the position becomes less favourable with aix of the eleven castes suSering a substantial defici¬ 
ency ranging from . 126 to .581 grams whilst the rest enjoy a surplus between .235 and .351 
grams. It will be noted that the deficient diets err in respect of a shorter than usual supply 
of dal^ and often a total absence of wheat. Though milk and curds contribute towards phos¬ 
phorous supply, the gap left by dnlp wheat and bajri is difficult to fill up. And animal food even 
amongst the hulk of the non-vegetarians is too poor in quantity to compensate for the ab¬ 
sence of other phosphorescent items. 

17. Shortage of Iron —^Iron appears to sufier a general deficiency^ as great as th^t of 
protein. Only the Andich Brahmans aud the Nagftrs have a small surplus and the defioienoy 
among the rest ranges from .0007 to .0054 in a tots] requisite supply of *015 grama^ Dat^ 
wheat and salt are the principal souioes in order of importance aiuou^'t the vegetarians. The 
consumption of salt bei^ for obvious reasons hmited^ the Audichas by reason of a liberal supply 
of both and the Nagars for whom wheat constitutca a major portion of their total cereal supply 
find themselv^ favourably situated^ whilst the Patidar who consumer no li^ of di$l than the 
other neighbouring castes, suffers a deficit—the only one in his dietary,—because of his confining 
wheat to occasional use only, Amongj^t the non-vegetarians the surplus ocenra only with * 
castes in habitual use of mutton, etc.—the Mahomedan and the Paml. In their case too, to this 
source—meat and eggs—is added a moderately liberal supply of wheat and lioiff. It is notkie- 
able that even amongst the Patsis, the non-vegetarian items do not account for more than 
*25 grams of iron out of a total monthly supply of *71 grains, whilst wheat happens to be the 
largest single supplier of the substance. 

18. Vitaminf s the Abtence of » Measure —With regard to the presence of vitamins in 
the diet, it is icgrcttabic that no yardstick to measure tbeir presence quantitatively b available* 
The substance did not occur in the bio-cheraiat^s stock of trade tmtil after the World War, when 
the efiect of deviations from natural foods was studied as an important dietetic problem. Only 
recently have five Vitamins been isolated and their function, in promoting and regulating health, 
metabolismtreprodnction, etc. determined. Though cereals and pulses do contain them in small 
quantitiesr it is mostly animal product^ like milk, curds, ^hee, mutton and eggs which x^ssess 
them In any abundance* Other articles of diet being the same, Don-vegetariauB will there foie 
enjoy an advantage over their vegetarian brethren, in respect of vitamin supply. Considered 
generally, however, it seems veiy uidikdy that the substance is available in adequate propor¬ 
tions. A rough test the bio-chemkt apphes to ascertain the presence of vitamins is whether the 
food is taken m its natural form and bears the niinqml aalta normally occurring i n it* When 
the gemi is removed from the grain, for example from the w^heat, in the process of bleaching the 
Hour or of polishing the ricje,^ the effects arc baneful both upon the salts and the vitamins* If 
this principle is acceptable^—that the preseuec of salts will insure the presenco of vitamins along¬ 
side ^ a deficiency iu the salt supply can only lead us to conclude that the vitamin allowauce k 
also short. 


t9. Coadtuoioa: the Ideal Diet —CotLsSdeted in broad aspects, the survey gives rather 

alarming results* The Audich Brahmans alone emerge successful through the testj_ 

though with a very narrow maigm aometimes^—with the Lews Patidam clooe upon their heels. 
The reasons for the deficit may be variously stated from rank poverty in the case of Dublos to 
ignorance of dietetic principles in the case of the Parsis. The nartow uniformity of the diet is 
another notable feature, though the want of scope in the questionnaire may have a great deal 
to do with the results obtained. It seems certainly essential that Hk Highness's subjects should 


• Vide article in the InciLtu^ Joixmal of SoceoIo^^ VoL pL 194. 
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eat more food of better quality, greater variety and riober cbemi^ ^ 

place to conclude wttlt a daily dietary tbeoreticaliy applicable to In^ w_ e . y 
bio-cbemiat (Coloael McCaixieott). It wiU be noted that his requisite standard w far logher than 
that adopted lor the purposes of om teat*. 
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D^CLY BPraonva OONSO'MPnOSf in diets of selected castes 


TABLE A 

Daily Effective Consumption in Diets of Selected Castes 
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TABLE B 

Chemical Composition of the Everyday Food of Typical Castes 
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TABLE B 

Chemical Composttion op the Everyday pood of Typical Casies 
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TABLE B 

Chemical Composition op the Everyday Food of Typical Castes 
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STATEMENT C 

SouBCEB OP Food Elements 




SoiTHCEa 




Vvg«tLbJs 
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CHAPTER DC 

LITERACY 


I 1. Consideration of Absolute Figures 

295. Reference to Statistics^ —^Tke statistics round whicli tliis chapter 
ia written are of three kinds. In the fiiat place with a view to test how far the 
educational policy of the State has succeeded in liquidating ignorance, the census 
so devised its questionnaire as to enable the figures compiled to divide the popula¬ 
tion into three categories: (a) literates who are able to read and write in any 

language, (6) partiafly literates, who though not able to combine both functions 
of reading and writing are still able to read only, and (cj wholly iUiteratea, com¬ 
prising the rest of the population w^ho have not these qualifications. 


These three categories were introduced in 1921, and have been continued in 
this census also. Secondly the census sought to know how far people wete ac¬ 
quainted with ElngUsh on the one hand and Hindi and Urdu on the other. Apart 
&om these two kinds of figures, this chapter presents details of schools and 
sn bftlaTs obtained from the Education department and seeks to correlate them 
with literacy results. The census figures are compiled in :— 

(«) Impeiial Tabic XllI which gives the general results by age, sex and 
religion, first for the whole State, and then, for the City and the 
different administrative divisions. 

(if) Imperial Table XIV, which gives the number of literates and litcTates 
in English (aged 7 and over) in selected castes, arranged into three 
classes—Advanced, Intermediate and Illiterate—according to a 
percentage scale already explained in the Chapter on Civil Condition. 

(m) State Table II, which gives the population by talukas distributed by 
religion, sex, age and literacy. 

(w) State Table VI which has six parte, Parts A to C giving details of li teracy 
by script, Parts I) and E showing figures of full and partial literacy 
by age, sex and chief religions in all the talukas and towns of the 
State. Part F shows Utcracy for wards of the City. 

In respect of these tables, it is necessary to mention that in Imperial Table 
XIII, all persons returned as “ literate ” lielow 5 years of age were neglected, ^d 
the age-groups of literates were also smoothed like those of the general population 
[vide Chapter IV). 


296. Basis of Figures —As progress in this regard is a matter of vital 
interest, literacy figures in the difierent censuses have to be compared, and it is 
necessary therefore to know how far, if at all, the basis of the statistics has altered 
from decade to decade. Literacy is defined since 1911 as the ability to read a 
letter from a friend and to write a reply to it. In 1901 no general indication was 
given as to the standard to be adopted when a person was to be entered as a 
liteiate. In 1911, instTuctions as to what constituted a person’s literacy were 
first laid down in the handbook for the superior census staS: the enumerators 
being left with the general instruction that one’s claim to be able “ both to read 
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and write ftay language ” eliouJd be allowed without denaui. In 1921 and 1931, 
the more detailed test applied in 191 1 was included in the general jnstructionfl 
which were broadcast to all enunierators. In the instruction classes, special em¬ 
phasis was laid on this point, it was desired that the liteia^ record was to be 
strictly confined to those who w’ere able to read and WTite. ^ With a view to this 
end. the category of the partially literate was specially dev^d in 1921, (») as a 
check on indiscriminate returns of persons whose claims to literacy <^d not come 
up to the standard reejnixed, and (it) as a valuable indication hy which we coidd 
gauge the extent of the lapse from literacy in later ages. The test for partial 
literacy laid down since 1921 is the ability to read printed or other books or letters ; 
but mere power to scrawl a signature was not enough. There is another point to 
be remembered while comparing figures prior to 1901. In 1881 and 1891, there 
were three categories—^literate, learning and illiteiate. The division seemed natural 
enough, but in practice it gave rise to many anomalies. In the first place it was 
not logical, because a learner may be either literate or not able to read and write 
at all. Secondly the return was vitiated by the omission “ at one end of chUdren 
who had not been long at school and at the other, of many of the more adviced 
students who returned themselves as literates. There were thus marked discre¬ 
pancies between departmental returns and the census figures of chUdmn under 
instruction.” For these reasons, only the twn broad categories of literate ^d 
illiterate "were retained by the all-India census, while the addition of the third 
category of partial literacy in the State census helped materially to enhance the 
relative* accuracy of the returns. For those who were able to read only, the 
instruction was first to enter a cross (or ** no ”) agamst coluiim 16 and then^in the 
line below it, against the query, “If not literate, whether able to read only, ” enter 
the afiirmative sign. 

297* Data regarding Groups— In regard to the second kind of statistics, 
it is also necessary to find out the basis of the figipes. Knowledge of English is 
always part, of the census questionnaire regarding literacy. Here again the stand¬ 
ard has varietl a little from time to time, though formal instructions have not 
been much altered. Knowledge of English mote or le.s.s involves ability to read 
and write in it. The ability to speak it is not asked for here, as in the Ceylon 
Censuses of 1911 and 1921. In 1991, literacy b the prmcipal scripts was recorded. 
Ten years after, compilation by scripts was ab^doued. In 1921, it was ^am 
btroduced, but endless difficulties were experienced at the tabulation stage; 
the different combinations led to complicated sortbgs. Claims to polylingualism 
were so extravagant that the results compiled were not of much value. ^ In the 
present census, we decided to conform to the all-India minimum b this regard 
contenting ourselves merely to record scripts of Hindi or Urdu. Where a person 
claimed knowledge of Hindi or Urdu b addition to his mother tongue, he had 
simply to show it as an additional qualification ; he had first to write “ 7®^ ” te 
the general query whether he was literate or not and then enter "yes” gainst one 
or other or both of the scripts w*hich he professed to know. If a person was literate 
in English, whether it was his mother tongue or not, he was to be shown as literate 
in column 16 and literate m English in column 17. Lastly it must be remember^ 
that a person was not directly asked if he’was literate, or at bast partially so, b 
his own vernacular. If he was shown as literate b column 16 without any men¬ 
tion of script, it was presumed that he was so in his own vernacular; though the 
presumption is not always correct. Many Deocanis residmg m the State and 
educated m the schools where there is no facility of teachbg b Marathi learn 
only to read and write m Gujarati. Owing to similar causes, many Gujarat Mi^ 
Ibis, although claimmg Hindustani as their vernacular, read an<i write only m 
Gujarati. 

298. General Results— The number of literates b the State has mcreased 
from 272,418 to 434,734 ot by 162,316 or over 59 per cent. Takbg the figures by 
aex, the Jiiale literates have increased to 355,067 or by 54 per cent while the female 
literates have nearly doubled themselves, havbg grown from 41 ,300 to 79,607 or by 
93 per cent. MTierever there is scope for berease, the number of literates has 
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increased by leaps and bounds. The State consists of the Cfity, 33 ma^ls and S 
peta mahals. In 27 mahals, the increase is well over 50 per cent in respect 
of jnales and 100 per cent in resMct of females. In the whole of MelmQa 
<pranit female literacy has jncreased by 136 per cent. Palsana, Kodinar, Tilah- 
wada and Dhari mahals record increases in female Literacy from 200 to 337 pet 
cent. Padia (196 per cent), Baroda (191), Vaghodia (191), Bhadran (168), Dabnoi 
(192) in Baroda ; Mahuva (181) in Navsari prant \ Sidhpur (190), Visnagar 
(189) and VijapQr(185) in Mehsana prwit, and Khamba (189) in Amreli come next 
in order of progress in female education. In male literacy, the highest increases 

recorded are in Tilakwada (205), Baroda 
(101), Kodinar (98), Vaghodia (97), 
Padra (88), Bhadran (87), Mahuva (84), 
Visnagar (81) and Vyara (80). The 
marginal table gives the general rate 
of increase in literacy by sex in the 
different divisions (with the highest 
ratio recorded for both sexes within each 
division). In Baroda City and Oklia- 
mandal, the smallest rates of increase 
are registered in the fonner because 
there is the least scope there for further 
advance under present social conditions; 
and ID the latter, because owing to 
the backward nature of the country 
and the continued seasonal depres¬ 
sions, compulsory proHsions were relax¬ 
ed and the schools declined both in 
number and attendance. 

299. Variation in Number of literates in the Main ReUgions The 

marginal table has l>een pre¬ 
pared to show the compa¬ 
rative variation in the general 
strength as well as in literacy 
under each main religion. The 
minor groups like Aiyas, 
Brehmos, Sikhs, etc., have 
been omitted. It is interesting 
to find amongst Parsis, who 
had already attained to high 
literacy in 1921, that there is 
so little scope for further 
advance that their total 
strength and the number of 
literates amongst them have 
declined at the same rate. At 
the other end of the scale in 
educational advancement, the decline in literacy amongst the followers of Tribal 
religions has kept pace with their decline in numbeTs, The Jain rate of progress 
in literacy is almost double that of the increase in their numbers. Hindu Brab- 
mn-nip TCCoids three times the rate of general increase in the ranks of its literates. 
Amongst Muslims for every individual added to their total ranks more than 4 have 
joined the ranks of their literates. But the most satisfactory progress is amongst 
the CJhiistians. Although their numbers have actually declined, their literate 
total has increased by 53 per cent showing that there has been intensive Improve¬ 
ment Among st the converts and only those who owned nominal adlierence to 
Ghristianity have reverted back to their parent communities. 
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300. Disparity in Literacy by Sex-^WMe we are on the study of absolute 
figures we must refer to the disparity in the sexes in the matter of the 
literacy qualifications. There are 445 male literates to a hundred females 
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similarly qualified. Four out of five literate 
persons are men. Tlii& disparity continues 
tliTough all age periods os seen in the marginal 
table. While the children are at school, the 
disparity is not so obvious, as both girls and 
boys have to attend under the Compulsory Edu¬ 
cation Act. As girls leave school earlier than 
boys, (compulsion for the former being only 
from S to 12 years as against 8 to 14 for boys), 
a smaller pr^ortion of girls acquire literacy 
than boys. From the adolescent ages (10-15 
and 15-20) the disparity tends to increase, 
until women lag behmd hopelessly in the years 
after 30. In 1&21, this disparity was even more 
noticeable than now, there being 4 boys to one 
girl literate in the age-gioup 15-20. 64 per cent of male literates are aged at least 
20 years and over while only 42 per cent of female literates are of adult ag^. 
Thus while the majority of literates among men are grown up, the majority 
amongst females are in the adolescent and school-going ages, la 1921, the con¬ 
ditions were similar, only the disparity being slightly more accentuated than now. 
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§ 2. Study op Propobtiokate Figures 

301. literacy by Religion^ Sex and Age —Having studied the state of 
things as disclosed by absolute figures it is time now to turn to proportionate results. 
Let us first compare literacy ratios by religion, sex and age. The following Table 
gives the particulars of literacy results in the different religions distributed according 
to sex and age. A diagram plotting the proportionate figures of iiteracy for ^ 
ages 6 and over in each main religion is also given below the table;— 

SlTBSIllTARY TABLE I 
Literacy by Age, Sex and Religion 
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In the above table only the major religions are shown. Hindu Aiyas show 69 per 
cent literacy (74 amongst males and 37 amongst females). With Brahmos not in¬ 
cluded in the above table, as their numbers are very small, 8 out of 10 are literate - 
9 out of 10 males and 8 out of 10 females being so qualified. Next to Zoroastrians 
and Jains, Christians come up with 39 per cent literacy—followed by Hindus and 
Tribals. If the Tribals are omitted, the State proportion of literacy rises to 223. 
The Tribal literacy b pitifully low, but it shows an improvement although very 
slight on the 1921 proportions which were 20, 37 and 3 for persons, males and 
females respectively of all ages 6 and over. In the next paragraph we shall analyse 
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the Bguxes in the aro-periods of lO'laand 15-20; th^ ages are particiilaTL7 
important as they help to throw light on the efficacy of inatructionai agencies. 


LITERACY PER THOUSAND BY RELIGIONS 
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302. Variation in Dteracy in Age-Periods 1015 and 15-20—The mar¬ 
ginal table compares the literacy proportions in the two age-periods 10-15 and 

15-20 for the two ceUHuses 
in the different religionB, 
In the age-periods 10-15 
the literate proportions are 
generally higher than in 
1021, except amongst 
Jains and Parsis, who are 
created with almost un¬ 
believable proportions 
for that age in 1921. I 
suspect that in 1921, 
many of these ages, who 
should have been entered 
ae able to read only, were 
shown as literate. Other¬ 
wise, it may be stated that 
the reopening of the 
Infant standard in pri¬ 
mary schools in the State 
has helped to improve 
literacy conditions 

amongst children aged 10-16. The age-praod 16-20 indicates how far educational 
effort has succeeded with the different reli^ons. The “ Tribal ” of these ages has 
TOne even more remote from education influences in 1931 than before because of 
the withdrawal of “ compulsion " provisions from the Raniparaj tribes. Much 
stiU remains to be done to bring the sexes more to an equality in literacy, in the 
bulk of the population, although amongst Parsis and Christians the sexes are more 
or leas equal in this respect. The Jains show a considerable improvement; so do 
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to a smslleF extent tke Musi ims. Tlie Hindus show the slowest progress, presumsbly 
because as abeadv pointed out, the Hindu total in the present census is infia tM 
with the bulk of the forest tribes. 

303. ^eracy by Religion, Sex and Locality —Xow let us see how far 
the proportionate figures for r be difierent religions differ by localities; Subsidiary 
Table II gives the requisite figures in the different divisions:— 


SUBSEDIAEY TABLE II 


Literacy by Beligiqn, Sex and Locality 
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Variations in litera(^ in the different religions by locality are governed largely 
by the caste composition of the religions in particular areas. Generally Hindus 
have a lower ratio than Muslims in literacy, because the backward elements form a 
much larger proportion of the Hindus than of the Muslims. In the City, where 
the commercial and other advanced sections of Hindus predominate, the Hindu 
shows a very high ratio of S7 per cent. Christians and Farsis are mostly confined 
to Central ^d South Gujarat, only scattered families of these are met with in the 
other diti'isious. The bulk of the Jains are in Central and North Gujarat. The 
nroportions found for these religions in these areas are therefore representative. 
Muslims show a wider acquaintauce with elementaiy education than Hindus doj 
hut in the City they are fat behind. In Kathiawad and South Gujarat, gienerally 
advanced Muslim castes are met with, and their literacy is very bigli 54 . 
cent in South Gujarat. 

304. Literacy by Localities— Coming to differentiation by areas, it is 
mterestiug to study the main contrasts in urban and rural areas. Just as we 
uoti(^ in the Chapter on Occupation that a high ratio of non-agricultnial work¬ 
ers is a test of townbood, even more so does the possession of a bigli literacy 
ratio stamp an area as urban. In the margin proportions are calculated for 
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all ages 7 and over, 7 and 23, 7-33^ 17-23, 24-33 and 34 and over. The reader may 
be cautioned at the outeet that the letunis of ages among literate persons were not 
smooth^ for towns and taltikas, but only for the administrative divisions. The 
proportionate figuies of 7-33 are of great importance. The Compulsory Act was 
*^t®^ded throu^out the State iu 19D6, so that the first batch, of pupus netted 
within compulsion are not more than 34 years old to-day. This fact explains 
why the contrast between rural and urban becomes suddenly sharpened in the 
age-period of 34 and over. Up to that limit the rural areas are not very far 
behind the towns in educational progress, at least in male literacy. 

I 

305. Literacy by Age, Sex and Locality —^Turning to the difierent 
divisions the contrasts are somewhat less striking. The following Subsidiary Table 
gives the requisite ratios for literacy hy age-periods, sex and divisions: — ■ 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III 
Literacy by Aoe, Sex and Locauty 
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We see from the above table that literate persons now form 21 per cent in the 
State, One in three males, and one in 13 females,^—(5 years and over),—are able 
to read and write. But these proportions vary in the difierent age-periods and 
in different localities. The most literate age-group for either sex is 15-20, when the 
boys and girls have left or are about to leave ofi schooling. Between those ^es 
nearly half of the males, and about 15 per cent of females are literate. The most 
literate of the localities is the Baroda City, where 56 per cent of men and 21 per cent 
of women are able to read and write. In the ^e-group 16-20, Baroda City has 
more than two-thirds of its males, and one-third of its females, literate. Next, 
to the City comes Central Gujarat, which includes the enterprisii^ Charotar tract 

and Katiiiawad, which though backward in the composition of its population has 

had the longest spell of compulsory education. In female literacy Kathiawad 
even beats Central Gujarat and is only next to the City. 
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306. Literacy in Natural Areas— From uatonal diviaioiis, the analysis 
may be carried t-o natural areas. The thirteen natural sub-^viaioiue are 
arranged according to order of literacy. Here again the age returns are not 
amoothed into quinary groups, aa in the natural dimions, and the propor¬ 
tions are calculated on all peiBons aged 7 and over, children below that 
being neglected for that pur])oee. State Table V—Part D gi%'es the details of 
absolute figures from which the proportionate figures iuthe margin are calculated. 
First comes Vakal, which 
contains the City, Last, 
far behind the others, is 
Rani, where compulsion hfm 
been waived with the forest 
tribes, who form the bulk 
of the population there. 

Jn female literacy, the 
highest place goes to the 
middle Block, A map has 
been prepared and is given 
here facing this paragraph, 
to show the proportion of 
literacy per sex in each 
of these sub-divisions. The 
proportions are also calcu¬ 
lated by excluding the 
Bani tract shoeing that in 
the area of effective compul¬ 
sion 39 per cent of males 
and 12 per cent of females 
are literate in the age-period 
7-33. It appears tlmt in 
the W’hole of North Gujarat 
and the greater part of 

South Gujarat there is yet coasideTable scope for improvement. 
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307. literacy in the Age -Period 7-33 —The proportions for the ages 7-33 
may be studied a little more in detail so that the special influence of compulsory 
education may be isolated, Amreli mahal forms part of the Middle Block 
the literacy figures for this mahal are of special interest as compulsion here was 
first introduced. Schools were opened on the compulsory basis of attendance in 
ten villi^es in this mahal m November 1893: compulsion was extended to Iff more 
villages in May 1896, to ten others in December 1897 and to 2D more villages in 
1899, By July 1904, two villages of this taluka were added, totalling 52 in. all. 
The process was gradual and the experi¬ 
ment was closely watched in this tract. 

Finally the Government decided to extend 
it to the whole State in 1906, The pro¬ 
gress in Amieli is seen by comparing the 
figures for ages 7-30 in 1921 with the cor¬ 
responding proportions for the sexes aged 
7-33 in 1931, Thusattliough in this tahik a, 
the experiment has been tried for the long¬ 
est period, rather a half of the male popiila- 
tion and three-fourths of the females are 
AS yet uneducated. The first thirteen years 
of the experiment were spent in habituat¬ 
ing ^ agricultuial people to the idea of 
ending their children to school. Even when compulsion became general, the 
first stcM were devoted to the oiganiisation of the machinery and the expansion 
of whools. It was only in the last 10 years, as we shall see presently that con- 
flobdation has been begun m earnest with the improvement in schools and the 
ttaining of the te^liing staS. 
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308. Literacy in Towns — State Table VI—Part E ^vee the hguxes of 

Uteiai^, in the difiereiit towns of the 
State. Literacy amongst males in 
the towns in the diHerent natural 
areas Is exhibited in the maiginal 
table. Vakal even without the City 
tanks the highest, as Padia has 
progressed remarkably hi this 
respect. Amieli town gives Middle 
Block a high place. The inclusion 
of Patan in West Kadi makes it rank 
higher than East EadI, and the 
mdustrial populat ion m Sidhpur and 
Ealot bring down the literacy ratio 
for the named area. Eani towns 
{Vysra sp^ially) tank high, because 
of their ujaiitU (higher class) popula¬ 
tion, although the whole Kani area 
makes a very poor show. In female 
literacy, Semi-llasti (with its one 
town, Mahuva) takes the highest 

rank curiously enough, with 274 females per 1,000 (aged 7 and over), 

who are able to read and write. Rasti and the 
City follow in this respect^ C'horashi, takiirip the 
lowest rank. Amongst indixidual towns Sojitia 
ranks the highest this time with 67 per cent of its 
nmle population (aged 7 and over) Jiterate. The 
City ranfe tenth in order of literacy, being beaten by 
such towns as Dwarka and ^ukheda. It is re¬ 
markable tliat the first three places in this literacy 
Competition are seemed by C'harotar towns 
Subsidiary Tabic IX printed at the end of this 
chapter gives the proportional figures for each town. 

309. literacy in the City —The distribution of literates in the City is a 

matter always of interest. In 
that connection the figures of 
the City proper and the Can¬ 
tonment have been separately 
calculated by sex for the age- 
periods 7 and over, 7-33, 
17-23, 24-33, and 34 and over. 
The figures by quinary groups 
am only work^ out for the 
City as a whole: while the 
figures for the other age- 
groups are available for the 
two diRerent parts separately. 
The immediate effect of 
schooling is seen in the age- 
period 15-26 or 17-23. The 
next age-groups (20 and over 
and 24 and over) show evi¬ 
dence of lapse into illiteracy, 

, to which the mdustrial groups 

^ pecoliwly liable. The highest proportion for males shown marginally is 
in the City prop^ in the age-^up 17-23, It is natural that this should 
he the case, as it is there alone that compulsion is enforcsed. The Camp female 
ratios are higher because of Mission activity, and the Indian Christian group 
which forms a subatantial portion of its inhabitants show a veiy general 
acquaintanne with letters. ^ ° 
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LITERACY AMONGST MALES tN SELECTED CASTES 
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310. Literacy by Wards in the City Municipal Area —^The aaalj^is by 
wards is indicative of the 
part icular areas, where the 
educational machineiy 
W’ill have to be speeded. 

State Table VI—Part F 
gives the absolute figures 
of literacy and ability to 
read only wards in the 
City municipal area. The 
mardnal table is prepar¬ 
ed therefrom. It shows 
that while gerterally 
throughout the munici¬ 
pal areUt 68 per cent of 
males, and 3t of females, 
are able to read and write 
in the age group of 17-23, 
the City ward in which the commercial castes usually reside, shows 80 per cent 
for males, and 45 for females, literate in those ages. Eaopura shows the next 
highest ratios. In Wadi which is now a decaying suburb, tW’o thirds of its males 
and over one tilth of its females, aged 7 and over, are literate. Fatebpuia as can 
be well imagined has the least educational progress. Its principal inhabitants 
are lower-class Muslims and depressed classes. 

The City compares favourably in educational progress with other cities in 
India. In 1921, it ranked only below Madras, Rangoon and Calcutta in literacy. 
In 1931 we have specially secured the figures of Bombay Citv by courtesy of the 
Superintendent, of Census Of»erations there. While our City ^las a general literacy 
of 560 per nplle amongst males, and 213 amongst females^ aged 5 and over, the 
corresponding figures for the City of Bombay are 314 and !74 only. 

311. Literacy by Caste— To show the state of things in the different castes, 
Imperial Table XIV (Literac^^ 
by selected castes) has been 
compiled from which the pro¬ 
portionate figures have Ijeen 
calculatefl for Subsidiary 
Table X at the end of this 
chapter. The margin collects 
the principal ratios. Imperial 
Table XIV like its compamon 
Tables VIII and XI has been 
prepared on the basis of a 
literacy percentage scale. 

The Advanced section con¬ 
sists of those castes and groups 
amongst which the literate 
males constitute at least half 
of their sex agetl 7 and over. 

To this section i>eIong all 
Brahmans and Vanias, the 
writer castes, Brahmabbats, 

Barots, Marat ha Kshatryas, 

IjCwa Patidars, Bhavsars, Su- 
tars, Sonis and Ghanchis, and 
amongst Muslims, Saiyads, 

Memons, Vohras, Khojas 
and Fin jams. The Inter¬ 
mediate section consists of those castes and tribes that have a male literacy 
ratio of between tO to 56 per cent of males aged 7 and over. This large group 
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forming 41 per cent of tLe total ]iopu1atiou comprises the Imlt of the agricultur¬ 
ists, the main body of artisans, the majority of the depressed classea'and the 
more lulvanced sections of the forest trilws. The Illiterate group ranks Whind 
these two mth their literate males forming less than 10 per cent of t heir sex a^ed 
7 and oA-er. They compriae the great labouring groups, the bulk of the abori¬ 
gines and the remainder of the unclean castes. 


The proportions for each of the classes are shown in the inset and under 
Advanced figures for “ Hindu and Jainand ^‘Muslim'’, and under Intcnne- 

Tribal.” and “.Muslim,” have been gii-en separatelv. 
Under Himlu and Jam ” and “ lliisUm ” bi the Ad\'auced section, those castes 
that have the highest and lowe.st ratios in each group are also specified. 4s 
to primitive tribes and depressed classes the proiiortions for each of these 
dasses are calenjated for the Intermediate and Illiterate sections separatery. 
Finally, the ovvest ratio of all b given at the end of the table. The place for 
this uuen>nable honour goes to the Vaghris. who remain, as they tfid in 1921 
the wooden spoomsts m the literacy race. The Intermediate .Action of the 
p^iihvc tribes are the Hmduise.1 aborigines like the Chodhras, Dhankas and 
Dhodias, The castes amongst depressed classes, who have come up to the 
Memetlmte level are the Uaroda (priests of these people) with a male literacy of 
458|>erniiIH the Vankar (209) and the Chamar (132). These form nearly 80 per 
cent of the total strength of depressed classes selected for the purposes of tUs 
table. It remains to add that the iiaratlias, thanks to the encouragement of 
^ State, enjo_v a ven- liigh literacy while their brethren in 
the Deccan could show in 1021 only (j jier cent literacy amongst their males. 


312. Female Literacy in^stes- (bming to literacy amongst females, the 

Frabhu. Konkauastha. Nagar and Deshastha 
amongst the Advancecl are the few castes in which 
sexes approach parity to any extent in literacy. 
The nested showitig ^ litCT&cy rivtio 

amongst their feraale.s higlier than 300 per mille. 
Other castes which are actually more advanced 
(at least from the census point of view) than 
Prabhns and Brahmans, like Kliaflarata Vanias, 
show a peculiar indifference towards the education 
of their females. The groups like Brahmabhat, 
Bhavsar. Sutar, Ghanchi, Kachhia, Lewa Patirlar 
and Soni, vviiich owe their place in the Advanced 
liecause of the high literacy of their males are 
niarkedly backward in female education. The 
Muslims show general backwardness in girls' etlucation, the liighast proportion 
of female literates being amongst the Khojas (208) and trading Vohras (202). 
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313, Variadon in Degree of literacy in the Population -Fear was 

expressed in the iteport of 1921, that the 
spread of education with its unequal results 
in the different strata of society had helped to 
“ enforce and even widen the'e-xisting cleav¬ 
age lietvreen the classes in the comniunity.” 
The selected castes hi 1921 formed about *92 
jiercent, and those selected in 1931, about 93 
per cent of the total population. Taking 
these select^ castes as lepreseutath'e of the 
... , population bi the two censuses, and the pro¬ 

portions subsiatmg between them as holdbig true for the whole State, and apply¬ 
ing the same literacy percentage scale for both the occasions, we find the <^rtes 
that satisfied the test for the first class have increased from 11 i>er cent 
to 27 per cent, showing that they have gained largely from the Intermediate 
section, which in its turn has increased at the expense of the lowest class. 
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POPULATION CLASSED ACCORDIN6 TO 

SCALE OF LITERACY OF MALES 

Advanced■ ~ Male liter^acy SO per cent and upwards 
intermediateMale literacy between iO and 50 per cent 
illiterate-- Male literacy below 10 per cent 
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Othep CAstes. whicli lidv« siimlArly 
propessed, are the Sutar, who uow 
rank well in the first class, the Baria 
who have shown wonderful proj^ss 
and the Vankar, Chodhra, I'alabda, 
Chamar and Dhodia, who have now’ 
come up from the last class to the 
Intermediate. Thus the tlifferent 
communities are approaching each 
other »nd the apprehended cleavage 
is receding in the distance. The 
Illiterate section really represents 
the “ uneducable ” element, being 
the most obstinate of education pro¬ 
blems in the State. It consists of a 
fifth of the depressed classes, over 
three-fourths of the aborigines, 
about half of the Koli population, 
and the Babaris, Ravalias, \^aghers 
and Vaghris. It is on these sections 
that educational effort must hence¬ 
forth. be concentrated to bring them 
on something of a level with the rest 
of the community. 
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314. Partial literacy— The question of the partially literate {i.e. those 
who are able to read only) w'ill be considered presently in conjiection with the 
problem of lapse into illiteracy. In the meantime it may he briefly stated that 
those, who are able to read only, now number 102,728 ( 66 J 21 males and 36,607 
females) in the State. The corresponding figures for 192 i were 18,836 persons, 
13,793 and 5^(143 faniaks. ITius thi&ir ^trengtli has inct^ased bv over 446 

per cent for both sexes for nearly four times amongst males and over six times 
amongst females). The Wholly Illiterate in the State, therefore, has decreased 
from 832 pet mille (aged 7 and over) in 1921 to 729 per mille (aged 7 and over) 
in 1931 , The following Table compares the proport ionate figures of two censuses 
in the age groups 5 - 20 , 20-30 and 30 and over. The calculations are per mille of 
each sex in each age group. ^ 

SI;BSIDL4BY table IV 

2 ^L>\rBE 1 l WHOLLY ILLITERATE PER MILLE OF EACH SEX BY ARE-PERIODS 
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CHAPTER IX—^LITERACV 


pie wholly illiterate are now 617 per mill© amongst males and S17 amongst 
females m the age-prioti 5-20. In 20-30, the wholly illiterate males have declmed 
. J P®*" 1»000 in the last ten years. Amongst the females, the liquidation of 
lUiteracA has been relatively less successful showing that wastage in vernacular 
education has been greater amongst females than moles. In Central Gnjarat the 
process has been most successful in both sexes, 58 per cent of males havmg the 
mmmium acquaintance with letters. In Kathiawad. the extirpation of ignorance 

amongst females has been comparatively more successful than anywhere else in 
the 

§ 3, Literacy by Languace 

315. literacy in English— Coming to particulars of qualifications bv 
Jangnages, the most important item is literacy in the EngUsh languacre. There 
are now 32,022 hterates in the English language (30.2t8 male and 1.804 female) 
m the pate In 1921 tp corresponding figures were 15.660 persons, 14.773 male 

^ a' therefore, more than doubled 

m depde. The following Table the comparatix e figures showbg progress 
m English literacy by locality since 1901 ^ 

SUBSIDIAKY TABLE V 
English Literacy by ace. sex akd locality 
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The general average for mal^ for the State is 28 per mille aged 5 and over 
who are literate in English. Their proportionate strength is nownearlTfivetimes 
as nmch as in 190L English schools have now multiplied in the last tMrty yearn, 
and 58 per pousand males, and 4 per 1,000 females, in the age-period lS-20 under- 
stand E^lLsh as against only II and 0.3 respecthrely in 1901. The City where 
pe English teaching is concentrated, naturally shows by farthegreatestprevalence 
In the age-]ierimi 15-20, 29 per cent of males, and 5 of females, know English iii 
the City. North Gujarat which has few high schools for its population hns shown 
the least progrps. Female literacj' in English in the State is still negligible. Of 
^e 1,804 females pos.se,ssLng this qualification, 099 (or over 55 per cent) are in the 
City alone (914 in the municipal area). 587 others (or ucarh’ 34 per cent) are found 
m towiM, half being in Nai'sari town, most of whom are Parsis. The rural areas 
uaveomy218women. who know English t of these 111 are in Baroda mahal, in Sama 
and Nizampura imlages where the Methodist Minion houses its converts and has a 
loardmg school for girR Thus English education amongst women is practically 
non-existent outside the Cit}* and its environs and Navsari town. 

316, English literacy by Religion The Table below gives the com¬ 
parative figures of prog^ in literacy in the English language by relirdon 
puce 1921. Parsis and Chnstians dominate the figures. The number of EngUsh 
literates m these religions form 79 per mille of the English literate total inthis ^ate, 
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althougli the combined 
strengt h of these religions 
is not more thnn 6 per 
mille. The Jain comes 
a bad third. The Tribal 
progress is nil, there l>eing 
only three literate males 
in English now, as against 
7, ten years ago. 

Amongst female literates 
in English, those who are 
Patsis and Christians 
form over 37 per cent. 

The rest are mostly 
Hindus. There are only 
52 Muslim females, who 
are literate in English. 

As in the rest of India, Muslims are very backward in secondary education, 
particularly in regard to their females. The growth since 1921 is very marked, 
particularly amongst Jains whose English literates have more than doubled their 
proportionate strength. Parsi women have similarly progressed. 

317. English literacy by Caste and Race— Literacy in English is mostly 
confined to Farais, Aiyas and Jains, 
the Indian Christians and the Advanced 
section of Hindus. Few Muslims have 
taken to it and the Vohras (trading) 
who show the largest proportion of 
literacy in English affect only a smat¬ 
tering of it. Amongst Hindus, it is 
limited to certain Brahman groups 
(Nagar, Konkanastha, and to a smaller 
extent, Anavala and Audich), Prabhus 
and Lewa Patidars. In the Inter¬ 
mediate section, the most advanced 
group in this respect are the Indian 
Christians, who ate placed here 
because of the rigour of the per¬ 
centage scale. Their male literates 
just happen to be below 50 per cent; but in all other respecta they 
should rank well in the Advanced section. Their general literacy (382) 
is high, being higher than the Ad\’anced Muslim average. Their female literacy 
(251) is higher than even the average for Advanced females {210), In English 
literacy, Indian Christians as seen from the marginal table take a higher place than 
even the Advanced Hindu. Excepting Nagats, of whose males 38 per cent are 
literate in English, Anavalas (20 per cent), Deccan! Brahmans (over 50 per cent) 
Prabhus (02), Vanias (21) and Mamtha Kshatriya (14),—Indian Christiana 
appear to be the most educated community in the English language. 
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318. English literacy amongst Females- English Uteracv amongst 
females is still in its infancy, and it is limited only to 
certain communities which have definitely come under 
English inSuence. The majority of castes, however, 
whase males take to EngUsh education from utilitarian 
motives, show a very low English literacy ratio for 
its females e.g^, Audich (1,250 and 18), Lewa Patidar 
(457 and 8). Disawal Vania (2,090 and 17), Lad ^ ania 
(2,242 and 13), Only the niai^inally-noted castes 
and communities show English literacy ratios amongst 
their females higher than'100 per 10,000. 
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319. Literacy in Hindi and Urdu; (d) By Age Periods—Apart ftom qiialiiicAtmii 
in the Engtieh ianguage, wc compiled also figures of Utetac]^ in the Hindi or Urdu script or in 
both. There is great public interest in the question whether educatf^d Incliatis, whatever their 
mother ton^e, are ta^g to any extent to Hindi or Urdu as a kind of lingua franea. State 
Table VI—in the first three parts—gi ves the main results. We shall first consider the figures 
by age^periods. The State has for some years tried the experiment of introducing Hindi as a 
compulsory second language in vemacukr schools. How for this has succeeded will be judged 
from the following Table :— 


SUBSIDLARY TABLE VI 


Literacy es Scripts by Ace ajtd Sex 
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Only 6 per cent of male and 2 of female literates know Hindi. The proportions knowing 
Urdu or ckimjng both are even more infinitesimal. The age^period 17—^23 would mean the 
group nearest to school iuflueiices, and yet even amongst these only 8 per cent of males are 
able to read and write Hindi. Genetally it must be concluded that the polity of mnl-in g Hindi 
compulsory has not succeeded. It has occupied a space in the primary school curriculum 
which is urgently needed for other and more practical courses such as vocational or manual 
training. 


(6) Bg Mother Tongue—Th^jt U another way in which the figures can be studied by 
correlating them to the stren^h of each of the principal vernaculars spoken in the State. The 
following Subsidiary Table gives the proportion iJcr mi He of speakers of each vernacular, who 
are literate in Hindi, Urdu or both:— 

subsidiary TABLE VIl 

Ijteracy in HlNni and URPr amonqst speakers of pifferent vernacplabs 
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The above figure are illuminating. Hardly 2 per cent of Gujarati males are literate in 
Hindi. The proportion of them knowing Urdu are less than oue-fifth of those knowing Hindi r 
the proportions amongst females are negligible- Educated Deccania in the State alone show 
an active inclination for Hindi. The Emdustani speakers who are able to read and write 
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Urdu are mostly ; and even they are Usb than half of those JInslim literate® who 

know Acquaintance with Engliah u actually wider, because it® practical utility as a 

world'Qiediutn is admitted on aj] hands. Sotno kind of sjteaking acquaintance adth Ifindl 
myohnng as it does in m st casea the addition of hai and thti to Gujarati words may be 
said to be general in the .State. The vocabulary of Gujarati and Western Hindi, it luurt be 
pmembered, U largely eomniOD, and it is not diBScuIt for the speakers of either, even if he be 
illiterate, to pick up in the ootirsc of his business or travel a nodding acquaintance with the 
other language. But the knowledge of the script b very limited, far more so without doubt 
than English. There is indeed muck sentiment attached to the common script movemeut, 
about wliich my remarks in the Census Eteport of 1921 mav be still worth quoting. 


“ The present attitude of Gujaratis and Deccanis to this question may be described in one 
word : fjftnpalhehe inaelion. They arc prepared to concede aiwut the script at least in their 
printed books, but no Marathi speaker is wilUng to part with his Modi, nor is any Gujarati 
aoxioas to abolish Ids Own script altogether. Under these etrcumstancea, there is little evidence 
of the Cp mmou &ript mo^xment making much headway at least in Gujarat. With the deatho f 
Hon’ble Mr. Krishrtaswatny Sastri, and Justice Sarada" Charon Mitra, the two leaders of this 
movement^ it has more or less become inactive. On the other hand, there is much activitv 
in the direction of what may be called co^operathx scholarship, appreciation of one 
anotherb literature, and a united endeavour to improve the tone of their respective languages, 
recover their lost treasures and to restore the people to a right attitude tow'sids their ancient 
civilisation.'' 


§ 4. Correlation with Education Returns 


320. Progress of Literacy fay Sex and Locality— We now come to 
study the general literacy figures census by census and see how far the progress 
made has been due to State educational effort. Subsidian* Table XII at tlie eud 
of tMs chapter gives the proportionate variations by main age-periods in the different 
(byisions since 1881. As stated already it is not possible to compare the state of 
things prior to 1901, as the basis of the statistics was different. An attempt is 
made to equalise the basis by regarding as literate jjersom aged 15 and over who 
were returned as learning in IbSl and 1891. This js not of course satisfactorv 
as the class would include a good proportion of what are now “ able to read onlv.^' 
It is useful then to start with the figures of 1901 for these reasons. Further us 
compulsion was extended throughout the.State in 1906, the 1901 figures help to 
throw light on the educational situation just liefore the State’s launching out into 
their tremendou.s experiment. The following Table collects the principal ratios 
since 1901 from the above mentioned Subsidiary Table :— 
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The greatest progress is e'lddenced amongst the women with whom the 
hterate strength (aged '10 and over) is now nine times as large as it was thirty years 
The greatest proportionate increase is in Kathiawad and North Gujarat, 
w'here women are now over 17 times, and men are more than twice, as literate as in 
1901, But when tivg compare, as we do in the margin the comparative 
rate of progress in the age-periods 15-20 and 20 and over, we find that though 
amongst males, the proportionate increase is fairly kept up, amongst females it 
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slows down considerably in the higher age-group. In the age-period 15-20, the 
female literates are 
now proportionately 
more than 11 times 
while amongst females 
aged 20 and over, the 
literates now number 
proportionately only 8 
times as much as in 
190L There is one 

reason for this difierent , ■ , . i-j . t 

of progress, WoirgHt who had first coihg und^r Gducfttion did not nav© 

the full benefits of it, partly because it was sometlmig of a pioneering attempt 
for them but chiefly because educational facilities in 1901 and even in 1911 
had not yet become an effective mstniment for dispelimg ignorance; as a result, 
the first batch of Ktexacy recruits amongst the women did not letain for long 
their new found accomplishment, A diagrain. facing t^s paragraph illustratea 
the progress of literacy in each sex by divisions and the Ci^ since 1881. 
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321. Decline of Literacy in the City— The proportionate figures of City 
literacy in the different censuses deserve & little closer attention imd it is here 
that we find a sUght relative decline in literacy. The figures of the City ate affectM 
by the fluctuating population of the Camp, the railway areas and the mdustnal 
population, which is largely immigrant and innocent of any knowledge of lettem. 
A proper study of the fi^r^ would necessitate our limiting ourselves to the City 
onh'. The marginal calcula¬ 
tions are prepared from the 
literacy fibres of two cen¬ 
suses of the City area 
only. It shows that 
although the literates have 
declined in proportion, the 
partially literate class are 
now more than double of 
their relative strength 
amongst males in 1921, 

Thus w’hile literacy has 
declined a little, the process , , , . , . 

of liquidation of illiteracy has gone on developmg, there being now 10 illiterate 
males, and 30 imterate females less, per 1,000 of each sex than m 1 921. Turning 
to the industrial factor}' operatives, we see that the number of f^tory hands has 
nearly doubled, and the immigrants from United Provinces and Rajputana have also 
increased in the same proportion. As calculated in para 75 above (in Chapter III), 
the immigrant wave in the last decade was higher than at any other period of censtp 
history. Thus the immigrant factor may Imve lowered the literacy mtios in this 
census. That it has done so amongst males is apparent from the inset. State 
Table XVIII was specially compiled to 
show* the comparative incidence of 
literacy in each sex in the immigrant 
as well as in the native-born popula¬ 
tion of the City. The female ratios 
are higher. That is because the 
majority of female immigrants do not 
belong to the industrial class. On a 
broad review of the data collected, 
the following general conclusions are 
put forward:— 
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(i) The factor of Immigrant males mostly indostnal in character has helped in lowering 
the ratio of male literacy : 
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CHAPTER LX—UTERACY 


(ii) As to fenisJ? litoiacyfthe fact tliAt females whoafc partially literate are mow moro 
tKaii four times proportionately to their total strength explains why literates amongst them 
hare declined, pointing to the ineffcctivenes® of some of the primary schiwk, where wastage 
mav be more than it should be. This is evident from the figures of male literates in the age* 
period 15-20 who have declined by nearly 100 per thousand of their ages since 1921. The 
attention of the educational authorities is invited to a minute consideration of the data to 
which only scant justice can be given in a Report of this kind. 

(t'ti J Laatlv it must be Temembeted that literacy is most widely prevalent in the City ■ 
As we have seen by wards, the rutios are so high in some parts that further scope for progress 
under present social conditions is out of question. 

322, Stat« Educational Effort- We will now briefly attempt to correlate 
these results with the educational efforts of the State during the last ten years 
and see how far its pioneer attempt in compulsory primary education has succeeded- 
The chief events in the educational policy of the decade were— 

(1) the extension of facilities for training of teachers^ 

{2) the consolidation of the machinery of primary education by reducing 
or othenvise improving iueflicient schools, abolishing single-teachCT 
schoob, and concentrating trained teaching in selected areas, 

(3) the extension of the village library movement, 

(4) the undertaking of intensive studies in different areas with a view to 
detect Haws in the organisation of education and to check retardation 
and wastage amongst children, 

(5) the improvement in the pay and prospect of teachers, 

(fi) the extension of facilities for secondary education and the like, to back¬ 
ward classes, and lastly 

(7) the restriction of the compulsion area, by releasing the Kaniparajof the 
18 tribes (312,051 persons in all or about 13 per cent of the total 
population} from the provisions of the Compulsory Education Act, 

This last measure has resulted, as w'e have seen, in an actual set-back in educational 
progfes.s of these tribes, particularly in Vyara and Songadh talukas. The other 
rneasures. however, have helped materially in the fostering and retention of literacy 

in the State. Village and town libraries mcreaseu 
from 627 in 1920 to 098 in 1930; and reading 
rooms from 93 to 196,* The proportion of trained 
teachers has increased from neatly 59 per cent in 
1930 to nearly 64 per cent in 1930. The scholars 
in primary schools have increased from 180,405 
in 1920 to 215,541 in 1930. An actual census on 
the 31st Januaiy 1931 disclosed a total school 
; strength of 216,667 children in all kinds of primary 
i institutions (public, private and special). In the 
marginal table, the annual averages of students 
admitted to the fourth standard for groups of years are compared. Up to 
1927 July, tlie improvement in the average of admissions to the fourth standard 
class was well maintained but there was falling ofi in 1927-28 and although things 
have improved towards the close of the decade, the level of 1927 has not yet been 
reached. Presumably, the lowness of the number in 1928 was due largely to the 
fact that the children who were of age for the fourth standard were the survi¬ 
vors from the plague and influenza epidemics of 1917 and 1918 in which years 
the birth rate was low and the infant mortality was high. 

Schools and Scholars— Out of the 2,069 towns and villages (excluding 
the Camp and the railway areas under foreign administrations) 1,433 with a 
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population of 1.868.55t» had schools, 211 villages with a popuiation of 72,536 
were within a mile radius of schools and, therefore, could take advantage 
of them. 1,325 villages with a population of 495,347 had no school facilities 
at all pro^dded for them. The number of children attending primary schools 
in the areas in which school facilities were available was 216,667 (13G.521 
boys and 80,146 girls). This works out at 11*2 per cent on the total 
population of 1,941,095 of the school-going area. By sex, the pToportion-s are 
13,7 for males and 8.6 for females. When we remember that 20 per cent of the 
population are without schools, and that compulsion is only limited to SO per 
cent of the people, two-thirds of the area, and to over half the number of villages 
in the State, we realise the effectiveness of the compulsory experiment, wherever 
it has been possible to enforce it. A coloured diagram faces this page which shows 
the extent of population coming under compulsory education. 

324. Progress in Educational Institutions--The following Table shows 
the variations in the number of institutions and their strength since 1911 


SUBSIDI.\BY TABLE VIII 

NuaiBER OF Ikstitlttons wtth their strength since 1901 
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The above table shows all round progress in the number of scholars. Girl students 
have increased by about 48 per cent in the last 20 yearn. Male students are now 
43.5 per cent more than in 1911. A\liile there was no girl studying at the collegiate 
st^e*^in 1911, there are now 45. In secondary education, the progress is 
also striking. The number of male students in the secondary sta^ has nearly 
doubled, while there are now 617 girls studying English against nil in 19U. In 
primary schools, however, the number of students has risen only from 173,573 to 
208.736 in public schools, i.c„ by 20 per cente-boys increasing by owr 10 jjer cent 
and girls by over 45 per cent since 1911. The general increase in population since 
1911 has been also 20 per cent, so that the increase in general school strength may 
be said to have just kept pace; taking the sexes separately, however, we find 
that while the compulsory provisions are being more rigorously and successfully 
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worked in i«6pect of girls' attendance, similar efforts in regard to boys have been 
far from successful. This is due, in the first place, to the restriction of the area 
of compulsion smce I Dll, and in the second place to the operation of such extra¬ 
ordinary factors as plague, infiuenza and famine m 1917-19 and agricultural depres¬ 
sion and the occurrence of calamities like the flood and the frost having a disturbing 
effect on attendance. "VMieneveT these events happen, compulsion is relaxed, 
fines are no longer collected, schools remain closed and educational progress is 
therefore hindered. 


325. Examination Results— An mteresting indication is affordet! of the 

measure of advance in English 
education by the marginal 
table given here. The average 
number of scholara per secon¬ 
dary school has only increased 
from 1B2 in 1921 to 194 
in the latest year of the 
decade and yet the av^erage of 
matriculation candidate sent 
up for the exammation has 
increased by 44 per cent, 
showing that the strength of 
the higher classes m the 
schools relatively to the total 
attendance has incTea,sed. 
The higher degree examina¬ 
tions are becoming more 
popular, but the percentage of 

passes in the latter has declined. 
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§ a. MiStELLAHEOUS ItEMS 

326. The Prohlera of L^hc —W e will aow conclude this chapter bv noticing one or two 
mucellaneouj; items. The prohjf-m of lapse into illitcracj is always an ever piesent one in an 
agriciLltural population with low intellectual horizons. We can here deal with it only la so 
far as it affects the varJationa in the figures of literacy and helps to explain the proportionate 
changes from vear to year. It is possible to treat the question in one of the three way? ;— 

(i) first by catiHiating tho number of literates e.vpected iathecenans from literacy figures 
of tbe past census and the returns of scholara in the fourth vemacular standard in the 
decade, 

{it) by comparison of absolute figures of fiterates by age-periods of two censuses, aud lastly 
(«t) by a direct reference to the figures of the partially literate. 

327. Expected and Actual Literacy —Now tbe number of literates expected in any 
one census con be estimated from the returns of schools ond the literate population of the pre¬ 
vious census ; and this eatimato can be compared with the census figure. If it exceeds, then the 
difference repieecnta the volume of Lapse from htciocy. If it falls short of the enumerated 
figure, then it becomes a measure of the latter’s accuracy. The recruits to literacy during the 
decade come really from the children who {wssed the vernacular third standard examinattou 
into the fotxrth standard. Four yeara’ schooling {including the infant standard) U enough 
for the purpose of giving the minimum qualification of Uteracy for census purposes. Very few 
recruits can come to literacy from other sources and beyond the su^hool-going ages. The 
chances as well as the leisure for adult education ore few indeed. We con take therefore the 
total of third standard passed children in yearly batches and subject them to the rate of morta¬ 
lity proper for the health}' school-going ages. The survivors of these should be added to the 
survivoia of the literate population of 1921, who should be similarly subjected to a death rate 
proper to all ages 5 and over, and the result is the figure of expected literacy in 1931. In 1921, 
a death rate of 8 per miUe was assumed for the literacy recruits aged 5-15. From the depart¬ 
mental returns, wc find that from July 1921 tothc end of 1939, 201,689 cbildien passed into the 
vernacular fourth and thus qualified to be entered as literate in this census. Now to apply the 
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of 0 per mill p per A nnum we mu^t remember that cacb annual batch of 20*^®^ ^Atl on au 
^average 5 years'ri^k of mortality at that mte. Thua there will be 133^60(2 anrvivora. The literate 
population of 1921 waa 272,418. By the Hardy method we have found {in Chapter para 26) 
that 377,559 is the number of deathfl on the 1921 population at an average age of Sand over, 
whicb means a death rate of 17.75 per cent for ten years. The literate rate of mortality muat 
be a httk less than this. Assuming 15 per oenfc^ the number of BUrvivoru in 1931 of the literate 
population of teo years ago would be —=231,556. So 193^603 + 231,555=426,157^ 
the actual figure of literates expected by nonnal growth through edueation. In addition, wo 
have on this occasion to allow for the special factor of migration. The State gained, we have 
lound, by 26 J55 Aymlw and 9&pll0 other migrants. Aa the former were largely literate farmers 
organised through political agitation, and also a portion of the migrants were retxufned eniigmnts 
who were bom and presumably educated in the State, we may a$^me 25 per cent at least of 
this gain through noigration as being literate. This gives a total of 450,330^ as the figure of 
expected literacy. Instead^ the census retumod only 434,734. Thus the deficit of 16,696 
may be put down to lapse from literacy, which w'orks out at 3.6 per cent of the expected 
result K 

328. ComparinHi by Age^Period*— We can come into closer grips with the problem by 
taking a particular area and find out by cornering age-periods and apphung suitable rates of 
mortality, how far the enumerated figure of bterates falls short of the expected result. For 
this pur^se we shall take up Okbamandal, where the migration factor is negligible. Now the 
literates of 1931, aged 30 and over are composed of survivota from the literates in the age- 
group 20-30 and 30 and over in 1921. The mortality rate for the age-period 20-30 of general 
population is found from the rate of variation in the figure for the age-group 20^30 in 1921 and 
that for 30-40 m 193L Tins is 5.7 per cent. As the literates aufer from a lower mortality 
rate, we apply 5 per cent rate to the Hteratea aged SO-30 in 1921. Similarly we find 37.5 per 
cent as the gener^ mortality rate for the age-group 30 and over. For literate^^^ we mu9t reduce 
it to 25 per cent. Thus for both the age-period, the survivors among the Uteratira number 2^460. 
The actual census total of literates for 30 and over in Okhamandal is 2,162, ^vinga lapse rate 
of 13.1 per cent of the expected figure. Coming to North Gujarat, we have another division 
where the variation is mainly due to natural causes, without any disturbing foctora such as 
hijratis that vitiate the calculations in South and Central Gujarat. We apply the same rates 
of mortality as above, vtr., 5 per cent for ages 29-39 and 25 per cent for 30 and over. Merc the 
expected result Jfl 42,583 while the census figure is 44^099. But we have not allowed anything 
at all for migration. The gain j although it iorm only a small portion of the census increase of 
109^429 there, it is conjaidersble enough to affect the above comparison. Assuming 10 percent 
of tiie abo^'^e increase to be due to migration of peraona aged 39 and over and 25 per cent of the 
migrants to be literate, wc have to odd a further sum of 2,736 on account of these literate mig¬ 
rants. Our total of expected literates aged 30 and over in North Gujarat in 1931 is thus 
45,319^ giving a lapse rate of 2,7 percent. But this is far from correot as the division is pre¬ 
dominantly agricultural and the lapse from literacy is far more prevalent amongst persons 
engaged ou the land than amongst other communities. This is indicated ate by the increase 
of the partially literate from 9,399 iu 1921 to 38,201 in this census in this division. 

329. The iDcreaoe in the Partially Literate— L^tly, the study of absolute ^ fig^s 
of persons able to read only helps to throw further light on the problem of lapse. We have 
estimated above a deficit of 16^696 persons para 327) who should have retained literacy 
but who are not returned as aneb in this census. Now the partially literate have increaaed by 
over five times this census, but the greatest increase has happened in the ages 5-10 and 10-15, 
the figures for which show a jump of 557 per cent. This abnotmal increase is entirely due to 
the reopening of the infant class in the vernacular schools in the last decade, which was closed 
for some yeare before the Census of 1921. The number of those who w ere able to read only 
aged 10 and over in 1921 w*as 16^758. The surrivora of those who have failed to attain literacy 
are now aged 20 and over. The number of the partially literate w ho are aged 20 and over in 
1931 is 38^411. The crude variation in the figures of tw o censuses is thus an increase of 21,663. 
But to thlg must be added the losses through death on one hand and promotion to literacy on 
the other. Allowing 10 per cent for these two factors, we get 23,829 as the figure represent 
ing the partial failures of educational effort during the decade. On an average, 35,tM)9 children 
enter school every year ■ thus on a decadc^s attendance of 360,01)0 new children brought tinder 
educational infi\iences, 201,669 (admitted to the fourth standard) may be said to have passed 
the litemey teat, 23,829 are partial failures and the rest remain iUiterate. These figures work 
out to 576, 68 and 356 per mille respectively. 

330* Comparison with Britisii Gujarat —Now it will be profitable to 
compare the literacy results of this State with the corresponding figures of 
British Gujarat. Hie resuJta of the literacy race with ite neighbour in the last 
four censuses are shown in the margin. It proves conclusively how this State 
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started with a heavy handicap In 1901 and ra-pidly improving its position in the 
intervening censuses, has now left British Gujarat far behind. It is possible that 
the non-co-operation movement had something to do with influencing the figures 

for British Gujarat, but it 
only affected the results in 
Ahmedabad City, which being 
an industrial area has always 
a low literacy ratio. If it be 
suggested that hijmtis helped 
a great deal in raising the 
State literacy ratio the reader 
may be assured that this is 
not the case. The Ayrofw 
consisted of 14,424 males and 
12,331 females; they contained 
a larger number of children 
than the normal migrant family should have, but even if we exclude the 
wdiole lot from the general population and deduct from the literate totals 
the literate hijralis {calculated at 25 per cent and distributed by sex 
according to the ratio obtaining among the total literate population) the ratio 
for male literacy in the w’hole State is only reduced thereby from 331 to 320, 
while the female literacy remains at the same figure, r.e., 79. The above 
comparison illustrates effectively the success of the compulsory experiment in 
this State. We have not the figures by age-periods regarding Eritiah Gujarat 

and it is not worth while delajm^ 
this Report for that detail, for in 
the 1021 Report, it was shown that 
even though for all ages British 
Gujarat had then the lead, in 
the adolescent groups 10-15 and 
15-20, this State show'ed greater 
progress. There can be no doubt 
that in this respect also Baroda 
has improved upon its lead in this 
census. 

33L Comparison with 
other States and Provinces 
in India— In general literacy 
the position of this State as 
compared to the other principal 
provinces or states in India can 
be understood from the marginal 
figures. It will appear that Burma 
has retained its leadership in 
literacy. Travancore and Cochin 
have continued as expected 
to be in advance of this State. 
But on the other hancl progress achieved in this State is actually more 

rapid than in most other provinces 
and states. Bunna for instance 
shows only an increase of 50 per 
mille in male literacy against 
om 91. In Travancore, female 
literacy has actually declined 
since 1921, The presence of large 
Christian populations in Travan¬ 
core and Cochin helps to force 
up their literacy while the presence 
of a large Ranipaiaj element 
hampers progress here. 
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332. CompaHsoii in English Literacy— The isituation in respect of English 
education is not so favourable 
to this State by comparison with 
other provinces and states. The 
educational policy hitherto fol¬ 
lowed here has concentrated on 
primary education and it is 
only within the last ten years 
that English schools have multi¬ 
plied. Here again we see the 
rate of progress in this State 
actually more fast than in many 
provinces and states. 

333. Comparison of 
Baroda with other Countries 
in point of Literacy —In 

concluding this chapter we set 
out for the reader the following details of hteiacy in other parts of the world ;— 
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(1) In the United States of America, illiteracy amongst persona aged iO 
and over decreased from 17 per cent in 1880 to only 6 per cent in 
1020. The American ^fegto has a hteracy ratio of 77 per cent 
(for ten years and over) which is higher than some of our most 
advanced castes. 


(2) In France in 1928, from the data regarding conscripts, it could be 

said that literacy amongst adults aged 20 and over amounted to 
90 per cent, 

(3) In Hungary, 15-2 per cent of the population over sb: years of age 

were illiterate. 

(4) But we may be happy in the thought that in certain other countries, 

like Spain, where literacy is only 40.3 per cent (amongst persons 
aged six and over), Portugal, where in 1920, 54,7 per cent were 
still unable to read and write, and Turkey where according to the 
Census of 1927, only 8 per cent were found literate in Arabic charac¬ 
ters, conditions of things are somewhat more comparable with 
Baroda, and India generally, than in the countries preiidously 
mentioned. 
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APPENDIX VI 

THE BARODA LIBRARY SYSTEM* 


1. InJtfldoctofy'-Tlie remarkable advance of literajoy wblcb has already been recorded 
in ttc body of the Report is due in no snial] measure to the development of a library system 
which the State Lnau^m^^^ in 1910< His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwad is the pioneer in 
India of &ee and compulsory education [ while watching the re^ts of this bold and states^ 
manlike experiment, His Highness soon found that a large proportion of the students who 
passed throngh the elementary school tended to rclapw into illitera^ in after life. The solution 
to this problem of retention in later yeais of literacy acquired in childhood, occurred to HU 
Highness when he observed the value of free public libraries to mass education, during hU 
tours in the U. B. A. in 1906 and 1910. He made a beginning in 1907*3 by giving liberal grants 
to the public libraries of his State. Three yeoia later be brought out to Baroda Mr. W, A. 
Borden, an American library expert, to organise a State Libi^ department. Mr. Borden 
daring his three vears* tenure of office conducted a library training class, oiganised the Central 
Lihrarv and a trav ellin g library system, and planned a network of free public libraries through¬ 
out the State. His successor, Mr, .1. S. KudalkaT,who was sent abroad to make a survey of the 
Ubraiy systems of the world died prematurely in 1921 aud since then Mr. N.M, 0utt, F.L.A., 
who bas'bcen associated with the Baroda Central Library since 1013, is the Curator of Libraries 
and head of the organisation, 

2. The Library Orgajiiaarion— The Library department under the ^ncmi super- 
fusion of the Commissioner of Education is entirely supported by the State, which spent over 
a lac of rupees over it in the 193l>*31 budget, nearly half this sum being distributed in grants 
to free libraries. The stafi consists of the Curator, an .Assistant Curator, 11 librarians and 
senior assistants (including 2 lodi^J besides subordinates and menials. There are two main 
parts of the orgarusation; The Central Library under the direct supendaion of the Curator 
and the country libraries which are Looked after by the Assistant Curator, 


3. The Central Library —The Central library situated iu the heart of the capital is 
a free, public and open access library comprising of the following sections : newspaper reading 
room, lending, reference, ladies' and children’s libraries, children's play room, bindery and 
genci^ office. The total etock of books in the Central library alone is 99,586 volumes. The 
circulation in 1930-31 was 119,858 boobs of fvhicb 25 per cent were English books. The daily 
average issue w‘ 3 s 437.44 books which is a remarkable record in a City containing 44,817 litera¬ 
tes and people able to read only. No other library in India could boast of such a circulation. 
The Reference library which contains the largest coUection of books in India on bibliography 
and library economy, belpa not only local scholars and research workers but answers enquiries 
from outside the State and even from foreign countriea. The Ladies’ library is highly popular 
and 22,356 books were lent out of it la.st year. The children’s play room and library which 
has become one of the show places of Baroda is visited by nearly 28,000 children every year 
who are free to read or amuse themselves in the gaily decorated balls with practically every 
variety of indoor game and juvenile literature at their diaposal, Other activities of the Central 
librarv include the foundation of the Gaebwad’s Oriental Series now set up independently as 
the Oriental Institute imder the direction of an eminent Sanskrit research fleholar. The ins¬ 
titute possesses 21,362 books and manuscripts and has hitherto published over 70 volumes of 
critical editbns of rare unpublished Sanskrit manuscripts, Further the Central library 
extends its activities beyond the State in library propaganda, the following to enumerate but 
a few of them, being the more important: it eouducted an illustrated quarterly in three lan¬ 
guages entitled ” The Library Misoellauv ” (1911-19) to preach the * Ubrary gospel*; its editor 
and the then curator Mr. Kudalkar presided over the AU-India Library Conference in Madras 
in 1919 ; the cult of library exhibitions was started by the Baroda Central Library which sent 
exhibits as far away ns Wembley and Rome, besides exhibiting in India at Benares, Madras, 
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CaIcnttAj BombaTj Ahmednbad snd Gwnliar. The present curator presided over Library 
Service Action of the AfLAeia Educational Conference at Benares in 1930- The Library alao 
trains students from mstitntionfi of other provincea and states in this kind of work. 


4 * Th* Diitficl: Librartei —WhUe the Central library caters to the epicurean tastes 
of the cultivated metropolitan palate, the humble district libraries" branch without any such 
patrician pretentions^ b doing greater good to the greater number by giving the everyday bieod 
of learning to the masses, chief ftmction of this branch is the orgamsation, control and 
subaidUing of State-aided libraries. The minor functions arc managing the tiayellmg Ubraricfl 
and the visual inatruction section. The travelling library' section a stock of 20,228 books, 
and circulated 15,362 %*olumes lost year through 147 centres. The system consists in lending 
to responsible institutions or persons boxes of 15-30 books for ciroulation in different loeaUtiea. 
The Ifepartment pays freight both wap. There are * fijced " and * elastic * sets of booka^ the 
former being on partkuiaT subjects or authors and the latter answering to the varying demands 
of particular lDH:&lities. The vbual instruction section started in 1912 is now temporarily 
transferrod to the Sanitation department for helping in the scheme of ^ullage uplift* The 
sect ion has an equipment of magic lantern and ciuema apparatus for peripatetic demonstrations 
among rural areas for the edidcation of the illiterate masses. 

S. The Modus Operand! of Country Libraries— verting to the chief function of this 
branch, its procedure can be summarised as follows: when a village, town or district^town com- 
rnunity collects amounts upto Rs. 100, 300 or TOO respectively, the department grants an equal 
sum and the Prant Panchayat orDbtrict Board does likewise—sometimes also the local munici* 
pality. For a library buildingp if ouc-thiid of the estimated eipcnse is collected by the local 
Ubraiy committee the Department and the Paachayat find the other two-thirds. Finally for 
a nucleus for a new library the department glides a subsidy of Ha. 75 if the quarter share of 
the hundred is found by the local committee. The committees are elected by tine contributors 
and are practically autonomous so long as they conform to the simple rules of accounts^ ctCi 
laid doAvn by the de;^rtment. Further they are not left entirely to their own devices but are 
encouraged to keep in touch with the assistant curator w^ho tours the districts from time to 
time and holds discussions with library workers^ In autumn, secretaries and librarians are 
invited from rural areas to tinde^ a short period of training at Baroda. A Gujarati moathly. 

‘ Piistakalai/a,^ devoted to the librarj* cause ia maintained by the department and thk along 
with a clarified catalogue already published, helps the various libraries in the selection of 
Gujarati books. A co-operative supply society is established by the associated libraries for 
w^Icsale economical purchase of books and periodicals. Sin<^ 1926 the Baroda Diidrict 
Libraries Conference has met five times. The people of the State have responded satisfactorily 
to these efforts. 773 free public libraries have been hitherto established with an aggregate 
stock of 573,170 volumes indepeudent of the Central and Travelling libraries stocks and with 
a circulation of 402,286 among 75,535 readers. Ill libraries have their own buildiugG* There 
ore 3LG reading rooms. The vogue of ladles^ and children's libraries Im hitherto brought 
into eristence 10 euch enterprises. Apart from all these there are a few independent 
subscription Ubrariefl which are doing well* 


6* Progren of the Library Movement— The marginal table shows the progress ainca 
the last tw'o censuses. 

The average number of 
books per library is now 
920 which w-^ 655 in 
1920-21, and 309 in 
191142. The number 
of institutions have 
increased by 23 per cent, 
stock of books by 73, 
circulation by 60;^ and 
number of readers by 
39 per cent in the ia^ 
ten years* The growth 
since 1911 is nothing 
than phenomenal* The 
four diagrams given 
below illustrate respec- 
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(i) the actual increase in the stock of books in the State-aided ooiintiy librarira year 
by year since 19U-12 ; 


STOCK OF BOOKS 1911-1912 TO 1930^1931 


linJinn 



(«") the increase in the circulatjon of books daring the same period, 


CmCULATIOK OF BOOKS 19 U-1912 TO 1930-1931 
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(ft'l) the proportioD of stock and dfCutatioQ of books to number of litemtes and re^stered 
readers as in July 1931, and 






DfAGRAM SHOWING POPUl-ATION OF THE gTATE SERVEg BY 
libraries and REAOIHG RCXiMg. 3T JULY 1931 
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to bear a Ufelong 
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hh native genius for 
organisation. H i s 
successor, Mr. Kudab 
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the leading Ubmiy expert and au enthusiaatic propagandist la that line t^India. He^J 
rsi^ the inatitution to ita foremost placs in India. His assistant alwis well known for lo 
and close association with district library organisation. 
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CHAPTER X 

LANGUAGE 


§1. G£N£tiAL Distribution of Languages 

334. Introductory — now come to the language returns. StatiatiGS 
regarding the distribution of languages and the prevalence of bilingualism have been 
compiled from the responses to coTumns 14 and 15 of the census questionnaire. 
Column 14 required the language ordinarily used in the home to be entered. For 
this purpose) the instructions emphasised that only “ the mother tonguC)” ie.i 
the language as first spoken from the cradle was to 1)e entered. It was further 
laid down in respect of the infant or the deaf-mute that the language of the moth^ 
was to be entered in that column. In spite of these express instructions, the 
pei^'erse humourist could not be gainsaid. 1 remember, at one of the census 
meetings, to have been confronted with the poser “ What if the mother herself 
was a deaf-mute ? No set of instructions however could ever hope to be fool¬ 
proof. The intention has all along been to record the person’s own natural home 
vernacular. Instructions to carry this out have been progressively improved from 
census to census : in 1891, the person’s “ parent tongue ” was required tube entered. 
But this often led to mistakes, where, as occasiotmlly happened, a person changed 
his domicile or took to his home a wife speaking a dlfierent language. In 1901, 
it was directed that ” the language ordinanly used ” was to be entered. This 
also did not serve the purpose, as immigrants often entered the language of their 
domicile, instead of their own mother tongue. In 1911 and 1921, the instructionB 
were made more definite in that only the language used in the home, or the mother 
tongue was to be entered. This materially helped in the accuracy of the retums, 
as “ fnatri bkasha ” (mother tongue) is well understood bt the Indian 

and the ordinarj' Indian villager readily distinguishes the language he speaks from 
other tongues. In 1931, these imstTuctions were carefully elaborated, and in 
addition, column 15 was demised for the record of subsidiary languages in order to 
measure the extent of the interaction of different languages on one another. For 
column 15, the instructions were to “ enter the language or languages habitually 
spoken by a person mi addition to kis in his or her daily avocations.” 

This w^as a special feature of the language census of this year, and it wiU be w'ell to 
premise our consideration of the language figures by stating the consequences that 
resulted from this change. 

335. Results of the abo ve change — As was pointed out in the 1921 Report, 
one of the real diMculties that usually militate against the accuracy of the langu^e 
return is the factor of biluigualtsm. There are large classes in the State,— the 
bulk of the foreign element Muslims, the Deccaui castes, the speakers of Kachchhi 
and a large section of the Raniparaj—all these speak one oth^er language besides 
their home vernacular. There used to be only one column for language in the census 
schedule, and in such cases of bilingualism, it was left to the enumerator or to the 
compilation staff to re-edit the returns with a view to have one language compiled 
X>er individual. In spite of specific instructions that only the language used by the 
womenkind —-the home vernacular — was to be entered, the return was not an 
accurate one of the language distribution, nor was it a true index of the extent 
to which certain dominant languages were displacing other less developed tongues. 
The addition of a new column for subsi^arv languages had an important bearing 
on these circumstances. Mainly there have been two kinds of consequences. On 
the one hand, it has led to a correcter estimate of languages like the Bhili which 
were suppos^ to be gradually giving way to the influence of Gujarati and other 
tongues of civilisation. As the schedule now made room for both the languages 
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of the home and the language for outside consvimption (so to speak), it was natural 
that both should be returned: previously where there was only a choice 
between say Gujarati and Bhili, the latter was vei^' often discarded, and 
the enumerator, more often than not through personal predilection or some other 
similar motive, chose the former. The additional coJunm, therefore, in these 
cases has been helpful in getting a more accurate record. But on the other hand 
in respect of Muslims in particular, there is reason to believe that the census was 
used in many cases for returning Hindustani rather than Gujarati, even though 
the latter language happened to be the natural home language. There was some 
little agitation amongst them vrhen the census instructions were first issued, as 
they thought their mother tongue was being slighted by their not being allowed to 
return Urdu as their vemacuJar ; but it subsided when it was explained to them 
that Urdu and Hindi were terms signifying scripts and that “ Hindustani ” was 
the proper term for the medium of speech. After this, a tendency was noticed 
particularly amongst Muslim enumerators and other census stafi, to return 
Hindustani even for classes like Pinjara and the like as their home tongue, instead 
of Gujarati which is their real vernacular. Secondly, amongst those sectio 3 is, which 
did return Gujarati as vernacular, there was a tendency noticeable to show 
Hindustani also as subsidiary. Where the latter contingency bappenedfitinay be 
taken at once to be evidence of a genuine movement, Sections of Muslims who 
are local converts and are known as Neo‘Muslims are being gradually subjected 
through communal consi<leratious to an intensive MmUmiscUhn, one most charac¬ 
teristic feature of which is the enthusiasm shown for learning U^u, instead of the 
local vernacular. But the cases of the first category, doubtless, would fall into the 
class of deliberate falsification of returns, from which no census however carefully 
conducted is free. Other cases, of wilful, or rather playful, falsificatian were the 
e^emess of many educated Hindus to return Englisn, in spite of express instruc¬ 
tions to the contraiy*, as their subsidiaTy language. Mete capacity to understand 
English or any other language besides the vernacular was not enough: he must 
haliitually use it for his business and other purposes, before he can return it as a 
subsidiary. Occasionally the claim tvent to laughable lengths—sixth standard 
students of English schools claiming English as a subsidiary language. We, there¬ 
fore, decided not to compile Engli^ at all as a aubsidiaiy language. 


336. Reference to Statistics- The results are compiled in the three parts 
of Imperial Table XV^^. Fart. A gives the general distribution of languages spoken 
as mother tongues and classified according to the scheme devised by the Linguistic 
Survey. Part B indicates the area and extent of Bilingualism. The five principal 
languages of the State have been selected for this Part, as also for Part C, where 
Polylin^alism in so far as it relates to these tongues has been compiled. State 
Table VI—Part B correlates the figures of the principal languages with literacy 
in Hindi and Urdu separately and in these two scripts combined. 


337, General language IHstribiition Altogether 50 languages and 
dialects have been separately compiled in the Language Table XV—A. Of these 
37 are languages and 19 dialects (countmg Kacheimi as a dialect of Slndhi and the 
Bhil group as separate dialects). 24 of these are languages or dialects of India 
and 13 belonged to outside India. Of these 13, no less than six languages were 
from Europe. No dialects were recorded as in 1911, except Kachchhi, Konkani, 
Banjari and the Bhil dialects. Banjari which was wTongly included in previous 
censuses under the Bhil group is now shown under Rajasthani. Two gypsy lan¬ 
guages appear lor the first time—Odld and Pendhari 115 and 6* speakers 
respectively. So do Sinhalese with one speaker, Russian (one female), Ugandi 
and Hebrew. The last named must be the result of a fanciful claim on'the part 
of a Jewish family, Japanese (like Buddhism in the Religion Table) owes its place 
in the returns to the accident of a Japanese ship touching Port Okha on the census 
date. The comparative strength for the two census^ of the main languages 
spoken in the State and their proportional variations for three censuses ar^given 
in the following Subsidiary Table ; — 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE T 

DiSTRiEurroN of the Total Population by Language 
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338. Subsidiary Table 1 considered —It must be understood that the 
strength shown against each language In the above table represents the number 
of speakers who have returned language as their mother tongue. The ques¬ 
tion of their use as subsidiary languages will be presently considered. Gujarati 
as mother tongue has incteasw by 13.5 per cent and Bhif dialects have increased 
by 23.6 per cent; while the general increase in population is only 14,9 per cent 
and that amongst primitive tribes is 20.7 per cent. The increase in the BWl 
dialects is proportionately larger than the growth of the tribes that apeak them 
proving that many speakers who were showm as speaking Gujarati in 192i are 
(more correctly) shown under their own native vemacularj as there is now room 
for showing Gujarati, where necessarj', as the subsidiary language. This explains 
the slower rate of increase amongst Gujarati speakers. Similar reasons explain 
the large increase under Kachchhi. The increase in Rajasthani is wholly due to 
immigration. As the birthplace returns show, imnugiants from Rajputana 
^ency, Ajmer Marwara and Idar State now number i2,254 against only 9,031 
in 1921. W^tom Hindi shows a larger increase than the average recorded in 
the general population, and this is probably due in part to immigration. Immi¬ 
grants from the United Provinces have neatly doubled their strength within the 
last ten years. But Western Hindi has also gained at the expense of Gujarati, 
as will be shown later through Muslim predilections in favour of Urdu. I'hese 
causes have combined to reduce slightly the proportionate strength of Gujarati 
among the population. It still remains by fat the most dominant tongue in the 
State. It is the language of the administration and, through the network of 
Mhools and the encouragement given by the State to the production of books in 
it, firmly established itself as the ordinary' Language of intercourse and civil¬ 
isation. MaratW has not grown so much as the other languages, partly because 
some of the typical Deccaai castes that speak it ha ye actually declined in numbers. 
In the last column of the Table, an indication is given of the area or areas where 
the speakers of each language are to be most found. Of the speakers of the Bbil 
dialects, the bidk, i.e., nearly 83 per cent are in South Gujarat and the remainder 
in Central Gujarat. The sjjeakera of Western Hindi are distributed in almost 
^uat strength in Baroda and Mehsana pruif/jf. In the City alone, their number 
is almost as large as in Mehsana pratU. It remains to add in this connection that 
out of the total population, no less than 2,443,610' or 999.8 ^set mllie speak some 
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lun^age of India. Only 397 persons speak dialects or languages tiiat are not 
Indian. The six European languages retuined are spoken by 250 ijersona. 

339. ^ Local Distnbution of Languages- Distrihutlng the languages by 
natural division, we find the greatest previilence of Gujarati in North Gujarat 
where 97 per cent speak it, and the lowest proportion of Gujarati speakers in 
South Gujarat with only 00 per cent. Bhil dialects claim 37 per cent in South 
Gujarat and only 4 per cent in Central Gujarat. They hardly occur elsewhere. 
Western Hindi is most prevalent in Centra! Gujarat, particularly in the City. Kach- 
chM is almost entirely localised in Kathiawad , where 8 per cent speak it. Marathi 
(with 3 cent) is mostly concentrated in the City. Hardly one in a hundred 
sp^ks it in South Guj^t and Kathiawad. The City shows the greatest lin¬ 
guistic variety ; Gujarati is less in evidence there than in any other administra¬ 
tive umt, fomung only 57 per cent. Of the other languages, Marathi is the most 
important there with 23 per cent of the City’s population speaking it. Western 
Hindi (Hindustani) comes next with 17.5 per cent. The following Tabie gives 
the proportionate distribution of languages in each natural division reckoned on 
10,000 of the population : — * 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE II 


Distribution by Language of the Population in each Division 
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340- BUIngu^sm t General Results--The general results regarding 
the return of subsidiary languages will now be set out. Bilingualism Is very 
little evident with Gujarati as mother tongue. Of 10.000 speakers of Gujarati, 
S),939 do not profess to use any subsidiaiy language, 51 profess to know Hindustani* 
only 6 know Marathi and 4 Kachchhi. But amongst speakers of the Bhii group, 
40 per cent speak Gujarati also. Amongst Marathi speakers, 48 per cent claim 
mastery over Gu|aTatj. Speakers of Bhili and Marathi show varjring degrees of 
proficiency in Gujarati in the difierent divisions: for instance, while onljT30 per 
cent of Bhili speakers in South Gujarat know Gujarati, as many as 83 per cent or 
more than four-fifths of such speakers combine Gujarati as well in Central Gujarat. 
64 per cent of Marathi speakers m South Gujarat and only 4i per cent in 
Central Gujarat know Gujarati. As to Western Hindi, while 54 per cent generally 
of speakers of this language know Gujarati, this ratio rises to B3 per cent in South 
Gujarat and falls to 53 in Central and North Gujarat, Kachchhi speakere in 
Kathiawad show only 44 pet cent of bilingualism. The accompanving map shows 
by suitable rectangles the linguistic distribution and the proportion of bilingualism 
in each dirision, Subsidia^ Table VIII print^ at the end of the chaptw gives 
the detailed proportions with regard to the five principal languages, combined 
with one another, to which reference may be made. A summary table is given 
below. The five principal languages selected are Gujarati, Marathi, Bhil dialects, 
Western Hindi and Kachchhi. The speakers of each language (as mother tongue) 
are proportioned to the total population (i.e., for columns 2,4, 6 and 8) while those 
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that combine their mother tongue with a subaidiary tongue are proportioned to 
the total speakers under each language. The ratios ate calculated on a percentage 
basis;— 

SUBSIDIAEY TABLE HI 


Proportion of Speakers under each Language, who coitiBiKS a SunsroiARY 
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Ml. Are the BhU Jialect* being diiplac*d— The question of the inJluenco of 
Aryan tongues on the primitive tribes of this country is always of interest. But it is beeombg 
^morc and more clifRcialt to find out how far the dialects of these tribes are giving way tmder 
the infiuciice of schools and Hindu teachera to Gujarati. The oas« of these tribes in Barodap 
bowever^ stands on a diSerent; footii^ from other cognate non-Aryan tribes such as wc meet 
with in Assam or Chhota Nagpur. regards these latter^ it is a question of non-Aryan dialects 
gi^Tng way before the advance of .4n'aii civilisation. Here in this State, the process repre- 
sents a much later stage. We do not know what dialccta these tribes spoke before the advent 
of Hindu civilisation. What we do see now^ is the presence of dialects which are in thomaelves 
Aryan in form and even in the bulk of their vocabulary. But these Bhii dialects are a corrupt 
form of the neighbouring Aryan language influencmg them, Maratbi in Khandesli and 
West and South Songadh, and Gujarati in remaiiimg areas. As in the case of otlier lower 
class Hindus^ the spread of cducatian tends to approximate their speech to the standard dialect 
of the upper cLbsb, flc ‘'■vill these dialects in time be absorbed by Gujarati and the question 
how long they will take to do eo will depend very* much on the progress of education amongst 
these tribes. In previous censuses, the results as then tabiiLatcd j^ave rise to the heUef that 
Gujarati was fast supplanting these dialects. The number of the primitive tribes returning 
Gujarati as their mother tongue was estimated at lOOsSTS b 1911 f 112,591 in 1921 and 130,894 
in 193L In 1911^ the proportion of tribes speaking Gujarati was 40.6 per cent. In 1921, 
this rose to 43,6^ In the latest census year, the percentage has fallen to 42 which would make 
it appear that in spite of a genume Hiuduising movement amongst them, the hold of their 
langmges still continues at least as strong on them as before. One other minor reason lor the 
decline in the propiortion of Gujarati amongst Bhil tribes is as wc have seen iu the previous 
chapter^ the falling off m literacy in the age-periods 10-20 amongst the Tribal. But the spread 
of Gujarati amougst them can be seen from Im|jerial Table XV—Part B which shows the extent 
to which languages are combiued as principal ami subsidiary in the State. In that Table, we 
find that In addition to those of the tribes who have return^ Gujarati as their home language, 
71^819 speakers of Bhil dblcets (3Bt552 males and 23,26T females) have ekimed Gujarati nbo 
aa a subsidiary language. It must be observed here that the speakers of Gujarati from amongst 
primitive tril^ can only be ^imated, as the language retuttui are not compiled diioctly by 
tribes or races. It is assumed that all speakers of Bhil dialects belong to one or other of these 
tribes, and the total of spesbem of Gujarati amongst them is obtaJned by deducting the speakers 
of these dialects and the estimated number of Bhil speakers of Marathi from the total 
strength of these tribes. There Ls very little error involved in this method of ealculation as 
very few of these tribes apeak any other tongue of ciiiiliaation than Gujarati or Marathi. * A 
proportion of the Bavchas and a few Vaaawaa and Bhik on the border of Kbandesh district 
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liave been abaorb«d by Slarathi, but it U remarkable how aome of these tHb^-evon » com¬ 
pletely Hiiiduiacd aa Chodhras or Bavchas—have clung tcnacioualy to their dialect. Tte 
followmff Table gives the comparative figures from the Tribe and Langu^e returns which fie 
imitructive. Side bv aide along with the total strength of each the nnmlKr 

IB also indicated to show bow far religion has helped Gujarati m establishing itaell 

amoDg these people : — 

STTTt^TmARY TARLE IV 


Comparison of Tribe and Language Tableb 
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342. Cansideratioii of Subsidiary Table IV.^The first point that strikes at 
one studies the above table is that the list does not con¬ 
tain certain tribal names for the reason that these do not 
pcaaeaa any tribal dialects at aU. Nearly thirty per cent 
of the total tribal strength do not have any of 

their own. These tribes are sot out m the inset Table, 
and aa it will appear from it, they arc the most completely 
Hinduwd sections of the Raniparaj, {to use the term 
now applied to them). They live amongst the upper 
class Hindus and Parsis and are powerfully influenced by 
their cuntacL Next m. point of iiindms<fiion are BavdifiSp 
Chodhras, BhUs, Sayakdas, Dhodias, Vasawaa, and Koknas. 
comimring the proportion of Hind ns amongst each of 
these tribes with that of persons who have forsaken their 
tribal dialect. The figures of Hindus are taken from 
Imperial Table XVlll and are accepted as correct. In 
the Chapter on Religion the figurw of ffindus m tbw 
census have been accepted as reliable. If any thing, 
they rather Kiiderrate the extent of Hmduisation amongst 
the Raniparaj. The tribes are arranged according to 
their order of Hinduisation. But the proportions of 
those who have forsaken the tribal dialect do not by any 
means correspond. Only Nayakdas and to a smal cr 
extent Bavebas and Bhik show that Hinduism does have 
an effect on their language. The Dhodm figures as to 

language, aa noted in the next paragraph are open to doubt r qqo dKo- 

there!^^But in the meanwhUe even if wc make allowance for the fimt 

diaTwho should have been entered under Gujarati are wrongly included under then tnbal 
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dialect, the proportion of Gujarati speakers amongst these U only raised from 15 to Thus 
Hinduism k not sueli a potont factor io this respect with the bult of Rauiparaj as one would 
imagine. Uo find on the other hand the true explaiaatiDn to be this: Hinduism dot* 

help, but only where it is reinforced by other cii^umstatices such as status and economic de¬ 
pendence. Dublas and Talaviaa are generally in the position of great economic dependence— 
almost reduced to the status of serfs—on their Hindu and Parai neighboura. Amongst these 
tribes Gujarati operates with success in weaning away these people from their parent tongue*. 
The same may be said of Xayafcdos and Tad™. lioknas retain their dialect because of their 
almost enti^ w^ut of education. On the other handp the socially conBoioiis ^tioua like tho 
CnodhraSj Gnmtta, \asawas and Dhodias have in spite ol their Hinduism continued their hold 
on tbeir dialects. Particuktlj the Chodlrtas are keenest on retaming their individuiity in 
thia Inspect. Ldstly before this table is dismissed from eon^ideratioa, the discrepancy a^ut 
jiavchi aad ^arli baa to be meotiuned ; the speakers of these dialects as rettimed by the Cenaua 
are actually found to be larger than the Dumber of Mavchis and Varlis, Obviously there ia a 
mistake somewhere. Some Bavchi figures may have been wrongly rctuiucd under Mavchi 
and \arli may have been similarly con fused with Valvi. 

343. Variation in Bhil ciialects —We will iioiv consider the variations in 

the last three censuses in the five 
piincipul dialects. The margin gives 
the absolute figures for the last three 
census years. Vasawi is closely 
related to the Kani Bhili of Songadh 
and other forest areas in Navsari 
■pmni. It was not sepamtely com¬ 
piled in t9H. In 1921, the figures 
were separately sorted and shown 
in the Caste and Language Subsi-^ 

, , , JiaO' Table fp. *298 of 1921 Report) 

Uubli has disappeared and the language of Dublas in the Rasti parts of Navsari 
IS undistin^uis^ble from the Gujarati of Koli aud such like classes. Gamtadi 
IS clo^Iy^ allied to Chodhri, differing from it however in a few characteristics 
namely that the hardening of soft aspirates does not seem to recur and that I is 
not regdarlv changed to n. Dhodia is influenced by the neighbouring Marathi 
although its casc-sufiixes are generally the same as in Gujarati. The relation of 
Mavcbi with Bavcbi will form the subject of a separate appendix. In the mean- 
time it will be sufficient to suggest that the figures above given do not indicate any 
wild inacc^cy ” in the results, such as the late Mr. Sedgwick complained about 
m the last Bombay Report. He said that *' our census figures were a matter of 
the wildest chance/* On the contrary the E'lroda Census figures are fairly ac- 
ftiid dependable. The variations do not show any abnonual jumps and 
correspond closely enough to the increases recorded from census to census in the 
a^ength of each of these tribes. On the whole therefore the strength of these 
dialects as given above may he taken as fairly correct with the exception of Dhodia. 
The Dhodia dialect shows an increase of 18.5 per cent, while the Dhodia tribe 
has grown by 22.4 in the last ten years. But the dialect figures should not show 
any increase at all. The stronghold of the Dhodiaa is in Mahuva taluks, which 
was also the storm-centre of the Maia movement, which meant not only the dis¬ 
placement of aboriginal deities but also the supplanting of their dialect by Gujarati 
which established itself through bhajans, religious services and constant propaganda. 
It is estimated by a careful local authority that a third of the Mahuva Dhodias 
{who number 18,000) have given up their dialect for Gujarati which means that 
the above total of 22,210 shown against Dhodia should be reduced by about 6,000, 
T^s ^ii^te I am prepared to accept as Dhodias are the most advanced educa- 
tio^lly of these tribes. Large numbers have emigrateil to Gandevi, Kamrej 
and Naysan where they only speak Gujarati. Thus the final estimate of the 
Gujarati speaking lianiparaj comes to 137,000, or nearly 44 pet cent, 

344. L ang u ag es spoken by Muslims— We will now see how far the new 
arrangements in the census schcrlole liave affected the language returns for 
Mutolraans. By a special compilation the marginal table has been prepared. 4 
similar table leas detailed was prepared in 1921 also, and comparative 

are given side by aide. It- will be seen therefrom that Muslim speakers of some 
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form of Western Hiodi (Hindustani, 

Urdu or *' Musalnumi ”) have in¬ 
creased since 1921 by 21.2 per cent; 
the Kachchlii speakers have in¬ 
creased by nearly 51 per cent, and 
Muslims acknoivledging Gujarati as 
their tnotlier tongue have increased 
by hardly 4 per cent. The general 
3iuslim increase being 12,5 per cent, 
the true figure for 1931 (assuming 
that the 1921 return was correct) 
should have been 113,500 for Gu¬ 
jarati, 02,550 for AVestem Hindi and 
7,703 for Kachchhi. But Kachchhi 
figures for 1921 are open to suspicion 
that many speakers of it (Hindu and 
Mahomed'an) were returned under 
Gujarati, In 1931, with a separate 
column for subsidiary languages, 
a truer return for Kachchhi has been 
obtained. In 1911, the number of Kachchhi speakers was 15,26S. In 
1921, the figures fell by 25 |>er cent to 11,439, and the decline was eiqjlained 
by '* progressive Gujaroticisation ” of Luhanas and Bhatias, but the figures 
for 1931 do not bear this out. Clemons and Khojas together number 

11,138. The bulk of these especially those residing in Amreii and Okha 
pranls, apeak Kachchhi and the number of Muslim speakers returning 
Kachchhi, which is 10,413, may be therefore accepted as correct. Our 
above estimate of 7,762 in respect of Kachchhi falls short of the truth by 2,650 
and the above estimate of Gujamti 
(113,500) should be diminished by 
2,650 to arrive at the truth. The 
uifli ^in gives the correctetl figures for 
Muslims ill the three languages as 
compared unth the census return. As 
to the figure of 62,550 (being the 
estimated number of Muslim speak¬ 
ers of Westem Hindi), it is to l>e remembered that only the Musolmana 
with foreign strain and such other sections amongst the .converts who have 
long been assimilated with these elements speak Hindustani in their homes. The 
Afgluins, Balochia, ^Hukranis and Arabs after a time adopt Hindustani and only 
a small proportion of these retain acquaintance with their original vernaculars. 
The foreign strain element was estimated to number .56,993 in 1921 (i?ide p^as 
381-2 of the 1921 Report). These elements now number 00,391; there are besid^ 
locjil converts assimilated to them, so that, taking both together, the above esti¬ 
mate of 02,550 is nearer the truth than the census figure ; so nearly 5,000 Musal- 
mans have been wrongly entered under Hindufitani while their proper language 
is Gujarati. The Mmlimmwj tendency is active enough, butitcnmiotbesaidto 
have succeeded in obliterating Gujarati from its place in the average Muslim 
home in the State as its natural and normal vernacular. The non-Hindustani 
speaking fijreign elements amongst Muslims number nearly two thousand, of 
whom less than a third speak their mother tongue. 

§2. Correlation of Language and Caste Returns 
345. Carte and Lansuage Tables Correlated— A fairly elective measure with which 
to gauge the accuracy of the language returns is to correlate them with the Caste Table. 
Under each language, the censua 6guxe can be compared and tested with the estimate of speakers 
from castes and tribes that are known or expected to .^peak it. The following Table has beea 
prepared on the basis of actual facte. Of course certain assumptions have to be proyiaiooAlly 
made, as for instance all forest tribes are assumed to speak their oan dialects, all Cutchi Memons 
and Khojas and all Katbiawadi Kharwos, BhatUs and Luhanas arc taken to speak Kachchhi, 
and all known Deccani groups are believed to be Marathi speaking. SbnilaTly aU hon-Muslim 
speaking Bajastham arc assumed to be Hindus. Such of the Bavebas, Koknas and \ ailb as 
do not speak the tribal dialects are assumed to speak Mamthi. 
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SUBSIDIARY 'r-4BLE Y 


LiSotPAGE Returns correlated with tfe Caste figuihs 
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346. Consideration of Subsidiary Table V —The above table U as pointed otit already 
baaed on aasuinptiotis some of which are no longer true. Thoa it in no longer true tliat forest 
tribes stick to their dialects. Neatly 44 per cent of these tribes now have given np their tongue 
for Gujarati. Subsidiaiy Table V can only therefore be accepted as provisional. We shall 
take each principal language in turn and ace how far the estimate falls abort of the truth and 
how far the census return can be accepted as correct. 

(a) Gujarati — Taking Gujarati, we most at the outset increase the estimate for Gujarati 
by the number of those of the Raniparaj (forest tribes) who speak it as their home tongue. Our 
final estimate of these is 137,000. Our estimate of Gujarati speakers is therefore raised to 
3,120,674 or 3.13 millions in »und numbers. To these Musalmana contribute 110,850'. In 
the Census Report of 1921, an elaborate estiinato was made of MtisUm castes that usually apeak 
Gujarati. Some are whoUy Gujarati speaking, others are in part so. lii the margin arc coUeotod cer¬ 
tain chief castes and races amooget the htusUms who speak Gujarati and the extent to which that 
language prevails is also indicated. Shaikhs and Fathans, though properly foreign elemeats 
are apt to have their strength diluted by 'pamenu accfetions from Neo-Hushms. That is why 
a certain proportion ofthese elements amongst Pa thane and Shaikhs has still retained Gujarati. 
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Again long domicile in Gujamt hoa resulted m 
imposing Gujamti even on those who &ib of purer 
extraction. Jlaieks who among indigenona 
MusalmaiiB are the most assimilated to the 
foreign elements are divided about Oujarati— 
those in Xotth Gujarat ^peak it, while in South 
Gujarat they prefer Urdu, and m other places 
the two languages have an equal strength. Certain 
other Muslim sections litc BehJims, Kaaais^ 
Poladis, etc.p have always spoken Hindustani; 
while the trading communities like Yohra, Memon 
and Khoja have always preferred Gujarati or 
Kachchhi. Pinjaras and Tab have sitmlarly pne^ 
feired Gujarati; so also have t 3 rpica]Jy agriculturist 
communities who have come in contact with 
the Patidar^ like the Momnap Molcaajam and 
Vohrft (peasant seetion)^ The inBuenoe ol edu¬ 
cation haa however developed a communal senae, 
quickening the religions needs of all sections of 
Gujarat Muslims and they have taken to learning 
Urdu of a fashion, particularly because it la the 
storehouse of their religious literature and partly 
also because it is good form to leam it. 


(b) IFe&fcm Bi^i ond E€i^iem /fiTidi—Turning to other iaugaages^ wo find that the 
estimate regarding Western Hindi falls short of the census total by over 5,000. We have esti¬ 
mated alre^y while dealing with the figures of language amongst the Muslims, that nearly 5,000 
Muslim speakers of Gujarati were wrongly {and perhapa wilfully) entered nnder Huidtistani. 
Even after this deduction, the estimate as given in the Table has to be further reduced 
owing to the following consideration. Eastern Bjndi has only 3 representatives imd Bihari 
none, althoiigh immigmiits from the eastern districts of the United Pro^dne^ and the Bihar 
districts number no less than 2,689, showing that many true speakers of Bihari and Awadhi 
were wrongly returned under Hindustani. It was made clear in the instructions that Hindus^ 
tani was a dialect of Western Hindi, and that Awadhi was the representative dialect of 
Eastern Hindi. The terms “ Western and ** Eastern Hindi ** were purposely avoided, as 
they conveyed very little meaning to the average enumerator and empbasb wm laid on 
Hindustani and Awadhi as representing their respective groups. M^hi was the representative 
dialect of Bihar» The estiniate of We^em Hindi should be therefore reduced bv at 
least 1,500. 
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{c} KachMi Qifid Sindki—Th^ Kachchhi e&timate is about800less than theeensua figure, 
but the census total is right, as the esrimate does not Include many Sbdhb of Okha, who speak 
Kachchhi. Under Sindhi, there is a comparatively large discrepancy but thb in explained 
by the fact that about a quarter speak Kachchhi and the bnlk of those that do not speak either 
Sindhi or Kachchhi Have been returned under Hindustani. Sindhi Mimlmans, except in Okha, 
generally take to Hindustani, after some stay In Gujarat. 


{d) Ma^ki —In this ease, the estimate almost exactly tallies with the census 
total. The slight excess is due to the fhet that Goons of good familiiee returned Portuguese 
m their language. For preparing their estimate the following Deccani castes and tribes 
were selected— 


Bhandari 

Yajurvedi 

Brahman :— 

Dhimoi 

Deahaatha 

Dhangar 

Gaud Saras^vat (Shen-* 

Ghadsi 

VI) 

Guiav 

Karhada 

Holar 

Konkanstha 

Kaear 

Devrukha 

Kokui Kunb 


Komti 

Makar 

Maratha Kshatriya and 
Ktmbi 

Prabbu 
Shi nipt 
Sonar 
Vidur 


(«!) Other Lan^u&$e»^Th^ figures of En^bh alone of the lemabiiug lan^ges have 
b«n correlated with the race returm. But some of the other languages may be briefly dealt 
with. Speakere of Bengali numbered 193 of whom 95 were Muslims. Immigrants from Bengal 
nmxiber 39S, but os these include 133 with Calcutta as birthplace, it k probable that the figure 
of Bengali spe&kere is right. English speokem include three Indians (two Muslim femaleal. 
The Dutch epeakere were all Muslims being immigrants from South Africa. 
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(J) FinaU^ adjtut«i figwra —now nmve 
at the collected return of the principal languagiee. 
These figures are compared with the census return 
and shown in the margin. < The largest adjusltnents 
are required as will be seen in Western and liiastem 
Kndi, the distinction between which, in spite of 
injunctions solemnly conveyed by the Linguistic 
Survev, is lightly ignored by the census authorities 
in the United Provinces and Bihar. But this 
distinction hss to be insisted on to get at the true 
of which ate unduly inEated in the census retoms. 

§ 3. Prevalexc^ of Bilinouausii 

347. BilingtiaUsm —The question of bilii^tia.ljsm has been already touched 
upon in 340 above and also while diacuasing the languages letumed by the 
Forest Tribes. In the Census Schedule, all sorts of claims were allowed to be made 
but while compiling for Imperial Table XV—Parts B and C—only five languages. 
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Guj&rat], the Bhil dialects, Western Hindi (Hindustani), Kachchhi (a dialect of 
Sindhi, which for its local importance was tabulated separately) and Sfarathi,— 
were taken into account, and as they toother are spoken by 90 >5 per cent of the 
State, these combinations present as adequate a view of bilinguausm as can be 
wished for. It is necessary to point out however that while Bhil dialects were 
shown as the vemacular of 180,384 persons, not a single instance was found of these 
dialects being returned as subsidiary. But this is not the case. There are not 
infrequent instances of Gujarati speakers—timber contractors, teasers, mission 
workers and the like—who use the Bhil tongues in the course of their business in 
the forest tracts but perhaps they thought it beneath their dignity to disclose this 
fact. What is more curious still that not one of the 131,000* of these tribes who 
have returned Gujarati aa their home tongue has cared to state any of these dia¬ 
lects as their subsidiary medium. With this exception, these other four languages 
were found in combination as subsidiary, as the following Table will show. A 
diagram to illustrate the main combinations is also given to facilitate the study 
of figures:— 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI 
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348. Basis of Si]1)sidiai7 Table VI —Tiie reader will notice that the total 
of sabaidiarv speakers given under each mother tongue in columns 2, 3, and 4 
of the above Table diifers by 1,235 from the totals given in corresponding columns 
of Imperial Table XV-B. That Table was prepaid on the following basis:— 
Where a person returned only one subsidiary language there was of course no 
difficulty. But where a person returned more than one subsidiary language, it 
happened that a language was ietume<l by some as a first choice, and by other as 
a second subsidiary. Some Gujaxati speakers may have for instance returned 
Marathi as their first choice and W^estem Hindi as their second. These cases of 
Western Hindi as second choice were added in the Imperial Table to the figures 
of that language returned as first choice, in order to show the total incidence of 
that language. This was done with other languages also. These cases of tri-or- 
poly lingual ism have however been omitted from the above subsidiaij'^ table as 
otherwise the true incidence of bilingualism cannot be found. Again, figures of 
second subsidiaries are no test whether such secondary preferences are really an 
indication of the true extent of the vogue of these languages. Besides Subsidiary 
Table VTII on which the above is based is prepared on the basis of 10,000 speakers 
of a mother tongue, to which figure, the numbers of those who speak it only and no 
other language, and of those others who combine it vidth each of the subsidiaries 
are to be sepsratel^roportioned. This cannot be done if the reduplicated figures 
are not omitted. The total number of polylinguists in the State, out of those iktU 
speak these f ve principal languofjes, is 1,235 (DOO males and 335 females), A small 
table is given below in which the polylinguists* .second preferences in respect of 
subsidiary languages are compiled per mother tongue. A revised Table showing 
only first preferences per administrative division is prepared and subjoined at the 
end of this chapter as Subsidiary Table IX : — 


SUBSmiAEY TABLE VI-A 
Figures of Second Preferences 
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In the above Table, the figures given are in addition to the numbers shown 
in Subsidiary Table VI. With Gujarati speakers, Hindustani and Marathi appear 
to supplement each other as second preferences, just as with Hindustani speakers, 
Gujarati and Marathi alternate in tms respect. With Kachchhi as mother tongue, 
Hindustani and Gujarati are the rival sul^idiaries that vie for the first place. 
Kachchhi as a second prefercnoe is hardly returned at all . These second preferences 
are mostly confined to the City of Baroda whose cosmopolitan population favours 
such polyglot comlrinations, 

349. Coimderation of Subsidiary Table VI —As might be expec ted, the 
Gujaratis li’ving in their own home do not need to use any other language but their 
own. They show, therefore, the lowest incidence of bilmgualism. Only one in 
about 165 Gujarati speakers o^^ to using otl^ hmgtiages as subsidiary*.' But in 
all other languages, the proportion of bilir^alism is at least as high as 40 per cent; 
the greatest incidence occurring in Western Hindi (54 per cent), then Marathi 
(48,3 per cent) followed by Kachchhi (48.2 per cent) and the E^l group (39.9 
per cent). Gujarati seems to be the hottest favourite amongst subsidiary langua¬ 
ges—forming 39,8 per cent of Bhili speakers, 45.6 w*ith Marathi speakers; 53 per 
cent with Hindustani speakers and 45.6 per cent with Kachchhi as mother tongue. 
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Western Hindi (Hindustani} forms a l>ad second, being only 5 permille with Guja¬ 
ratis, 26 per mille with Deccanis (speakers of Marathi) and 26 per mille with 
Kachchlu speakers. It U hardly known amongst the Haniparaj. The sex ratios are 
also instructive. In their owm home, the women of Gujarat hardly need to know 
any other language,'—as only one woman out of about 300 claims biliugiialism; 
but amongst people speaking Bhil dialects or Kachchhi, there are nearly as many 
women as men. who claim knowledge of other languages; as regards Western Hindi 
and Marathi, the sex proportion is nearly 7 to 10, as the social needs make, it 
inevitable that Immigrants of both sexes speaking these languages should have a 
familiarity tvith Gujarati, the language of the State. Over half of the speakers of 
Western Hindi (of either sex) know Gujarati, Slore than half of the men, and well 
over a third of the women, speaking Marathi, boast of Gujarati as their subsidiary. 

350. Area of Bilingualism —The following Table has been also prepared 
from Impeiiat Table XV — Part B. It shows the particular division where bilin¬ 
gualism in each group of languages is most evident. The proportions are calcu¬ 
lated per 1,000 speakers of subsidiary languages under each mother tongue — 

SUBSIDIAEY TABLE Yll 
Abea of Bilingualism 
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351. Consideratioii of Subsidiary Table VH — The above variations are 
largely conditioned by the prevalence of the main language ivhicb forms each group. 
Whem the mother tongue has the widest prevalence, it shows the largest propor¬ 
tion of bdiugualism. Thus, the Bill group is confined to South Gujarat (Semi- 
Rasti and Rani areas} and to Central Gujarat (parts of Kahnani and Chorashi), 
Kachchhi is mostly to be found in Kaihia'wad. That is why bilingimlism in regard 
to these languages is almost entirely confined to these areas. Similarly as 72 per 
cent of Marathi speakers are concentrated in the City, the largest incidence of 
bilingualism in respect of that language occurs there, Gujarati is the most pre¬ 
dominant in North Gujarat, w'here also, we find the extent of its conibmation with 
other languages to be relatively the largest. In reganl to Hindustani however, 
other considerations have to be taken 

into account. The margb compares the | HECDmiin ' 

distribution of Hindustani with the ex- ---—^^ 

tent of bilingualism in respect of that ; 

language in the diff erent divisions, lu ; " ' todwtofaw- tobiiin^a, 

the City it is widely prevalent having 26 t_ ^ _ 

per cent of the total number of speakers. ’ .I 

But the bilingual ratio Is small, showing | Ctntni OujMt i. so 3 t 

that in the City there is not the same , go aS 

need of using Gujarati for Hindustani | Scnnii Gitjumt .. lo is 

speakers as in rural areas where Muslims .. ., ice too 

and Hindus live side by side and come into j_ i_ i_ 

greater iutercouise with one auother. 

Another reason for the lowmes-s of the ratio of bilingualism in respect of Hindus¬ 
tani is that amongst educated sections, English takes the place of other languages 
as a subsidiary medium. Possibly a third reason may be found in propaganda. 
The vocal sect ions amongst the City Muslims rather worked in the direction of not 
aeknowlcflging that Gujarati had an influence, even as a 8ubsidiar)',in their homes. 

352. Spread of Lai^ruages— There is another way in which the figures 
relating to bilingualism may be studied and which may be of interest. There are 
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2.12 million speakers who own to Gujarati as their mother tongue. But 137,701 
others or 44 per cent of the remainder (of those who speak the five chief languages) 
profess to use it habitually in addition to their mother tongue in the course of 
their ordinary avocations. Thus, tie proportion of Gujarati rises from 868 
per niilie to 024. In the margin a small table is ^ven showing the total 
spread of each language spoken both as a mother tongue and as a subsidiaiy. 

It is interesting to observe that 
those, whose mother tongue is not 
Ilmdustam, but who imdetstand. 
and use it as a subsidiary medimn, 
are only a little more than a third 
of the number of literates in 
English in the State. But this 
question of the vogue of Hindustani 
(at least through its scripts Hindi 
and Urdu) has been already dealt 
with in the previous chapter. 

353. Polylingualism — 

In connection with subsidiary langu- 
ages, a reference must now be 
made to the collection of data re¬ 
garding polylingualism, contained 
in Imperial Table XV — ^Part C. 
The main details of that table 
may be here summarised. Out of the total population, 2,431,334 speak the five 
main languages of the State. Of these 2,277,743 or over 93 per cent speak only 
one language (i.e. their mother tongue), 152,356 or 6 per cent speak two languages 
ftheir mother tongue and one subsidiary), and only 1,235 persons speak three or 
more languages. In linguistic proficiency one would have imagined that the City 
should have taken the lead with nearly 19 per cent of its inhabitants speaking two 
or more languages. But Okhamandal with its almost general combmation of 
Kachchhi with Gujarati and vice versa, just beats it with a little over 20 per cent of 
linguists. Navsari (13.6 per cent) cornea third, with Gujarati and the lihil group 
interacting on one another. Taking by language.^ polylingualism is least evident 
w'ith Gujarati as mother tor^e—there being only 187 out of 2. 1 million Gujarati 
speakers who profess to know two or more lai^uages in addition. But 731 speakers 
out of 78 thousand odd who claim Hindustani as their vernacular are poly linguists: 
and 255 Deccanis have this proficiency. Bhili does not show any trace of pol3''Uu’ 
gualism whatsoev'er. As mentioned above, there are only 1,235 polylinguisW and 

917 of these or nearly 
three-fourths are found in 
the City. The census in¬ 
structions were careful to 
point out that only profi¬ 
ciency in three, and not 
more languages, need be 
sbmvn. The object was 
to prevent humourists, 
pedimts or such like from 
making fanciful claims to 
an encyclopaedic acquaint¬ 
ance W'ith dialects. 

§4. Some Observations 
ON Grierson Classifi¬ 
cation 


closely the Grierson model. The margin gives 


354. Classificati nn 
of Languages— In Impe¬ 
rial Table XV. the classifi¬ 
cation adopted follows 
the main figures. The 
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Indo-Aryan family has absolut^i predominance over other taoguages. Only 4 
persons "out of 10,000 in the population speak tonnes not belonging to the 
Indo-European family. The Indjan branch of that family of languages claims 
9,092 out of ten mille; and the Central Group in which Gujarati is ola&sed 
is the largest of the Indian languages. But if Gujarati, Bhil dialects and 
Bajasthanj are separated from the Central Group and classed with the 
Mediate (Eastern Hindi), as recommended in the following paragraphs, then a 
different set of proportions is arrived at. The Central Group falls from 9,7ft8 to 
only 324. The lilediate group rises from nil to 9,444, 

355. Gipsy Lan^ua^es: Peadhari and Odki —These two languages occur for the 
first time in the Baroda Cenj^ua. A brief account of each is here given. Pendhari, as the 
Linguistic Survev states, h " the language of a tribe of no common race, and of no cormuDn 
languag^t represented by the *Pindarees’ of Indian hktoiy. These were ptundering bands 
of freebootere, who welcomed to their ranks outlaws and broken men of all parts of India — 
Afghans, Marat has, Jats and so forth, and who were finaUy broken up by the 3Iarquis of 
Hastings in I SIT. At the present day they are represented by groups of people scattered over 
Central India, the Bombay Presidency and elsewhere. Ihey have gener^y adopted the 
languages of their respective aurroundkiga, but in parts of Bombay, they still have a home- 
language, which is called by the name of the tribe. As may be expected from the peoplc^a 
origin, this is a jargon—a Tiiixttiie of rough Dakhkii Hindustani, Marathi and Rajasthani.” 
Pendhari is derived from “ pendha/* a sheaf, and the tribe originally moat have derived its 
name from grass cutting. Odki is the disJeot returned by Ods, a wandering tribe found aU 
over India {Vide Appendix entitled “A Caste Glo&sary” at the end of the Chapter on Race, 
Tribe or Caste}. The strength of the tribe is 2,028^ while the number of Odki epeaketrs is only 
115, The name is derived probably from Telugu, and the majority of the Ods are found in 
South [ndia. These speak a paiois of Telugu^ but those found in Gujarat and Cutch speak a 
form of dial^t in which Gujarati and ^larathi are the strongest Aryan iaduences. As a mixed 
form of speech the alien dements found in it are an indication of the wanderings of the tribe. 

The Marathi element is particularly strong —to quote from the Survey, ” Thus the neuter 

of strong bases ends in ^ or e as in Marathi ; compare fate, tank ; fete, it was said. Strong 
masculine bases end in plural e ; thus, horse; gMrlt horses. Note also the oblique 

bases in a of weak and S of strong masculine bases, and in i of feminine bases ; thus, 
in a, country ■ terfe-efe, of a man; of the property. The termination cfe 

of the genitive is important. The same ts the case vnth the tennmation M of the past tense of 
verba ; thus^ went; fiwrio, atmek. Compare further the imperative plural in a ; thus, 

Sic^, come; the infiniti^nea in u and na ; thus, feAfi, to say ; mame, to stTike, and so forth. 
Such forms are found in all the specimens, and they gain in importance when we remember 
tliat they all hail from districts where Marathi is not a home tongue of the population. Several 
of the usual terminations in Odki do not agree with Marathi but with Gujarati and Rajaslliauj. 
Such arc the suffixed i of the agent and of the dative, both-of which are also found in Maivi; 

the ablative in li; the locative m tm : forms such as 1 {compare Gujarati, Jlalvl and 

Marwirr h^)i $i and fe, b; conjunctive participle is ttni (Gujaiati fm) and so forth. 
The Gujarati clement is straug^t in Gujaiati districts such as the Ranch Mahals and 
Ahmedabad, but is oIbo apparent in other districts. Features borrowed from languages other 

than ^larathi and Gujarati have more of a local character. The locative termination 
which is prevalent in Mat^viti bp however* common in the Ahmedabad district, where Gujarati 
b the chief language. Of such local borrowings I may mention the common cerebralisation of 
a d in Cutch and in the diatricts of Hyderabad, Thar and Porkar, Shikarpur and ^lu^ffargarb ; 

the Panjabi dative tennination nu in the same districts aith the exception of Cutch* and other 
sporadic instances of borrcwiiigs from the local dialects.” 

35fi. Some Notes on Classification —A few DbseF\'atiotis may here be pemiitted on 
the Grierson classification. The Indian Census, ever since the great work of Rbley and Sir 
George Grierson appeared, lias been dominated in its considemtions of Race and Language by 
the weight of these formidable names. Occasionally a fiippant Provincial Census Superin* 
tendent has dared to set aside the fine distinctions between Eastern and Western Hindi, and 
Bihari^ and lump all speukera of tbrac dialects under the general name of Hindustani^ but 
generally the standani clflsflification hm been followed faithfully^ In the Census Report of 
1921, 1 auggeated a departure from the classification scheme, hy separating Gnjamti and 
Rajasthani Irom the Central group and elapsing them in the M^iate group with Eastern 
Hindi. I ventured to do thb because I thought that the orthodox cLassiiication u'as based on 
a view of Indian hbtoty and of Aryan linguistio developments which wars not supported by 
facta^ Briefly, it was suggested that the Grier^n scheme was based on the idea that it was 
the language of the Midland ** with its armies and its settlerH which pressed on the languages 
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of tho Out^F Baud, diovo thom further outward and produced agioupof JutenuedJate languages 
and that this idea had little support of hUtcrical evidence behind it. In his Introductory 
Volume (pogie 175 footnote} he refers to my contentions and while disagreeing with them 
suggests that the matter of history is not of much importance "as a question of pure 
philology.*' I submit that it is. In fact Dr. Grierson is himself so strongly influenced by his 
reading of Indo-Aryau race movements that his interpietatiou of Eastern Hindi and its 
relations with Western Hindi on one side and the Eastern group on the other is governed 
almost entirely by it. For instauec his explanation of the conjugation of the verb may be 
mentioned. In Bengali and Bihari, he says the past tense of transitive verbs in the active 
voice is merely a reminiscenoe of an old pasire coustmetion with an enclitic sufGx which has 
now lost its pronoiiunal character and that in the Eastern Hindi, it la, to quote Ms picturesque 
phrase, " caught in the act of forgetting it," while in the Western Hindi, the full form of 
ageutial constniotiou is in existence. Now such a process can only be based on his theory of 
the eastward pressure of the midland dialect, while the reality seems to be quite the reverse. 
If the passive construction was the original form of the Bengali past tense, surely its memory 
must have been preserved somehow in the Eastern Prakrit and in the later Magadhi or the 
Gaudi Apabhramsa, Nowhere is there the least evidence, to my knowledge of such a form. 
The Bengali past tense, in its present active form with the subj^t iu the nominatix-e case, b 
aa old as it can be : so is the case with Bihari. lu Awadhi, as Dr, Grierson himself shoivs, 
there is an Eastern os well as a Western form, the former using the nominative, e.^., C7niaris, 
and the Utter the agential, JJi mom. Thus the actual facts of lingubtic development 
show rather an outUndic system of laughages pressing on the nudland and being influenced 
by it. In Gujarati, it is true that the agential construction is in general use with transitive 
verbs, but the nominative construction with ktratufu (to bring), jupsun (to worship}, 
jawivuft (to eat), tarv}in (to swim), sAiJtAnm (to learn), etc., U not infrequently used, and it b 
the older form of the two. In Bhalan’s A'qctifnbnri {circa iv ceatuiy) an intemediate form b 
found, with the subject in the agential, the object in the nonunati^'e and the verbal participle 
in neuter, e.j., “ /«ie Atm ditht nahi "—an approach to a true passive construction. The 
evolution seems therefore to be rather from the nonnal active construction, which is charac¬ 
teristic of the Outlaudic group, through an iutennediate passive stage with the abject in the 
nominative case to a gradual return to the active construction, with the object in the accusative, 
although the agential is still retained. In Marathi on the other Laud, both the alternatives of 
agentbl and nominative constructions arc found where pronouns are subjects—the former 
older in time and the latter being the modem usi^e. Here is ajj instance of an older Midland 
influence, perhaps not imconnected with the tradition of Rauia'a atoy in Panchavati, gradually 
giving way to the Outer band. The historical evidence is therefore important. Sir George 
Grierson in order to prove the strength of the Midland drive towards the Outlandic band is 
forced to have recourse to tradition about Panchalas and Kurus, but within hbtorical times 
he can only mention isolated tmditions about Kachhwuhas and Rathaura, On the other 
hand, ever since Indian tradition had become hardened into reliable history, from about 
the ninth century B.C.—the era of the sixteen jayiapadas —, the main facts of race movemeuts 
are all in support of the contrary view. The eruption of the Yadavas from the HImalavaa 
through Mathura, which he quotes in support cannot be held to be part of the movementa of 
the Midland; while the remarkable influence of the Gurjaras on these languages b wholly 
ignored. 

357. Gujarati and Eastern Hindi— At any rate I can see no objection to Gujarati 
and Hajastham being classed with the Eastern Hin di group. They are all mixed forms of 
speech. .411 serve as links connecting the Midland dialect with the Outer Band. Gujarati 

and Rajasthani—the latter through its dialects—Marvodi, Jaipur! and Maivi_form an unbroken 

chain, with Bagheli and Awadhi, of Intermediate languages. I see no insnpcrable objection 
in conjoining these into one class, even though in the matter of the conjugatiou of the transitive 
verb in the past tense, Gujarati and Rajasthani make somewhat of a closer approach to Western 
Hindi than does Eastern Huidt. But this detail is not so vital as to necessitate the inclusion 
of Gujarati and Rajasthani w'ith Western Huidi in t)ic CSentral group. If the conjugatiou of 
the transitive verb is of importance, why is Marathi not similarly brought to the Central 
group 1 On the other hand, Gujarati and its closely allied sister, Rajaatbani,—are so different 
from Western Hmdi that they deserve to be separated. In its plionetics, in iti retention of the 
neuter gpodcr, in its f-past participal form, in its r-future system, in its oblique form for case 
terminations, and other particulars, it retains stQ] certain essential charactoristics of its old 
Vrachad base and extends one hand towards the West to Sindh! and Idhnda, nnd unother 
towards the East through Malvi to the Magadhan system. For details of this'argumeat, the 
reader is referred to my Census Report of 1921. Relevant extracts have been reproduced oa 
this oecaaion in the form of an .4ppendix. 

358. Why Change in Clatetficarioii a ionited on These criticisms in support of 
a departure from the standard classification are not offered with a view to belittle the 
greatnesfl of the work of Sir George Grierson in his Linguistic Sun'ey, which will always raniain 
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an aehigve!ment of endurmg ynlue. But I feel a change is necessaij, as otherwise the point 
about the easetitJal character of Grujarati m a mi^ed language is nuLBscd if it is claaaetl as on 
Inner language. It is, as has been pointed out already, a coinjK^ite language with a network 
of oonnecitionB with t!ie whole Ijand of Outlandic iMguages. Unlike most other Indian 
vernaculars, it bears on its body many tell-tale evidences of the various race elements that 
have gone to the fonuation of the composite Gujarati people. It ia this richnesa and variety 
of eommunity life that has given a distinctive colour to the language^ as weU as to its litciatnm 
through the nine centuriea of its striking progress. 

I 5- Literary Activittes in the State 

3S3. Details re: Publicatioa of Books and Newi —From these considerations, we 
may now conclude our geueml review of the langiiage returns by dctailmg a few figures 
showing the literary acti\ity of the State* In the margin a small table is given showing the 
number of books published m the dlQerent 
languages in the three decades since 1901. 

The number in all languages seems to have 
doubled in the last 20 years, although 
in the latest decade, it has slightly declio^, 
since 1921 particularly in Urdu and 
English. Talang the figures jTar by year 
since 1921, it appears that the number of 
books published rose from 279 to 459 in 
1924-25, after which it fell gradually to 
only 126 in the latest year for which 
figures are available. Presumably literaTj 
jfirogress w'as arrested after 1925^ when 
financial and agrariau depression for a 
series of years reacted on tbe printing 
press enterprise in the State. News* 
papers and magmrnies number 35 in 1931 as against the same number in 1921. The marginal 
table gives the kind of periodicab with the 
total of es tuna ted circulntion. The circulation 
of weeklies has alone increased, showing that 
in spite of increaaed literacy^ there is com¬ 
paratively little demand oa yet of locally pro¬ 
duced periodicals except weeklies. One 
rea*mu is the competition of the vemacular 
newspapers from Bomtuiyj Surat, Ahmedabad 
and Xatbiawad. Two vernacular doilies of 
Bombay have a oimtilatioa of over 500 m the 
State. Weeklies from outaide also enjoy at 
least fls large a ctreuktion os some of the more popukr of the local papers. 

360. State Encouragement lo Literature -The above mdieatiom of literary 
activity ehow^ that in spite of economic depte^ioo much has been done in spite of the fact that 
private effort has suffered a decided setb^k in the lost half of the decade. The main reason 
for this contittuoua activity is that State-aid to literary enterprise has continued undeterred 
by these circuinatances. In the 1921 Report details were given of how State initiative was 
able to prop up private effort in the production of literatute. The idea of tronslatiiig ataudard 
books into Gnjarati, 3Iarabhi and Hindi waa started in 1912* Later the encoum^meiit of 
mdividual acholara in the production of original works was taken in hand by the State. From 
1917^ the work has progre^d at a very satisfaefcor)' rate. Two series were planned, the Sa^aji 
fiiihittja Mdh meant for adults and Sayaji Bala Gnana Mala for the use of children. From 1912 
to 1921 „ 87 books were published under the auspices of the State—G6 in the Sahitya series and 
21 in the children'a series. During the last ten years 205 new books were planned, and 
altogether 128 were published in the Sayaji Sahityf Mah scries and 69 in the ehildren's series. 
These books became very popular, e.^., 7,000 copies of ilr. Kaahisliankar's life of Dalpatram 
were sold. Among other noteworthy publications were Mr. Daji Nagesh Apte's remarkable 
Marathi essays on Progress and a competent translation of Kautilya's Artliasbaatra by Air. 
J. P. Joshipura. Histories of Indian Music, Indian Medicine and modem Marathi literature 
were other undertaking successfully accomplished. A very laborious work was the pro¬ 
duction of Shn Sayaji Skamn jSJkiMa KaljxUarUj by a committee of local men under the Nyaya 
Maniri (Legal Remembrancer) aa President. Tliis work m a compendium of synonyms m 
eight languages including Engllab and the principal Indian vemocidars for words commotdy 
used for the purpose of legislation and adrainistration. It is cjonceived m an eminently 
practica! spirit and while aiming at purity in the Indian languages has striven for simplicity 
and clearness. The Gaokwad's Oriental Series, being publish^ under the auspices of the State 
Oriental Institute, b another valuable contribution to scholarship in general and Indolcgy in 
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partkular. The high «taadard of these pablications has evoked praise from wholare 
Hke M, Sylvain Levi of Paris. During the decade 37 works were published; and the lange 
of their interest ineludes Persian history, poetics, dramatmgy, iconography and even 
rituals. Altogether 65 works iuive been ao far published aud 20 axe still in the press. The Inte 
Pandit C, D, Dalai set a splendid tradition of BcholarBhip whicli has beeu kept up tmder Dr* 
Bhettacharja, the present Director of the lustitnte, whose edition of -SdtttafHi i(fo/a & 
Buddhist ?an/ri<; text of rittiaK 1165 A.D.—is an mteresting e^urajon into an obscure 
byway of Indology, Other noteworthy publications of the decade are (i) ToUwi 
of ^tamksita {ciVoi 750 A.D.), o volummous production tom the standpoint of 
Mabayaua Buddhism, edited by Pandit Krisbnamacharya, and (ii) Nyaya Praraslm of 
Dinnag, the Sanskrit text of which has been edited by that veteran scholar, Principal 
Dbruva of Benares University* 
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—Incidence of Bilingualism 
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APPENDIX Vn 

SOME CONSIDEEATIOSS OX CLASSIFICATIOX • 

5iun< Cantidemtioiu on ClasrificatioD— In the body of the Eeport the dasaj- 
fieation kid down by Sir Geo^e Grierson has been strictly followed. In regard to this dasai- 
6cation, certain considerations wiQ have now to be mentioned* for whioh nnrprw we shall have 
to leave aside figures for a bit and plunge into past historj’- and comparative gramiimr and 
philology. In the scheme adopted m the Linguistic Survey, as also Ln the latest pamphlet 
issued by Sir George Grierson* Gujarati is mcludod with Western Hmdi in the Central group 
of the Inner Sub-Branch of the ludo-Aryan Branch of languages : Urdu, Hiudiistani and 
Hindi are thcreii classed ag dialects of Western Hindi. Bhil diafeoU and Khandeshi are 
included along with Gujarati in the Central Group; Kachchhi is put in the Xorth-Westem 
group of the Outer Sub-Branch as a dialect of Sindhi and Marathi is treated along with 
Sinhalese as members of the Southern Group of the Outer Sub-Branch, These are the main 
languages with which thk State la concerned, 

2* Consequences of the ClassificatloD-'Tliis classification involves certain 
consequences the importance of which must be reaUsedp In the first place, it brinp Gnjaniti 
into far more intiinatc nearness to the Midland language than Awadhi, for ioBtance^ with whose 
vocabulary tliat of the other dialecta of Hindustani is very largely identieah and whose contri¬ 
bution to the common literature of Hindustani has been as great, if not greater than, that of 
its Western partner* In the second place, it bag resulted in snapping the ancient ties that bind 
Gujamti with Kachchhi and through it, with that group of North-Western languages, from the 
speakers of which a portion of the Gujamti popula^on trace their de 3 ceQt> In the third 
place* the classification loses sight of the numerous strands of affinity that exist between 
Gujarati and Maharoshtri on the one hand especially through the cultural influences of 
Jainism, and Magadhi on the other through their comrnon Vaishnavism for one thing and their 
phonetic and gmmaiatical resemblances, Laistly it must be said that Sir George Grierson was 
influenced in Ms elasaiflcation as much by hk preconceived tiottons of Indo-Aryan origins, as 
by the somewhat artificial classification of Ptakrlts and Apabhranim favoured by the Indian 
Grammariana, 

3, Grieraon CbatificatioD baaed on hb Theory of Lado-Aryan Movementt— 

First as to history. It was Dr, Hoende, I think, who was the first to suppose that there were two 
waves of Indo- Aryan immigration into India, The first wave came probably by sea, it was 
assumed, in the pre-hktoric period, and the second came later from the North-West through 
land and driving itself through the Punjab to the Madhyad^m, it thrust itself as a wedge into 
this other prehistoric Aryan group and drove them to what is called the Outer Band* That 
there were two ethnic fftfains amongst the Arras is supported by the evidence of the Vedas 
themflelves. There were the Rishi or the priest-poet elans such as the Angirasas and 
Vaahishthaa and the others were the warrior trib^ such as the Yadus, Turvasaa and Purus, 
This racial differentiation, it may be also admitted, stamped itself on the language of the Indo- 
Aij'ans, But the point of dispute k the inter action of the one on the other. Sir George 
Grierson is of opinion that the language of the Miillands ” received a constant literar^^ culture* ^ 
It waa the direct ancestor of the Sauraacui Prakrit and Apabhramsa from which the dialects 
of Western Hindi are descended. 

Hound the Midland and on three sides—west, south and east—lay a country inhabited, 
even in Vedic times, by other Indo-Ai}'an tribes. This trajct included the modem Punjab^ 
Sind, Gujamt, Rajputana with the countiy' to its east, Quclh and Bihar. The ^^ous Indo- 
Aryan dialects spoken over this band were all more dosdy related to each other than was any 
of them to the language of the Midland. In fact at an early period of the 

linguistic history of India there must have been two sets of Indo-Aryan dialects, one the 

language of the Midkud and the other that of the Outer Baud... , . As time went 

on, the population of the Midland ejqionded and forced the Outer Band into a fltJll wider 
cirenit* The Midland conquered the eastern Punjab, Raj putana (^vith Gujamt, where it 
reached the sea) and Oudh, With its armies and its settlers it carried its language^ and hence 
in all these territories we now find mixed fonns of speech. The bask of^ch is that of the 
Outer Band* but the body is that of the Midland *”t 


* from pomt 322-ST ef tbe Bajvdi Oeiuus Hcport of lOS). 

t Alt. «likdo^Ai^ta UDguB«H " Ij Sir Goiifge pt *86, Voi, SlV, Eaeyc. Britt. IJtfa SditioB. 
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In tkia statement, Sir George Griemon attempts to fit in his sense of linguistic differeacea 
to an elaborate reconstruction of Indo-Airan movements which has little historical evidence 
for its support. As Professor Hamaprasad Chanda rightly points out in his monograph on 
The Indo-Ar^n Races, Eastern Punjab (or the ancient Usjnara) was not in the Outer Band at 
all but formed an integral part of Veic Arr^ndozn. He quotes an etlmog^phical list fre^m the 
Aitereji^a BrahinAna in which the Vasas^ Kurus and Fanchalas are included with the Uamaras 
as part of the " fcmily fixed middle coimtr^'^ d/irtiivi^m madij/amajfam rfw*)/" There 

was no question therefore of the conquest of the Punjab by the Midland, As to the other 
countries, there is little historical evidence to support the statemeat that"" with its armies and 
its settlers it mrried its koguage."' Whether the Midland Arj'ans came later than the other 
group of Aiyans, or whether they preceded them* b one of th^e problems that have not yet 
emerged into ^hape from the cloudbnd of specuktive ethnology. But at the soma time, there 
h no reason to suppo^ the Vedte Indo-Aryans to be a conquering band of colom'sers, before 
whose might the nations of the Outer Band rapidly gave way. On the other hand, such 
traditions as we have, point to the other direiition, (Jujaiat or the ancient Anartta was under 
the rule, if the Punmic lists are to be believed, of a scion of the Yada^iw even down to 
liuddhbtic times. Kathiaivad or Saumhtni continued under the rule of the so-ealled 
TUksha^^a in the Epic period. have historical evidence of the swooping do™ of the 
Gurjaras from the Western Punjab, across the Amrallb, through Malwa to Gujarat. The 
Se>Thian period of domination also left its impress no doubt on the heteTogeoeouB Gujarat 
population. The Chalukyas, it b known, did ovemin the country from the south ; but there 
is no evidence of any conquering horde coming fmtn the Madhyiidesa and impoaing its language 
on Gujarat. The short-lived imperialism of Haisha, “'the only native of Madhyadeaa who 
ever succeeded in subduhig"^ the countries of the Outer Band ^d indeed result in the over¬ 
running of Gujarat for a little while ; but after his death his empire crumhled into small 
kingdoms. There is little doubt that the nations of the Outer Band belonged to the dommant 
groupii amongst the Indo-Aryans. The same pukssage as above quoted from the Aiiercya 
Brahma}ui also points out that the nations of the Middle coimtTy were consecrated to 
kingdoms/" ue., small states^ and that the other nations {mostly of the east, prach^am dirfi) 
were given to or Empire states. This points to the greater power of the Outer Band* 

Again one of the most significant events in Indian history i$ the rise to power of the Nandaa. 
As Professor Chanda “the subjugation of Vedic Aryandom by a low'-hom conqueror 

from the semi-barbarous Magndha prolibly contributed much more towaida the over-throw 
of the Vedic cufturc than the teachings of Buddha and Mahavira.^" Then followed the 
Mauryas, the liistorical Xaga and Gupta dynasties with the Scythian interlude in between, 
,411 these powers belonged ethnically to the Outer Band* was not tborefore the conquering 
armies of the Miilbnd but the armies and settlers ftom ^Idgodba and other Outer countries 
that carried their Languages to Ondh and other places where the mixed languages are now 
spoken.” 

4. Affinities of Gujarati with the Ouler Band Group — Later rcBearches 
therefore enable us to conclude that the present position of the languages like Gujarati b not 
so much the result of the superior impact of the Madhyadesa on the Outer Band, as of the 
reverse. WTiatever super'iinpoeitioii from the Midland has happened is of a much later date. 
In the Linguistic Sur%'ey, Sir George Grierson accepts the authority of the grammarian 
Hemachandra and traces the modem Gujarati to the Nagara Apabhramsa, a language closely 
akin to the Saurosena. Hemochandra was a great Jaina Acharya who fiourished in the 12th 
centun' A*D* The Nagara Apabkramsa takes its name from the Nagar Brahmans, an 
exclusive literary caste, which exercised unbounded influence on the growth and development 
of the Gujarati language. Here was the impact of the Slidknd, not communicated through 
armies and conquering settbre, but by the literar)'- mfluenco of a caste, ivhieh though probably 
not descended from the Midland constituted itself as the special repository and transmitter 
of the culture of Vedic Ai^’audom. This Xagar caste forged the literaTTi" dialect of Gujarat 
perhaps through the Mugdhava hodh natuksika^ —writ^n anonymously by a pupil of 
Dovasundaia shortly before the appearance of Narsinh Mehta (circa 1406). This literary dialect 
has adapted itself as far as possible to the language of the people and h^ gradually developed 
into the spoken language of the educated sections of Gujarat, and the medium of lifeiatuie. 
But with all that it has remained ahsolutely distinct through the centuries. Any oue with the 
slightest acquaintance with Gujarati wiU mark out at once the oharecteristic mark-s of this 
dialect—its Sanskritlsation, ita periphrases, its otiose clarity of enunciation—from the bulk 
of Gujarati speakere. In its characteristic aceent the Nagar dialect differs widely from the 
intonatinu of the other castes (even educated sectiona amongst them). Sir George Grierson 
says, that the base of Gujarati is some Outlandic language (probably aorth-westem) hut 
that its body k ilidJand.” The truth seems to be if the rektive position of the Nagar dialect 
with reference to the indigenous dialects of Gujarati is more closely studied, that not only the 


• The hook in quf*tlic« wm writtfii in 1304 AD. nntl ftfPp^r^ be an f^lcmmUirv Saaikrit Qtatsm^r, written 
in iwi q|d fqrtn ot Gioomti $ir Onenon finrda in it t wnntetioa vrith tlup (jacirjun ApabUraouvi. 
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base of it but a goodly pfoportion of its limb? and its acNE^^nt m\A distinctive mAoner belong to 
the Outer Band, while ita Adornments and its Eripperiea arc froni tbe Midlandr Sir Cb^orgo 
Gri^^n himfieU points out numerous evidences of the affinities of Gujarati to the Xorth-weMem^ 
Bostem and Southern groups, but is not influenced by them in his clnssificAtlon, In the 
Encyelopffidia Britanniea artble, from which the esrtract in para 3 has been quoted, be gives 
a table, iti which be traoes Gujarati from what he calls the Gauijari Apabhram^* and places 
it amongst Intermediate languages corresponding apparently to the JledJate Sub-Branch of 
his Survey along with Eastern Kindi (Awadhi)j Hajasthani, Pahari and even Panjabi. The 
classing of Gujarati along with Eastern Hindi would have been more justifiable than the 
arrangement pursued in the Survey. It is in dcfeoce of the suggestion that Gujarati (with 
Bhili and Khkndeahi) should in future be definitely allocated to the ifediate Brauoh that 
attention is directed here forcibly to its affinities with the languages of the Outer Band. 

5. PKonetic Resambtances with the Outer Band— That such affioities are many 

and highly significant oannot be denied. Space permits us only to point out the most important* 
First as to phonetics. Tlie Sanskrit syllabary inipoeed on the Gujarati language Is iiia4icquate 
for all its sound-requiremente. The ^oit e corresponding to u in bat and the short o corres¬ 
ponding to a in Jail ate very common to Gujarati; and in colloquial Gujarati not unlike 
colloquial BengaJi the Sans^it a frequently hecomes the broad t and i becomes e. The broad 
d is common not only in Bengali mid Oriya, but also in Lahnda and in the Konkani dialect of 
Marathi. The Gujarati pteferenee for o instead of an has its counter part in Sindhi and 
Asaamese. The short ai which is a feature of the I^ibnda vowel syntem occurs also in Gujarati 
very frcqucntlyv as in Mdi, pronounced without the long stress on u as in Western Hindi. 
Again the sihilanta tend in coUoquiai Gujarati as in Sindlu and Bengali to be pronounced Like 
$hX* frt Bengali this chafacteristic is regarded by scholars as a legacy from the Magadhi 
Prakrita. As to aspiration, Sir (Jeorge Grierson points out as a pccullaTity of Kashmiri 
phonetics, the absence of sonant aspirates. Tlius becomes, y, jh laconics j, M becomes d, 
and ih becomes t. This absence of aspiration is well-marked in colloquial Gujarati, e.j., ebatu 
for ekthuj hdl^ lor Adf/ie. The Xagarista have retained the aspirate in their orthography with 
an eye to purity of lineage: there is a whole literature of coutTOvef^y scattered in the pages 
of the Gujarati magatinc Vmafii regarding this aspirate. Much literary blood has flown over 
the speUing of the word amt (we). Xow this dropping of the sonant aspicato is a marked 
feature of the Eastern Bengal dialect where ghar becomes gar and ghoda^ gom. The chaiige of 
$ into A is a w^ell-known phonetic peculiarity with Xorthem Gujarati and also in Bbil dialecta; 
thus rn^rnaA for waiwcHf (man), huraj for aumj. This peculiarity ia pie.scnt in the Pisacha 
languages aa well as in Eastern Bengali and Assamese where (father-indaw) becomea 

hour and mkal is turned into h^gol or hoggd. Esamplea of the interchangeability of n"s and t"s 
of mttathms (u#*, of interchauge of consonants in the same word), of tendency to double 
consonants and similar phonetic pecidiarities can be quoted from Gujarati as well as from the 
Onter languages. 

6. Epentheris in Gujarati —One most important point fcidejiis to be noticed. 8ir 

George Grierson rightly insists on tperttAt$iit as an important differentiating mark with Dardic 
or Pisachi languages. By eptniAtidt is meant simply the change of the sound of a vowel by the 
influence of one in the next sylbble. Thus iak&ari (hen) becomes kiikkir by attraction to tbe 
final I. Sir George Grieraon does not notice this in Gujarati but 1 submit that evidence of a 
like vowel change are numerous in that language* In the phmw em ghtr for the full form em 
ghare (in his house), we aeo how the oblique case tcnnijiatioii a of em is changed to e and so 
also ghafe becomes gher by attraction, in the Surati dialect of Gujamt, numerous instances 
of vowel changes happen which resemble Sir George Grierson mentions some but 

does not notice their significance. In regard to forma like htgo, karga^ dabja, tmrga^ the 
Surati changes them into fafw, kairo^ chuih^ etc. Exactly the same thing happens lu 

Eastern Bengali where the Jitemry Bengali koriga, choliga, asig^i are transformed into koira, 
chmia, agtsa. This peculiarity is undoubtcflly a north-western characteristic and governed by 
the same principles as epentJim's- 

7. Grammatical R*aeiiiblanc«— {Grammatical lesemblances are no less remarkable. 
In certain essential directions, Gujarati has no correspondence with Western Hindi. Some of 
the most prominent of these dfesimilarities can only be mentioned. The first is the existence 
of the neuter gender. This ia no tod by Sir George Grierson, who mentiona it as one of tlie 
points wherein Gujarati diffeis strongly from Western Hindi and agree.'! with 3Iarfttlji, an 
Outer language. Gujarati also foIIoTi"s, says the same authority, “ the Outer Circle in one of 
its most persistent characteristics in having the oblique form in a, which is quite strange to 
AVestem Hindi.'* The use of the help verb, chhu (1 am) in the present and perfect and future 
(gerundial) tenses occurs also in various forms in the languages of the Outer Circle. In the 
Bengali conjugation, this help verb is fused into the participle to form one word. In thifi 

■ In the Uungvftgfi Cb^ptirr of the Indian Orai^iw Report of JaOl, Sir Geoiigt Crdcnon wgardi Gujormti u a 

of the ApabhmmEa. 

I In Bmmtl iiiAloc:t, bovi-ercr tbe revtcH of povDonnani; ■!! u jtlmplp « Ii 
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rwpect oolloquUl Gujarati foliom at least in proDuiLcbtbn if not in spelling. Sir George 
Grieisou maiotoiaB that Gujarati declension as well aa conjugation agrees generally with 
Western Hindi, in that it is analyticaL has rescourse to help-words and post-pDsitions. He 
however admits the important exception in respect of the Gujarati dative and genitive cases. 
Here Gujarati follows the practice of the Outer Circlftp which is synthetic, forms its cases 
by means of inflectioml terminations. The moat synthetic of Indo-jlryan vemacuUm are no 
doubt Marathi and Bengali, and in comparison, Gujarati k certainly analjiical in ita manner 
of declension. But I venture to think that Sir Geoige Grieiaon based his opinion too much 
on the stereotyped formularies of the grammarians and not on the actual facts of living speech. 
These facts point indubitably to a pronounced synthetic tendency in Gkijarati. The help- 
words in the coojugation arc only required in the present continuous and the participia] tenses. 
Even here in colloquial speech and pronunciation, the words arc ^ slurred and fused tliat they 
become one word. In Parei Gujarati which is only a developed form of Surati dialect^—these 
syncopated forms arc found throughout the participial as well as the fntnre tenses. Here 
the practice has a striking lescmblance to the clipped forms which arc ho common in 
colloquial Western Bengali. I am of opinion that this syncopation is part of the process of 
synthetisation which in some Ontlandic languages may be taken to he a return to the 
earliest form of Primaiy Prakrit, karocA, feiriecA, hir&u from Parsi Ghijarati^ 

and even such forms from the Standard Gujarati aa n^hoio are examples 

of this widespread tendency- Gujamti conjugation is in its essence though not in its form 
syuthetic. One or two other points can only be mentioned to this brief discussion. The 
formation of the simple future by s, which obtains in Gujarat^ is also found in Lahnda, and in 
some dialecfe of Bajasthani of which Jaipuri and Marwadi agree most closely with GnjaTati, 
To quote again from the Survey on this important point x ** One of typical cbaraoteristics of 
Lahnda is formation of the future with the letter s ..... . Theto is nothing like this in 
Sindhi ..... hut the 4 reappears stiU further south, in Gujarati where we have mar^e. The 
connecting link is Western Hajosthani immediately to the south of Lahnda. We thus have 
a line of languages with s-futnres extending without a break from the north of Khagan, through 
the Western Punjab, and Western Rajputana into Gujarat.” Historically this link is mterest- 
ing for it truces approximately the passage of the Gujars into Gnjarat.* Finally we wdl 
mention the case of the agential construction. The couBtruotion is an ampMcation of the 
Hindustani impersonal passive. In Hindustani impetoona] passive construction, the object 
is put in the dative case, the participial verb into the masculine gender, and the subject Is in 
the agential. In Gujamti, the \"erb is generally made to agree in gender and number with the 
object. In Marathi of the Konkan, there is the same idiom. These idioms are based on the 
fact that in the Midland language as well as in some Intermediate and Ontlandic languageB like 
Gujamti, Marathi and Smdhi, paat and future partioiplca are passive in their ori^n, and hence 
tensea in which they are used are to be construed passively. In Bengali, however, this passive 
origin has been forgotten, and a synthetic past tense has been evolved which can be conjugated 
053 in Sanskrit. In Gujamti, in certain tmusitive wrbs, (I understood), the Hubject 

is put in the nominative and not in the agential. These verbs arc not many, but at any rate 
they represent a stage furtlier than the Western Hmdi in tbe development towards a synthetic 
conjugation. 

Proposed ClanlEcation— The above di$cuasion emboldcnH us to suggest that 
Gujarati should be Hejiamted from the Central group, and that Jaipujri and Marwaidi (or at 
least Marwadi) should be assigned to Gujarati. Their dose resemblance to it has been already 
mentioned above and it has been also fully acknowledged by Sir George Grierson bimself {t?tde 
p. 15, VoL IX—Part II of the Lingiustic Survey). Gujamti seholsrs have elaimcd Marwadi as a 
dialect of their language and they have reason. Gujarati with Bhili and KhandesJu should be 
classed aa an Interme^te language in the Mediate Branch, along with Eastern Hindi. There 
remains Kochcblii. Gujarati scholars claim it also as one of their dialects. It has numerous 
evidences of borrowingB from the Gujamti of which the use of the Gujarati conjunctive parti¬ 
ciple in i$ very commoiiH The Survey states the main facta in this matter on page 184 of 
Vol. VIII—Parti. There are two sub^vkioiiB of Kachchhi,—Bhatia, which been 
mentioned abeady, and Kayasthi Eachchhip Tlie latter is based on Kochcbtii but much 
mixed with Marwadi and Gujarati. These two come very close to Kathiawadi Gujamti. 
But there is one insuperable obstacle about classing Kochchhi with Gujamti or the Mediate 
languages generally. It is in regard to the treatment of the double conaonanta derived from 
tbe Pialmt. In most language of the Inner and Outer bmuches, the practice is to drop one 
of the double consonants and lengthen tbe vowel preceding, InKachchhi qa well as Sindhi, 
this compensatory lengthening does not happen, although one of the consonants is dropped. 
Thus we have Aa/A (hand) not hafth^ or Anrt, fein (ear) and not iofin or i.vm. Thb is one of the 
most distinctive peculiarities of Daidio languages \ Kachchhi therefore belongs to Sindbi and 
the North Western Group. 

* Grteraon. how^Tier, tlimbi that tlw i-hit.nri» Ua origui in the limer druk, 

note, India Oraiw Report cJ 1901, But tlw MpUulioa gi«n store Bpwma mawv plmaihk. 
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MAVCHl AND BAVCHI 

1. lDtr0dactory--In the Ccilsub Report of 1921, the view held by Mr. Dalai in 1901 
that Bavchi was a gipsy dialect wm cocttrovertcd and Bavchi and Mavchi were stated to be 
closely allied dialects, just as these two tribes ivore closely related. On the present occasion, 
an attempt was made to find out their connection. The Mavchi occnirij^ m South Songadh is 
somewhst difierent from Khandeshi variety^ a specimen of which has been includi:^ in the 
Survey (VoL IX, pp- 9& It has more Gujarati admixture and even case-teminatiODs, 

as the following specimen will show. Po^aibly as the Survey states, its spedmen was coloured 
by the Afarathi speaking man who prepared the text. There is an important point of 
difiereuce however. The test shown below gives the agentUl constniction—roAne poire 
bahkhil {ikhyan (the younger sou spoke to the father); while according to the Survey the 
nominative construction (showing Bflarathi affinities), , tS obdhdt akhya (he said to his father) 
is aJiematively used. The Bavchi specimen given aide by side is the translation of the same 
extract (aa set for the Mavchi) from the Parable of the Prodigal Son. Two iutelligent Bavchas 
—one a sixth standard Vernacular pa^d youth* who seemed a very knowledgable sort of 
fellow and was a chauffeur by profession, and another, a peon in government office in the 
City—were selected for this purpose. The second was iUiteratep and was used by me while 
taldng down the specimen to counteract whatever Gujarati mfluenoe the first may have shown 
in his translation \— 


MAVCm I 

Yoka jane ben poira ^ata. 

Tyaha maine vahne poire tya 
bahkka! aknyap : “ Apu^ 
mal mal milkat mahn£ 
jb man bhag 5 et5 tfi 
v^tinc man da.” Tya 
upnc bahken tya^a 
milkat vanti deni. 

Thod-ha dihin viti giya 
pachhe v-ahno poirO tya 
badi milkat yokthi koyne 
du-u’ mulkhal chaliyo giyo. 

Ane tan thod-ha d$hamAn-6 

tya mal milkat mOj rndjaman-c 

udavi deni. Jo-ve tyen badin | 

udavi dena, to-ve tya * 

mulkhal KM p^dyfi u£ | 

to garib "Mat man-^ \ 

yei pOdyO ne tya lutllkhania^-e 

ronaia maJ:^-na yob ja-a^ jaino to rg-an 

tag)^0 tya gbryb 

dSyhe tyal tya laziamn-e 

dukra chara dovdyo* 

TOve tyen raniUuan-ena 
dukraka khaitiA chhoda^-hau 


BAVCHI 

Ek mahvi ben poba *atta. 

Timai thine vah}*an^ pob6 tya 
abali akhiyaka : “ 0 Aba, apbe 
ma] mats maithme 
jo min bag fi-i, to 
mil veh^chinc Ti-yia 
upethine ab6 ti-yia pota 
milkat vihnchi deni* 

Thod-hi di-yi-hiyi pschchi 
vahyano pOhfi ti-yi^a 
hdgi milkat la-}n-ne 
du' gavd£ jitd rOyfi. 

Ane tan igla thod-ha 

di-jihi tiyi a mal milkat mo| majab ma^-i 

*udavi dem. J6ve ti-yi-yen hoga 

bdavideotap tfive ti-yia 

givama^^-i Kul podi-yio n^ 

tfi garib "alst mija-t 

6d gd'jdo ane ti-yia gsyama^^ioa 

Ek mahva tanj t6 ravin 

lagi-yio. Ti-yia govlu 

daiu-yi& ti-yi-ala ti-yia khetamain-i 

bun-dhde chovada dfivdi-yio. 

Tove ti-yi^n khet a mai^-yiim 
bun-dhdu kbaUyanajgi chholta 
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SIAVCHI 

rnai^-eD^ bSyfino viehlr ki-yao 
ane kadin tral kai^i da-in 
madyan uiin-e tove tyal 
akka] jeni nfi tyin tja-yaj 
v'Lchar koiyoki 
man-a^ bahkatia 
kamar-yiha khaiaa hiti 
jojc tya kdy&taii vodare 
baktu-i ti*yar k5yeteij-hen. 
nc ain"-i bukhi mo vtahun. 
ai^j^ *i u^hmc bibka paii-ye 
ji hin-ne akb-bi^o “ Ob Bakka 
flin-i t0*-5 par mehm 
ganhcgar beta iiot ne 
ai^-i firi piso p6iro 
akban tayak mai^, teti-ye 
tumai^ aliyin-man^ 
ybka ali k5i-ne mkha.” 


BAVCHI 

Tuin-ithme ti-jda pet boi-na irado karyo 

ane kadhani ti-yiala kaia 

denan nain-iyi, tove ti-yiala 

hamaj i-yeae ane ti^yicn 

Dum-man-i vicbar kaiyoka 

tnin aba tai^ 

majurlokba kbai-man 

kbnbuch 

bakbi-yio ran-di-yia nii^-yii^ iye-tbi-hyo 
ane iin'-i bakbe mohda. 

maa aba paMa 
jai-bi ane akbibiii ka " 0 Abi 
ai^M tumke ane bagwana sgla 
gimegar beta aae 
ainM firitbi tumbe poho 
akhadoa rokh5 nabi^^ tetH 
tumbe cbakar man-iaa 
ek cbakar rfikna tbova.” 


2, Poinb af SimiUrity —Tbe above specimens indiioate bow closely aUied the two 
dialectfl are. The same Gujarati passage from the Parable of the Prodigal ^n was given for 
tc&nslatioa mto these dialects independently at two different places — one at Songadb and the 
other in Baroda City* As a result at places a parapbrasing baa happened, e.g.^ jaio r^o 
(Bavxtbi) and ahaUgo gigt> (Mavebi). OcratsionaUy also different word# are used as gam in 
Bavebi for mnlkh in Mavebi, feh^ (m Bavobi) for rann (in bagmn (in Bavohi) for 

^rtncAns (in MaTchi)^aud soon. But Bavebi shows more Gujarati inffuence, that is alL In 
all essentials however the two dialects are almost identical. The phonetics arc the same* 
The short n has the same feoimd in both. Both show a cockney tendency m dropping h 
^atat for tefcrf, hdg for bhag, bagwan for etc. In both, vowels are very commonly 

nasalised. In both, r is frequently elided between vowels. Both drop s for A. Both have 
only two genders. The case terminations are mostly aimilar: the only difference seems to be 
that the locative —i in Mavchi gives place to — tnan m Bavchi (which is a Gujarati bomwiiig). 
The Survey however states that locative suffix in man is also found in Mavchi. The dative is 
—I or la with both dialects. Both show the combined ease-terminationa (of- 

among) which b found in Gujarati. The verb shows many similaritks—the most important 
being the conjugation of the transitive verb — ^which is the same as in Standard Gujarati. The 
participial forma are alike, only m Bavchi^ a lengthened form is uaed in which the vowels have 
their full value, perhaps a legetcy pmservei in its archaic form from the Apabhramsa from 
which the dialect takes its origin* The irapemtivc U—<i in Mavchi* and —o in Bavchi. The 
frequent of--Fw in Bavcld after participial words, e.j*, Ut-girfis and its comparative absence 
in Mavchi shows different de^^s of Gujarati inffuenee. One trace of Marathi in Mavchi is the 
nsc of sa|i (pronounced Aait) which in Bavchi becomes the ordinary vaife (on account of)* 


3. Coniduttoii —These remarks are necessary in respect of these two dialects* for it is 
just possible that at the next census, both of them may disappear from the returns. Indeed 
Mavchi did disappear in 1B21* possibly through a mistake of record or compilation. Bat both 
tbeae dialects are fast giving place to MaratM and Gujarati. Varli is a form of Mavchi with 
strong Marathi influence. 
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CHAPTER XI 

RELIGION 


§ 1. Main Beligidc's Distribution 


361. Reference to Statistics —After deaiing iintli different types of statts* 
deal material which are compiled for the censuSf we are concerned in this chapter 
and in the next, with two of the main principles of di\i3lon cm w^hich most of the 
figures are based. This chapter deals w'ith the figures contained in Imperial Table 
XVl which has three parts. Part A gives the distribution of the population by 
religion. Part B details the strength of various sects comprised in each of the four 
main religions. Part C gives the figures of Christiana by sect and race. State 
Table XVII gives the distribution of figures of sects in the administrative divisions. 
As usual, these absolute figures are leairanged in natural divisions and converted 
into proportions in Subsidiary Tables of which the foUoviring is the list :•— 

Subsidiary T.4BLE I—Geneml Dbtiibution of the Population by Religion. 

„ „ II—Christians—Number and Variations. 

,, j, III—Religion of Urban and Buml Population. 

■■ „ IV—Sects of Hinduism classified according to their 

nature. 


362. Instructions to the Enumerating Staff— A summary of the standard 
instructions for recording responses to column 5 of the questionnaire is given 
below:— 

{«) The name of the religion was to be entered in colnmn 6 and thereafter 
with a small dash, the name of the sect was to be shown. 

(»i) A list of the principal religions occurring in the State wasgiven forready 
reference. 

(t'n) For Brahmos and Aiyas, the staff was enjoined to enter what the 
individual declared, Members of the Prarthana Sama] were to be shown as 
** Brahmo.” 


(Ml) Regarding " Raniparaj ” tribes, it was laid down that those who 
called themselves Hindu should be entered as such, and that those who did not 
do so, should have the name of their tribe or caste entered in the column of 
religion, e.p., Chodhra, Kokna, Vasawa, etc. 


(c) Then followed detailed instructions re; sects, the names of principal 
ones, and the chief varieties under each. Thus “Vaishnava*’ includes Vailabhacl^i 
Ramanuji, Swaminarayan, Ramanandi, etc. “Shaiva*’ includes Smarta and 
Daksh^chaii Shakta. Under "Shakta”, the third great division of Hindu 
sectaries, it was specially laid down on this occasion that the staff were to distin¬ 
guish between the non-deacript worshippers of Mata—th& bulk of whom are Kolis 
and Raniparaj—and the orthMoxBrahinamcal adherents of Bhavani,Mahalak8hmi 


Parvati, Ambaji, Kalika, Bahucharaji, etc, 
Bhakta” and the second under “ Shakta”. 


The first were to be shown as Devi 


(tit) Special care was to be taken of the record of Chriatian sects. Teachers 
and pastors among the conwrts were generally selected as enuraemtois and lists 
of the strength of the different mission organisations were prepared and obtained 
for testing the accuracy of the return. Each convert, it was arran^ was to 
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he ^ven a slip hy thei? missiouaTies on which the name of his sect was to be shown 
and this was to be handed over to the enmnerating staff. The injspectmg staff 
were directed to pay special attention to this matter. 

As to Piranas, the instruction was to show the name of the sect and 
add “ Hindu or “ Muslim ” before it, according as the mdi%'idual person ch<^ 
to he returned, 

(tHttl In the Abstraction stage it was laid down that where column 4 was 
blank (w'hich was as a matter of fact a very rare event) it ivaa to be filled in with 
reference to the name and caste of the person concern^ ; as to Indian Christians, 
if the sect w'ss not shown, it was to be inferred from that of the mission at work in 
the neighbourhood. In difficult cases, local enquiries were to be made. 

363. Basis of the Figiures —Before the analysis of the figures is taken in 
hand, it is necessary to understand exactly what is meant by the statement that 
there are so many Hindus, so many Muslims, etc. Here we are confronted by the 
primary difficulty in the almost radical difference in outlook as represented by the 
difference in the connotation of the term ** reli^on*^ on the one hand and its supposed 
synonym “ dhanna ** on the other. The Indian word “ dharma'' covers the whole 
field of social conduct in all its wide relations. “ Iteligion only includes certain 
special departments of it, in so far as man's attitude is governed by his ideas as to 
God, future life and so on. Now, the census does not cover the ivhole sphere of 
conduct and in regard to religion, it does not care for minute differentiations of 
personal belief which are too endless for any practical use in demology. It is an 
attempt to record “ religion in its communal aspect, merely distinguishing those 
who lay claim to one or other of the recognised sectional labels without looking too 
closely into the validity of their claims.’' Some religions like Islam and Chris- 
tiamty readily lend themseh'es to this labelling, as their doctrinal basis and cultural 
outlook, in spite of numerous sectarian differences under each, are fairly distinct 
enough for that purpose. But on the other hand with a system like Jainism on 
the one hand and the %'ast mass of amorphous tribal beliefs at the other end of the 
scale, there cannot be any escaping from the influence of circumambient Hinduism 
with which they are riddled. Even Islam is not without evident traces of this 
influence, for on the fringes of it, occur relatively small groups in which the forms 
and exercises of both leligions are combined in an inextricable way. The main 
difficulty is Hinduism. It has as yet no clear-cut formulary of belief although 
the Pan-Hindu movement within recent years has done much to crystallise religious 
dogmas in a lucid manner. But its adaptability deprives it a great deal of synthesis 
and cohesion and its readiness to absorb the various animistic systems with which 
it has from time to time come into contact in the course of its long history has 
j>ersuaded it to water its essmtial doctrines, prescribe a graduated system of 
ceremonial and thus help the evolution of a fiuid process, by which beliefs and 
observances of lower class Hindus have tended continuously to mingle with tribal 
superstitions and even tribal magic in a marmer which has so far defied scientific 
definition or analysis. If however Hinduism is difficult to define, the name 
“ Hindu is readily recognisable. The ignorant Tala\na or Tadvi little knows, 
or cares, about the minutite of “puranokta” and “ vedokta” rituals, but he would 
not be returned as a Muslim : so also the Depressed Classes in spite of their social 
disabilities in Gujarat, as acute as anywhere else, would never dream of entering any 
other than “ Hindu ” for their religion. 

364. Religion as a Basis of Slatistica] Classification— These considera¬ 
tions lead one to think whether it is worth while retaining religion as a principle 
of distribution of census statistics. So far as customs of demological importance 
like marriage, seclusion of women, and such other data regardmg occupations 
and even educational progress, etc., are concerned, their distribution by religion 
is not of such vital importance as by horizontal divisions into economic and social 
strata. Thus the difference between Hindu or Jain or e^’en SiJdi in all such matters 
does not afford any useful basis for analysis of variations. The greatest difficulty 
about a horizontal classification however is that there is no readily intelli^ble 
test which can be of general application to all-India and by which dMerentiationa 
on the basia of social strata can l>e apprsiseil and rlistinguished. If caste was not 
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such a matter of controversy affecting materially the value of the return itself, it 
would have served as a mote satisfactory basis, by a judicious distrmutiou of the 
figures iuto broad groups, than Religion. Occupation would have offered another 
fairly satisfactorv basis, bad it not been for the fact that the statistics regarding 
it are so difficult, to compile; the scheme is so intricate and inter-rela ted that a 
differentiation by occupation is neither significant nor reliable. We sau while 
discussing figures of fertility that their distribution by occupations had failed to 
give satisfactory results. If it were poaaible to have an occupational scheme with 
major non*agricultural groups and a horizontal division of agnculiurists based on 
size of holdiii^, etc., and to distribute demological figures according to these ^ups, 
perhaps valuable results could be obtained ; but this would require udditioiml 
columns to the schedule, and a revolutionary change in the Census Act itself, 
besides demanding from the census staff qualities of tact, discernment and accuracy, 
which are as yet unrealisable. Race, it is argued sometimes, would prov^ a more 
satisfactory substitute, but here again tlm great modem designations like ClujaTOti, 
Maharashtriya, Deccani, Bengali, Punjabi, etc., although they are acquiring 
a historic fixity and social significance all their own, are not helpful, in so far 
as the distinctive social attitude represented by each of these significations is still 
riddled by the cleavage of religion which governs such social practices as polygamy, 
prohibition of widow remarriage, early marriage, purdah, etc., these practices it 
must be remembered, affect population changes to a great extent, inffuencu^ 
statistics of ciril condition, literacy, infirmities, etc. Finally, so loi^ as the public 
attitude continues to be coloured by communal considerations, Religion will have 
to continue, however unsatisfactory it may be, as a basis of statistical 
classification. 

365. Accuracy of the Return— The value of the figures under each 
head will lie discussed later but in the meantime it will suffice to state that the 
general accuracy of the return cannot be doubted. For reasons mentioned later 
the figures for Hindu and Tribal are more accurate than in previous years. The 
record of Christians was carefully scrutinised with mission estimates and found 
correct. In the inspections at the last census, one or two cases came to my 
notice of Dhed converts being returned as Christians and these later on 
“ reconverted ” to Hindu Ramanandi ” by propagandist aupervisotfl. These 
cases were sternly dealt with and the returns were at once correct^. In 1931, 
very special care was tak^ that no grounds for complaint on that score should 
exist. Tlic returns for Jains and Muslims admit of little doubt. In respect of 
borderland sects (like the Pirana, Satpanthi, etc.,) no discretion was left with the 
enumerating staff at all. Similarly as to Tribal aborigines, at the abstraction 
stage the rule laid down—as decided in the Census Conference of January, 1931, 
—was that in the case of the Raniparaj in the settled areas, like Central Gujarat, 
they should be compiled as Hindu and in the forest tracts where their condition 
was more primitive, they should be shown as Tribal But there was very little 
occasion to apply this rule. Everywhere, except b .Songadh and Vyara, 
Hinduism had so firmly established itself that rarely adjustments were required. 
Asto the returns of Hindus, elthoufjh Hmduism is bard to define, it is easy enough 
to distmguish it from other religions. 

366. General Statistics regarding Religious Distribution The 

mam religious distribution is as shown in the margm, in which a summary of the 

main proportionate figures is 
given from Subsidiary Table 1. 
The proportion of Hindus 
has largely mcieased, and it 
is now over 88 per cent 
of the total population. 
Muslims and Jains have m- 
creased owing to natural 
causes; but the Christians and 
Farsis have declmed slightly. 
The Aryas have grown more 
than fourfold, largely at 
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REUiStoK 
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of utbAn 
popnl&tuaii 
(per LW) 


Proportion 
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popniitiffn 
fper 100) 


expense of Christians. The Hindu rate of increase is double that of Musa^^. 
Ti 4 Tribal have disappeared from tbe return almost evep^wbere m the 

State, except in the two forest iiuihab of South Gujarat The Brahmos^re a 
Bmall community almost limited to the capital and the Nav^ri taluha. Besides 
the above, there are 621 Sikhs, 55 Jews and 43 Buddhists The Sikhs are almMt 
entirely confined to the Camp, belongmg to the British Indian teguuent stationed 
there. The Jews are of the Bene-Israel community mostly found m the capital. 
The Buddhists owe their appearance in the returns almost entirely to the accident 
of a Japanese steamer having called at Port Okha on the census date. 

367. Religion of Urban and Rural Popidatioii— Coming to the distribu¬ 

tion of the fiffures by locality, the first point to notice is the relative prevalence of 
tr<hi!erent& M town Ikd countrT Subsidiary TaWe III gives the r^uisite 
proportions. It may be noticed that the proportions here are calculated on a 
different basis from Subsidiary Table II of Ckpter II (wdepara «1 supra). T^re 
the proportion of each religion found in to^^ was shoiira. Mere the reh^us 
distribution in town and country is contrasted. Chapter II showed that ^roas- 
trians, Sluslima and Jams^in the order stated—are the moat urban of religions. 
Tins fact helps tis to iindcmand tlie 
inset figuresy wbict show that the 
religious distribution varies niuch in 
urban and rural ureas * the ^ to^^ns 
contain double the proportion of 
Mufilims and Jains in the geuer^ 
population, while the Tribal abori¬ 
gines are hardly in evidence ^ I arsis 
are confiiied mostly to South Gujarat 
where their proportionate strength b 
four times as much as their ratio to the 
general population there. Lrban i ^ oo 

Muslims are most concentrated in the Sea-coast areas, where they form g per cent 
of the town population, and in Kahnam where they are 21 per cent. Hindus ^ 
found to the greatest extent in Charotat and Chorashi towns where they form 
nearly 83 and 87 per cent respectively. The Jam pro^rtion is largest in Meh^a 
praniTtowns and in the VakaT^tract in Baroda. The '^ibal religio^ form o^y 2 
per millc of the town population, and m rural areas, they are confin^, as stated 
already to the Bani nmhals, where they form 40 per cent. Except these mahals, 
everyiiheTe else in the \dliages, Hindus dominate the figures. 

368. Number and Distribution: //mdii—Subsidiary Table I gives the 
main details by locality. Hindus everywhere are predommant i the range is 
fairly uniform from 778 per mUle in Ok^mandal to 911 m ^o^ Gumrat. In 
Baroda City, their strength is 791. In South Gujarat, where the Tribal religions 
occur, the Hindus claim four-fifths of the population. Everywhere else, they 
constitute at least 900 per mille. 

Muslm—They are only 75 per mille in the State, but Okham^dal with 
215 per mille and the City with 164 show the largest proportions of adherents of 
Islam In North Gujarat the Muslim ratio (Ol) is the least. 


Hindu 

Mualim 

Tribal 

^K\n 

dimtuu 



88 

7 


Jain—These constitute only 20 pet mille in the State, but in North Gujarat, 
where over 58 per cent of them are found, their proportion goes up to 28. Of the 
City population, 23 per milleare Jains. In Okhamandal they are least m evidence 

with only 4 per mUle, 

Tribal and dAcr—The aboriginal religioiis are only confined to South 
Gujarat, where they form ill per mille of the population. Even here, they are 
mostly concentrated in Rani mahals. Nearly 85 ^r cent of Christiam are found 
in Central Gujarat and the City. About one-eighth of the con\'erts reside m boutn 
Gujarat. Christians form 11 per mille of the City population. Nearly 90 per 
cent of Parsis ate in South Gujarat, where they form 10 per mille. 
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A map ia attaclicd facing tMs page which illustrates the dlstrihation in the 
difierent diviaiona, It shows alao under Hinduism the proportion of the depressed 
classes. As to what are included under such classes, the reader is referred to the 
next chapter. 

369. Vaiiadons in the Different Religrons : Study of Absolute Figures 

—^We can discuss the variations hj absolute figures and then by proportionate 
figures. Suhsidiarr Table 1 works out both ways for four decadea and five 
censuses. Taking the dominant religion first, we should expect that the variations 

in it should conform to the movement in 
the general population, Bnt on the 
other hand there is little correspondence. 
As Hinduism did not formally accept 
converts (until recent years) the increase 
or decrease amongst them has been 
hitherto largely due to the caprice of the 
enumerating staff who converted the 
tribal aborigines to Hinduism, or reverted 
them back to their primitive faiths, 
much as they themselves willed. Wide 
discretion in the past was left to them as to whom they should include as Hindu. 
Elaborate tests were laid down, which because of their very elaborateness crumbled 
at the least touch of practicality. It was because of this capricious fluctuation 
in figures that the late Mr. Sedgwick in the 1921 Bombay Report advised, as a 
sheer counsel of despair, that the class of Animists should be abolished and their 
figures included under the Hindu total. This would have been unscientific as it 
would have really obscured the essential difierences between Hinduism and Tribal 
beliefs. But since then, the influence of modern ideas has so ordered the march 
of events that Hinduism has now become amenable to definition ; something like 
a creed can be now formulated for it, and its religious organisation has improved 
and acquired, a missionary character, which in this State at any rate has brought 
about a real ch^e in the It has been well said that although Hinduism 

is doomed to die, it is determined to live. The practically wholesale absorption 
into its ranks of tribal aborigines almost everywhere, except in the two mabals 
of Songadh and Vyara, is the most conspicuous feature of this year’s religious 
census. The enumerators were specially enjoined to take do;vn whatever religion 
was returned and to use as little discretion as possible, and that too only where, 
in regard to such of the forest tribes as were too ignorant to state their faith, their 
caste or tribe names were to be written in the column of religion. In 1921, some 
discretion was left to the enumerators to find out whether these persons really 
knew anything of Hinduism, This discretion was left on tluB occasion to the 
compilation stage, but as pointed out already very few adjustments were reallv 
required, as these tribes themselves had been sufficiently prepared through 
sustained propaganda to enter “ Hinduism in the returns. In Central and 
South Gujarat this Hinduiaing movement was reinforced on the one hand by the 
political movement having its centre in Bardoli, and on the other, by a genuine 
desire amongst the tribes themselves to give up their rude divinities for the gods 
and goddesses of the Hindu pantheon. This latter movement is of old date, but 
in 1922-23, the 31ata revival Tvith its astonishing, though somewhat transient, 
developments, gave significant force to this Hinduising wave. The widespread 
changes in social habits, which resulted, will be studied elsewhere in this Report, 
but in the meanwhile, it is sufficient to state that the movement had a permanent 
eSect on the religious attitude of these tribes and to conclude that the true 
Animist strength is not very much more than the figure of Tribal as disclosed in the 
census, 

370. Vanatioiis in Hindu and Tribal —-The above 
considerations would only justify us to regard the 
increase of 23.5 per cent in the Hindu total as real, 
but for the sake of comparison with previous censuses, 
the figures of Hindus and Tribals {formerly called 
AnimJsts) should be taken together and their variations 
calculated. The margin does this and shows that there 
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is ereat similaritv between these %'airiatioiis and population change, ftltho^b. 
tho rote of increase amongst Hindu and Tribal sections taken t 

higher than the general rate of movement. If we exclude from the ^du and 
Tribal totals of 1931, the figures of Ai)>a/is, the rate of vanati^ is reduced 
from 15.3 to 13,9 per cent. If the aborigines (both Hmdu and T^hal sections) 
are excluded from the Hindu totals, the rate of increase is 14.4 per cent. 
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371. Variatloiu in the Strength of Tribal Hindus estiniated— Tte Raniparaj con' 
slats of dgbteen tribes. These numbef 312,051 in this census. In the 1921 Censua an 

attempt was ji»de to estimate the real strength of Hinduism amongst the Eamiiaraj abodes. 
Two teats were emploved. First was that as soon as a Ranipamj tribe began to claim ^jput 
descent and acquired all the incidents of a Hindu caste, Hinduism may be said to Jmye b^me 
an active mfiuence. The second test, i.e.. the test of language as a critenoa of Hinduism w 
however proved to be not very satiafflctory (ride Chapter X). It was held that a» eoM ^ a 
tribe had become aufficientlv Hinduised, it began to abandou the tubal hngunge. Ihts is 
nat true so far as Chodhms. Bavchaa, Vasawaa, Dhodias and Central Gujamt Bhila are 
cancemed. Thev have stuck tenaciously to their bnguages and yet Hinduism has ^come an 
intenser force iritb them than ever before. So language fails as an adequate test. But as the 
reverse proposition is not true, namely that in pioi»rtion as a tnbe adopts Gujarati it forsakes 
Ktnduisiit. the language test helps to fix the minimum 
strength of ffindus amongst the Banipaiaj. The estimates 
for 1911 and 1921 were calculated in the last Report and 
are given in the margin. For 1931 the calculation must 
proceed on the known fact that C^entral Gujarat sections 
of these tribes have gone over bodily to Hinduiam and 
that in .South Gujarat, Chodhras and Dh^ias. although 
showing great attachment to their own disjects are pre¬ 
dominantly Hindus. The Ranipaiaj are divided accord* 
ingly into two broad divisions—(i) those who have wholly 
given up their old dialects and adopted Gujarati or 
Marathi and (iO those who have only partly done so. The 
strength of the fii?t is 89,733 (ride pare 342 mptu) and 
of the second is 222 31S. Of these latter, only 41,934 
speak Ouiareti and ^larathi. Thua 89,733+41.934 giT™ . ^ ^ 

th^ mimmum strength of Hinduism amongst the tribes, which is 131,667. Add to to the 
figures of Bavchaa, Chodhras and Dhodias. and the speakers of Bhil dl^wte in ^tral Gi^^t 
and we cet 229,920 aa the eatimate on the basis of the above testa of Tnbri Hindus. These 
estimates form a better basis than the census for gauging the actoal rate of absorption 
tribes by Hinduism. As the margin shows, althou^ the strength of the tnbes grew m 1911--! 
by nearly 5 p&r oent, th6 Hindu 
sectioa iricwafled by over three tun^ 

^ much. In the latest decade, their 
niiinbeia have groAvn by over four 
times the geneml rate of increase 
amongst the Haiiipainj, The istiength 
of aboriginal beliefs baa declined pro¬ 
portionately aince 19^11 1 the last 
cenaua showed that they were wiped 
out in certain areas and ana now 
surviving only in their forest 
fa$tiLefiacs* The censna return of - j.* - 

Tribab is only about half of the above eiftimate: showing that the pioccsa of absorption i3 even 
more tomplete than the testa worked upon as above would indicate* the cstunatea made 
above are accepted, then allowing for the general rate of variation of 20*7 per cent to operate^ 
the number of Tribal aborigines sbould have bDCome 167,284 in 1931 j but instead it is only 
82 131 ' thus 85,153, or nearly 30 per cent of the mean strength of the Ranipataj m the decade 
passed over to Hindubjn since 1921, If wo accept the return of Tribals in 1931 as approxi¬ 
mately correct, as I myaelf am mcHned to do, then on the basis o! our above estimate for 1921, 
the number of aborigines clabned by Hindua during the last ten years, would nse to 122,394 
or neatly 43 per oentn 

372. Variariort amongst Muslims— Tke variations amongst Mus^ are 
little affected by any inaccuracy of record and are tliereforegoveTiicd by real causoe. 
The Mnelimfi shared in the general decrease in 1901, but tbeir^dwline in 1911 
w'as particularly put down to the effect of migration in South Gujarat. In the 
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CHAPTER XI—RELIGCON 


decade tliat followed, tbe Muatim atretigtli 
remamed stationaiy, their adult popuJa- 
tioii—particularly in the City being 
thiimed down by the joint influence of 
emigration and also of the epidemics of 
influenza and plague that harried the 
period. In the last decade the increase 
amongst Muslims has been due to natural 
causes. The extra. Indian migration 
more or less stopped: the community on 
the other hand received many accessions 
to its strength in the last ten yearn through 
the repatriation ol thousands of their 
compatriots who had settled in South Africa. The l^Iiislima received hartUy any 
adventitious aid from the hijraii factor. There is little doubt also that the Muslim 
gain through conversion is practically ml. Tlic rate of increase therefore is less 
than the general rate and far less than amongst Hindus. 

373. Variations in other Religions The variations amongst Jains also 
are an accurate record of real movement. There is no reason to suppose that Jains 

wish to pass ofl as Hindus. 
As a commercial com- 
munlty they enjoy a high 
status, but in social 
observances they are 
indistinguishahle from 
Vanias of the Hindu 
persuasion. The return 
at least for the last three 
censuses has encountered 
DO difflculty. There was 
no Vania returned w’ho 
had left the column of 
religion blank. There were 
also no Jains found who had left the caste column unspecified. They are an 
educated community and particulars about them could be readily compiled. 
This community has suffered until the latest census through emigration, 
In 1021, the figures should have shown an increase, but for the fact that 
in 1911 there was a largie gathering of Jains at Ganderi on the census day 
and the Jain total for that census was unduly swollen on that account, The 
decrease in 19J1, which was heavy, wras put down to emigration, The increase 
amongst Jains in 1931 is 12 per cent and is due to gain tl^ugh migration (prO' 
bably owing to the factor of the returned emigrant) and to natural causes. The 
Parsis increased slightly in 1901, but since then have consistently declined. Their 
rate of natural increase is generally lower than in other religions as their families 
are usually small sized \ and the Navsari Patsi emigrates as soon as be is able to 
earn a lining. The Aiyas have an active mission in the City and their alliance 
with the Hindu Sabha has helped them in winning converts by hundreds from 
the Christian fold and stemming effectively the tide of Maslim conversion in 
Gujarat. The actual decline amongst the Christians is 159 but if they had the 
advantage of the same rate of natural Increase as the others, the Christian total in 
1931 should have been 8,334 or an increase of 913. Thus, the real decline is 1,072, 
The Aryas during the same period have increased from 645 to 2,801, I am inclined, 
therefore, to attribute half at least of the gain amongst Aryas to re-conversion 
amongst Indian Christians in the State. 
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374. Variations in Proportionate Figures- The above discussion has 
now prepared us for the study of changes in the religious distribution from census 
to census. The variations in the proportionate figures since 1891 are detailed in 
colmnns 3 to 7 of Subsidiary Table 1. The figures are given there by natural 
divisions. The differbg rates of variation in the religiona when compared with 
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fhe general rate of variation give 
the clue to the changes in the 
religious distribution. Thus 
l^Iualmis and, to a smaller extent, 
the Jains decreased less than 
the general population in 1901; 
that ia why their position In the 
distribution improved in that 
year. In 1911, their decline in 
numbers accounted for their 
appreciable drop in their proportionate strength. In 1921, their practically 
stationary strength in absolute dguies, white the population rose by nearly 5 per 
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cent, helped to deteriorate their proportions still further. In the present census, 
the phenomenal increase amongst the Hindus has depressed still further the 
relative strength of the other groups. 


37S. Comparison with All-India Results— It wilt be interesting to 
compare the variations in the diflerent religions in the State with all-India figures. 
Only the provisional totals are to hand but 
the all-India variations since 1021 help us^ to 
imderstand how far the factors of migration 
and re-conversion have influenced the State 
figures. ITie Hindu increase in this State is 
more than twice as large, showing that the 
gain from Tribal is larger here than in other 
parts of India. The Muslim rate of growth 
IS the same in both cases, proving that the 
increase is unaffected by migration. The 
Jain gain here is nearly six times as large— 
industrial depression possibly has driven many 
Jain families ^ck to their homes in the State, 
but perhaps the all-India figures are not 
<[uite complete. The Farsi figures are not 
complete, out even then it illustrates how 

much the community in this State suffers , 

from emigration. The loss through this cause must be put down to at least 
10 per cent. 
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CHAPTER XI—^REUGION 


§ 2. Bistbibution axd Variation of Sects 

376. The Sect Return: Its General Accuracy— Following the precedent 
of other years, this census undertook an elaborate record of sects. The general 
results are compiled in Imperial Table XVI*B and C and State Table XV11. The 
proportions regarding sects of Christians are set out in Subsi^aiy Table II and 
those in respect of Hindu sects for three censuses in Subsidiary Table IV, As 
pointed out in para 365 above, special care was taken in instructing the staff about 
the nature and name of sects, and in respect of Christian denoinmations, the co¬ 
operation of missionary bodies was freely sought to test the accuracy of the 
figures. As will be shown presently, the census figures make a fairly close approach 
to the truth. 

377. Sects of Christiaiis— We shall deal first with the figures relating to 
Christian sects. The American Methodist Episcopal Mission works in the Citj- 
and the neighbouring talukas (Kahnam and Vakal}; the Presbyterian mission and 
the Catholic propaganda vie with the Salvationists for the souls of Charotar; while 
the American Church of the Brethren has confined itself to South Gujarat, amougst 
the Baniparaj. The Methodists have declined from 4.958 to 3,185. Perhaps, 
one reason of this decline is more accurate record in this year. There is reason to 
believe that most of the Presbyterians and all the Churches of the Brethren converts 
were wrongly included under the Methodist total in 1921. Another cause is the 
vigorous re-converaion propaganda of the Aiya mission. A third reason is stated 
to be the attitude of the Home Board of the American Missionary Orgam^tion to 
retrench in the matter of propagemda and to concentrate on the more efficient and 
faithful amongst the converts. Their finances having been curtailed, their work 

consequently been reduced. On the other hand, the American Church of the 
Brethren in the Kani area has progressed. Their converts increased by 80 per 
cent from 49S to 897. 

376. Relative Accuracy of the Christian Sect Retuni— All the mission¬ 
ary agencies were approached 
to furnish particulars, but the 
Catholics and Presbyterians 
could not give details, while 
the principal agency, the 
American ilethodist Episco¬ 
palian mission, gave full de¬ 
tails. were taken to 

appoint Christian enumera¬ 
tors from these denominations 
80 that no grounds for com¬ 
plaint could arise. As the 
above figures show the esti¬ 
mate of the Methodist missLon 
is actually less than the census 
record while the Vyara mission in Rani claimed 460 converts more than the census 
figure. TMs point was enquired into through local officers and 1 have assured 
myself that this claim cannot stand. 

379. Variations in the Number of Christians —Subsidiary Table II 
shows that Indian Christiana really began to figure appreciably in the returns 
in 1901. In the two previous ceususes, their number ivas w'ell under a thousand, 
mostly concentrated in the capital and round about it. The famine of 1900 
brought a goodly crop of “ rice Christians”, and the 1901 figure showed an increase 
of over 1,000 per cent. In 19H, the tide of conversion receded somewhat and 
1921 saw a small inciease. The pre ent census has however registered a decline 
of 2 per cent, but it is more serious in Central Gujarat (13.8 per cent) than any¬ 
where else. The Chr.stian settlements in North Gujarat and Kathiawad are mostly 
railvray employes and others in similar occupations. In the Southern portions of 
West Kadi, bordering on. Viramgam, the Irish Presbyterian mission has begun 
Bome kind of activity without much success so far. 
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380. Race, Caste and Tribe of Christians—Of the Christians, the Indians 
number 7,064 and Kuropeans and 
Anglo-Indians only lOS. The Indian 
Christians by caste and race are dis¬ 
tributed as in the margin. The 
largest number is returned under 
Indian Christian unspecified. The 
next 1 attest total is under Vankar 
( 1 , 010 ) who form over 21 per cent. 

Goanese and Feringhis are lumped 
under “ Portuguese Indians” and are, 
therefore, rather larger in number 
than in 1921. Under Unspeci¬ 
fied” must have come large numbers 
of “ Depressed Gasses” converts, who 
did not return their castes. The 
families of converts, in the second 
aud third generation, generally for¬ 
get or tvish to forget their caste of origin, 
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381. Sect* of Hinda*— Coining to the distribution of Hindus bj- sects, it may be said 
that except in respect of Devibhaktns there is no reason to complsm about the relative occu- 
Ricy of the iBsults, In 1921, a scheme of dasaification of Hindu sects Vfsa adopted, according 
to which, a fairly comprehensive idea of their nature and of their relatione intar at can bo had. 
This sehenis has' been continued this year also. In the margm the main heads of thia claasifL- 
cation are shown witli their 
strength and their variationB 
in each since 1921. Some note 
on the changes in the classifi¬ 
cation should, however, be 
made here. Pamamis who were 
treated as a (Jurii-worahipping 
cult in 1921 Lave been trans- 
ferted, on a closer review of ita 
doctrines, to Class TI. Satya 
Keval is now found to be 
another name for Kubor psntb 
and tu, * therefore, transferred 
from Class 11 to HI. Saji 
Sawai and Jfakalanki now 
long to Ciaaa V. With these 

changes, the proportions and . , 

™riationa in the marginal table have been worked out. Class I has quadrupled itself, owing to 
vigorous Arya proaelytisotbn. Class II shows a large decline hut this is apparent as Uig® 
numbers of Bijapanthis have returned themselves as Ramade Plrs, and to that extent, the 
ranks of Guru-worshippers haa'e awolien. It is important to remerabet that the Guru-worahip- 
ping cults are developments from the body of Pauranib and Vedic Huidtiism and the only point 
where they difler from the partieiilar branch from which they have broken away is round the 
personality of their founder whom they have deified so much that such deification has remained, 
to the exclusion of other dootTUies, the most significant element of their ecremoniah Thus 
the San tram pantli Las grown out of the Shaivacult. The Kuber panth is similarly a defiection 
from the Eamanuji system of Vaishnavism. So arc the Gopimth pan this. The Ram Sanehi 
end Kavi Saheb sects are similarly outgrowths of the centra] Vaishnava doctrine. The orthodox 
secta—Shnivas, Vaishnaa-as and Shaktas—which form the great hoik ofHioduiftm have increased 
only by a little over three per cent. This is duo largely to the fact that in 1921 by an arbitraiy 
distinction M per cent of the believers in Shakti were shown as Shaktas and 70 per cent shown 
as Devibhaktas. Thus we obtained 84,986 Shaktas and 198,306 Devibhaktas. In the present 
census, a stricter and more accurate record as already meutioned, was insisted on. Only those 
worelupping the recognised goddesses of Pauranik Hinduism were recognised as Shaktas. That 
is why Shaktas have declined from 84,988 to only 53,183. It is also one of the reasons why the 
Devibhaktas have jumped from 198,306 to 610^088. The other and the chief reason however 
of this cxtmofdinarj’' rise is that the Hindus amongst the forest tribes have increased from 
95,370 to 267,161, and all those unckssifiable Hindus have been grouped under the convenient 
mme of Dovibhabtas. It is proper, therefore, to exclude all Shaktas from the total of Class IV 
in the two censiiH?? in order to get at the true rate of variat ion in this most iiuportant group of 
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After t]iis ia doner the rate of increase ri«ea a little Init only op to 6 pci 

cent. This U much lower than even the State av'cm^ of natural inoiease ; and the main reason 
is that other sectaries notably Garu-worshipping cults have increased at the expense of the 
orthodox body. To a smaller extontr the element of *' Hindu uuspecihed” winch looins rather 
more largely in this census thou in the last accounts for this slower rate of increase, A tbini 
reason for the dower rate of increase amongst the Vaishnavas and SLaivas is that their followers 
belong to relatively higher strata of society which propagate much less tbm the lower classes 
of Hindus. 


§ 3. Certaet Feattbes of the Sect Eetusx iij,ustrative 

OF REUGrOUS TENDENCIES 

since 19tl —Havmg considered the 
variations in absolute figures, 
it will be useful to turn to propor¬ 
tions. It is intereating how year 
after year the Guru-wniahipping 
cults are claiming more and more 
acUierents ftom the main body of 
orthodox HinduisRi. 39per mil)e 
of Hindus belong to one or other 
of these groups. The main body 
of Anodic and Pauranie Hindus 
has declined by li251 per 10,000 
in the last 10 years. Sects on 
the fringes of Islam have increased 
their proportionate strength a 
Little, The vast body of Ani- 
miatic Hindus (Class VI) have 
increased by 159 per cent. But this proportion is calculnted on the 1921 Census figure of 
Tribal Hindus which we have rejected. We have calculated that something like a lakh and 
a quarter of aborigines have passed to the banner of Hinduism. Most of these are Devibhaktoa 
ond compiled in Glass VI. The remainder of the inoreasie under this head must be pnt 
down to the fact that the castes and tribes, generally given to the worship of the Mata of 
the indeterminate kind breed much more rapidly tbm more advanced social strata. 


3S2. Proportionate IKstribution of Main Heads 
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383. Brahmos and Ai^as —Certam of the aects require individua! tTeatment. 
AVe have seen in the maTgina) table attached to the previous paragraph that Class I 
although small in numbers has increased by 300 per cent and advanced its 
proportionate strength from 4 in 1921 to 13 on the present occasion. This is almost 
entirely due to the \rigour with which the Arya mission has developed its work, 
though the Brahmos also have increased their modest total form 35 to 70. The 
Aryas now number 2,801. Nearly three-fourths of them are found in Central 
Gujarat including the Cily. Nax'sari town is another large centre, but it is remark¬ 
able how the Arya mission has worked in particular rural centres like 1 tola, Ranoli, 
etc., and met with much success in re-converting the Christian convert, the Tribal 
Bhil and even the Muslim Koli. Their appeal is to nationalist sentiment and as 
representing the church militant of Hinduism, they prefer to work their reforms 
on the traditional plan. A^ery few Aryas of the State observe the reformed anudhan 
{rituals) of the samaj. Marriages are usually coniined to their own castes and other 
ceremonials follow' the orthodox pattern in most cases. The Arya Kumar Ashram 
in Kareli Bag in the City however works more on anusthanic lines and .carries on 
regular services on the oasis of the exalted ideals of the late Swami Dayanand. 
the founder of the movement. The Brahmos are coniined to the City and Navsari 
town and a few other places. About nine families belong to it. No branch of 
the Calcutta organisation exists here nor is there a tegular service. A joint theistic 
service with the Aiya Samaj is howev'er occasionally held in the City. In its own 
home, in Bengal, the Bmhmo movement still retabs something of its old vigour, 
although its eclectic attitude towards the great world religions seems to have led 
its present organisers to become lukewarm about mcreasmg their numbers. But 
in its protest agamst orthodox Hmduism, it ia still radical and thorough going, far 
more so than the Arya Samaj, as most of its members are anttsthanic, i.e., observing 
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to tlic full, all the reformed oeremoiuak. The coiamunitr, as Mr, Edwanl Thomp' 
son* points out, in its prime was and still is, rich in mtellect, and in artistic 
ability the most dfted group in the world.” tienerally the attitude of orthodox 
Hindus towards Brahmos and Aiyas is changing. The Hindu Mahasabha has 
now made the definition of " Hindu ” wide enough to include them; and on 
their part, Aiyas and Brahmos have advanced eagerly to claim the Hindu name 
and snare the benefits of its all-embracing organisation. The two reform sects 
have influenced profoundly the attitude of educated Hindus generally, in raising 
the age of marriage, the removal of purdah^ the emancipation of women and all 
other matters of social reform, but their membership does not increase as fast as 
the spread of education would lead one to expect. Aryaism indeed has multiplied 
but their numbers are still infinitesimal and they have gro^sit more at the expense of 
Christianity, aboriginal religion and even of Islam, than Hinduism, In fact as 
educatiou advances, orthodoxy slackens its shackles and the liberal-minded Hindu 
does not have the same need of going out of his way and joining these reform 
organisations as before. 

38i VauliDiLva Sects —^The four pritieipal Vakboavia are V^illabhacliarij. SwEmi* 

nanaydn, Bumdnattdi find Bamdnuji, of which the 
finst two belong to the classes as opposed to the third 
which is a popular denomiimtiDii to whiob the ma^se^ 

{iocluding the bulk of the depressed classes) belong. 

The Ramatiujan the earliest departure from 

the orthodox moniftic position of Shknkam, 
founded in A. D. 1150 in South India and made a 
stronghold for itself in South Deocan. In Gujarat, 
its followed are confined, to those Brahmans who are 
not Shai\Ti3 and the few Vanias who do not belong to 
the Swaminara^>Tin or Valbbhachari sects. The 
Bamanuji Shri VaiBhuava doettine takes the earliest phase of Vaishnavism and in ita 
conception of a pemonal monotheism may be saJd to uiake» next to Brahmolsm and .4cja 
Samaj, the closest appioaoli to the Christian religious pasitjon. The Vallabhachaji and 
Siii'aminaiayau sects are ba^d on Krishna worship. The Ramanandi aystem^ started by a disciple 
of Ramanuj (A. D. 1300-14^X1]^ turns to the more austere and human figure of l^m as the 
pre-eminent avtar of VLsimu, insiatmg on yirtue* meroy and charity. The decrease in Hamonu- 
jia is more apparent than real, Ramanuji fa often mistaken for Ranianaudi, as the former sect 
is not yeiy well known in the State and the census staff are apt to confuse between the two. 
The decline therefore amon^t the Ranianujis must be explained by the abnormal increase 
amongst the Kamanandis : judging from the figures of the previous oensusoap and applyingthe 
general rate of Vifahnava increase, we shodd put the corrected ligim for Raman uj is at the 
present time at 117,060. The deficit of 68,543 required to make up this total must be met from 
Ramauandis whose correct figure is therefore reduced to 516,100 which gives them 7,9 per 
cent as their true rate of variation- The Vallabhacbari decrease is 
remarkabtck being continuous since 1001. The adherents are all respect¬ 
able and educated groups. The sect is Yery well known and there can 
be no doubt that its record fa uryimhiguous and correct. The decrease 
fa therefore real; ns the castes from which its adherenta are recruited are 
iacreasing in numbers^ the decline in numbers of this sect must be put 
down largely to deflection to other denominations^ as seen in the rise of 
the Swauunarayan sect—a relatively modem movement of disaidenc^ 
dating from about the beginning of the nineteenth century* The Swanil- 
narayania liavo gained in numbers^ by about 33 per cent since 1911. 

They have also grown in wealth and importance. Part of the decrease 
amongst V'alfobhacharfa must be put down to the attitude of their 
younger sections who are indifferent to their doctrines and are 
apt to be rebeUious against the influence of their high priesta or Maham^. The 
present movement of nationalism in Gujarat with its uimstence on personaUty and idealisa¬ 
tion of poverty and service has also had a great deal to do with turning men's miucb away 
from the somewhat florid and coburful rituaJ of Vallabha^s creed. “ He took up the 
doctrine of fiici” as on efflorescence from the Supreme Being, ** and made of it a bright- 
hued and goigeous ritual. * If the human soul fa idcDtioal with God *—said this Vamhnava 
prophet ■ the practice of austerities must be ilfacarded as directed against God and it fa 
rather by a free indulgeitce of the natural appetites and the pleasures of life that many's 
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lovft for Gfld will hest be shown/ * Thus the woTship of Vl^Hhu <ieTclop?d Into an elAborate 
flvatem of ctotic theism concerning itself excliLsivcly witli the mythic4il mcidenis of the li fe o| 
the infant Krishna {Bol Gopal) m Vrindavana. TUp dootrine of Bhakti was interpreted into 
absolute Belf-stirrendcr to God and even to His earthly represeutatives. 3Iuch of the ^sual 
^ license resulting therefram has now happily disappeared thiongh the influence of edneation/'f 
" The Swaniinarayan \™ started as a kind of Puritan reaction against emotional exce^aa 
to which the Vallabhacharyan sect wm prone. But their ad^Tince in wealth and social itopor- 
tance has weakened their original Puritan strictocss of attitude in many matters. 


38S. Sects bordering on Islam— The Hindu and Muslim sections or Pir-worshippmg 

sectaries together number 17,951 and 
have more than doubled themselves 
since 1911. The Hindu sects bordering 
on Islam have increased by nearly S5 
per cent since 1921, while the Muslim 
imamskahia have grown by 18 per cent 
only. The gain amongst the Hindu 
section must be to a certain extent dis- 
coimted by the feet that the Matia 
Kanbiij^ total has from 431 to 

3j530* This latter figure includes 2,920 hijralis^ by excluding whom, the true rate of increase 
amongst the Satpanthis or Piranas is reduced to 50 per cent. Even theiij the rate of increase 
is very high aa compared to the Muslim scctioa^ whoac figures are small and show a net mcreaso 
of only 13 per cent in the last 20 ycaja. Many Matia Eanbis have left the Firana fold and gone 
over to Vaiahnaviam of the usual pattern or to Aiya Samaj. Many prefer to call themselves 
** Hindu Pirana. The tendency for these borderland sects to affiliate themselves to Hinduism 
is obviously on the increase and will result in the near future in the total absorption of these 
Firanas into the fold of BTabmaniam, The recent decision of a Shankaracharya to exclude these 
Satponthia from Hindulam was widely resented by these people ; thereupon the Hindu Sabha 
not unnaturally took steps to repudiate promptly the Hindu diviners dcoision and to reclaim 
these b^k to the Hindu fold. On the other hand, there was amongst the Firs, one 

missionar}' of Islam, who achieved some notable success in the decade amongst his Hindu foUow- 
iQg, by w^hich he helped to s^vell the numbcis of the Hindu ^tion of Pir-woiBhipperB, In 
South Gnjarat the aueem of Maulana Pir Motamiyan of hfen^l is noteworthy^ He belong 
to the famous Chistiya order of saints. The founder of his family in India was Baba Ferid 
(circa 1150 A, D+) of Ajudhan. The latter attamed a foremost place in his time as a missionary 
of Islam and bc^me the sole deputy of KJiwaja Moinuddin €kbhti of Ajmere. Bahaas des¬ 
cendants came over to Gujarat ab&ut 400 yearn ago and established a tGllgious seat at Mangrol 
(Navsari prnnf)- Tbe present ocoupant of the jfldi* Fir Motaa-miyan III succeeded his inheritance 
in 1915. Educated in the modem learnings he worked with credit in Baroda and Sachin States^ 
before he became the head of his order. The remarkable feature of his teacliings is his endeavout 
to keep alive a real entente between Hindus and Muslims by insisting on a high reverence for the 
cow working on the basis of the uodetlying harmony between Islamic and Vedanta philosophies 
and allowing full liberty to his Hindu followers to retain their Hindu name and continue their 
old social relations^ His non-insistence on a formal conversion in a large measure explains the 
increase in the numbers of Hindu The Pir is credited with al^ut a hundred t housand 

followers in Surat and Khsndeah districts and Navsari pmM. It is remou-kable that thia success 
has been achieved in spite of the frowns of Muslim orthodoxy- 

Li 1921, it was pomted out that hdamic reform concerned itaclf mainiy with the removal 
of the taint of luan'^wniship, caste system and idoktroqs tendencies* “ In Gujarat these tenden¬ 
cies are seen m the orthodox hostility towards Firana sectaries, the girowing desire for knowledge 
of Urdu and the anxiety to provide through its means leligious instructions for Mufilrm chil¬ 
dren. In the decode that was closed by the Census of 1931, these tendencies were deepened. 
The Ibgubtic reactions have been already dealt with in the Chapter on Language. The restive¬ 
ness amongst the Khojas against the personal suthority of their religious head waa seen in the 
development of the mfisidux movement in Kathiawad. The Ismailia Bohras in Sklhpur and 
eke where p were still under the rule of their Mullahs^ but the stirring of the younger section 
among them^ so noticeable in Bombay City^ against priestly dommstion and the admiuktration 
of ittiAfs (religious trusts), were not without their echoes here. But the chief reli^ous move¬ 
ment amongst iloalimfi in the State was the triumph of the reform party in 1924 in taking over 
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tic maDagement under the guidance of tbe State authoritiee, of the Juma Sfasjid-a Sh&U 
Mosque—under a committee of educated peiaooncl, its lenovatton at a large e^iuc, the increase 
of ita moome, and the spurring on to new life of its andilaty organisations like its libwv, boaid- 
ing, Much greater attention than hitherto hegan to be paid to the education of’Muslim 
youths. AW the MusUm oiganiaations, also in the City and elsewhere, actively co-operated with 
the authorities, m keepuig back communal bittemiss from the State- 

386. Sects among Jains-The sects of Jains were easy to compile. The throe main 
groups arc well-known ’ there wa.s no reason to sup¬ 
pose falsification of returns. The clement “sect 
unspecified ” only forms about 2 per cent, as against 
6.2 per cent amongst Vaishnavas, but this is more 
due to the caielesaness of enumeratore than to indiffer¬ 
ence of Jains themselves. The feature of the varia¬ 
tions is the mciesse amongst the Sthanakwosis (the 
non-idolatroua Jains)—^wbioh is continuous since 
1911, and the equally persistent decline amongst 
Digambaris. The Sw’etambaiis are the predomioaut 
sect amongst the Jains and retain amongst its membets, 
the bulk of the wealth and public enterprise of the 
community. The chief feature in Jain religious 
activity in the decade, apart from petty squabbles 
iKtween tanghvis* and antisanffkvis, is the oiganisa- 
tion of a c^paign against the taking away of immature youths from the bosom of their familiea 
find initiat^ them to monastici&m. Here is a cause of fiaaion that goes straight hack to the 
antique origins of the Jaina faith. In essence a moouatic system, it has exalted renunciation 
as the perfect mode of conque^ of the passions. Throughout its Hstoiy, Jainism baa carried 
with it the germs of thU coufiict between the monastic and the lay attitude towards life. In 
the lost decade this conflict came again to a head and caused much bitterness and social disrup¬ 
tion. On the one hand, the monastic case was well represented by Jain religious mifiiw, notably 
Shri Ram Vijayji, who exalted the ascetic ideal, justifying the policy of recruiting so^ua and 
reinforcing their arguments by oratory of a very high order. On the other, the secular case was 
persistently brought before the public through an active preaa propaganda, in which tho inevi¬ 
table abuses with consequent disruption of family life vere emphasised and brought homo to the 
Jam commumty. The State has responded by bringing in a bill to remedv the abuses which 
IS before the public. 

3^, The Mata Movenwn^— Finally the special reactions of the Mata movement mitiyt 
be briefiy referred to before this chapter is concluded. The ordinary features of aboriginal 
religion are record^ in the note on E^imitiveand Forest Tribes in the Caste Gloesaiy (Appendix 
IX). The absorption of aborigines gradually Into the Hindu religious organism in an old pio- 
ceas, as stated already in para .“iesi above. The description of that process in Sir Edward Gait’s 
Census Report of 1911 cannot be bettered and is here given:— 

*' An sborigina} tribe in an environment where Hindu influences are strong comes gradu¬ 
ally and half unconsciously to adopt Hindu ideas and prejudices, to take part in Hindu festivals 
to attend at Hindu temples and to pay a certain amount of homage to the Some 

degraded member of the priestly caste, or perhaps some Vaishnava Gosain in search of a liveli- 
L W, becomes their spiritual guide } and ns time goes on, the difference between them and their 
Hindu nelghbonrs, in respect of their social customs and outward religious ohaervances, bmomea 
less and less marked, until at last they are regarded by themselves and their neighboura as 
regular Hindus. The chaugc takes place so slowly and insidiously that no one t$ copious of 
it. There is no fotml abandomnent of one ritual for another. Sometimes it happens that a 
tribe is thus divided into two sections, the one Hinduixed and the other still Animiatio. In Buck 
ease.l open prosclytisation often takes place amongst the unregciicrate. The theory seems to 
be that the totter have lapsed from a higher state, and the Hindmred section of tbeir commun¬ 
is make no difficulty m admitting them after they have performed such ceremonies of puiifica. 
tion as may he prescribed by their spiritual preceptors.’* 
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. start^ in November 1922. The great curse amongst these primi¬ 

tive tribes IS their addiction to drink. A certain amount of temperance propaganda had been 
c^ied ra ^ong them previous to 1922 actuated by genuine temperance motives on the part 
of the Ramparaj teachers and otkere who did not share in the vice of their fellow tribesmen. 

• Thw wha ]«d «id orgaoUQ a plJgiimago Ut Jain Shrtiuiu 
^ t 4bri48i«i frem ootM auppl^d by in« to ite P. W. 8?rg<«al, f« fail SvU, flurorfa, Cftopler XXF. 
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This had provoked occaaioDal coiiiit^r-acjtivity on the part of the liqnor dealerflj but no senouA 
disturbance had occurred, the propaganda being largely futile from the point of ’iiew of tempe¬ 
rance. In Kovembcr 1922, ap extraordinaij change came over the Kanjparaj people. M 
mvaaion of gatdis, religious zealots of tho prinutive levivaUst type, catne from Baglan (in NaaLk) 
and swept through the Songadh taluka, a Bhil fitronghold. At the start there was much crude 
ma^c in tbeif ceremonies with the btandistung of ie red cloth which symbohsed the 
sweeping away of the old divinitieSi The ffa^i usually worked himBolf into a fretu^ of excite* 
ment and bv means of LncaiitationSp declsr^ the complete extirpatioa of the old gods and god¬ 
desses. There runs SaiJibai” the ganti would sbont " there goea l^vUbai” j and in place 
o! the banished deitiee the goddess Bhnvani, a form of the sakli of Shiva^ was install^. Her 
cult inTolvcd the obBer\'ance of cleanly habits, abstinence from drink, and vegetananism. In 
consequence tbe converts sold their poultry and sheep for a song, tho profiteers^ mostly Parai 
or Vohra, reaping a rich harvortn From Songadh, the movement rapidly spiead to Vjto and 
Maugrol everywhere destroying the drink pots, scattering the poultry and demolishing the old 
animistic imag^ and gods," In Mahuva, the jonfw began to train tip others in the practice of 
dhan (religious trance) in which condition^ religious mandates were given and prophecies uttered- 
Hero in Mahuva the Chodhrasand Dhodias more educated than the rest, gave a more secular 
aspect to the movement. The paeudo^idw speaking Gujarati took the place of the Khaudesb 
evangelists. Also temperance workers not belonging to the trib® began to take advantage of 
the movement about January 1923— when a large conference wm held at Shekhpur in Bfnhuvn 
taluka in which the movement was given a definitely agrarian turn ; the claaa consdousness 
of the Raniparaj, against the Parai liquor mtercfit which had maltreated them in the past, was 
sought to be rou^. In Rani and Scmi-Rasti, there was almost complete cessation from drmk 
for same months. Agitation became more and more secular and violent, but the reUffOUs 
interest was organised on a more permanent basis under Hjodu influence. The whole of 1923 
was occupied in this organisation. Bhajan meetmgs were held everywhere and became a 
regular feature of aboriginal life: attempts to give to educated tribesmen were made 

and advantage was taken of the antinlrink movement to Introduce changes In food, dress, 
habits, etc. While tbe anti-drink fury and the class-war subsided, as they w’cre bound to do, 
these changes in religion and social attitude have peKisted and tended to become pennanent. 
The ritual observances of higher class Hindus began to be copied and Biahnian priests came to 
take an interest in thci^ matteis and assist In the domestic ceremonieSp The tribal organiea^ 
tion in respect of Dhodias and Chodhras was re-shaped according to the Hindu pattern. Hyper- 
gamy established itself amongst Chokapura Chodhras and Chuvani A^asawas. Claims to Rajput 
descent became more clamorous and insiisteat^ And the local Aiya Samaj fanned the fiame 
by investing some of tbe ** Bhil Kshatriyas with thq sacred threads 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I^G&neral Distribution op Population by Reugiost 
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CHAPTER Xn 


RACE, CASTE OR TRIBE 


§ 1. General 

388. Nature of the Caste Census— Tills final chapter of the Report will 
be devoted exclusively to the discussion of the returns of Race, Cwte or Tribe. The 
full title of this chapter should be Race, Caste, Tribe or Nationality, but in the 
Indian Census, the term “ Nationality ” is resen-ed for persons of non'Indian races 
who belong to the aatioiiB of Europe and America, and these ace so few in this State 
that it is not worth while retaining the full title. Race is a division of people into 
stocks, each with a common possession of similar physical characters arhieh marks 
it ofi from the rest of mankind. “ Tribe " would connote according to Dr. Haddon, 

“ a group of a simple kin d occupying a concentrated area,^’ with a common dialect, 
a common social organisation but undeveloped and primitive in mental equipment 
and civili^tion. “ Caste ” is a term special to Hindus and Jains: it is a system of 
segmentation of Hindu society into ’which, at different times and in various ways, 
more than one principle of division have entered and coalesced; but in general four 
kinds of social distinctions may be recognized, following the Indian Census Report 
of 1»1 li¬ 
lt) the four traditional classes (or into which the Manavan scheme 

reduced Hindu society, vis,, Brahman, Kshattiyn, Vaishya and Sudra 
with a fifth (and modem) division of miscellaneous (and untouchable) 
Sudras — viz,, aspriskya Sudra; 

(«) the modern social groups based on a common traditional occupation, 

{in) the sub-castes or endogamous otoups into 'which each main caste is sub¬ 
divided, which are further subdivided into closely knit septs or brother¬ 
hoods, e.g., gOl, bhag, etc. Thus tbe Audich Brahman sub-caste haa 
two sections—i^haara and Tolakia. The Nagar Erabman sub-caste 
has sis subdivisions each having a priestly and non-priestly section—^all 
exogamous to one another. Besides these, thece are 

(it?) the minor subdivisions or exogamous groups 'within each sub-caste, 
composetl of persons with a reputed common ancestor, and between 
whom marriage is prohibited. These are the main distinctions of caste 
observed in presentniay Hindu society, but so far as Gujarat is con¬ 
cerned, we see here such an infinite fragmentation of society that dis¬ 
tinctions under class (;) have more or Jess lost their validity, and only 
classes (ii) and (Hi) alone matter from the point of view of demography. 
As to class (i) of the four main divisions, the Brahman alone has remain¬ 
ed as a class apart, the Kshatriya has lost its identity or rather has become 
identified with one or two dominant castes, and a variety of miscelia- 
‘ ncOiis groups has claimed kinship with the name, with a view ■fco better¬ 
ing their status. The Vaishya name is also similarly identified with the 
Vania, a group of closely al lira castes, connec ted pre-eminently with trade 
and commerce, which has given its distinctive tone to Gujarati society. 
But the £5udra has lost its antique simificance, and the agrarian interests 
formerly associated with its name have now become so important in 
the social economy that the social gradations witlan them form indeed 
a new scheme of horizontal social grouping^—a new network of caste 
within enste. Thus iwe see that caste, in different ways indeed from the 
principle of nationality, has subscr^'ed a similar function, namely it 1i»« 
brought together different people under one banner. The Gujarat 
Erabinan for instance has traditionally 84 di’visions, in their origins 
'widely different from one another by language and social en’vironment. 
Similarly the Gujarat Vania has 40 sub-castes—each a real caste dif- 
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fereut from the others—and some recruited even fiom the Hajput and 
other stocks. Even the sections within each Vania sub-caste bear re- 
tamisoencea of older ethnic divides. Then come the modem functional 
groups, the very important artisan caste amongst which the identity 
of the calling is an active principle of association. These are individual' 
ly important enough for figures in each to be recorded and compiled. As 
to class (tii), there is the question whether all sub-castes are to be 
compiled, 

389. limitations of the Caste Return —It is obvious that castes grouped 
under the general names of Brahman and Vniiia are distinct enough from one an¬ 
other for their strength to be separately noted. The Depressed Classes comprising 
orders, the members of which are considered beyond the pale of Hindu society and 
contact with whom is considered a pollution to caste Hindus, are a definitely as¬ 
certainable unit (at least in this State) whose numbers, distribution and variation 
from census to census it is important to know. Again, there is the miscellaneous 
body of Hinduised aboriginals, who have been half absorbed in the body of Hindu 
cot^union, but w^hose tribal organisation has not yet completely adopted all the 
incidents of a Hindu caste. At the other end there are tribes, whose formation 
difiers from a Hindu caste, although in faith, the members of the tribe may belong 
loosely to the Hindu religious system. Thus the Talabda has differentiation out 
of the great Koli race and become a typical Hindu caste, while the Bhil still remams 
a tribe. The different sections, tribes, or semi-castes, such as are conscious enough 
to be returned by a distinctive name, have also to be ascertained. Beyond these 
there arc numerous small groups, which have little or no demographic value. 
Within the sub-castes themselves there are, as pointed out above, numerous sub-sec¬ 
tions,^ individual numbers of which are too small or unimportant for compilation. 
In this respect the tendency of the Baroda Census has been to neglect from decade 
to decade more and more these infinite ramifications, and to concern itself mainly 
with the true castes, and with such only of the sub-castes as are really true castes 
themselves {e.g., sub-castes of Brahmans and Vanias). The justification for this 
policy is that beyond the limited interest which these minute divisions, with which 
Gujarat society is riddled, have for their members, there is little demographic v-alue 
in their tabulation for any scientific presentation of figures. In 1901 and 1911, the 
Baroda Census busied itself by setting out in details, the figures of sub-castes and 
septa of aub-castes in the State. In 191 1 for instance 235 caste and sub-caste names 
were recorded of Hindus and Jains, No less than 65 of these were Brahi^n aub- 
castes and 22 were Vania. Besides, the above 307 sub-sections of sub-castes, were 
separately compiled in the Caste Table. In 1931 these sub-sections were generally 
dropped : sub-c^tes of Brahmans and Vanias and all other true caste names 
alone were compiled. In this census, only such castes have been tabulated as have 
a strength of one per milie of the population ; certain other castes also have been 
included, that fall below this level and yet are of some local importance or are le^ 
quired for all-India purposes. Also all tme Brahmans, all Vanias, all members of 
the so-called Depressed Classes and all members of the Tribes that are recognised to 
be Primitive and Forest have been included in the Caste Table. Although the total 
strength of Brahmans and anJas w'aa shown, the aub-castes in eacb of these groups, 
below the above minimum, have been neglected. 

390. R^eTence to Statistics —The general caste return ia shown in Im¬ 
perial Table XVII, The variations since 1881 in the strength of the primitive and 
forest tribes have been shown in Imperial Table XVIII, The taluka figures of 
chief castes are compiled in State Table VII. The race and sect of Christians is 
shown in Imperial Table XVI-C and the territorial tbstribution of Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians is given in Imperial Table XIX. With these Tables this chapter 
is principafiy concerned. Past Census Reports of the State are full of much valu¬ 
able material bearing on the ethnography of the local population. In 1911, a caste 
glossary based mainly on the materials contained in the Gujarat Popularion 
Volume of the Bombay Gazetteer of 1899-1901 (Volume IX—Parts I-II) was prepared. 
Id J921, when I wrote my first Report, I did not venture to recast this glossary 
mainly I^ause I thought that a decade was too short a time to admit of social 
changes in the castes and tribes inhabiting this State, Smee then, Mr. Euthoven’s 
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Tribes and Castes of tlie Bomba}'Ptesidescy appeared in three volumes; and much 
new material has come to light through my own investigations and the reports of 
census committees and notes of honorar}'' correspondents. These I have ventured 
to incorporate in the new and revised Caste Glossary which forms an appendix to 
this chapter. In this Glossary, in view of the new matter added, many unimpor¬ 
tant entries have been taken out and the arrangement is revised on a more suitable 
plan. As this Glossary serves the purpose of an ethnographical survey on a small 
scale adequate enough for the reader of this Report, this chapter will be exclusively 
devoW to a statistical analysis of the figures, as to their local distribution and 
variations. As we have seen in the Chapters on Sex, Civil Conation, Infirmities, 
Occupation, Literacy and Language, caste has entered largely into out discussions. 
It forms an important criterion by which the above figures can be distributed and 
analysed, 

391. Utili^ of the Return —That brings us to the consideration of 
the general utility of the caste return. It has been hitherto impugned on two 
grounds: from one side, Indian demographeis have themselves doubted the utility 
of the return of the population by caste, "on the ground that the distribution of 
various castes and tribes changed only at large intervals and that it was not 
necessary to obtain figures at each decennial oensus.” On the other hand, the 
caste return is attacked, because it has the effect of perpetuating—what is deemed 
to be undesirable — namely the system of caste differentiation, and secondly 
because the returns are worthless as the lower castes are always trying to pass oS 
as something higher than what they are, it is true social changes do take longer 
than a decade to efiect themselves. But then if caste is dropped, a return 
merely of religious distribution is too broad and colourless to be of anv use either 
for economic or sociological analysis. On the other hand caste is vital and still 
excites the deepest interest in the Indian mind. The Hindu knows more about 
his caste than about his own sect or religion. One of the commonest type of 
mistakes in the sect return is where a Hindu, forgetting his sect, returns his caste 
name under religion. A Hindu Vaishnav would sooner call 'himself a Hindu 
Patidar or Hindu Vania than refer to his Vaishnavism, As we shall see presently, 
the number of those who have definitely abandoned caste even amongst Brahmoa 
and Aiyas—at least in Gujarat is so infinitesimal, that any demand for dropping 
the caste return cannot be taken seriously as representative of general public 
opinion. The demand for abandonment of the caste return however was renewed in 
this census more vigorously than before, and a number of names held in the highest 
respect in the country were associated with it. But it ronsed protests in manv 
parts of this State, as elsewhere, and amongst certain sections, the untouchables 
and the like, the move was looked upon wif h suspicion, owing to the unfortunate 
myopia with which theiroutlook is coloured, and interpreted as a dodge on the part of 
the higher castes to minimise the strength of the submerged classes in the country. 
The Government of India, however, backed up by the census authorities, responded 
sj'mpathetically to enbghtened opinion in tins regard. In his reply to the 
^cretary of the Jat-Pat Torak Mandal of Lahore of the ist November 1930 
the Joint Secretary to the Government of India stated the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment as follows; — 

“ Though Oovernment have every sympatby with tho desire of the Mandal to abolkh 
any anti-BOcial featnrea that may appear to the Man<ia1 to be involved in the caste ejitem, 
they do not consider that the mere fact of not stating caste in the ceosua return will have any 
efiect ID the direction. 

“ In the case of all persons who have actively ceased to conform to the caste system 
and who have accordingly broken it in their marital or commensal relations, hut who do not 
belong to reforeamg or schismatic commimities such as the .\rj*a Samaj or the Sikha or Jains 
a return of nil will be both accurate and adequate and wifi be accepted by enumerators, parti¬ 
cularly where they have personal knowledge of the accuracy of the householder’s reply. 

“ It is not poasibte to go further than this or to make a general dispensation from the 
necessity of returning caste in the case of people who observe it in practice, whatever their 
theoretic sympathetic inclinations, or to take any steps which wiU make it difficult for the 
Census Department to get from the genera) publio, information desired for the general good 
and for the obtaining of accurate tneasurements of social progresa.” 




NATURE OF THE INSTRUCTIONS 
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- Attitude m regard to the Caste Retuxu—We are 

m tlug iSUte in full agreement with the.se sentiments and consider that the 
abandonment of the census return of caste in the present state of Gujarat socia! 
development is entirely premature. Wherever there was any desire on the part 
of jmy person not to record caste, enumerators were instructed not to press 
Brahmos, Aryas and persons of similar persuasions who had avowedly abandoned 
^te were of course expressly exempted from the necessity of recording caste. 
The accuracy of the return will be appraised in the following paragraphs but in 
the m^time the experience of seven censuses in this State confirms the view 
that the caste return is one of the most accurate of all the census tables, and is 
far more reliable than age-statistics for instance, or tho return of infirmities or 
occupations. Lastly caste figures have also an important economic bearing which 
is not always realist. In the absence of any accurate data of wago-levels or of 
e^nmg power, caste through its reactions on the employments of the people does 
afford ^mething like a horizontal scale—however rudimentary—from which we 
^ denw some idea of social values in the different grades of the population 
Brides the literacy scale on which castes have been divided in this Report into 
Advanced, Intermediate and 11 literate has helped us to understand many of the 
reactions of caste on such important social problems as fertility, marriage, infirmi¬ 
ties, occupations and edurational progress; for it cannot be doubted that caste 
m its broad groups is still of importance as representative of types of social 
en^TTonment; and figures relating to age, civil condition, occupation, etc., if 
presented by castes, show interesting correlations which are often the result of 

historical circumstances and the contrasted social attitudes prevailing iu the 
different strata of society. * 

393. Nature of the Instructions -The Caste Tables with which we 
are now concerned were compiled from the entries in the census cards against 
column 8. The vemacoiar word " nj^at jat ” does admirably for the distinctions 
connoted in Caste and Race or Tribe- tiyal stands for sub-caste. The 
instructions given to the enumerators were based on the Imperial Code fChapter 
\ II, page 38}: ' ^ 

‘‘Enter here the name of the caste for Hindus aad Jains ; and after writing the name of 
caste, show also the name of the sub-caste, e.g., Brahman-Audich ; care should be taken to 
writer the trne caste If any one states hia occupation the name of Ms caste^ adc Mm 

further and ascertain whether the occupational name is a true casta designation' Avoid 
modem tembotisl names like ‘Dakshini/ ‘ Bengali/ ‘RndesW,' ‘Marw-adi,* ‘Eathiawadi’ 
etc. Enqoire what a person’s true caste b. sea if it b included in the alphabetical indei of 
castes given to you and then enter the proper name. For Musalmanfl, ^rxite the true name of 
race, Mughal, Saiyad, Pathan. Baluch, Pinjaia, Vohra. For Bnddhbts and Christians 
write race, a.p., Indian Christian, Burmese, Buddhbt, etc. For non-Indians, state their 
nationality, Portuguese, Canadian, Turkbh, etc. If persons return themselves as j^nglo- 
Indians such should be entered. If Indian Christians state the tribe or caste to which they 
formerly belonged previous to oonveision, such tribe or caste should be entered.” ^ 

Id adtbtion to there mstructions, every supervisor was supplied with a 
deteiled index of namea m wMch Bupplementary information was given 

about the different kinds of Muslims^ the number of castes ascertained to belong 
to the depressed classes, the number and kind of primitive and forest tribea and 
certuin other cautions wUch are necessary for a careful record. AJong with a list 
of true caste names, a list of spurious caste names vras also appended in which 
occupational names of recent coinage were shown, against which the enumerating 
staff was spectally cautioned. As mentioned already a Jarge proportion of Hindu 
castes are based on occupations which are of fairly old standing but more modem 
than the older four-fold functional divisions. There have definitely become castes 
and ^ recognised as such in the Hindu social system. There are other occupa¬ 
tional groups however which are recent in formation and have not yet hardened 
into castes These are therefore to be excluded from the table, e.o., Hadia (house 
builders), fragdi (etetionery aeUers). Kapadia (seller of clothes). These names 
^y comp^ members from different castes—even Brahmans— and may and 
does, mclude Muslims and other non-Hindus. ^ ’ 

eo 
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CEAPTEK Xn—RACE, CASTE OR TRIBE 


394. AccimcT of tho Rotona—lu Tiew of the detailed instniotions ibe» w«a not 
much diffictilty felt in the Abstiactioa Office la the oompilation of the caste returos. loatruc* 
tiona legarding them have beeii modffied and elaboiated through successive cenausca and the 
people themselves take an mtesest in seeing that the reti^ is ooitect as far as possible. In 
Gujarat if anything is well known about a son of the soil, it is his caste. Csate organisation 
still exists as a living reality in the State, and there U comparatively posaLbility, at leart in 
remid to the higher castes, the agriculturists and the aiti^ gwups. of anybody passing off as 
belonging to ft cftste not liii own, tbaja in other parts of Tlie gro^t^t diffienl^p howev^&t, 

in the censnB of castes^ ifi in respect of castes that are afflict^ with social aspiratioM. There 
is the genuine variety of castes u'ishing to forget their {aat and to change their old names for 
new ones with leas opprobrious associations, and otherwise trying to ope the enstoma of the 
socially superior groups. In regard to these, the census maintained an attitude of responsive 
sympathy. So long as any new name adopted did not cause any confasion, or prevent com* 
parisoD with peat figures, the Census readily agreed. Thus the Hajatns were allowed to call 
^mselves Valands or Nai Brahmans although they were excluded from the Brahman total; 
the Dheds were renamed Vankars; the Barias were separated from the Koli total but thefr 
claim to be considered Rajput was firmly turned down; and lastly the great agricultural 
communities, who seemed to dislike their old name of " Kanbi,’' were tberenpon shown under 
Patidar in the Table. The Bhils were persuaded by certain propagandists to ask to be allowed 
to return themselves " Aiyas ” but as this was likely to cause confusion with genuine members 
of the Aiya Samaj, this request was disallowed. The fonst tribes in the vernacukt census 
instructions used to be known as the Kaliparaj—the black folk. But tins was r^ented by 
the vocal sections of the tribes, and the name—given to them by Mr, Gandhi himself—of 
Rauiparaj was adopted in the present census. Certain Muslim Pitanas u^ to be knoira as 
Shaikhdas and it is believed that aU of them returaed themselves as “ Shaikhs.” Technically, 
this was correct, as “ Shaikh ” is the generic term for ail unclasaifiable Mi^ms. But through 
these accretions, “ Shaikh ” lost its value as a race name of Arabic origin. 


395] Caste Claims and how they were disposed of —The following Table collects all 
such cases wherein there was some move either from the whole caste, or from a section of it for 
new nflmnB or affiliations, and the action taken finally on each case is noted in the third column: 


Old of €ut«„ 

Race w Tribe 

ClAim nwle to new bAneft or effil^tiqnR 

Fmal actinn tiifien 

n 

Anjane KeiibJ .. 

[:iAim wu lUAde iQ Tlie DAmef 

Keabi WAS diflUlfied. “ (JhAudhari ” pUKEemd. 

^lAim to flAjpui Uiatna held nut 
proven- Kaobt nimie wAA 

nMuhcd —AnjanA removed kom 
gerrerAl head oE I^ilidAri and 
ahnwn undei' ** AnjinA Chan- 
dhart "* in the TAble. 

Astyaj : l>h«) 

Arik'ulAte wctioiu cA tbe dcprcfleed <}\^8m erjenas. 

DccAffiocAl dauUdractiGn vith the AhtyaH 
DAOie. At the cemferenGe of 7-8 March IMlJ 
ionhc pressed to be tAlkd * Ary* / brul irere dis- 
HiAcled from CAnyipg oul their rmolntion when itj 
WM eXpUdned that Arya will fAtW contuKkieL 
with Rjenttme members of the Af^-w SAmAjJ 
* Smmik" wa* Another luine suRgeiEeil It ui 
oiuioaA tliAt nobody thaoR^t of Mr OAndhi> 
tit1« tor tbwo elm*—* Mwiiwj —whK* dotB 
not seem to hAve caught on liMwily. The pre- 
dommant Antyaj CAjrte WM preriocHly ihoWn in 
Caste Tabki as Dhed. Their leadepi prsfemd 
(-rntfeir^ M they thought * ■ DhtMi" had a 
drrogatoa^ mraning. 

■SVntyAj is expnesflive and does 
tiot jKoni to Wn? any ipedaJ 
opprobrious significAtidn bnt 
Vankar" wab need iiuitead of 
Dhed aa iberc was no chanOo of 

I eonfuaion. 

BariA (Bwiyaji 

There wm a IaT]^ And genliLdt movvrapnt fram 
Centre] Dujanit BAreiyAa to be ciiHiKidered 
tuirt fiom apiI afftliAted to ihe Rajpt. 

TMitiunft W¥r? lotstiwd fram 32 viflAgeA t^gHd by 
^wer IJOOO pmorm. LmI enquiriw eenfinaed 
the genmoenew of their fetlisg. SimitAT Agita¬ 
tion,. bdt lew intense, WA* fibserved in 19(2L 
HeprreeptAtive tUjput ThAkom And other Hmi 
put organintioftt wtjt Aoked whether they writ 
nre|»T^ to BAfiM ms tiehmgmg to them 

They refuied, hnt admitted hiving takea ^t\i 
in mArriAge from them m irtjin Matwinas wm 
1 TaUbdAff, The padhutr ^ pyTnftiiie in i^uinel,! 
' BAiitu and it neciire Amanj^st HAjputd wimo. 

Baria, Khanty MakwAna and Ta^ 
labda «)hown BepAjato from KoU 
lotaL Tbeii rlum to Rajput 
irtatiu turned down, a# the cerurqa 
ur» oo rortun [or recording innhj 
dedflione. 

j 

1 1 

r 
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Old Name of Caste, 

Claim made to new cainea or aHJlationi 

Final aotion taken 

Rare or Tribe 






Bhi\ ., 


04ni0ii4{t 


BnhnubhAta xmiciivti tbeir 
from BJwtii or BwU. 


^ QMm lo b« conaideccd KlUutrfyts wu foimd 
in M. Tcty Llmitnd Metkm wbn wem mond bj Atym. 
Sasuij propAguidn. Ti»y wiihcd te be known 

&A An-K, 


Hnjftm 


dniAa to Ise Hfwmted 


M In 1S2!, tltp^ w^je thowu « 
{RUKte in tJili cciwi tliov Bief 
bot llHitKiNi tEniier Bimfa 


^ W«irtt mUowvd to fetorq BhU 
KjJutrin or HimaJj BbiJ Iml 

ZKTt * Afjm,* 


A Mctioc, Hindu by C&ith, «t*tad ihftt they h^dlAs tbeir ntuuben «ie wry ■j?h h 1I 
notiiiiig to dq witi OttodJumpo, but were a aop*-' Jk§nnH were ^riidniinlJy jndiyt- 
imte «wte etHed JigjMi, «] nader tinmiknipev bnt fm- tin 

CmCo GJossuy^ their nnmbm 
were speeinUj eortcd oht kihI 
ihown aepnrmtol^'’ (p^ nndu 
^ Gfoklhiftp —Caete Glossafr}, 

to ti» the c«te hitbofto known uTbn word ” Hmjam was remomi 

Hnlam wai moft peraiAtcnt. But there were two trom wte tabb ior Hindus fol- 
rectioiu ] both oppoeed to the Hejam oaniei, bau lowjz^ the buber'is 
Ode preferfirig to oaJL ihemiciims Vkland nod own- tbo Miuliin mtkm nominuiox to 
to “barber*^ u herndiUry occupatlnq and be ehoirn u “Hajani”, TW 
another, piHQiiuibI.v Arya S&maiLrt in leuingiA, Klodim were allowed to 
wishing to t» known as Xajee or Nai Braliinan aiid either ValamI nr Nai Brahman ai 
ciaiOLid^ that haircntting and ehaTing were ZHrt they ohnw^ 
their anwetnd oocupatioiu In North Gujarat, a 
largely signed petition signed by pmoiu frenkJy 
oslLb^ tbemeHToe Haiame waa reoHred. But 
enqniriin showed that the ** Hiajamnaziie wu 
leeentcd by the bulk ol the Hi^u harbm 


Kaial 

HinduAtani section wanted to be known as Kil^ 
lar Kshatiij-a. 

Kaliparaj 

This oamo applied generally to Forest Tribes means 
b^k folk and was "resented by them. The 
feeling wan general. Raniparaj ** was more 

relocmoss ami appropriate. 

Kamalia 

Wanted to he shown m Hindu * . 

Kanhi 

A eeoiion of the Kaohj casto who were co^hazen of 
the TdUgo land used to be known as PatMars, 

, Now ” liliiiar ” uamo Is gmimily aifocTtod hy all 
the Lewa and Kadwa casin and any attempt to 
distinguuh between tJm Kanbi and "Pktidsr ree- 
tkms was futile^ 

Karadia Kanbi 

They wauled to be separated from Kaohis and shown 
under Bajpnts. 

Lubar 

BaoehaJ Brahman was the new titla aStotcd by 
thcdr Gnati Sndharak ManrlaT, in support of whien 
they referred mysteHomly to a ju^dal decision,: 
which they ware unable to produce. 


MarhchhJ «^ 


Mlbar 


Amct^moi t^re dwelling on tho banka of the TaptiTbo old name conlinwiL 
wantod to be known la TaUbdi Koli, who, they 
admitted, were iinwilJuig for imdi Intrusion. 


A Bombay oiganiaalion applied to In ebown 
'^Mayaraneli Rajput"^ 


Shown Under Kalal. 


Raniparal waa adopted. 


said they were Htodm. 


■ Pktidar '* wae subatitutod for 
*' Kanbi ^ for l>wa and £adn 
rastre. Anjanas were taken ont 
» alto Katadiaa from the list of 
KanhU Nonkani and Bfisiatlia 
KunhM wm alao shown sewatOn, 
The zalscellaneoaB Kazm^ tn^ 
eluded Mam, Uda and Baiad 
tocUona 


Be Kanbi name being aboliibi' 
ed, Karadiaa were shown j 
pwrately. They oonld oat 
included under Kajputa. 


old name pontintiwf. 


undnrTbe affinitieM of depres^vd 

the Rajput rece ha-re been 
minted out in the Cksto GloBacy. 
But their inolmion under the 
Rajmt total as a special aeetlfini 
wonld hare been 
Old name oonUaned. 
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Old Nftw Cl^ Cule, 
ft&tfl <11 Trfbo 


CTlikim T TfwIr t9 n^w tudciM cit AffiilAHonf 


Fiimi Mtlcm tkkiA; 


Modh Qb«Ei«^i 


SaIbI 


Sluikhclii 


Sonar 


Satu 


TlukAr£ii 


Thq 10^1 Report bu icferenop Ifl their Qlaim to 
oomidercd; wa Modh VatUAd^ which vu then tiiiwd 
down^ Ijut lb* clatm not formally renew«L 


tothiim wha done, Imt It U aiupcot* 
od indJ^d'oal duembet* of (hia 
OAiEi* hatt!! |AMed of m hlodh 
YaniM. 


No formal dAim. wu dluI*, bat Aomo returned thom-^Tbe old naine continucMl 
uelvtsa Be iSompnri Brmhinana hat they htcot ia- 
oli;Hlfd nailer ^lat. 


Thift cAffte of Ilindu-MuvlniAna rKented the old titkHThoae vho wuntod tho SI Ludim 
a* opprobrlaua and Appticdtobe rclurnod aaMoii^ Shaikh'' naiiue ta bn mcordod 
iLf» Sbaikhsu were alloweil to do so. 


^jThe HeiK&ni goldimith coate haT* long claiEncd to be 
I a Toiiety of BraikMaatf->-Diivtuhiyft BFfthman^ 
I and local repTMcnUlivoa were returned aa atich. 


The old no mO eoatinucd. 


I 


Same Sulatii Were returned m Vuhwakarmji, alter^The old immo ** Sutar" ww contl- 
the imme of thesr patrDn eointm Thua VbhwA^^ nUrecL, And " Vuhwmkanna 
karmA wet* wrongly ijompiled ob a wet in JfiSL naonHl from list of weeU, 

It is really a c&ote tume. 

A saetlon coiliiig thenuelrMi ThshArda dolAnkl, fromiTb* old namo contimieA 
£jldi bllukit, wonted to he wparmled froDi Kali: 

And sbawn umlor a dbtinot heading. On enquiry | 

thOTV WA* no reaooa to Bepoiate them, from the' 
general hrad of '* ThAkard*' ^ orwi m ibej theni'| 
setre^ wen PDpAfAted^ from the KoliHf, nothingj 
further wa* deemed necea^Ary to he done. 


396. Parvenu Accretions —^Apart froEi these gemiine cases, the most 
difficult prolilem is to isolate ftom gemiine entries the element of the surreptitious 
social climber. In all sections of the superior castes there are doubtful elements 
whose inelusiou is alwai's a matter of doubt. Amongst Brahmans and Vanias , the 
cross breed or mrnasankar — variously known as BSrad, Pancha, Baj — is a distinct 
though unimportant element. The Kajput caste is again the favourite resort of 
many of these spurious cases. Quite a few Barias must have found room there aa 
Padhiar Bajputs and. this it was not possible to prevent at the compilation stage. 
Again lar^e numbers of Patanwadias and other Kolis passed off as Bariaa, A few 
of the aspu-mg untouchables are apt to call themselves Kshatriyas or Rajputs. A 
few Babgara, Sonis and Modh Obanchis and such others of the prosperous artisan 
classes raaequeraded as Vanias. The Patidar class, which is fast developing into a 
national caste, has similarly absorbed many non-deseript elements — mostly recruit® 
from Kathiawad. Amongst Muaalmana, Pinjaras are rather given to calling them¬ 
selves Path ans; ilaleks and Kasbfltie pass off as Shaikhs and i n rural areas " Ohanchi *’ 
and “ Vohra ” have become often interchangeable. Occasionally, however, a caste 
like theSaiyad is jealously guarded and allows little chance of such unlawful entry. 
Even BO, the clandestine entry of persons inferior in the social scale as Saiyads is 
not uncommon and could not be prevented. The transmogrification of a Quasab 
into a Saivnd, as he grew in affiuence is enshrined in the Persian proverb: “ Ira sat 
Qusab budam par salo shaikh] i arjan chun galla shebad Saiyad shawi,” 


§ 2, Statistical Axalysis of tme Retuen 

397, General Results j Caste not Returned — ^These general conaider- 
ations are necessary for the understanding of the Caste Tables properly. We will 
now take the general result® and set them in order. First we shall study the 
phenomenon, of *' caste not returned in order to see how far modern infla- 
eaces are operating in the direction of denial of caste. The general policy in this 
regard has been already stated. No one was really prevented from showing 
nil’' against caste if he so chose. Brahnios and Aryas and members of other 
schismatic sects which were based on the denial of caste were of course preanmed 
to return no caste. Even in their case as the marginal table shows that the mai ority 
were prepared to indicate the castes to which they belonged, or at least the caste 
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of tieir origin. It vrWl 
be noticed also that 
under **Hindu” there 
are two classes shown 
—(1) caste not returned. 
i,e., of genuine cases of 
protestant Hindus with 
whom caste obseirances 
had ceased to have a 
ineanir^ and (2) caste 
unspecified, a large 
class, some of which may 
have belonged to num¬ 
ber fl) but all owing 
their inclusion there¬ 
under because they 
omitted to return their 
caste through inadver¬ 
tence, ignorance or 
choice or because the 
enumerator was too 
careless to record their 
caste. Even the two 
classes together do not 
form more than 1 per 
mille of the total Hindu population. Of the two reform sects, only 14 per cent of 
Ary^ and 23^ oiBrahmos did not record their caste through choice. 05 per cent of 
Indian Christians did not show the caste of their origin, possibly the bulk doimr 
this through choice as they are drawn from depressed and other backward groups 
and are anxious to forget their origim 4 per cent of Muslims do not show any 
caste or race to which they belong. These are perhaps the miscellaneous 
converts of comparatively recent date, who have not yet definitely affiliated 
themselves to any recognised lluslim group. In 1921 there were 2,370 Hindus 
of unspecified castes, ”28 similarly placed Jams and 9.597 uncla.saed Muslims. 
The decrease in numbers in 1931 may be due to better record on the present 
occasion. At any rate the figures of both censuses arc convincing enough to 
show the strength of the hold of caste on the population. 



Niynbvr who hmw not 
apecified omto 

Fmportion 
per mlUa of. 
aurli 

1 



1 MaIas^ 

i 

1 FemAlcfl 

PetkOna 

i 

Ta4a| Utu|rtciG«J amacg 
R«ligiazu in iffajcl] Cmild 
ocenrred 

UJS77 

7.443 

1 6,UA 

i 

/FMi 

Ir C]ut4 not rvtnnipd . ^ 
II. C4yi.tc 4,^ 


II 

47 

322 

> '! 

Jain 

UndpcriflflcJ ,. ^, 

1 


1 


Ifisdu 

Caste not n; turned ^ ^ 

412 

IBI 

231 

140 ’ 

Hindu-Brskmu 

CiiAte Hot feturned ., « 

Id 

& 

7 

220 

indinn Ckrt^ifin 
tTiLapecifijpd 

4jm 


2,234 

630 


7,^1 


3,303 

40 

NOTE:—Ctrto Table flguies^ Jof “Minor Hindu fl&d Join Coatet*' 

and " 4Hher Muslima ”, ifhiCrb izieJud^ for IpndtJ ftn<d Mus^ 

Htn UbSpecifi^ ftboUrn abore. 


398. Distribution of Castes We will noiv consider the question of distri¬ 
bution. Let us first take the castes in broad groups. There are seven large groups 
in the Hindu, Jain and Tribal castes, the Muslims form the eighth group, and 
the rest of the population may be lumped together in the ninth groupV The 
seven ^oups ; (i) Brahman consisting of all true Brahman castes — even those like 
Tapodhan, Vyas and Rajgor, whom it is the fashion of other Brahman castes to 
look dowm upon; (2) \ ama similarly comprising all true Vania castes; (Sltheatmcul- 
tural, fom^g the largest group consisting of Lewa and Kadwa Patidar^ and 
Anianas; (4) the miscellaneous labouring population of Koli and semi-Koli race 
and including Banas.Taiabdas, Kbants andMakwanas who have Rajput affiliations* 
(o) the Ramjmra], localised in South and Central Gujarat; (6) the Depre.ssed Classed 
consistmg of the 13 recognised castes found in this State ; and (7) the Artisan 
^oup consistumofthe modem occupational castes ; Bhavgar, Darji. Kadia, Kansara 
Kumbhar Luhar, Mocln Sonar, Soiu and Sutar. Included under Luhar, Kum- 
bbar and butar are the subcastes formed by fission or change of occupation which 
are know as Luhar-Sutar, Kumbhar-Sutaria and Kadia-Kumbhar The 
Muslims have been grouped together here, but they have really two well- 
marked foreign elements and (it) local converts. The latter are 

^so divud^ mto trading or o^upational groups which are as organised as any 
Hindu imste Among the chief castes included under the Rest are the Rajputs, 
Bhanmds, Rabans, Ravalias and Vmghris, A diagram is shown here giving the 
^pective proportions which will help the reader to imderstaad the Table mven 

1 ^ “ attached below the Table to illustrate the distribution 
of the chief social groups. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I 

Showiko the Proportions of the Chief Social Groups in the 
^ Different Divisions 
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The above inap and table ahoiv how some groups are widely diilused and 
others are localised. The Brahmans are only 5 per cent in the State and in the 
different divisions they retain this proportion more or less unchanged. In Kathia* 
wad they form 7 per cent because of the temple places of Dwarka and Beyt. The 
Vanias are only 4 per cent of the genera 1 population, and everywhere except in South 
Gujarat, wheretheyareonJylperceat, they retain this proport ion. The Patidars are 
about a fifth of the total population; but in South Gujarat they are only 6 per cent. 
Of the Patidara the Lewas predominate in Central Gujarat and the Kao was in North 
Gujarat, But a fifth of the Lewas is found in Kathiawad and about one-twelfth 
in South Gujarat. The Anjanas are almost entirely localised in North Gujarat. 
The Raniparaj are mostly found in South Gujarat, where they form 54 per cent 
of its population. In Central Gujarat, less than a third of these’tribes reside, while 
the Other divisions are practically without them. The depressed classes are met 
with everywhere, and their general ratio f 8 per cent) is practically repeated in every 
division, except in South Gujarat where they are in rather less numbers. The 
.\rtisans form only 6 per cent, but they are apparently in greatest streufth in 
Kathiawad. ” 


399. Castes by their Size— Another way to look at the caste return is to 
take the individual castes 


(taking the Brahman and 
Vania sub-castes as separate 
caste names and the forest 
tribes and depressed classes 
individually) and consider 
them according to their 
strength. We shall for that 
purpose omit the Muslim 
races and castes and just 
confine ourselves to the Hindu, 
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Jain and Tribal castes. Altogether i49 castes were separately compiled in this 
census; the miscellaneous Hindu and Jain castes not compiled numljered only 
2,883 excluding the number of Hindu unspw;ilied shown already in the marginal 
table of para 397 above. These miacellaneous castes are counted as one and i nc ludcd 
in the total of 114 (castes u-ith a strength below 20,000) in the margi^l table. The 
five castes of greatest sise are Lewa Patidar (226,871), Kadw^a Patiilar (219,159), 
ThaUrda (l‘M>,195), Vanlmr (Dhed) (107,988) and Baria (103,774). In 1921, there 
were only 3 castes of this size—Vankars and Barias have now moved up to the 
first class. The second class now consists of the Eajput (94,805), Bharwad and 
Kahari (64,378), Talabda (59,225), Bhil (53.235), Taiavia (52,407) and Kumbher 
(50,996). In 1921 there were only 4 in this cla^ of which two have now’ moved 
up to the higher class, and Eajputs and Talabdas have continued in the 
second class. Bharwads have come up to this class because Rabaris have not been 
separately compiled in this census. The other four have been promoted owing 
to their* increase in numbers. The third cIsbs consists of one Brahman caste 
(Audich) with 40 , 222 , one Yania (fihrimali) with 34,172, three Kaniparaj tribes, 
two of the Depressed, three of the Artisan group and six other castes. In 1921, 
this class had only 13 castes. The first three classes absorb 78 per cent of the 
population. The remainder about a fifth belong to amall-sized individual groups. 

400. Caste by Traditional Occupation— A tlmd way of analysing the 
caste figures is to distribute the population (of all religions) according to tradi¬ 
tional occupation. In the Chapter on Occupation we have seen that 32 per cent 
of the ]>opulation belong to castes in which more than half of the workers arc engaged 
in their ancestral calling. It is useful therefore to take the caste returns as afford¬ 
ing an index to the occupations of the people. Subsidiary Table II (given at the 
end of this chapter) attempts this distribution on an elaborate basis. The scheme 
consists of 33 groups of occupations and the rest grouped as the 34th. The fol¬ 
lowing chief groups are given with figures against each showing the proportions 
per tnille:— 
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The Subsiiliaty Table itself indicates the races or castes included under each 
group; a supplementary Subsidiary Table (H-A) is also appended in which detailed 
names of castes included under “ 'Others ” in each group are shown. The above 
list does not include writera (who fortunately for the State number only 2 
per mille) and bards and genealogists who are more than three times as many 
as writers. Fishermen, Tailors, Washermen, Masons, Oil-pressers, Blacksmiths, 
Gold and Silversmiths and Village servants are other castes omitted but together 
these do not form more than 4 per cent. Of the rest who are mciuded, 27 out of 
100 persona have an agrarian bent, 17 have the call to labour humbly either on the 
land or in other ways, 6 w'ould turn to reUgicn, 6 others will be disposed towards 
trade, 5 will swagger with a militant air, 11 will be inclined to industry and 
only 2 will be found to cater for the sanitary needs of their fellows. 
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401. Caste and Occupation Tables Corrected —is inteteatmg to 
compare some of these figures with the facts regarding the geoeral strengta of 
workers {earners and working dependents) in actual employment on the corres' 
ponding occupations^ as elicited from the Occupation Table {Imperial Table X). 
This comparison ivill afford some basis for finding out the probable sources of 
supply for each type of occupation. The figures of castes associated with some 
occupation by tradition will not how'erer be enough. It will be necessaiy to 
find out also the number of 
w’orkers (earners and working 
dependents) also in each group 
to find out a corrector basis 
of comparison, for which 
purpose figures have to be 
collated from Imperial Table 
XI. A f urther caution is also 
necessary. In Subsidiary 
Table ll, primitive and 
forest tribes have been 
separated from the rest of 
the population, presumably 
because they have no tradi¬ 
tional occupation. But two- 
thirds of them are actually 
occupi^l on labour , anil a .third 
on cultivation. Their workers 
have also to be distributed 
similarly- Thus w'O arrive at 
the marginal table w*liich will 
be of interest. We find that 
under (i) Agriculture (landlords and cultivators), (2) Professions and letters, and 
(3) Village service, the traditional sources of recruitment are deficient and the 
demand has to be met by recourse to other castes. Thus it is explaiued why 
large numbers of people not traditionally used to agriculture have flocked to the 
|aml and why people denied the use of arms (like Marathas) or deprived of the 
opportunities of service to religion (like the Brahman) have crowded the public 
services and overstocked the learned professions. The commercial classes also 
show a large surplus, who find no room in their familiar calling and attempt 
to eke out a living either through agriculture, state service or other occupations 
as lawyers, teachers or doctors. Even the Bhangi finds little scope now for 
his humble but most necessary function in rural society. Only about a third 
of their workers are able to find employment as sweepers. 

402. Variation : General Results— We will now consider the question 
of variations in the strength of castes. Subsidia:^' Table III (at the end of this 
chapter) gives the variations in castes and tribes since 1901. The absolute figures 
are ^veii first and the rates of increase or decrease are worked out in the final 
columns. In the margin, a summary of variations is given for the main 
castes, divided according to the literacy percentage scale ^vith which the reader 
is now familiar. The Brahman increase is only 8.6; it is further reduced to 
just 8, when we deduct the hijrolk from the increase. Of these, the 
Gujarati section has grown b;f 9.5 per cent. The Lewa Patidars have grown 
bv JO per cent. But this is only apparent. Without the hijratis^ their 
I'nArAaRft is ouly 7.4. Wc 366 therefoTO that in the Advanced groups, the real 
increase is much less than the growth of the general population. The slow 
increase amongst Patidars is due not only to their low birth rate, but also to 
loss through migration. As shown alr^dy in the Chapter on Civil Condi¬ 
tion, the rate of increase amongst the select^ castes of the Advanced group 
is only 11.4. Maratha Kshatriyas show a decline of 9.5 per cent, but 
combined with Maratha and Konkani Kunbis, their total stretch shoiivs an 
increase of 2.7 per cent, which may be taken as their real variation. Many 
Marathas not a}>ecially entered as Kshatriya must have been, compiled 
as Maratha Kunbi. In the Intermediate division, the most remar^ble 
si 
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groirtli is se«n amongst Barias, KLants 
and Makwanas who are supposed to 
have growu by uearly 30 per cent. 
Here again the mciease is only appa¬ 
rent. The Barias themselves, an aspir- 
mg community, are a caste to which 
many o£ the lower caste Kolis (Fatan- 
wadia and the like) wish to attach 
themselves as a half-way house to the 
Kajput status. Particularly w'as this 
tendency evident in this census, as it 
w'as decided that the Barias w'ould not 
be shown under Kolis in the Caste 
Table. As a result many of these 
Patanwadias, etc., called themselves 
Baria. The increase in the Baria 
section alone is over 42 per cent. It 
is necessary, therefore, to take the 
Baria, Khant and Makwana total and 
add it to that of Talabada and Koli 
and allied castes, to find out the true 
rate of variation, w^hich is 13.8 per 
cent. The llaiputs show an increase 
of nearly 20 per cent. Fart of this is 
spurious for reasons already stated. 
They could not have grown at a faster 
rate than the general population, as 
they do not raar^’’ their widoiivs, and 
their females are in serious defect. The 
Depressed Classes’ increase is genuine, 
so is that amongst the Forest Tribes. 
.4mongst Muslims, the low increase in Saiyads is due to reasons similar to those 
given tor Advanced Hindus. The Vohias show only 7 per cent increase. But 
the Vohras consist of two groups: the Agriculturist and the Trading. The first 
increased to IG,436 in 1031 from 5,39trebling itself, w^hile the second declined 
from 21,064 to 11,709 or nearly halved itself. Obviously the census figures for 
these sections separately are not reliable and even the total strength oif Vohras 
as showm by the census does not appear to be eutiidy correct. Some persons 
returned as Ghanchis in rural areas have been found to be really Vohras. But 
even if the total of Vohras of both sections is accepted as correct, the strength of 
each section has to be estimated. The question remains, w’hich year’s figures are 
to be accepted as a correct basis. In 1911, the agriculturist and trading sections 
numbered 11,858 and 13,177 respectively. In 1921, the corresponding figures 
were 5,391 and 21,064. Thus as ^tween the 1911 and 1931 figures, those 01*1921 
appear obviously to be incorrect. If we assume a 5 per cent increase for the 
agriculturists in 1921, they should have numbered 12,430 in that year, instead of 
5,391, and the trading section would then be only 14,025 instead oi 21,064. Thus 
the tnie increase in the agriculturist section is reduced to 32.2 per cent; and the 
true variation amongst the traders is a decline of 16,5 per cent. Shail^ show a 
decline, but the 192L figures included many Maleks and other miscellaneous 
elements. That accounts for the large increase amongst the latter in 1931. the 
figure for which year may be taken as correct. If the Sliaikhs atid Maleks are 
taken together, the increase is only 7,5, Memons and Slumnas are two other 
groups UTth whom, owing to confusion of names, the mistakes in recorfl ususUv 
happen. The matter was enquired into closely b this census, and it v^-as founU 
that large numbers of Mumna population in Sidhpui and Fatan talukas were 
often mistaken for Memons and recorded as such in 1011 and 1921. The two 
combmed show- a variation of 8.8 per cent b the last ten years. If the 1931 
figure of Memons is considered correct and an increase of 9 per cent is 
then there must have l>een only 8,163 Memons in [921 instead of 13,871 and there 
should have been 12,800 ilumnas instead of only 7,002 in that year. Thus the 
real increase amongst Muninas is only about 9 per cent. ' 
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403. Variation in Social Groins— We will now gratip the castes 
according to their main hereditaiy occupations and see how far the variations in 
each differ from the general rate of increase. For the purpose of estimating the 
strength of landlords and cultivators, and agrestic and general labour, we 
shall again distribute the Raniparaj tribes, as we have done in para 401 above. 
Under Beligioos and Professional, we have combined priests and devotees, 
temple servants, genealogists, bards and astrologers, anct the writer castes. 
The Artisan groups are same as those selected for Subsidiary Table I above. 
The below table ^ves the strength of these different social groups and their 
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variations since J021. The highest 
increase is recorded amongst those 
castes and races associated with 
agriculture. Labour and Dominant 
come next in contributing to the 
general growth of population, while 
in the rear come the Seligious and 
Frofesdonal castes, with Traders 
actually recording a decrease. But 
this decrease is not real. The Trad¬ 
ing classes consist, among others, of 
Memons. But the 1921 Memon and 
Trading Vohra figures are incorrect, 
as suggested in the paragraph above. 
The true figure for Memons for 11121 
is somewhere about 8,200 or nearly 
5,700 less than the census return, 
and the true Yohra (trading) figure 
is a little over 7,000 less. Thus the total of the Trading class for 1921 should 
be reduced by about 12,700, and the true variation arrived at is an increase of 
6,1 per cent instead of a decline of 4 per cent, A diagram is given on the 
previous page to illustrate the marginal table above. 
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§ 3. Teeatmeht of Selected Groups 


404. Depressed Classes— We will now notice a few selected groups. 
Taking the depressed classes first we show in the margin a list of castes that are 

definitely known to be “untouchable" 
in the State. Their strength in 1931, 
and variations since 1921 are indicated 
in the marginal table. Of these, the 
following eight castes are Gujarati:— 
Bhangi, Chamar, Oaroda. Nadia, Shenva, 
Turi, Thori and Vankar. The rest 
occiuring in small numbers in the State 
are Decani. Nadias occur for the 
first time in this census, ftobablv 
they were mixed up with Bhangis and 
Chamars in previous censuses. Thoris 
offcurred in 1911, and disappearing in 
1921 have again found a place in the 
returns, Nadias are a little hi^er than 
Bhangis, but lower than Chamars. For details regarding them the reader is 
referred to the Glossary. The variations are more or less normal. The larRe 
increase in Shenvas is mostlj^ accounted for by the small mcrease in Bhangis bel<^’ 
them and the still smaller increase amongst the Yankars (Dheds). Assumption 
by the latter of the Yankar name generally must have led to considerable stiffeninc 
of their caste organisations everywhere, and the drifting of many into the lowS 
groups of Chamar and Shenva. The Shenva figure in ifl21 showed a decline of 
nearly 20 per cent since 1911 which was unnatural. According to the general 
rate of increase, they should have numbered 7,966 in 1921 and 9,161 io^ 1931 
There are therefore nearly 500 spurious accretions in the Shenva’ total The 
Bhangis have grown at a rather lower rate than the general population smee 1921 
In 1901 they numbered 24,011 rince which date their ntimhers have risen bv onl' 
20 per cent. One reason for this slow process b that a few on the top have passed 
off as Shenvas and that Nadias in previous censuses were returned as Bhan ' 
The largest caste. Vankar, has made the slowest progress only 14 per cent in 
last 30 years. The Garoda, the most educated of these clasws. has uj 

32 per cent dnee 1901. 
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405. Muslim Castes and Races — We will now separately deal with Mtialim 
castp and rac^. While considering broad social groups, we included tUiferent 
sections of Muslims under each. But their proportions vary in these groups. Thus 
though under Landlords and Cultivators, Muslims form rathi^ 1^ than one- 
^venth, under Labour their contributioii is only 1 per niille. Under Military and 
Dominant, their representatives are only Arabs and Behlima : Pathans who have 
also warlike traditions are in this State given to agriculture. Under Kcligioi!, 
the Muslim quota is only one-ninth, 
but in Trade, they hulk more largely, 
being about a fifth of the total strength 
of the classes traditionallv associated 
with it. In the margin the Muslims 
are divided into Advanced, Inter¬ 
mediate and the Rest {according to our 
fi^iliar percentage scale) and the va¬ 
riations in each are indicated. They 
are further dirided into (1) foreign 
elements and (2) indigenous converts, 
who are further sub-divided into (a) 
thetradingsection and {b) other groups. 

The variations in each arc shown and 
compared with the general rate of 

increase in the Muslim fwpulation. The Advanced group shows a decrease, but 
this is only apparent as it contaimj Memons, figures regarding which for 1921 
have required adjustment {vide para 402 above). After this is done, the variation 
under Advanced is changed into an increase of 7,7 percent, which is about the same 
^ Advanced Hindus and may be accepted as correct. For similar reasons the 
decline in the Trading section of local converts and the increase under * other ’ 
are to be discounted. But generally it seems true that the Muslim population 
depmds for its groirth mamly on its indigenous elements and not on its 
foreign; and like the Hindus, it is being replenished, not by its most affluent or 
most mtellectual, but by its hardier, but less educated and poorer sections. 
Me have now to set out the component sections of each of the elements forming 
the Muslim population. For this purpose, we give a table prepared on the same 
basis as that shown on page .'129 of the Census Report of 1921 
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CHAPTER XII—RACE, CASTE OR TRIBE 


406. Race of Christians— X1iristian£ made tip of 7.064 Indiana, 63 
Anglo-lndiaiia and 135 persona belonging to European and allied races {vide 
Imperial Table X^T). Europeans consist of 111 subjects of the Empire and 24 
belonging to other races — mostly of American nationality. Anglo-Imlians hava 
increased from 44 and European British, subjects have increased from 80 to their 
respective present figures in the last ten years. The increase amongst Europeans 
is wholly due to the presence of a ship in Port Okha on cenBus day, which contri¬ 
buted 27 European males (British subjects). If these 27 are omitted, the number 
of European British subjects is reduced to 84. The Anglo-Indian increase is wholly 
due to the opening of the workshops in the Marshalling Yard and Goya Gate in 
Baroda City and the Dabhoi Uailway Station. 'I’he number of Europeans residing 
within the State limits (excluding the Camp) is much lees than before because many 
high |>osts which used to be filled by Europeans are now held by Indians since many 
years. Apart from the adventitious presence of Europeans in Port Okha, the others 
usually reside in ^roda City and environs. The next largest settlenient is in the 
Mehsana Railway Station. As to record of Anglo-Indians, it may be mentioned 
that since 1921, a stricter reckoning has been made of them, so that non-descript 
Indian converts of the “ Feringhi ” type were treated as Indians. A distinct ten¬ 
dency is also observable amongst educated Goans of good families to call themselves 
Indians, dress their ladies in saris and in other ways to assimilate themselves to 
Indian ideas. The Indian Christians are divided by race or caste as shown in the 
margin (vide Imperial Table XVII). The largest section is the Indian Christian of 

the indeterminate variety as pointed out alread)’'; 
they are mostly drawn from the socially degrad¬ 
ed Hindu cast^ and do not care to disclose their 
origin. On the other hand, the Endian convert 
in the second or third generation is so com¬ 
pletely changed that he does not in many cases 
really know from what caste his ancestor was 
drawm. 
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407. Forest aad Primitive Tribes —Imperial Tablo XVIII gives detaib of the eighteen 

tribcis which an? usually found ip the State. The 
marginal table gives the strength of each tribe 
and the variation eince 1921. To understand 
the variations, it is important, however, to 
remember the following points. Talavias are a 
socially auperior sept of the Dubla^. Vasa was 
also have diderentiated ont from the Bhib but 
as a sept distinct from them. Tadvis also repte- 
sent a fission (as the name implies) from Bhils. 
Chodhias have a sub-section known as Vatva 
or Vslvadi, with which 'STilvis are sometimes 
eoafuaed by the enumecatots. These Valvis are 
perhaps a degraded sept of t he Gamit tribe, them¬ 
selves the most depressed economically of the 
Eaniparaj. Dhanka (toddy tapper) is something 
of a generic name for ail these tribes, eo that 
persons returned aa Dhanka are like “ Hani- 
pamj ” unapccifi^. Kolghas and Valvis are the 
untouchable sections amongst these tribes. Tad- 
vis are localised in Central Gujarat. Xearlv 72 
per cent of the Bhils are met with in Centm] 
Gujarat and the rest from what are known as 
the Rani Bhila of Man^l, Songadh und Vyata 
talukaa. Nearly one-third of Talavias Uve in 
Central Gujarat and the rest in the Sotithern 
division. Seven out of 12 Na>-akdas reside in 
South Gujarat, the rest inostly in Sankbeda taluka. Over two-thirds of Vasa was are in iSouth 
Gujarat (Alaugnol and Songadh talukas) and the rest in Central Gojarat (mostly in the Kahpani 
area and Vaghodia taluka). Chodhras, Dhodias, Gamits and Du bias are almost entirely confined 
to South Gajatat. Dublas are mostly to be met with in the Rasti, Chodhras are on the other 
hand spread in l^mi-Rasti and Rani tracts, while the bulk of the Gamits an? inthe Bani area 
These considetatiops will help in the eipJanatiou of some ol thecurious jumps which the figures 
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ihow. The large dcclmc m the Dimota^ le rather a testimoay to greater aiwuraey of record. 
They declined by iMsarijr 60 per cent in 1921, so that this accumcy k dootionou^ and progressive 
since 1911. Dublashav^edeclinedby nearly ^ per cent, largely ac^^ountljig for the e^rtraordinary 
rise of 156 per cent amongst Talavias. Both these tribes taken together show only an in^ 
eiease of 26 per cent* which may be considered as the true rate of increase annongst them. The 
large increafie amongst Tad™ is mostly due to the fact that nearly half of the persons returned 
as Dhanka in 1921* were shown under their true name in 1931. The decline amongst Vdvis 
was due to the fact discovered after the Caste Table was ready that certain Valvis were wrongly 
compiled Chodhras. Generally it may be said that these tribes arc Gujarati-speaking,—otJy 
’Varlis^ Kathodiaa and Koknas originating from the Konkan speak a paioit of Marathi and 
Gujarati. For further details, the reader is referred to the Caste Giossaty. 


I 4. Eace CoMFOsmoN and Modern Ten denotes 


408. Race Conaposition of the Gujarati People— Having now completed the Htatis- 
tical analysis of the caste return, we shall attempt to estimate the strength of the different 
elements of the Gujaratis. The Gujarati people^ as pointed out in the Chapter on Language, 
k a composite population into whose formation Yarious race elements have mingled at widely 
different points of time. The primary element h the aboriginal, represented in this State by the 
eighteen tribeSj in the higher sections of which there k decided Aryan adtui?rture. Xext come 
the Aborigiiials of the Plain, the KoU and allied castes^ together with the semi-Rajput com¬ 
munities. Then there are the communities in w'hich there is evidence of the Rajput and Gujar 
strains^ the latter of which has given its modem name to the country and its people. Then 
them are the intellectual stocks—the BrahmanSj Kaj-usthas and non-Rajput Yanias“which 
are of relatively pure Aryan lineage—leaving the residue of miscelianeoua groups in which the 
Aryan and Dravidian stocks have mingled. At the base are the aboriginal tribes, the primi¬ 
tive inhabitants of the country. Prom the Rani pa raj, the Chokapura {Pavagsdhia) section of 
Chodhras has to be omitted to get an idea of the purer aboriginfil element. As the ChokapurLs 
were not separately compiled in this census, a 20 per cent increase on the figures for 1911 has to 
be added; this done, wc get the cemaining Raniparaj—301,766—aa definitciy aborigiim]. 
Even then there k considerable admixture: the Central Gujarat Bhils^ Tad vis, Talavias and 
Naiks show decided Aiy^an inffuence in their physical and mental charocteEs. It is proper there¬ 
fore to distinguish between the early .4borigiaal and the .AborigimJ of the Plain, for which, pur¬ 
pose wc have to omit these Cfentral Gujarat sections from the above total, and we thus get 222,009 
as the estimate of the early Aboriginal element. The Aboriginal of the Plain consist of these 
Centzal Gujarat settled Ehil communities—79,757 as recorded in the last census—and also of 
Kolis proper with allied tribes^ excluding the upper layer of Raria, Khaut, Makwana, and Talnbda 
w^Lo may be termed Quasi-Rajputs. These esoludkl* the second class will number 326^353* 
Then wc have to estimate the mees with the Rajput strain. The^c include the undoubted Raj¬ 
puts, the quasi-Raj puts as above, th* cetstes of Rajput descent like Oswals, Shrimalis (among 
Vanias)* l^nvdias and Anjanas, Bhavsars, Luhars, Kathis, Vagliers, Vadheb^ Chokapuri 
Chodhras, the converted Rajputs like 
Molcsalams, Eehliuis and Memons, and 
lower tiowTi in the sociaj $ca]e"Rava- 
lias, Yaghris^ Vaiikei^ and Chamars. 

Akin to the Rajputs but pastoral and 
agricultural in cKjeiipatinn are the 
large groups associated with the Gnjar 
name tike Lewas, Kadwas, other 
Kanbis, Kachhios and Sathwaras with 
their correspondiug Muslim converts, 

Malcks and Mximnas, who arc predo¬ 
minantly agricultural; and AbiTS, 

Bharwads, Rabaris and Gujar Cha- 
rans, who are pistoral—^tbe typical 
Gujar calling. Then again the Gujar 
strain entera largely into Eionie of the 
prominent artisan castes—Daijis, 

Luhars, Kumbhais, Sonia and Sutars. 

For these we have to estimate from 
the 1911 figures with the addition of a 
presumed 20 per cent increase. We 
have to add lastly the few'Sikhs to 
make up the total under this head. 

These calculations give a total of 
1,277*529 for races with the Gujar and 
Rajput stiaius. Then wre have to cal- 
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colatc the strength of Brahmnas and allied Aryan grDti{}c;, and the rcaidue of AiyO'Dravidian 
elements, lioiahing up with the foidgn elements amongst JUuslims and duistiana. A mniginal 
table is prepared wHcb gives aUo the relative percentages of these elements, to the total 
population. The Brahmans and allied groups contain, l^ides all true Bmbinaa castes (there 
being no evidence of Gujar Brahmans in this State} and all non^Rajput Vanias, Panels, Brah' 
makshstris, Brahmabhats, Barota, Targalas, Kajaathas and Pmblms. The foreign elements 
consist of those amongiit Muslims which we already know and of Buddhists, Jews and 
Europeans. These leave us with non-Gujar artisans and 293,191) for the misectla- 

neous residue of Aryo-Dra vidian Hindus and Muslims. The Go jar tr^ther with the Rajput 
forms the most dominant element. The AborigiDnlB of the Plain come next followed by 
the Aryo-Dravidisn and the rest. 


409. Who are the Rajputs and Gnjars? — ^Having now obtained a general 
conspectiu of the composite Gnjaiati population, it will be necessary to see how far the scheme 
hts in with known facts of anthropology and history. The cla^ical Bisley classification of 
Indian races would place the whole of the Gujarat population undeT the " Scytho-Dm\-idian " 
group. This classification is surprising in view of Risley’s owm admission that Rajputs and 
Gujais are not Scytluans, but Indian Aryans. But the Bbirdnf/ Gazetteer (Gujarat Population) 
would class Rajputs and Gujars with the WTiite Hunas or Mihiis. This theory however is 
grounded on the aormise — ^for it is nothing more than a sumiise—that the Guja'ra are a race 
of foreigners who swooped on India from the Korth-West, like the Sakas and the White Huns. 
From .the Rajput word of ^ mer' or * niidh ' signifying a title of honour, it is argued that the 
Gajaras were the same as Mihiras (the Sanskrit name for White Hunss}. Xone of the Rajput 
clans Lave any tradition associating them with Scythians or other non-Indian races. The 
Gujara appear in Indian history aboqt the 6tli century'' A.D.on the break-down of Buddhism in 
the land. They appear in Rajputaua and Bro&ch in two Lwlated groups where they establish 
dynasties. Tire Broach dynasty spreads into the whole of Gujarat, laats for about 200 years 
till the middle of the 8th century and disappears from Indian hiafoiy but not without leaving 
its name and impress uneffaceably on tlie Gujarati people. Now it is soggeated from mere 
verbal resemblances, that Gujarvs may have been the same as Ehimm. *'The similarity of 
sound " says Rao Bahadur C. V, Vaidya, in his History of Mediieval India, "has often mHH 
antiquarians into strange theories, and the attempt to identifr' the Oujar with the Khigni- Lj 
not leas strange than the now generally abandoned identiRcatron of the data with thcGoetae.” 
The nasal index of the jrastoral Gujar which is 66,9 is shown by Sir H. Risley himself to be 
even lower than that of Parisians and to stand first in that regard amongst all Indo-Arvans, 
Gujars have characteristically long heads also. This is an insupemhle objection to treating 
Gujaias and Rajputs an part of the Scythian stock which was a broad headed race. " Still leas 
probable is it,” to quote from the India Census Report of 1901 '* that waves of foreign 
conquerors entenng India at a date when the Indo-Arvana had tong been an organised 
community should have l)een absorhetl by them so completdy as to take rank among their 
most ty-picol representatives, while the form of their heads, the most persistent of racial 
distinctions was transfomied from the extreme of one type to the extreme of another, without 
leaving any trace of the tramutiomd forms involved in the process.” There is no need again 
to assume an extra-Indian emigration when the facts of bmtoiy are enough for us to hold that 
the Gujars are an Aryan tribe, pastoral in characteristics, but raised through the pressure of 
times to a military and aggressive nation. Not one of the accepted Hats, in Indian tradition 
or historvj of non-Indian tribes mentions the Gnijara as one. The Mababharat lists speak of 
Chinas, K^hojas, etc., hut not Gurjaros. Pauranic lists mention Sakos, Yavanas, Turtushkas 
and Gnndharvaa, but uot these. Even os kte as 8th century A.D. when Hinduism is firmly 
established, MIcchhas mentioned in the Mndra Rkkshas are rtiwik Gandharvos HnnuB 
Ehasas, Sakas, but not Guijaras. It is suggested as the ground for the surmise that Gujaias 
H'ere an alien tribe of invadera, that they were Hindnised, of set purpo-w, by the Brahmans 
who admitted them to Kshatriyahood, in order to crush the Buddhists and their Kushan allies' 
This hji-pothesis assumes that Sc^-thians were crashed with the aid of their own kinsmen! 
There b no shadow of a reason for this supposition. Hindu kings have repeatedly beaten the 
nomad hordes without any such assistance. Gaiitamiputra in 150 A,D. defeated the Pahlavas 
Sakas and Yavamis in the Dekhan; the great victories of Samudragupta (370.395) me well! 
known. _ Chandragupta If overthrew the Sakas in 395-415 A.D. Yasodharnum crushed the 
Bunas in 530 and &i Haraha had one of his earlier triumphs over Turks and Hunas in the 
beginning of the 7th centuiy. In none of these straggles does it ever appear that tl»e Hindus 
sought the aid of Gujars. Again if Hindus did accept the Gujars aa allies, Bana, the laureate 
of BiahmaiusDi, would not have gloried in the victory of Prabhakar Vardhan over them 
Besides, if the Gujars and Rajputs were really a nomad horde. It is hard to believe that they 
should have been so completely Hindnised aa to become within two hundred veam the pre¬ 
dominant racial group in Gujarat and Rajputaoa, to be accepted without demur as the flower 
of ludta-s cluvalry. No alien race wouhl have been vested with so much honour Then again 
there is no reason to suppose that they are the same os Khizais, What we know of the history 
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of Kiliearia does not eliow that the Klii 2 ar& were ever a coo<]u&firtg people. Their homeland 
was the veane of wild hordea, from whom they fled and took refageamong the flevenfcy moutha 
of the Volga."' They were a civil commerckl people i while the Gujars of India were a pastord 
people, hardy and war-like, and cattle breeder? hy prof^ion. Theae latter cannot but be of 
the same Stock as the AhiiE. The traditional origin of the AgnLkula Rajputs—the ParmaTp 
Chauhan^ Padlhar and Salanki—need not support a theory of a botly of alien iiiunigrants adopted 
into the Kahatriya fold after their purifleation by fire. It might far mote mdtably support 
the raising of an indigenotis Aryan tribe lower in the social scale—probably Vaishya in origin—to 
the Kshatriya atatiia by reason of its deeds in conquest and its militant organisation. And indeed 
that seems to have happened. A thousand years of Buddhism had obliterated, in Western and 
Northern India ^ as it did in Eastern India, all distinGtioiLs of easte and respect for BrahmanH. 
The tradition of Parusburam's e^xtirpation of Ksbatriyas was followed, and reui forced under 
Buddhism, by a long ^matained levelling movement. The Scythinn interlude showed to the 
Brahmnn that the o^y way to renew Hinduism was to raise Vaiahyaa and other lower orders 
to the military biotherhocMl. That h bow' the Gujars—an ancient Vaishya tribe—came into 
fitful prominence on the stage of Indian history. But the Bcahmsns took core that the Gujara 
did not grow too powerful—Prabbatar Vardhan had to punish them for that reason. To quote 
again £rom Sir, Vsidya* 

“ The Gujare like the Jats are the ancient Vedic .-Vryan Vaisyas ; and that explains why 
their names are not met with in ancient records before the fifth or sixth century. For such 
ancient scanty hidorical records aa we posssess concern themselves chiefly with kings and kingly 
families and rarely mention the common people. In the third century A.D. the Vaisyas for the 
fij^ time came into prominence becauae (most Kshatriya kit^Iy families l>ciiig killed or driveu 
further south) many Vaisya families took to the profeaaion of arms against the foreign invadera 
of Scythic origin. The Guptas thus were Vakyas w'ho first opposed the Yue-chi and latterly 
opposed the Haus+ It seems that when the Huns first invaded India and founded a kingdom 
at Sialkot the Gujars moved down into Rajputana, the sandy deaerts of which have atwuys 
afforded shelter to jkryans of the Punjab and the roiddfa country when oppressed and dis- 
poEseased by foreigners. That seems to be the reaaon why the Gujars came into prominence 
about the time of the Huns. They moved from the Punjab into Rajputana and founded a 
kingdom at Bhinmal about the b^imimg of the sixth century. They even sent oS-shoota 
further southwards and we fiud the Gujara kingdom of Broach fonnd^ by Dadda at about 
the same time. Those two kingdoms were found In a flourishing condition by Hiuen Tsang^ 
Pratapavardhana conquered the Gujaras not because they were Huns or foreigners; he 
conquered them as every conquermg hero in India did who conquered both foreigners and 
Indians in his digvija^a. The Gnjaraa of Bhinmal were to Ida south-west and he muet bive 
^tafalished his overlor''l$hip over them abo. Yet the Gurjam kmgdom of Bhinmal was strong 
and even Hareba did not entirely dispossess the Gujaras. They were probably only in nominal 
subjection to him as we have already stated. And they not only remained strong but in the 
next century grew stronger and subdued Kanauj itself."^ 


410. Proposed New Classificarion — If the view that Gujars and 
Rajputs are Indian Aryan tribes is adopted^ then we have the following broad 
clas^cation of the Baroda State population: — 
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411* Modem Tendencies —From these speculatioBs on race, we turn 
with relief to describe such of the recent tendencies within castes which are worthy 
of note. It has been wreli said that although caste at any given moment seems rigid 
and imniiitabJej yet it is not so unamenable to change, as its seeming rigidity and 
its apparent injustice would lead one to e^^pect. New castes have come into 
existenee from time to time; once formed* they appear to be inexorable^ but the 
fact that the formation is possible shows that the system admits of change and is 
capable of adapting itself to new conditions* Particularly is this the case with 
the occupational groups, which still cling tenaciously to their old callings. Where 
modem conditions have rendered their employments unprofitable, enterpimng 
individuals have drifted away from their present castes to new trades or have 
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taken to the land. Thus are formed the new castes, Kadia-Kumbhars, Luhar- 
Sutars, Sutar-Luhars and Kumbhar-Sutarias. In 1911, the first named fjroup 
was Btill forming with only 45 persons. In 193these Kadia-Knmbhars fi.c., 
potters who have taken to the more elaborate work of builders) numbered 1,946. 
Sutar-Lnhars were similarly a new unit formed by fission in 1911. They were 
only 72 then,—they are now 2,040 and they include among them also Lubars who 
had turned Sutars. We see thus two opposite processes coalescing for purposes 
of association. We have not yet seen in the State, evidence of artisan groups 
consolidating under one name—like that of * Roheia Tank Kshatriya '; but there 
is a great deal of activity amongst these for self-improvement and search after 
new caste names to raise themselves in the eyes of their fellow's. The instances of 
Yalands and Pancbal Luhars have been already cited. Indeed so intense was the 
agitation for changing the name of the old barber caste that the rival claims of 
* Nai Brahman * and * Valand' nearly split the community in tw’ain. The old 
A^aland Hitechhu Mandat was broken up about 1928, their conferences became 
inactive and their organ ceased publication. The Prajapati Sabha for the 
Kumbhars began to function fairly actively during the decade. Apart from these 
special activities, other sections were busy in organising caste sabhas for social 
reform. The Luhana caste formed its niandal, and an active, and somewhat 
obstreperous youth league formed amongst them, made it hot for their elders to 
waste money on caste feasts, on occasions of marriage or death. Similar youth 
league activities were prominent amongst Patidars, Vanias and other higher castes, 
helping to swell the protest against child-marriages or disparate union of old men 
with young girls and other social evils. EvenTvhere there w*as stirring and men’s 
inindfl vi'cre deeply moved to social service. 

412. The Problem UatoudbobilJty —Fartlcularlj was this stimog noticeable 

amongst classes wbieb arc submerged. As an ofEshoot of the imla movement, some of the 
Hanlparsj tribes, particularly the Dhedios, kept firm in their attitude towards driuh and took 
praiseworthy steps to improve their community m education. The so-called .\ntyajas, whose 
touch still causes pollution to the orthodox Hindu, showed great progress in education and 
social organisatioB. With the active sympathy—and even indulgeBce—of the State 
aiitbonties, the Antyajas have graduaUy improved their claims with the caste Hindus. In 
social organisation they have begun to show sign.*) of intelligence and even leadership. The 
great meeting of 7,000 Antyajas mChhathiarda (near Mchsana)on the lOth April 192", which 
lasted for 3 days, and the Dabt Parishad on the 17th May 1931 are two mcmoiable events in the 
history of their uplift movement. His Highness the Jlaharaja has always been ver}' keen on 
the removal of untouchability which has so far acted as a bar to their progress. On the 10th 
April last year, he gave a banquet, to which he invited all the prominent leaders of the 
Antyajas and bis leading oSciala sat down with him and ate freely in the company of these 
people. Still more recently, the decision of the Education department to throw open schools 
for caste Hindus in select^ areas to the children of the depressed classes has attracted con¬ 
siderable notice and tousmI violent protests from Brahmans and other higher classes in certain 
towns. The problem of imtouohability has however neared solution very considerahtv in the 
last ten years. Two factors hoa'ever w'hich militate against its removal must be remembered, 
.fVs Air. H. R. Brailsford remarks in an article in the New Leader "i— 

“ More than half of the difficulty is that the outcaste are themsclve.s penetrated by a 
sense of their own degradation and feel for the higher castes a shrinking reverence wtiich has 
eaten into their very ncriVs. The other half of the dilliculty is that the untouchables often 
are, in fact, degraded—dirty, ignorant, abysmally poor, and given to practices which really 
are disgusting mid mean.*' 

These remarks, true os a whole, have to be modified in certain areas, whore long 
established flchooU working amongst them have achieved marvels of sanitation and cleanliness. 
The so-called Dhedwadas of Cbhani, Unjha and other places in the Kaj are as clean as and 
even better swept than, the homes of higher dosses ’ 

413. Signs of Cooperative Effort— From these evidences of class consciousness ami 
the urge for self-improvement, we can judge that organised effort on co-opeiativc lines can become 
more and more successful if worked properly. Weavers* and Cha mars’ societies were bemm 
during 1911-21, but since then considerable progress on these lines has been recorded. There 
are now 41 weavers’ societies as against 19 in 1920, wbPe societies for economic improvement 
ot Chamais rose from 6 to 11 in 19M). Societies on co-operative lines for the ecouomic needs 
of depressed chuwes generally began to be formed in the last decade. There were seven such 
societies. Altogether there were 1,226 members of these societies, and their working is reported 
to be fairly suceessfnl. Amount l^het daases, there is a society for the Chandroseniva P^hus 
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of tho City but the most noticeable organised effort on tbeBo lioM was observed m of 

\udich Brahmans of Un jha, which was begun in 1925, as a sort of gol (circle) of oonnuwal i^ges 
to counteract the iulhusm of the Bidhpur Audichas; but tho society developed ^ a “ better- 
Ibdnfi” organ isation with nearly a thousand members. Over 11 lakhs m personal badgets of ita 
members We been saved since ita establishment in respect of expenditure on social ceremonies. 
A great mimber of social reforms, such as the raising of age of raarriagp, the diacoura^mcnt 
of disparate marriages, tho spreading of education and such like, have been effected. Owing 
to the severity of ita money penalties, the society encountered some opposition at first, but the 
community W since appreciated itfl good work and on its side the society has leamt more wis¬ 
dom and moderation in its dealings with delinquents. The Kadww Patidar KelavTU 
was started in 1920, to give point to the reform movement amongst Kadwa Patidars, They 
organised thcnjaelves as an educational and social reform society—working for healthy activities 
and spreading decent social influencea amongst its youth. They established a very successful 
boarding institution at Kadi with the object of combining manual training and knowledge of 
useful arts with a literary education. It roused considerable enthusiasm amongst its pcopJo 
and collected brge funds. In 1939, with the active help of the State, it started a reform propa¬ 
ganda work with a paid stafi of itinerant lecturers. Their main plank vtaa the advocacy of adult 
marriages, child welfare, sanitation, prohibition of caste-feasts and other extravagances, and 
tho dispelling of ignorance. This staff was further supplemented in vocations by batches of 
touring students, who worked in close co-operation with the authorities. Altogether 120 villages 
were visited in a year’s work, and 423 addresses were given, soraetimea with the aid of m^c 
lanterns, to nearly 00,000 persons (including 19,000 women and 6,000 children). Eight pamphlets 
were issued and broadcasted throughout the prani and the monthly oi^n "Chetan " ably 
supplemented these activities. As a result of these lectures, etc., in 13 public opinion 

vowed itself to peraevere in the reforms and 9 ee&t manJalg were estahliidied in other centres 
and older oig^inisations were revived with new life, 

414. Caste and Demtjcracy— From these activities one sees proofs how 
caste, even on its old basis, is Eiihserviug the ends of patriotism. It has been al- 
read}’ emplrasised tliat caste is like nationality, in binding difierent races together 
although it does this in difierent ways. Wherever, as in the higher clas^, its 
bold and organisation have become feeble, there inteUectualist tendencies are 
utUisbg the cloak of caate to serve the purpose of consolidation. Brahnmns are 
in this respect weaker in organisation in Gujarat than elsewhere in India, But 
the Vania has become the representative custodian of commercial interest. The 
greatest advance however is in the direction of consolidation of agrarian interests 
under tiie Patidar which is fast developing into a national caste. Tho movement 
against amongst Patidars has indeed grown apace, goh have multiplied, 

and the area from which iidwts can take brides by filing themselves, has become 
more and more restricted. But that apart, latitude m respect of caste has becoine 
wider and more loose. ITie hunt for brides in Kathiawad has become more insis¬ 
tent ; and I am informed the taking out of brides from the fold has been 
desimedly encouraged by these gols themselves. There is thus a tendency to 
demwratise castes and this is inevitable wLot caate organisations insist on spreading 
education, which is the " sledge hammer of democracy,” The caste 
has thus become the most primary form of representative institutions in India. 
There is no wonder therefore that the Patidar, by his special insistence on the para¬ 
mount importance of his interests, has utilised his new opportunities by capturing 
through the ballot box more than his due share of seats in district boards and other 
representative bodies, as will be seen from marginal table. Patidam constitute 
only one-fifth of the 
population and yet 
they have secured more 
than half of the scats. 

But this has been 
achieved* it must be 
added, without much 
feeling however on the 
part of the non-repre- 
sentod sections. Brah¬ 
mans and Vanias have 
begun however to feel raw ” on losing their old monopoly in these matters; 
artisan groups are now resenting the social ascendancy of Patidars in the villages; 
while the “ uppishness ” of the so-called untouchable is passing into a proverb ; 
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CHAPTEft Xn—RACE, CASTE OR TRIBE 


“ Dev gaya dutiyre, Pir gaya Makke, 

Angrajjia RSjmdn Dhed mure dhdkkV’ 

*' Thfi gods have gone to the hiJls, the saints to Mecca : 

Under English rule, the Dhedas knock us and slap us. 

415. Caste and Nationality— That, brings us to the final question ; what 
will be the leactious of caste in a place like Gujarat where it is still strongly en* 
trenched, on the new opportunities which are unfolding themselves ? In 1921, I 
wondered, whether in the future, in. an era of new opportunities, “ caste will adapt 
itself to new conditions and be content to remain as it were, the * election agent * 
of the new democracy/'* But since then events have moved rapidly. The press 
of political stimuli together with the general urge for self-expression has released 
powerful forces which ^d hitherto been held in leash by the social discipline of 
elders. We have mentioned the increasing measure of democracv in caste move^ 
mcnts. But the institution itself has been undemiined mainly in three ways. 
The pressure of population on the laud has driven multitudes of landless manual 
workers to herd in towns. This has resulted in enforced iniving of all sorts and 
classes in mdustrial groups and under factory conditions. Caste restrictions of 
commenaality and^ exclusive living have been therefore conaidembly relaxed in 
towns. lutermairiago between different castes,—“ a wanton practice", as one 
of my coire^ondents called it with severe austerity—has hitherto been prevented, 
but restrictions even here are breaking down through love marriages or illicit 
unions. Secondly, dissatisfaction with the traditional calling has throim on the 
market thousands of men and forced them to take to occupations for which they 
have had no ancestral bent. Thus the Patidar has become a cooly for unloading 
of cargo m ports and harbours, while the Brahman has taken to tanning The 
\ama has become a motor mechanic, while even the Bhangi has contributed Ida 
nibble quota to the teaching profession. This tendency has become a potent 
influence for ebamtegrating caste reatrictions. Thirdly the desire of inferior ordera 
to claun kmship, and even adopt, the names of higher castes, haa become a very 
powerful movement within recent years. 8o many have clamoured for the Kaiput 
name, timt it m doubtful whether even high-born Rajputs can now much enthuse 
ov-er their oivn traditions. The meuraion of Valands, Sutars, Sonars end Luhera 
into the exclusive Bralman fold can only result in a reductio ad absurdum of the 
caste system and of its immemorial dignity," just as the creation of alaTgenumlior 
of peers must inevitably reduce the prestige of the House of Lords."f If these 
ibamtegratin^ influences become still more powerful in the future, as it is inevitable 
that they will, castes will no longer be the mainspring of the Indian party system. 
In themselves they will be no more inimical to national fusion than are trade unions. 
They iwll aimpljr help to reeolve, by adapting new political institutions, Indian 
s^iety into horizontal diWsions, rather more rigid perhaps in the begimiing than 
their prototypes in modem European countries. .Judged in that view, the develop¬ 
ment of caste is decidedly in the direction of nationaUty, while its anti-social fea¬ 
tures arc being overthro^vn, or at least controlled, by a genuine movement in social 
service, literature and art throughout Hinduism, dving definite evidence of its 

“... ability to rifle to the Leighta which the new political forms will deniand In njceat 
years, the cry * Back to Hinduism' has not meant a rcturu to the old dofce far JiiVnte ■ it has meant 
the c^raction from HiEduism of powers latent in it but hitherto dormaat. It the demand 
for Hinduism to stand on its own legs, the demand for action and positive service. The wonder¬ 
ful i^uJts that have already shown themselves in the very short period of active Hindu national¬ 
ism leads one to hope that, with the attainmcEt of a Bclf-reUant manhood, Hinduism mav have 
maay more gQ<Mi tliiiigij to give.”J ^ 

Caste has in its possession a richly stored experience, developed through 
centimes, of organised collective action, of mutual help, eocial discipline and ^ 
epstent to erpee. It is believed that it wiU bring these qualities te the aid of 
the new political order, when it begins to function. Even though the future seems 
dark at the moment of wTitmg, this Report may well end on this note of hone and 


* Ikroda CG'iuruf’ Ke^rt of jjagp 34L 
t T. GfimfcU, .^11 /wfuA 20. 
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Variation in Main Castes, TamES and Races 
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APPENDIX DC 


A GLOSSARY OF CASTES, TRIBES AND RACES 
(Tie^e IlIFEHIAL TABI.2 XVI! OF THE Qekeos of 1931) 

Notk.— (1) Names printed in Blacb capitals as BHARWAD are those of the main castea, 
the diatribntion of which by districts is given in Imperial Table XVIL The figures entered in 
biacketa after each name show the total atnaigtU of the caste or snb-caate. Names printed in 
black capitals and lower case are those of aub-castes or tribes or sub-classes, c,/;., Abodt* etc,, 
included under a general head like ASCETICS, BRAHMANSj DEPRESSED CURSES, etc. 

{2) W'hen there are lilosalmac. castes like those of Hindus, they are shown separately 
below the Hindu caste names, and are marked with an asterisk \ but when there are only a few 
Musslmans or Hindus, following a particular trade, their number only b shown separately in 
brackets after the name of the &ndu or Muaabnan main caste, e.^.. Dhobi (H, 26116, M. 439), 

(3) The sub-castes noted are only those found in the State. Outside the State, some 
castes have additional sub-castes also. 

(4) This glossary was first compiled lor the Baroda Census of 1911 by Rao Bahadur 
Govindbbai H. Desai, from a variety of materials of which the Gujarat Population Volume 
fVoL IX) of the Bombay Jhesidency Gazetteer of 1901 was the chief. Since then, Enthoven's 
Tribes and Castes of Bombay appeared m three volumes late in 1920, In the Census of 1921, 
this work was utilised to a amall extent in the Caste chapter of the Report of that year. For 
this census, a thorough revisioa of the Caste Glossary in the light of these new materials was 
deemed necessary. This Las been done : figuies of the latest census have been used. ITniinpor- 
tant entries have been omitted. Where modifications were deemed necessary they have been 
freely made. The authorities above quoted haw been largely drawn upon. The Notes on 
Brahman, Depressed Classes, etc. are almost entirely based on them. Entries have been re- 
atrang^ and grouped on a new plan. An attempt baa been made to bring the Gloissaiy up-to- 
date with due regard to economy of space and lucidity of treatment. 

ABOTI--Seo under Brahman—.Aboti. 


AHIR (6i,S37)— Cattle-breedem, found chiefiy in Kathiawad. According to Manu, they 
are sprung from a Biahmim and an Ambastha or Vaidya woman. According to the Biabman 
Furan, from a Ksbatriya fether and a Vaishya mother; according to the Bhagnvat Puran, 
from Vaishya parents, and according to an old tradition, from a Rajput slave girl and a Vaiehya 
slave. 


They claim to be Vaisbyaa but are togotded by Brahmans as Shudras. They were once 
a ruling chisB, and, like the Aiurs of the United Provinces, claim Krishna’s hrithplace, ^lathura 
as theit first seat. Some of their eumaniffl are the same as Rajput tribe names, C^vda’ 
Chudasama, Gohel, Goria, Kthia, Ravalk, Slwdia, etc. The men wear a blwk and white 
headdress like the Meis, a short pnokered jacket and light ankled trousers of hard woven cotton 
like Bbarvads. The women are easily known by their coarse free Kang it ig blanket shawls 
pink cotton skirt and smooth flattered miklets. They have given up cattle-hroeding and' 
except a few who are carpenters, live as hnsbandmen. They reverence Tttkishyam {L^hmi 
and Krishna) and a number of local goddesses. Their ordinary food is like that ^ Vanias and 
Kanbis, millet broad, piiUe, milk and vegetable, but they can eat mutton, venisoD and other 
game but not beef. Children ate betrothed at any age and marriwi between twelve and fifteen 
Like Rabaris, they celebrate their marria^ every year on one fixed day. Among them It is 
usual for the younger brother to marry his elder brother’s widow. The caste has a headman 
who, with a cominittee of the caste, settles all disputes. Broaches of castes rule* are punished 
with fine, and eating with forbidden persons by excontouinJcatimi. ^ 


The name Ahir is a corruption of the Sanskrit Abhirs. The Baioda Ahir belondng to the 
Gujarat section diffefs from his Deeeani congeners. In regard to the Gujarati section it » 
necessaty to assume that they were originaUy of one tribe, and are atili without exosamotia sub- 

divTsioaB, except families beanng the same suroame. The endogamoua nrouns am nf ♦_: 

torial typo : (t) Machhoa from the river Machhu near Morvi, {ii) Pranthalia nw 

Boncha m Kanthi, fiV) Sorathia m Sonth Kathiswad, etc. A further division is accSSii 2 

they live m settled communities m towns, etc., or ate nomadic in character migrating 


ASCETICS 
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fi £4 ta (os their tempor^Ty Iiamletfl nre called). The attempt to ecimect the Atirs with the 
Scythians, like that other attempt to trace the Gujais to Kkbam, is now dUcmlited by latest 
Indian acholarfibip. The Ahira belong to the great pastoral section of the Aryan race- 


ANAVALA —See under Brahman—Anavala, 


AN]ANA CHAUDHARI (38.459)— A caste of culti vators mainly found in theMehsana dis¬ 
trict. They are mom like Bajputs than Kanbb. and to distinguish themselv^^ from the latter 
style themselves ChaudharU (from Skt, 

Chaiurd/iurin, lord of the four diieetionsj, 
like Rajpota eome of their names end in 
Mtnff as Daufling, Harking, etc. Them are 
among them 23 clans who eat together 
and intermarry^ Some of these clan 
names are Bathod, Solanki, (Jhohaii and 
Parmar. Tjnlike other Kanbia, Aujanas 
eat flesh of sheep ami goats and of the 
wild boar and hare. They eat opium 
and drink liquor. Most of the males 
wear flowing whiskera divided by a 
narrow parting down the chin- In pre- 
British (lajTs they were martial in their 
bearing and as ready as Rajputs to use 
force in defending their cattle nod cropA, 

They have now settled doian to quiet and 
orderly ways. But they have not yet 
taken kindJy to education and rank low 
in bteracy- By occupation they are 
cultivators. Their women help them in 
the tield work. In religion diey are 
Ramauujip Sliaiva and Swaminarayan. 

Their priests are Audio h. Mewada^ Moclh 
and Visnagara Nagar Brahmans. Their 
cuelomB at birth, sixth day, marriage, 
pregnancj% and death do not differ from 
those of Lewa Patidara. Besides, they 
have faith in sorcery and witchcraft and 
in ordinary omens. 

allowed. They have their headman, who in consultation 
settles divorce cases and caste disputes. 

The type of dwellings in which they live 
k rural, hut characteristic of North 
Gujarat, with greater regard for seclusion 
of women sod affording more protection 
against thieves and other crimmals. In 
view of their Rajput aliinities» their 
dwellings approach the pattern of their 
congeners. In front of the house, the 
dehii or covered entrance ia the only 
shelter of the cattle. Rajput houses 
contain more furnittire than other 
cultivators. There h the Loevitable 
sword or matchlock. The quadrangle is 
larger. There is often aa enclosing wall. 

Two illustrations showing the outer and 
inner portions of an Anjana's house m 
Khcralu are here given. 

ASCETICS iVftiragh Bav*, etc., 

3»3SZ ; Sansari Gosains^ 14^064; Faldir> 

6,4^ ) — Under this head are detailed 
rebgioiia orders and classes of mendieants 
under Hinduism, Jainism and Islam. 

A. HINDU 

Hindu religious mendicants are of 

two varieties; (i) Sonsari aatl (nj Vdragw. „ Ani«ia*i l»»e, lOieTila 


Elitrior <jE *a Anjuii^m hHu«i iChartlu 

Girls are mairied before 11 jeara oU. Widow nuitriage and divorce are 

with a few respectable CAstemen, 
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APPENDIX IX—A GLOSSARY OF CASTES, TRIBES AND RACES 


Generally known as Gosains and Bai'os, these mendicants when they deiinitely renounce the 
world, become known as Sadhus. The SonsAris marn' and adopt the normal life of 
hoiuieholdeiSr 


Gouint—Also called Atit, Those who are not SansAria are further divided into two 
dnsscs : mathdharit —celibates attached to some recognised m/Uh or monaaterj*; and rakhadta, 
wanderiog and onattached mendicants. All Gosains are Sfmivas and belong to ten sects— 
Gir, Parbat, Sagar, Purl, Bharthi, Van, Aram, Saraswatl, Tirth and Ashram. They add the 
clan name to the personal name as Kamngnr, UlrapuFi, Clianchalbharathi, etc. All of these 
clans hnve some of their members householdeis (Ghoibarb) and 0th era monks (MathdhariR}. 
Among the i^lathdharis, the (Jani Shishfjn Sampradaya or succession from preceptor to disciple 
obtains. The appointment of a chdbt is made by tonsure (mundan) and covering him with 
cAodur, which ceremony is followed by a feast to the members of the orfer, which is called hhan- 
dam. Gosains are either entirely or partly clad in brown, Host of them am professional 
tieggara. But among them some are baiikera, merchants, state serrants and soldiers. They 
do not wear the sacred tread and allow widow marriage. 

The i^ttachcd variety arc variously known oa Bavna, Vairagis, or Sod bus. These are 
generally celibates. The name Vaii^i, derived from vt (without) and mg (passion) is commonly 
reserved for Sadhus of the Vaishnavite order. 

So^a- As a rale, ordban'' Hindu Sadhus adopt a life of easy, irresponsible indolence 
and mendicanc}'. They know well how to time their wanderings so aa to wmL-e them dt in with 
the festal event of each locality within their annual round. They are generally attired tungt 
scantily, and for protection from the sun's rays and insect pests, have their skin rubbed over 
with ashes. Ulost of them have on their foreheads and noses tilaks or neatlv painted white or 
coloured sect marks. Irreapectivo of sect some called JtUtadharis have their hair braided and 
coiled upon the anterior part of the crown of the head; some called Bhamemhs wear their hair 
falling in disorder about the face ; while others have shaven pates. Most Sadhus w'eor atringu 
of beads about their necks or carry rosaries in their hands. From the nature of the beads it 
is easy to diutinguiah between the followers of Vishnu or Shivu, according as ther favour beads 
of the holy basil wood (Oeynimt safictum) or the rough berries of the ro/^ksha tree (Ffbeoarnus 
gankrua). The Shiva rosary or japmaia coiiHista of 84 rtidrahha beads and the Vaishnava 
one of 108 beads of Iain (basil) wood. Some Sadlma were phallic emblems euspending from 
the neck by woollen threads ; some wear great wood or metal esr-rings; and otJiera wear armlets 
of iron, brass or copper which are well-knowu aa badges of visits to the lofty Himalujan monas¬ 
teries of Pasttpatina^, Kedaruath and BadrinatU. Some have a white conch tied on to their 
wrist, indicating a pilgrimage to Rameahwur and some have symbolical marlra branded conspi- 
cuonaly upon the arm os evidence of a pilgrimagie to Dwarka. Dlost of the Sadhus keep in their 
hand a pair of big iron fire-tongs. They use a wmiden staff, called faiVoipin ns a chin-rest or 
aim-rcst and earthen pipw called tdiiUums for smoking ganja. Some Hadhus keep with 
mi^toie chapola with miniature stone or metal idols or pictorial represeutstions of the deities 
which are set up when they make a halt at any place. ' 

.4a a part of their tapaadarga or austeriljes, some Sadhaa undergo many inconi'eniences, 
pains and sometimes even terrible tortures. Some called panch dhuni sit under the open aky 
^rt about with five small fires ; Bometimea only four fires are lighted, the sun overhead being 
regarded as the fifth one. Some sit and sleep on a bed of spikes, called kamk miga ; some called 
tkaraahti stand leaning on some kind of rest for day-s or weeks together. Sadhus known as 
unfAiiamu^At hang head downwards suspended from the bough of a tree for half an hour or more 
Those known as urdbrnboAu keep one or both of their arras erect over head till they are reduced 
to a sbranken and rigid condition. Some practise oshtangdattdvaia, that is, appMng the eight 
parts of the body—the forehead, breast, hands, knees and Insteps—to the ground and thus 
measuring the ground, go on a long pilgrimage by slow and kborioiw nmmhes Some called 
joirAoi sit a whole night immersed in water. Some called/akiAari, live upon fniita. others called 
dudhoAort subsist on milk alone, while those known os ofuiw never cat salt with their food 
-As aids to me<Btalbn, a great number of asam or postures. e.g., padmasatt or lotos pgsture 
have been devised. Some Sadhus perform purificatory rites knou-n as neti karma di^ne a 
thread thronghthe mouth and one of the nostrils with the object of cleansing the nasal f™™ ■ 
dhoti karma swallowing a long strip of doth and after it has reached the stomach drawinir it 
out ogam with the object of cleansing out the stomach; Brahma datan cleansing the th™t 
with a long and t^ green stick used as a brush; brajot kartna and ganath irjwa^for flushing 
the colon without Instrumental aid. 

A Sadhu^s angcf and displeasure 
Sadhus are believed to have magic pow 
3ome are believed to be proficient in 


are much d^ed and avoided as far as possible. Some 
era by wl^h they can work wotuims and cause calamities, 
alchemy by which they can turn the baser metak into 
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gold; while some affect to be fortano-tcllcrs, palmists, and exitert medicine men and conver¬ 
sant with hidden treasures. Many a credulous or greedy devotee has lost his all and come 
to grief in seeking to become rich with the help of Sad bos. 


Shmpd and FowAntii?(i SadAujr — The Sadhus usually met with in this State are; 
{!)—Shniva:— fd) Brahmachan, (6) Sanyasi. (c) Dandi, (df Yogi and (<) Paramhansa; and 
^2)—Vaishnava(a) Ramanuji or Shri Vaishuava^ (i) Ramanandij (c) Ramasanehi and 
(d) Swaminaiayan. Shai™ Sadhus while paying special honour to Shiva do not, as a rule, 
reject the other gods of the Hindu Pantheon. In the same way, Vaishnava Sat^ua while 
specially adoring Vishnu in his human incamatioiiB as Ramacbandra or Krishna, either with 
or without their coasorts, do not disregard Shiva altogether. 

The class distinctione amongst Shaiva Sadhua represent gradations in the degree of 
asceticism. 

BrahmadhaHa— Brahmacharia or celihatca belong to an inferior ministering order. 
This order is said to have bwn created by Shankaracharya to serve aa heljw and compaiuonB 
to Sanyasis and PaTamhanaas, Brahmacharis also gener^Iy serve as worshippers in Mahadev 
or Mata temples, put on a red fisherdike capon their head, and a necklace of mrefo/uibeads 
on their neck. 

Sanyui —All Hindus, even Shodras and out-castes may become Sany^is. When 
after a period of probation the postulant wiahea to be received os a ^eia, he has to bciog an offer¬ 
ing including a tingo and a rudrofeAa berry to the Sanyasi whose disciple be wishes to become. 
Four Sanyasis are required for the bitiatoiy ceremony. The chief of the four, the selected 
whispers into ins ear the manira of the oMer ; another confers a new name upon him, which 
generally enda as in respect of Goeains in one of the following ten suffixes Giri. Puri, Bharti, 
Ban, Auran, Parvat, Sagar, Tirth, -Ashram and Samawati * the third rubs him over with ashes, 
and the fourth breaia ^ sacred thread if he have one, and cuts off his sftiiAo or scalp-lock. 
After initiation, the cAeij is expected to serve his guru for a time in order to learn wi^om from 
him. When the period of probation is over, more ceremonies are perform^ including shradh 
or post-funeral rite* of the new Sanga$i, When a Sanyasi dies, he is buried in a sitting posture 
facing cast or north-east, with arms supported on a wooden rcetcaUed havagm. As the follow¬ 
ers of Shankar, though paying special honour to Shiva, do not reject the other gods of the Hindu 
Pantheon, the order of Sanyasi is a mixed one and has many Vaishnavaa and even Tantrifs 
among ita members. All SMyasis may eat together and accept food from any Hindu. They 
mb aahea over their bodies, wear salmon coloured robes and a tiger skin if they can get one. 
They make sect marks on their forehead, wear a necklace of rudroksha berries or at least one such 
bony. The hair of their head and beard ia allowed to grow freely. In their hands they carry 
a pair of iron tongs. Whenever they are seated they light a fire and smoke ganja, 

Dandi— The DantUs, bo called from the daoda, or staff, which every member is requi^ 
to carry, were ori^nally recruited exclusively from the twioe-bom or sacred thread-bearing 
castes, "but now any Hindu is allowed to join the order. He who wishes to become a Dandi 
fasts for three days. On the fourth day, there is a AaiMn (saciifrce} after which he is shaved, 
hearl and all. He is then taken to a river or tank in which he is made to stand waist-deep in 
water, and take out hU sacred thread. While in water, he receives the fjMHgrB of the order from 
his guru and also a new name wliioh has for its suffi.x, osArow, tirth, bAani/i or swamt, when he 
steps out of water, he is given the dand, a bamboo with six knots, and a piece of salmon coloured 
cloth attached to it and a gourd and is robed in five pieces of salmon coloured cotton cloth, one 
piece being wrapped round the head. Rules for his guidance in Ufo are explained to him. 
They are to the effect that he must not touch fire, must take one meal a day, must get hia food 
from the houses of Brahmans only and so on. He is further enjoined to pnewh to the people 
and to practise virtue. Dandi* shave their head, upper lip and beard. As a distinctive feature, 
they bear the Shiva mark on their forebead, vfr., the triputtdra, a toiplo tianaverse line made 
with ashes obtained from the fire of an Aguihctri Brahman. A Dandi is not r^mred to worship 
any god, bat some worship Shiva and alw Vishnu as Kaiayan. They repeat initiatoiy mantraa 
Om Natnah Shivagut salutation to Shiva and Natno .Varela, salutation to Narayan. Some 
DandU worship the deity Nirgun Nimnjaga, that is, devoid of attributes or passion. Dandia 
are cither buried or thrown into some river when they die. 

Ycgi^ycgi or Joff, as they are called in the vernacular properly means one who practi^ 
J’c^o with the object of uniting his soul with tbo Divine Spirit. The word Yoga means union 
and Yoga Vidga is the complex system of philosophical doctrines and practical exercises for 
promoting union between the individual soul and the divine spirit. The Yoga philosophy 
founded by Patanjali teaches that by certain practices a man is able to obtain complete mastery 
over matter. These practices are or long continued suppression of breath and 84 
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different ways of fixing the eves on the tip of the now. It has recently attracted much attention 
in the west and the United Statea of America. Yoga w not confined at present to Yogis alone, 
nor is it practised by all who are known as Vogia. htany a rcligiouslr'-dbpoaed layman and 
follower of other sects resorts to it when so mclined. Yogis regard one Clorakhnath as the 
founder of their order. ^ They pay special respect to ShJra^ademi-gpd called Bbaira^'a and niao 
Ao/Aor or immortal saints. ITiey also hold in special Tcneration 84 Siddhoi or perfect Yogis, 
some of whom are IwUeved to be still living upon the earth, hfembers of all castes may bocome 
Yogis. They are divided into several suborders, of which the two more prominent are Kanfali 
and Oghar. Tliey wear rosaries of rxidruksha beads and put on langofi^^ or loin cloth only and 
sometimes salmon colonred garments. They wear their hair plaited with threads of black 
wool and roiled on the top of the head. They m ark their forehead with a traverse line of ashes 
and also smear the body with Ashes, They live in monasteries and often move about the ooun' 
trji' in groups or singly. They bury thdr dead in a sitting posture f^ing the north. The Kan- 
faiis wear huge wooden ear-rings (miidro) and their sect names end in N<Uh, The Oghart hove 
names ending in dai and are recruited from the lowest of castes. They do not wear ear-rings 
but keep a small wooden plpie, called math suspending from the neck by a black thread. 

Yogis returned to a wonlly life have formed caat4»in Gnjaiat which aro known as Jogt, 
Kavalia, or Bhartlian. They live as itinerant beggars, common carriers, tape-weavers and day- 
labourers. Those of them who are beggars cam' a smaD fiddle with them and aiuE: leUinoiia 
songs and verses in the streeta. 


Par amabant a— Paiamahansa, derived from Sanskrit pamm, great, and haitea, a swan 
which can eepaiate water from milk, means one w'ho can distinguish truth from fal sehoo d. The 
Older of Pararna/mnsa ranks higher than that of Sanyaai or Dandi. Only those Dandis or 
Sanyasis who have undergone a probation for not less than twelve yearn can be admitted to it, 
Paramahausas occupy the^lveg solely with the in^-esti^tion of the anprcme Brahma, without 
re^^ to pleasure or pam. heat or cold, satiety or want. In proof of tLir having attained 
this ideal perfection, they move about in all weathers and sometimes do not speak even to indi¬ 
cate any natural want. Some members of this order even go about naked or affect to live 
without f^ooil, or eat only when fed by others. Some refuse food unless they am fad by a Kvrtta- 
riho (maiden) with her own hand. ParamalmnsM are buried when dead or floated in a running 
stream. ^ 


Aghori— Shiva ascetics called Aghm or Aghorpanthi am seldom seen in towns and 
villages, but a few am said to be living on the Abu. Gimar and Pavagadh hills. The Aghoris 
seem originally to have been worBhippers of Devi and to have required even human victims 
for their rites. They arc liidcous in appearance and their habits arc very repulsive. They 
eat human flesh which they procure secretly from the graves in the villager they pa® though. 
They push in pantheistic doctrineB of the Vedant philosophy to its logical conclusion by arguing 
that if anything in existence is only a manifestation of the Universal noul. nothing can be unclean. 
Aghoris are much dreaded by the people, and sometimes impostors succeed in extracting alois 
from them by threateDing to eat in their prcaence diagusting offal or foul carrion. 

Vafafanav Sadhua—All Sadhua of the Vafahnav sect devote themselves especiallv to 
the worship of Vishnu and differ from one another mainly in paying adoration to him in his 
human mcaraatiooR either as Ramcbandra or as Krishna. Rama worsbippera may or may not 
associate Sita with tbcii God. Kriubna worehippers usually adore his consoitB Laxmi and 
or hia mistress Badha alone along with the dr it)'. 


Shri Vairimava— Ascetics of the Ramanuji sect are called 5^ri rnwAnoi.'ar because 
they worship Laxmi an the consort of Vishnu. They have monasteries in the Dccean but 
occasionally reside in the Ramanuji temples at Baroda. Dabhoi. Dwarka, Sidhpur and other 
places in the State. They wear silk or wool garments and are scrupulous in keeping caste 
distinctions and in the preparation and privacy of their meals. Their neekfacea and ^ries 
are made of lufat wood or of lotus reeds. A novice is initiated with the name of Karayon or Vishnu 
The special marks of the Romanuja sect area close shaven moustaohe, and Jai Situ Rama as 
the flotation phrase; the dbe or rhaha and the conch or sAaaJfcA. emblems of Vishnu and 
vertical or alaiiting lines on the forehead of white clay, a perpendicular rod streak for I.*imi 
in the middle, with a horbontal white clay line connecting the three across the root of the nose 
the whole from one to two inches wide and representing Vishnu’s throne. * 


R am a n anai— Ratimnurdi Sadhus bear on thdr foreheads the dfatinguishinff Viahmi 
s^t mar^ the inf ah, which conriats of three upright lines: the centre one red and the 
white. They also wear necklaces and lossnea of ttthi wood. Marriage is allowed amonir^ 
division called tanjogi but forbidden to the division called tuvja or naked TTia KooA * 

«id» .. i. jodip„ i, to .b«m y 
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Aeliari, {2) Sany^i, {3) KKathi* and (4) Vaiia^. The Acharis wear ailken aod woollen g^miente, 
the Ralmon coloured cotton clothea, the Kliakliis only a loin cloth with their bodies 

bcsmeai^ with aahea and their hair and naila unclipped. Some of them perforra aeifere atuterU 
tied such as standing on the head^ sitting amidst Gie and smoke, keeping their heads erect lor 
hours together believing that the greater the aeU-iofitcted severity, the greater the salvation. 

TUmunelii —Sad has of the Bamfianehi sect live m their monasteries in Marwad and in 
their enbordinate establishments in Baroda, Visnagar and other places. Among their mlea of 
conduct, truthfulness, control over the passions, a solitary residenee and begging readymade 
food from lay followers are enjoined. The use of fire Of even a lamp at night h strictly forbidden 
and even the touch of a coin is held sinful They rise and bathe at early dawn and wear an 
ochre coloured piece of cloth* Their forehead mark is of white g&pidmndan clay in shape like 
the flame of a lamp emblematic of divine light. They use a rosary of ratonjal or red sandals 

Kabir Panthi— Kabir Panthi Sadhus have no distmetive dreaa or ceremonies. As 
far os they aflect peeuliaritieg of any kind, they foDow those of bailiff wearing beads 
and having the trifata painted on their foreheads. 

Swiuniiurayui Ascetics —Swaminarayan ascetics are of three orders: BraAniachari, 
Sadhu and Palor Bmhmachark rank the highest, after them come Sadhus, while the Falas 
who rant the lowest are mere attendants on the Acharya or head ffuru or temple servants. 

Rr alimar^hjir i-^A Brahman foUower of the sect who IS prepa red to lead a cell bate life and 
dedicate himself to the service of the faith can be a BmbnincAdri after the probation of about 
a year. A Brahmachari weaia a white cEAoft, wraps an ochre coloured cloth round the upper 
part of bis body and puts on a red wooUen cap or pkmfa on Hs headp His duty is to read 
the Purans and other religious books, and to preach ti those who ™it the temples. Brahma- 
oharis are allowed to use metal veaseb for eating and drinking. They can also keep hair on 
the head and wear moustache and beard. 

Sadbn —Satsangis or followers of the sect who am lower in rank than Brahmans, but 
not lower than Kanbis, can be Sadhue^ A Sadhu must lead a celibate life and devote his full 
time to the service of the faith- He is required to shave his headp beard and moiistachei He 
miuet put on an ochre coloured dhotij wrap round his person another similarly coloured clothp 
and put on ^ folia nr besd-diess of the same colour. Bnihmacharb and Sadhus are prohibited 
from wearing coats, jackets or other tailor-made garments* A Sadhu must use wooden 
dish and a wooden jug {iafnauderi}. He shotdd on no account use metal vessels. Lite 

the Brabmachari, ho reads or preaclu^to the people. Bwaminorayan Sadhus and Brahmacharis 
are not allowed to go out of the lemples aingly. They always move about in paim or groupa. At 
the headquarters, they live in monasteries^; while moving in the district they live in the 
temples of the sect which are to be found in almost every village. 

Palu —^Like Brahmacliarifl and Sadhus, Palatg also must lead a celibate life and devoto 
themsclvca to the service of the fwth. They are recruited from Koli, Rabari and other low 
castes* They are allowed to put on w^hite garments and abo to use shoesr and tailor-made 
coats. They serve as meuiala waiting upon the .Acharya or os oervauts and managera of the 
temples. They are quite necessary in the oiigatdaatioii of the i^erdofal order of the ooct, for 
only they can touch money or make the necessary purchases. 

Doilg Life —Bramacharis, Sodhus and Palas rise early, offer prayers attend the 
six o*clock meeting where the head Brahiuachari or Sadhu delivers a sermon or reads from the 
Purans. They retire at tune o'clock and read or study till dinner time at eleven. They then 
meet at the temple, take a reeesa at tw'o, reassemble at three and hold religious discourses till 
see in the eveujug. At night supper is served only to the weak or iafinu and to those who wish 
to have it. The rest read sacred books and retire at eleven o'clock. Bmhmaeharis and Badhes 
ore forbidden to indulge in the pleasures of the palate. They are require 1 to mix up the differ¬ 
ent viands together before eating. X Brahmachari or Sadhu may not even look at a woman. 
Should he touch one, even aocidcntsUy, he has to expiate for the sin by a w'hole day fast. 

The distiuguiahing forehead marie of this sect is a vertical streak of gopkhandan clay or 
sandal paste with a round red powder mark in the middle^ and a necklet of $weet basil beads. 

Dlied-^iia Sadhu — .\ doss of ascetics exists amon^t the Depressed Classed known as 
DA«f-na jSadAu. They are Vojshnavas by religion and are reckoned as apirituol preoeptom of 
all the untouchable groups except Bhaugie. They are mostly found in Dabhoi and Podra 
talukaa. They are dossed usually with Dhed (Vankor). Their social exchanges (of brides^ 
etc.) are with the latter. According to their accounts they are found in 3i2 vBlagea; and their 
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total strength is about ISO houses. Mostly their occupation is as ^urtijr: a few have taken to 
cultivation. IHieT are better than other iintoudiables in economic condition. They are not 
celibates but live normal lives as honsehoWcra of the Hindu lower classes. They have recently 
taken actively to eduoatitm and shown gifts of leadcrehip. A very small section of these call 
themselves Vaiiagis and have taken to mendicancy. 

B, JAIN 

Amongst the Jains there are three classes of ascetics—Sadhus, Sadhwis 
and Goiiis, .tny person may become a Sadhn. The Sadhu weajis only- two pieces of bhagoi 
or ochre coloured cotton cloth but no head-dress. He does not allow the hair of his head, 
moustaches or beatd to grow. Except when enfeebled by age he does not shave, but after 
allowing his hair to grow for about ai.v months, tears it out with his fingers or gets it clipped. 
He always catties his staff (ifoud) and {ogho) brush, and before he site down, sweeps the ground 
to push insects away. He sleeps on a blanket and o^Tns no property. He never kindles fire 
or cooks food for fear of killing any liidEig thing, but begs cooked food from Shravuks. He 
enters those houses only whose doors are Q|3cn, and on entering repeats the words Dharma 
Mo facquisiticn of merit). The owner of the house Uiys before him i^iksha or cooked food. 

hen he has gathered enough for a meal foom the diSerent houses, the Sadhu returns and eats 
at Drinking water is collected in the same way. During the fair season, Sadhus aro 

forbidden to stay more than five days in the same village and more than a month in the same 
town. But they arc allowed to pass at one place the rainy aea.>Kui, that is, the four months 
frem .-^hadh Sndi Hth to Kartik Sudi 14th. The Sadhu’s eWef duties are to study and teach 
the Jam Sh^iras and to keep the ^nch «iaha viataa or five main vows. They are to refrain 
from pmmtipat, life taking; fnwrtftflraci, lying \ adattadan, receiving anything without the 
knowledge of the owner ; nwfifAuu, sexual mtercourSe ; and pur^ofio, taking gifts not allowed 
by religious rules. 

SadhwM-Sadhwis or nuns are recruited from religious Shravak women. A Sadhwi 
weaiB one robe round the waist and another on the upper part of the hodv. Like the Sadhu 
she tears out the hair of her head once in six months, carries dand and ogh^ and hcEs her meal 
and water, ° 


Gon«— A Gorji differs fcom a Sadhu m wearing white instead of rad oehre clothei 
Gorjis tho nioustache and hair of the head. Unlike Sadhus, Gorik have no order of 
female Gorjis, Except a few who break the rules and wok rich food in their monasteries 
G^is never cook but beg MtliAa like Sadhus. Any peisou may heoome a Gorjt. At present 
most of are sons of low-caste Hindus, or illegitimate ebildien, who are broujEht up by 
Gmjts, For this reason, they have sunk in estimation. Gorjis practise soiwry i4cic 
and pre^nbe medicine. ^ 


Shripufya-pSwlhus and Sadhwis belong to no poeA/m. Gorjis and Shravaks are 
divided mto garkhaf ot bodies. Each gachha has a spiritual head, called Shripujva who is 
cho^n from among the GoijU of the same pucAAd, provided he was originally a Shra%'ak or a 

^ '1 tte same way'as Gorjis, except 

that a Gorjt sometunes hnn^ his food and water for him with his own, ^ 


— There is little difference in the entrance ceremonies for Sadhus Sadhwis 
or Crtrjis. The petwti who wishes to become a Sadhu, goes to a learned Sadhu. and bowdnir at 
his feet humbly asks him to take Mm as his pupil or ckda. The Bodhu finds out that the 
parents and relations of the youth are willing that he should become a Sadhu, and that he has 
sufficient strength of body and mmd to stand the fasting and other discipline laid down in tlie 
Jam Bcnpturea, A lucky day is chosen for the initiatory ceremonv. WTien the disdnle is a 

CLi the cost is contri¬ 

buted by the Shravak community, who are always pleased when additions are made to thi* 

number of their religious class, The ceremony is celebrated with the same pomp os a marriaoe 
A p^^ion starts from the house of the disciple, who is seated in a palanquin with a cocoai^t 
in ^ pi l^mg through the principal streets. A female relation of the person to be 

^ cAAaiorbamW basket with the articles required for Se irrtended 
^hu The pro<^ion pasaes outside of the town and stops befow an atotialo 
foii^i/ofia) tree, where the gunt, who is awaiting the arrival of the precessfoT^ tJfoSrfb 
imtiatory ceremony. The Sadhus form a circle round the novice and the lattv k-u' 
n. «.vi« .g hi, M d«h» «cp, th, W.™ cloth. 

head or gets some one to do so, and puta on his new garments ns a Sadhu le ti, ' 
new name, containing at least one letter of hie origiiJZe am^or mu^ i 
-d sugar are applied to his bare head. whUe tSator re^S 
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obiem with tbe preacribed vows^, paiuJ^ maha vmias. He is then supplieil with the 
articles alto wed to an ascetic hy the Jain scriptures. Thej include five wooden pota or pofm, 
in the shape of deep dishes, a dand^ about five feet long, n o^h& or brush, wLich^ while walking 
is carried under the left armpit and is used to sweep the grounds The ceteiuony is completed 
by the guru throwing ms kkcp or fragrant powder on the head of the new oscetie os he passes. 
He does not return to the to™, but passes the night in the neighbaiiring villa^ or b a rest- 
house outside the town. He comes b^k ne^ct morning and stays in the apo^ra or mom^ty. 


C. MUSLIM 

Fahir —Under Islam, come the different tribes or brotherhoods of rcI%iouB beggars known 
os Fakirs, .iUmos^t all begging communities^ l^d a rovdng life. Tliose of Gujarat origin 
however limit themeelres to the province and seldom leave it. Besides non-deacript id Jem, 
there are eleven brotherhoods of Muslim religious mendicants, belonging to two main classes; 
(i) B^haraa, f.e,, those beyond the law, and {ii] Bosharaa, Lc., those under the law. The Br?it 
class have no wivea or families and are nom^io in their xraya of living. They drink, and do 
not pray or fast, nor rule their passions. The Basharaa on the other hand have wives and 
homes and follow the normal religious routine, Eiich brotherhood ^nerally has three office 
bearers. Of these one is the head teacher, chief (mr guroh], controllmg the whole body and 
receiving a share m the earnings. The two others are subordinate: the natib fsummouer) 
and bkandari (treasurer) looking to the creature comforts of the paternity. The members arc 
further sulMitvided into murshid^ {teachers) and khadims (or disciples). The disciple brings 
his day^s earnings to the sar^r{^h who taking share and reserving some for the bftanduri^ leaves 
the rest to be divided bet^veen the disciple and his ftiurskid. The general mode of initiation of 
the disciple ia as follows: — 

The teacher sees that the entrance ceremony is properly performed ; that the disciple 
is shaved and bathed; that he learns the uame^ of the heads of the order; that he promises to 
reverence them; that he receives certain articles of drcaa ; that he gets a new name i that he 
learns the new salutation ; that he swears not to steely not to lie, not to commit adultery ; to 
work hard as a beggar or m my other calling and to eat things Lawful and finally that the 
entrance feast is duly giii^en. At the close of each day, the new comer lays his eamiogs before 
the head teacher, sargriroh. Taking out something for himself and a share to meet the 
treoaureris charges, the head teacher gives back the rest. This the beggar takes to his teacher 
who giving him a Little as pocket money, keeps the rest for himself. So long as the teacher 
lives, a beggar continues to be hia disc]|de. When a teacher dies^ the oldest chscipk succeeds, 
or if the teacher has a son, the son and the senior disciple share the other disciples between 
them. The Abdalis and the Nakshabands are the two orders belonging to the lawful (io^Aarua) 
group and the rest are The following nine bfehaiha orders are met with in thb 

State(i) Benawa, (u) Hijda, (Iski) Huseini Brahman ^ (tV) Kakndar^ (u) hfadari, {vi) Musa 
Suhag, (i’ll) Bafai, (riii) Rasulsh^ and (v£} Siddi (Hahshi), 

As to their origin, it h siifficient to state that the natural dispoBition of the Arabs for a 
solitaiy and cMtemplative life led them soon to forget the command of the Prophet no 
monks in Iskmism/' Another expression in t he Koran ** poverty h my pride was the argument 
which, thirty years after the death of the Prophet, was used hy Ida seetarians to found nmneroua 
monasteries in imitation of the Hindus and tbe Greeks; since then the order of Fakirs (poor) 
and of derviahe^ (sills of the door) so multiplied in Arabia, Turkey and Persia that they reached 
the nu^iber of seventy-two exclusiYe of an equal number of heretic sects (Brown’s Der^dsbes, 
p, 76). 


Mode of Fakirs in Gujarat include in their ranks men from all parts of India 

and of every variety of descent. They move from house to house gathering money, grain and 
cooked food. The money they keep, and tlie grain and broken food they sell to pottera os 
provender for their asses. Otheia reciting praises of the generous and abuse of the stingy, 
ask for a copper in the name of Allah to be repaid tenfold in this world and a htindiodfoy at 
ihe day of judgment. 


Abdali also called Dafkli or Faddi, pbyeraon the tambourine daf are found wander¬ 
ing in small numbers. They speak Hinduatanj and beg in the name of Alkh, beating thesr 
onc-end drum, (fawtci, and ainging reli^ous aonga. In Korth Gujarat, they have a due 
or tax upon the houses of Musalmans in towns and villager. 


Nalahahand —literally mark-makers—am found all over Gujarat. They speak 
Hiudustonj, keep the head bare and wear the hair and beard long and well combed. With a 
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lADt^m ‘m haad^ they move about singly ehaatiDg their saiat^s pmises^ tit return for 
they mark children on the brow with oil from their lampe. They are quiet and well-behaved 
and have homea and families. 

Bouwu are fakira. of the beihara oiden They am alao called Alifshahi from wearing 
a black Alif-Jike (first letter of tho Persian alpbabet} line down the brow and nose* They 
wear Persian-like woollen hat, aleeveleaa ahirt and round the neck long rosaries of beads of 
edi&^ They move about in bands of five or ten be^ing in the name of God. In each town, 
they have a headmajn called bkandan or treasurer, who receives their eaminp and after giving 
hack for expenses, forwaida the surplus amount to the murshid or spiritual head of the order. 

KaUncUr^ from an Arabic word meaning monk, are fakirs who wander over the 
country for begging and are tronblesome in their demands. They shave the whole body 
including the eye-brows, and are Sumus m faith* 

Madari fakirs are mostly converted Hindus of the nm or tumbler class. They take 
their name from Badi-nd-din 3fadar Shah, the celibate saint of Syria, and belong to the be^hara 
order of Sunnis* They beg alone or in bands of two or three. Some move a^ut draggiog a 
chain or lashing their legs with a whip to force people to give them alms. Others are snake- 
charmers, tumblers, monkey dancers and trsinera, tricksters and ropes-daocera. They honour 
Hindu gods and follow PUitdu customs* They marry only among themBelves and form a 
separate coziimimity with a headman. 

Musa Suhag are Slusaimau fakirs, who arc so called after their patron saint Jlusa, 
who lived at the close of tha 15th century, and used to dreaa as a woman to iadicate that he 

was devoted to God as a wife to her husband, lu 
memory of their saint, fakirs of this order dress like 
married women in a red scarf^ a gown and trousers. 
They do not shave the beard, but put on bracelets, 
anklets and other garments* They are Sunn^ in 
reli^on and never many', 

RaCiii fakirs are also called Mfif^hpfioda or 
ilfnuAcAim, that is, face lashers ot face splitters. 
They are found io email numbers all over the State. 
They hold in their right hand a twelve^inch iron spike 
called ffurZf sharp-pointed and having near the top 
many smal liroti chains. %Vhile be^ng^ they mttk 
the chaiiiB, and if people are slow in giving them 
alma, striko at their cheek or eye wnth the sharp i^n 
point, which however causes no wound. They arc 
Sunnis, some are celibates, while some are marri^. 

Rasulabahi fakiia are also known as fmstan or 
madmeu* They put on only a shirt and a waist cloth. 
They are Sunnis of the beafetm or celibate oitler and 
beg with a wooden club in their hands, 

Mnu Siika^ Silli or Habihi fakirs are the deseeDdanta of 

.African negroea brought to India. Their chief object 
of worship Is Babaghor, ait Ab 3 ^inian saint, whose tomb stands on the hill near Ratanpu; 
in the Hajpipla State. Sidi fakim move about in small bands* While begging they play 
upon a peoiiliarly shaped fiddle ornamented with a bunch of peacock feathem and eing in a 
peculiar atmin in prei»e of their x^troa saints 

AUDICH—See under Brahman. 

BAROT including BRAHMA BHATS (Hinda 14,S55;iaiii 26; Ary a 10) Bards and heralds, 
they are found in large numhere in the Mchsana and Baroda districts and in small numbers 
in the Amreli and Navsari districts. Local inquiries seem to show that Gujarat Bbat^ were 
originally Brahmans from Allahabad and Marwar, who settled in Kadi rad its neighbourhood. 
That some at least came from North India appears from the existence of Eanojia Bhats, both 
in Kathiawad and Cutcli. There are eleven Fhat settkmets in Noftb Gujarat. Of 'these 
four arc in British Ahmedabad district, five m Baroda and Mchsana districts, two in Kaira and 
one in Cambay, Traces of their Brahman origin survive in their wearing the Brahmanic 
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thread and in thFJir having such clans or skal/m fia Ifarmanit Kashiani and Parvalaai, Like 
Brahma 08 , Hhata of the same thakhit do oot Intermanj’. lo Centra] Gujarat Brahman 
(Brahma] Bhata am found in large numbem. In North Gujarat and Kathiafrad, besides 
Bmhnia Bhat the principal section, there are six aub-caates, ini.. Daahiiami, Kankali. Ksnojia, 
Nagari. Fahhia and Vahi%ancha. Though the raembers of these BulMiivisions neither inter- 
dine nor mtermarry, ail cat food coofeod by Vanias and Kanbis. Brahma Bhats hold a higher 
place than any of the ek divisions. Their marriage ccremonJcfi do not differ from those of 
Kanbis. A man may divorce bis wife, but the wife is not allowed todivoroo her husband. Some 
sub-castes allovr widow remarria^, but Brahma Bhata and those among others, who are 
eonaidered fu/ins or of goofl family forbid it. A kidia eata with an akidia, but does not give 
, him hb daughter io marriage. Female infanticide was formerly practised among the hdiat, 
Gujarat Bbats are vegeturiana living on food^graina. 

The honorific title of Rao is apphed to Barots, Their main occupation is repeating 
verses of their own composition or selections from Hindu legends. They chant verses in a 
style peculiar to themselves and not unpleaaant to a stranger, as the modnlation of the voioa 
and an energetic graceful action give effect to the poetry which is either to praise some renowned 
warrior, commemorate a victory, record a ti^c event or panegy-rbe a present object. The 
chief patrons of the Bhata arc Bajputs, but Xanbb, Bolis and Lidiaiias also have their Bhats, 
who visit their patron's house. The Bhat is the ^nealogbt, bard and historian of hb pationb 
family. His vahi ot book is a record of authority by which questions of consanguinity are 
determined when a marriage or right to ancestral property b in dispute. An interesting feature 
in the history of the Bhats was their use as seeurities. They became guarantees for treaties 
betTveen rival princes and for the performance of bonds by mdividuals. No security was 
deemed ao binding or sac^ aa that of a Bhat; for the reason tliat on failure he had at hb 
command means of estorting compliance with hb demajuls which were seldom used in vain. 
Those wore the rites of trafj& and dhama. Traga consbted in shedding hb own blood or the 
blood of some member of his family and in calling down the vengeance of heaven upon the 
ofiender, whose obatinacy necessitated the sacrifice. Dharna consisted in placing round the 
dwelling of the recusant a cordon of bards, who fasted and compelled the inhabitants of the 
house to fast until their demands were complied with. For these services, the Bhats received 
an atuiual stipend from the district, village or individual they guaranteed. Under the eatah- 
Ibhment of Britbh supremacy in Gujarat, these rites became impossible and custom of 
employing Bhats as securities fell into dbusc. Many Bhats have ahandonfsi their hereditary 
calling and become husbandmen. Some are w'cU-to-do bankers, raoney-lendere and traders. 
Some are grocers and village shop-keepers, and some are day-iahoureis, domeatic servants 
and messengers, A few li^-e by begging. While moving froln house to house, the Nagari 
Bhats bent a tskri or drum, the Kankali cany a trident and the Palimanga, a htufe. 

In Religion, Bhats are Ramanuji, Shalva and Yabhnava and worshippers of Amba, 
Bahuchamji and Kalika, Their priests are Audich, Modh or Shrimali Btabmans. Among 
Brahinabhats, Chamuada am] Kalika are tuteloiy deities. 

Bhats have no hereditary headman. Social dbputes are settled by a few respectable 
costemen. 

The Brahma Bhats (10,076) who are dbtmctly the most Brahmanical section of the 
caste axe themselves divided into 10 sub-sections; (1) Devluk, (2) Harmoni, (3) Kaahiani 
(4) Indrani, (5) Kim^pum, (6) Mossava, (7) Parv'attaul, (8) Rana, (9) Rao and (10} Sodnni! 
Marriages are prohibited witliiu each section or group of allied section hke fl) and f31 or fSl 
and (7), or (9) and (10). i u i ^ 

BARIA (Hindu 103,769 t Jain 5)— A caste of Kolb with a dbtinct Rojput strain. They 
ore found chiefly in the Bamla dbtrict. Their own account makes Baria in Rewukautha, 
their original home from which, towards the close of the 15th century they were expelled by 
the CLohan Rajputs, who in turn had been driven out of Champaucr bv t he Mahomedatis under 
Mahmud Begada (.A.D, 1484). 

Their growing race-consciousness had led Barios, almost eii nwfje in the State, to ropu- 
diatc their Koli origin, and to seek affiliation with the Rajputs, most of whom, however, although 
they are ready to take girls in Jimnia^ from Barias, are not prepared to give them the dignity 
of their status. Some of the rulingchiefa and thakores however like Jambugoiah, Rajpipla and 
Miyagam linve encouraged thb group to lift themselves in the social scale, 

BariM arc smaller and darker than Patanwadius and are remarkable for their wonderful 
eyesight. In occupation they are landlords, culttvatore and labourers. 
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The Barios in Central GujEvrat are of fairly ^aod repute socially; their intermarriages 

with the Eajputs, parti- 
oulariy of ike Padhiaf 
clan were frequent 
enough to warrant their 
peraiatent putting for¬ 
ward of their claim to 
Bajput statue^ This 
fact combined with that 
other well-known cir¬ 
cumstance that “ Koli 
is a vague term^ cover¬ 
ing a number oFtribee of 
inferior ^tuB^ but with 
little relation to one 
anotb^ led the Census 
of 1931 to treat Barta 
apart from Eolis aa a 
distinct entity in the 
Caste Table. TbeBariaa 
of the socially isuperior 
sectioiis are now begins 
ning todiacourage widow 
Fcmaniage. The foliow'- 
ing iDustration of a Baria house in 
(^arotar is typical of their social condi¬ 
tion and standard of life. Lower roofed 
and more congested than of the average 
Patidar^ they showed the same fondne^ 
for brass utensils and the same type of 
furmture. There is more herding with 
the cattle and their stalls are far too near 
to permit of cleanly living. 

BAVCHA— See under Primitive 
and Forest Tribes. 

BEHLDd a J3a)^Tbey are coa^ 
verted Rajputs of the BehlLui tribe and 
are chiefly found in the Mehsana prani. 
They mtermarry with other Musalmans. 
The name Behlim apparently is of 
Turkish origin. 3Iulianimad Behlim, an 
Islamiscd Turk, who held LahoiB on 
behalf of Sultan Atsalao Shah (A. D. 
1115 circa) overthrew and subjugated 
many haughty Hindu chiefe, among 
whom was tbj Chief of Marwar. This 
account, for the mualimiaation of many 
Rajput clans who took the (fehlim 
uame. But through frequent intemiairi- 
age with other Muslims, the ptesent day 
Behlim has ceased to be a separate cL^. 
The women have given np the Rajput 
dress and now wear the Muaahmn scarf 
gown and trousers. But there is a groat admixture of Hindu religions and social practicea 
amongHt them, as amongst other converted Rajputs. They are not strict Musalmans and at- 
marriages (when the bride is a Hiodn), both Brahman and Islamic rituals ate combined. They 
still observe the Rajput ciwtom of sending a sword to the bride’s house and bringing her back 
to the bridegroom's viUage for the ceremony. 



Houie a Qiarotar Baria (intcriarl 



BHADELA (1,908)— A name given to Muasalman sailors known an lascaia found in 
Amreli district. Originally MusaUnan settlers from Arabia, they aflaimilated the* converted 
Vaghets and Kharviis. They are found in Peyt, Div, Bwarka, Jafarsbad and the Nawnnaaar 
ports. The Vagher element Ls of undoubted Rajput stock, a fine looking race hardy andln^ 
pnsmg, capable of enduring fatigue. They are long voyage sailors by tradition. Allied to them 
IS another sea^faring class of Muslims, the Kaba Vaiiyas who are converts from amongst Kharvas 
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They owe their coavmJon to ImniigrftDt Kabas (who had settled there coming frorn K abatis van 
by sea). 

BHANGIA — iSee under Depressed Classes. 

BHARWAD (included under RABARl) —A easte of shepherds. Tliey claim Gokul Prin* 
davon os their ori^nal home and to be of the same Meher caste to which Krishna^s foster-father 
Nand Meher belonged. From Gokulj they are said to h&ve moved to Mew'ar^ and from Me war 
to have spread into Gujarat, Kathiawad and Cuteh. They arc closely related to Rabark mik 
whom they eat but do not intermany. 

They live on milk and breads but can also eat the flesh of sheep and goats. They seii 
goat and ewes' milk and weave and sell woollen blankets. Except a few who are Ramansudi^ 
Bharvads are followers of Like Kadwa Kan bis, Bharv^s in Kat hiawad and Xorth 

Gujarat celebrate their marriages only once in twelve, fifteen or twenty-five years, on a day 
in the month of and all the Bhar^^ads of the neighbourhood hold their marriages in 

the same place. The richest Bharvod among those who wish to get their daughters marxiod, 
buys the ground where the msrriEiges are to be celebrated. This h nccesftaiy because the gToimd 
cannot be used a accond time for the same purpose* Tt h kept aspai^turc and an omaznental 
wooden post^ called the niaiiiage pillar^ is set up on it and preserv^ to show^ that the ground 
has been used for marriages. Among tbe Bhar^^ads of Central and South Gujarat^ mamages 
are performed with little or no ceremony. A Brahman or a Daiji, or in their alisence^ one of the 
members of the bride^s family officiates at the marrisge. Pojygauiy and xvidow marriage are 
aUowed. A younger brother of the deceased husband has the first claim on his widows Divorce 
is allowed. In some places tbe mother is not held impure after child-birth and does her house- 
bold work from the day of delivery; in other places, she remama impure for fifteen days. Bhar^ 
wads bum the dead. Shraddha ceremony ia performed with the help of a Kayatia Brahman. 
Caste people are feasted on the 12th day. Caste disputes ate settled at a meeting of the adult 
caatemen. Elopement is punished ^vith cxcooununJcation and other breaches of caste rtUes 
by fine. 

BHAVSAR (Hindu 4^60 Jain 1,00 6 1 Ary a 10) -A caste of calico printers* Bhav^ara are 
found chiefly in cities and large towns* According to their story they were originally Ksbatri}^ 
who during Parshtiram's persecution hid themselves in a ^ilata’s temple and for this act of bha\^ 
or coufideni:^ in the goddessj came to be known as Bhavsar. They have such tribal surnames as 
Bhatte, Chohan, Goheb Parmar and Hat hod, which support their claim of Rajput descent. 
The original home of their ancestors was Vraj-Mathura m Xorth India from vrhlch they moved 
to Marwar and thence to Champaner and the countn^ bordering the Mahi and the Narbada. 
From Central Gujarat some went to Kathiawad and Cutch tn the north and some to Surat in 
the south. Ahmodabadi, Harsolia, Jamnagr], Mesania, Moderia, Prantia, Visnagara and other 
local surnames bear witness to their early settlements. Their family goddessea are Ambaji and 
Hingalaj. Besides being divided into ^leshri and Jain Bbavsars, who cat together but do not 
intermarry. Ebavsaii have three salMlivkioiis—Rewakanthia^ living on the Imnks of tbe Jfshi 
and the Narbada. Ramdeshis, Jiving in Pali and Pratapgad, and Talabda living in North 
Gnjarat. In this State, the last named form the predominant section. The members of these 
three divisions neither eat together nor mtettnarTy* But Ramdeshis and Rewakantbiaa eat 
food cooked by Talab^las. Of the three sub-divkions, the Talabdas alone live on vegetable 
diet; Hamdesbis and Hewakanthias except those who are Jams have no scruple in eating aiiinial 
food in South Gujarat. Many Bhav$ans liave given up calieo printing and have become confec- 
tionerSj tailors, washermen and sellers of cloth and pretty brass-ware. By religion some are 
Jain and the rest belong to the Kabirpanthi^ Radhavyiabhi, Humanandi, Sant ram pant hi, 
Swaminarayan and VaUabhacbarl sects. In their marriage rites they do not differ from Vimias 
and Shxuvoks. Girls are married before they are eleven and boys at any time after ten. Marriaga 
ifi not allowod between people of the same surname. Divorce is allowed and a widow oometimes 
remarries the younger brother of her deceased husba^id* They bum their dead, tho Jain Bkav- 
a gy a with the full Shravak Vania rituab, and tbe Meshii Bhavsars with Meshri Vitnta rites. 
Each cuminunity has its headman who settles caste disputes at a meeting of aU the members 
of the costc^ 

BHIL— See under Primitive and Forest Tribes—Bhil* 

BUOl (4^7fiS)— Water carriers and palauqiiin-bearera* They make nets and practise 
fishing also. According to them they are Hajputs from Lucknow* They have nine imb-divisions 
^Bakoria, Batbava, Gadhe^Ua, Gudia, Kahar, Machi or Dhimar, MaJi, ilet^ and Purbia. Of 
these, Mali and Bokoria eat together and intermarry; Mali, Gudia and Kabnr cat with one another 
but do not intermarry | the rest neither eat together nor intermarrj'. They are strongly built 
and dark like Kolb* Except the Pxirbia, whose home speech is Hindustani, they speak Gujarati, 
Palanquins are now used only on marriage occs^iona and in carrying about ^gh caste farda 
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Ifldicfl or idols, Bhois now also till lands, tend sheep or goats, grow water cbistnuta, or work 
as field labourers. They employ AucUcb or Modh Brakmaos as their priests. Widows are 
allowed to marry and (Bvoree Is easy. They worship Mddi Mata\ hat some of them arc 
Bljiuargi, Ramunandi, Shaira or Yallabhacliarl. 

BRAHMABHAT —See under Barot. 

BRAHMAN (123,52!^ besidea 192 Avyu)-— The term Braiunau is derired from Bratnvi^ 
the supreme Being, and in.its earliest sense denoted one who attained to Him. During the 
Vedk period it came to denote one who knew or repeated the Vedas, and later on, as the ntuaLs 
became more complicated,—a " priestThe Purusha Sutta hymn of the Rig Veda is an 
account of the general cosmogony of the muFersc and makes the earliest mention of Brahman 
as a class name, representing the “ mouth of the Supreme Being." That hma foreshadowed 
the later crystallisation of Hindu society in the Manavan Scheme into a fourfold division of 
CMte, based primarily on functiou and etatus, and Inter, through the piogress of Aryan domi¬ 
nion, develop^ on the basis of colour and race. But the present day characteristic'of Indian 
caste, «!!., its infle^ble hereditary character, did not develop till late. In the Vedie times, 
instasecs of Kshatriyaa and other noo-BrahmauV being raised to Brahmanhood for austeritUB 
Of Icaniing are numoroiis. Later even, instances of creation of certain classes of Brahmans 
through necessity, or the prerogative of kings, have happened. DiSerencca in Brahman suIh 
csstes are therefore prunarely due to (i) purity of lineage and fii) asiimiktion of other classes in 
the Brahman status. Secondly through migration, Brahmans tended to differentiate themselves 
round certain places after which subsections were named; and these later hardened into castes. 

Group of Gujarat Br^ani— The Gujarat Brahmans may be ronghlv formed into 
three groupa, the earh\ the tuJdtlle and the modein. 

(f) The early Brahmans are in moat cases connected by tradition with some holy place 
chosen m early times by Arj-an settlers from Upper India. Most of these early divisioris are 
husbandmen and as a rule darker and sturdier than the more modem immigrante • Amonsr 
these are the Bhatgara of Broach who claim descent from the great seer Bhri^ and who stiU 
hold a high position among Gajarat Brahmans ; the Anavalas, the vigorous skilful class of south 
Gujarat laodholders whose onginal settlement or mahaMkan seems to have been at \jvaval 
near the Unai hot springs, about forty miles south-east of Surat. With them rank the Saiodras' 
who take the^ name from Ssjod, a place of early sanctity about eight miles south-west of Broach' 
Further north are tie Borsadias of Kaira, who claim deaceot from an early religious settler 
Bbadnmiddha. Other diviaions of earlier settles seem to have come to Gujarat from 
the JDa^. They are the Jambiis of .lambusar in Broach, the Kapils from Kavi at the mouth 
of the Mahi, the Khedavals of the Kaira district, and the Motalas of Mote about fifteen miles 
west of Surat. These claases have all become so completely Gajaratifl in appearance speech and 
customs that they must have been long settled in tho province. CV)ppcrplatea show that the 
Jambufl at least were in their present villages as early as the begimiing of the fourth century 
after Chriat (A. D. 32!>). ^ 

(li) The second group of Brahmans represents small bands of immigrante from Unpcr 
India whose settlement the kings of .Anahilavada {A. D. 961-1242) encouraged by grants of laS 
These small bands of settlers came from different parts of Northern India, and reiving senarate 
grants in different parts of the province have never associated and have been one of thecliief 
causes of the minute divisiona of Gujarat Brahmans. The chief divisions that belone to this 
group are the Audicliya, Haraolas, Kandoliya, Khadayata, Modh, Ravakwal Shrimali and 
Vadadra. The Nagara, the chief division of Gujarat Brahmans, seem to be earlier fiettleiB as 
copperplates from the fifth to the eighth century mention Kagars at Junag^h, Vadnagar and 


(til) The middle group includes another set of division of whoso arrival no record re¬ 
mains but who seems to have <a)me from Maraar and Rajputana before the times of the Mtmal 
mans driven south it is by fa^e. Of this group the chief di visions are the Deswal’ 

Jharola^ Nfevada, Palival* Shiij^tidp Uciambam^ and UnevaL " ' 


* According to \o^i ■omci of tbw Bmhiiiu» bfbnEi,^ to ike iNe-Arvmt. i 

Bimhmuut by «riy Ulndu hiimt snd decaiiEuda. Fh-Attui tritea nmy In Mimr 

cf Aiysku in mnid for siglMl aerviiMf. Bat «ncb OMW U« doabtfltL Tbo extiliuHliua ^ 

Bnlwii* wenia to bt ihai they •« the dcatendanta ot toUIer* fnMn UtSitrli^* wlm ont^ /T*- 
by ™ or by Ibid iionl Riadb. Th^ BtitLlBn wnic joiaed by otliirn of tliBir on^Iut who 

ot il* I»^try u WM MnetioHd both by the l«f snd the pi»cti« of the early Bpihnunil fno^hif "flmeji 

Tk« pmess uf foundic# chiM iciCAl BAbitiBn cIbmm tliiitf ilHicnbed hv Brnhnmi 

ibdh would »iii to h*TB b«ft itill 

M the Bnhman b^nnjli DfO» owr jmd n^nwill with iktm. wv^-t KtumiHf to tkeir ^ wnwlifB 

c4Jbd bEmlimflim; thuy do not fojbir the sfttuv modf of lor tluiM «t*. T1ib« iIjo 

3ikuhit«fitB aw? iprui^ mud Ibew -veomstn tJifj 


Uj-T^ - a*? > -- —lAUUJ 

MtrLnDdJr H 
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(io) Of HKiderD BraKtDAii#, i.e., of immigrants sitico the time of Miisahnan rnle, the 
cWef are Maratha BrahniBiis of tlifi Deshasth, Konkanasth and Karliadii tribes, who id the early 
part of eighteenth century a^mi*nied and followed the Maxatha conquerors of Gujarat. 
Under British tuic no large bodies of immigrants have entered Gujarat. But there has been a 
alow steady stream of settlera from Marwar. This State has further received recruits from 
Kanojia and Sarvaria BrahmanB from Hrndustan to the military, police or other ranks. 

LUt of Gujarat Brahumaa-Onlinarv accounts and the lists in the Miiat-i-Ahmedi 
{Circa 1760) and in Oayaram'a poems gi™ Mdivisions of Gujarat Prahmans. Details however 
in the lists do riot agree and perhaps the number 84 is traditional. The Gujarat Population 
Volume of the Bombay Gazetteer retSognisea 79 divisions of Gujarat Brahmans. The Tribes and 
Castes of Bombay” (Enthoven) recognises 93 subdi^insions, but includes Garodas (priests of the 
tmtoucfubles). It excludes Abotia (whoare an independent section, but are wrongly included as a 
sub-section of Shrlmsli). It furtlier mentions Bhojahs as a BTubman subsection of Shrinialis 
but they are now JaJus and are no longer Braluuans. The list Is given below ;_ 


I. 

Agarwal 

33. 

Guru 

64. 

ParsoUa 

2, 

Agararndb^vai 

34. 

Harsolia or Hai^ta 

65. 

Por^^] or Porwad 

3. 

AkaLmatigal 

35. 

Indbval or Idhaval 

66. 

Preteval 

4. 

Anavala (2 

36. 

Jamu or Jambiivaot 

67, 

Piiodwal 


divisipns) 

37. 

Jharola 

68. 

Pushbaroaor Pokbarna 

5. 

Adodhiii 

38. 

Kalinga 

69. 

Puwawal 

e. 

Audirh (29 sab* 

39. 

Khandolia 

70. 

Rajwal or Hangwal 


divkbEi^) 

49. 

Kapil 

71. 

Raikula 

7. 

AsbpuTa 

41. 

Karbelia 

72. 

Raipura 

8. 

Balam or Valam 

42. 

Karkhdia 

73. 

Baiatkala 

9, 

BMtI 

43. 

Kbadayata 

74. 

Hayak^l (2 diviglona) 

10. 

Bli&rgav (4 sub* 

44. 

Khedawal or Kliedwal 

75. 

Eodbwal or Aotwal 


divisioDs} 


(3 aubdiv'iMODs) 

70. 

Sacbom (2 sub¬ 

11. 

BbarthaDa 

45. 

Lalat 


divisions) 

12. 

Bhukaiim 

46. 

Madbyucliai 

77, 

Cn * j * 

Safodra 

13. 

Boraada 

47. 

Malikwal 

78. 

Sanotbia 

14. 

Chaun 

4S. 

Mewada (S sub- 

79. 

Hanodia or Sanatb or 

16. 

Cho^ipa or Chorisa (2 


diviaionfl) 


Sanaola 


divifiiojiH) 

49. 

Modh (9 subdivisJons) 

80. 

Sarvaria 

16. 

Dadhicb or Badhiolii 

50, 

MadhnmJtra 

81. 

Sarsvat 

17. 

Dahema or Dayama 

61. 

Motala - 

82. 

Sevak 

18. 

Dareda 

62. 

Nagar (18 sqb- 

83. 

Siodbwal 

19. 

Bc^bawa] 


divisiotis) 

84. 

Sbrigaud (10 siib^ 

20, 

Gadiatl 

63. 

Nandrana or Naud- 


divialous} 

21, 

Gangaputra 


raioa 

85. 

Shiimali (5 aub^ 

22. 

Garoda (priests] 

54. 

NaF^ingpuni or Narsig- 


diirieions) 

23. 

Gajawal 


pura 

S5A. SoDpura or SomDuia 

24. 

Godbwa] or (Jonval 

5.5. 

Njirtlik 

86. 

Sorathia 

25. 

Giinara (5 sab- 

56. 

Kanial 

87, 

Tangtdodia 


diviaiona) 

57. 

Nandora or Naododra 

88. 

Tapodhsn 

26. 

Godmalvi 

58. 

NandbaDa 

89. 

Udamhara (S aub* 

27. 

Ghogari 

69. 

Napal 


divisionB) 

28. 

Gomitra 

60. 

OawaJ 

941. 

Vadadm or Valandia 

29. 

Oomtiwal 

61. 

Paliwal or Falcwal 

91. 

Vainab Vadbra 

30. 

Gujali 

62. 

Panjora or Papgora 

92. 

V'ayada 

3!. 

Gurjar 

63. 

Parja or Paraaar (2 

93. 

Yajhikra] 

32. 

GorjarGauda otGhoda 


Bubdiv^ions) 




N^« occurring in the State— Of these, 42 names occur in the Paroda Census, The 
raarginafly noted names found in the State are not included In the above 
list. Most of these Brahmans are from the Deccan, a few from the North 
speaking Hindustanu A few like Kajmtia are Gujarati speaking but do not 
occur in the list, V^yaa is probably a fusion of sub-castes. The name is 
given to descendants from I OS Brahmana of several sub-castes who conducted 
a penance ceremony performed by a Prahman jester in the court of a Miisal- 
man king of Ahmedabad. The families who took part in this ceremony were 
excommunicated and former! a separate caste. Vyas Brahmans allow wddow 
romairiage and in dress resembJe Vanias and Patulars. They arc husband¬ 
men, cloth Bcllens and money-iendera and some have token to begging. A 
later flection fird^ employ as strolling play ere and have joined with the Tar- 
gaias and Bhavai^s. Unevals arc a curious omission fmm the list, as they 
are found chiefly in Baroda and Eathiawad and take their name from Una 


B&nUf 

PoTT lllrha 

CjktEak 

KanjukubjA 

R*|gar 

fUrja 

Tukngi 

Uneviu 

VmtiiA BOir 

Vldur 

Vih)iuniiHlJ 
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(in Soutli Eathiawad^. Thej* origiiialij came frotn Rajputana, Vanza Gois an 
jinestB of tlie caste of wesTera of tfiat name fouad ib Eatluawad, and for that 
zeasos aio de^padod. Vaiuas an diatuict bom Sains and ngaid themselves as superior 
to them. They hare gndaally left oS weaving and taken to other occupations, such 
as tailoring, calko printing, etc. 

Territorial oriKina —^Most of the Bubsections of these sob-castes of Biahnians derive 
their names bom tenitoiies or jdaces denoting their origin. A few of these names of territorial 
e!g(u£cation enter into other castes as weUt e^g*. Agarwal, Desbawal, Hanola, Jharol^ Khada- 
ynta, Nagar, Nandora, Oswal, Paliva! and Yayad occurring in both Brahman and Vania groope. 
fihrimftli occoiB not Only amongst Brahmans and Vanias but with Sonis as well. So also 
Hewada, but with Suthai in addition. Sorathia occurs with Brahman, Vania, Kumbhar and 
Lohar. In two subdivisions, Audich and Kagai, there is a section called Baiad, which deh- 
Ditely points to tamasanJlar or assimJIarion with other subdivisiODs or even perhaps other 
castes. A map is attached, showing the origins of some of these territorial names. 



b/iAP 

baqqpa state 

showing QPIGIN S PF PQiSICtPAL , . 

f»gAMMAN AMD QTHEH CASTtS 


JiWw and ChfdAial BroiiaiRi 
ftrifiiwrrr tti* smtii. 


Function of Brahman groups—Except Anavalas, who are all theoretically laymen 
or grihasthas, each of the Brahman subdiririons is either entirely priestly, i.e., bAiiUlluJbi, or 
contains two classes, one priestly, and the other, lay. Except Bhargavas, Ka^m and a few 
otber Brahmans who have among them families believing in one or other of the Vedas, Gujarat 
Brahmans are generallT foliowera of the Yajurveda. Each division in el nd^ from 5 to 25 
exogamous gotrof or family stocks, each stodi claiming descent on the male side from one of 
rile fwWs or seers. Except among Nag^, rriigious and lay families, if not of the sanie stock, 
can intennany. A man's poaition as |nieat or layman is hereditary and is not affected by his 
actual buriness or profession. 

Hieir featurea—Except the fair and regular featured ^^agar6 and Bhargavs, most 
Gujarat Brahmans, compared with the trading and other high caste Hindus, are somewhat 
dark, rough-featured and strongly made. Ea^pt in Cntch, w£^ some man we&t long flowing 
Rajpnt.like whi^eia, and except some who in fn]£lment of a vow allow the hair on the bead 
and fece to remain uncut lor a few months or a year. Brahmans as a rule retain the hair of the 
head only over a apace that could be covered by a cow’s hoof. This hrir ia generally long ^ 
tied m a knot from behind, eapedaUy when engaged in religious worship. Women havethor 
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foiehesd maiked with a oiroolAc kanku (ted powder) dot; the oied'e foiehead is nuikod with 
Banda] or jhmihi circle or two or three horizontal lines.* * 

Drees^UnUke Vanias who are atwajs oinpJ^ and oleanly clad, the emyd&j drees of 
moot Brahmans is little more than a turban and a waist and shoulder doth, and the evezjdaj 
dress of most of the women is ample and cheap, 3till all have some store of good clothes; 
the men, a rich tur^ and silk dining dress, the women at least two good robes, one of them of 
silk. Compared with other high caste Huidxis, the men have few ornaments. But the woman 
have nearly as large a store of jewels as the women of any other caste. 

Sects of Bnlnnaiu— AU Gujarat Brahmans, esi^pt a few who belong to the Svami- 
narayan ewt, ore foUowera of Shiva. Their social and relipoiis customs are chiefly ruled by the 
Mayukh, the Ifitakshoia and the Dharma and Nimaya Sindhu, Of the aiiteent Vedic 
sojtsl^ri or sacmments, Gujarat Brahmans oboerve only four at their proper time: SimatUa J: 
or porting of the hair at pregnancy, Ujmnayana or thread girding, Fit«Ao or marriage, and 
Svargarohana or funeral ceremonies, literally " heaven-climbing,” some of the remaining bring 
obeerved along with one or other of these, some belog not performed at all. 

Marriage — hla mages are prohibited between lajnndar and between members belonging 
to the same goim and prawini. flapmdas U are those who are within five degrees of afl^^ 
on the eide of the mother and seven on that of father. The person himself constitutes one of 
these degrees ; that fe to say, two persona stand to ettch other in the sapiniia relationship if their 
common ancestor, being a mate, is not further removed from either of them than six d^re«, 
or, being a female, four degrees. The pramta, also called araheya, are those sacrificial fires 
which several § Imd in co^on. So persons of these gatraa wfuch had a common 

pravara cannot intermarry. Marriage with a father’s sister’s, mother’s siatec’s and brother's 
daughter is not allowed. A man may many his deceased wife’s sister. Except among 
Nagars whose girls are seldom married before they are thirteen, Gujarat Brahmans generally 
marry their girls between seven and eleven izresp«tive of the bridegroom's age. Besides a 
dowry the brideg^m receives presents with his wife. In regard to the dowry, the practice 
among most divisions of Brahmans is fixed. Except among some degraded Brahmans, widow 
marriage is not allowed. Divorce is strictly prohibited. Polygamy is permissible, but polyaadjT 
is unknown. r-/ / 

NotM on individual Brahnum groupt^Tbe following brief notes are attached to some 
of the principal Brahman sub-castes occurring within the State. For more detailed accounts 
the reader ts refen^ to the Gujacat Population Volume and Enthoven’s Tribe and (^tes of 
Bombay, feom which the above account is condensed ; — ^ 


Aboti (264)— A caste of Brahmans, found mainly in the ^haoiandai toluka of the 
Amreli district. They twee their origin to the younger son of sage Valonki. Other Biahmans 
do not eat food cooked by them. As a class, they are poor and live as temple servants beggaw 
ooafcctionere and cultivators. The suction made in Enthoven’s Tribea and CosS J 
Bon^ff that they ore a subdivision of Shrimali Brahmans does not seem to be borne out by 
local enquiry. ^ 


Anav^ (11,818)— A Brahman caste takmg its name from Anaval, a village in the 
Mahuva t^uka of the Navaari district and found in that district and in the neighbouring Surat 
distnct. The traction that Rama, on his return from the conquuat of C^Iod, wishing to terform 
a d^nficc near Patarwada (in Bansda State) where he had halted, and not fiading^ough 
Pml^^ locaUy, ^ created 18,000 of the local hill tribes into Brahmans is nat^y denSi 
by the Anavalas themselves, and probably It is a creation of newer Brehman settfers who 
invented it to assert their superiority over earlier Brahman arrivals. But it is undoubted that 
the Anavalas represent the earliest Aryan wave of immigration into South Gujarat and it was 
under their management that it was redeemed from forest and brought under cultivation 
The terms Maatan and Bkathel^x applied to them aw varioasly explained '* tTaai-n n " » 
overbearing and proud may seem appropriate enough for Anavalas have been lords of the 
toll for centones. According to another account MaHan is abort for .If aAujf/iofl (great place! 
m lefewnoe to some supposed crigin of the Anavil people. But probably it is of MciJ 


CeneMUy ij>nkiits v««liippeft» ol Shi^ um horiMotal mtii «ar«yp]nn gt Vitbm, nnical nurki. 

t 3oiiie latbmtieA duV? 13 only; oihetE 40, 
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significARce a aociaIl 3 - select sept) and m such it foraui a jaubsectba of other commutiitieis 
Soni Bhathek h either from bhal (rice) u name well doHerved of thesis people, 

As'they ate the mok aucceaaM rice growerj m ttiifl area ; or from bhrmtheh (falkii)—a derim* 
tioo of opprobrious intent, e^^deutly favoured by Brahmatia of other names. Anamla 
Brahmaufi are There arc no priests or mendicants among them. Socially they are 

dinded into an upper or Deif^t class, the revcuue fanners, and a lower or Bhathek class, the 
ordinary cultivators. The Iksais cat with Bhathciaa. but object to ma^ their daughters 
into anv except Desai families. Ou the other hand Bhathelas, anxious to improve theif social 
position, try hard to many thdr daughters into Besai families. Thk ri^Tilry for bridegrocima 
of good family has^ as among the Patidars of Charotar, led to Home unusual practice. 
Poly gam}*' is not uncomtnon* A Desai^ who finds himself in difficulty* marries another wife 
and receiv'es from hk bride's father money to pay cS hk debts. Expenses consequent upon 
marriagos, wtch as doAvry, sending the bride to her husband’s house, pregnancy, birth of a child, 
etc., are incutred not by the husband but by the wife’s father. Even the cxiicnscs inemred 
by the mother of the bridegroom at the time of her delivery have to be paid by the father of 
the bride at the time of marri^. Some i>esai famliies with many daughters have fallen into 
debts and have been forced to mortgage their lands. During the l^t twenty years reforms in 
marriage customs have been inaugurated by tbe educated in the comniumtjp which have 
resulted in the reduction of marriage expenses, duninishing polygamy and manning of girk 
without reference to kid or family* Ca$te organisation is however notoriously loose amongst 
this caste—Ana’^ifa generally arc enterprising—many having gone to Europe or Africa for 
education or industrial purauits, without any dine social consequences on their return. As a 
result, there U Uttle of mutual help or of collective cooperative effort towards caste welfare. 
But they are friends to education, hospitable and UberaL Almost all Anavik are Shaiva in 
religion^ but they are as lax on eeremomal observance as they are careless in enforcing 
caste rules. 

Audich (45,222) — A Brahman c^te so called, because they entered Gujarat from the 
North {Udidm)- According to their caste tradition, thej'^ were invited to Gujarat by King 
hlukaj (J.D. ^61-996) from the north, to help him in holding a sacrifice. \Vhtn the sacrifice 
was over, the KJiig offered them money and grants of land to induce them to stay in his 
country. About a thousand {sahaara% who leatiily agreed, came to be kno™ as Audich 
SaJitj^rd (3fi,7M), while the rest, who formed a tMi (band) and refill till they were persuaded 
by further grants^ came to be known as Audich Tdakia (3,92-5). The are superior in 

fiCKual rank to the T^hkuts- The are again divided into Sihoms and Sidhpurim from 

the towns of Sihor in the Bbavnagar State and Sidhpur in the Baroda StatCp which are said to 
have been bestowed on thdr ancestors. Audich Brahmans live on alms ; a lew are cultivators, 
the rest are cooks or family or village priests. Those of them who are prieats of Darjk (tadors), 
Gandhrajks (musicians), HajaniiJ (barbers), Kofis and Moebis (shoemakers);^ are looked upon aa 
degraded. Ex^oommuiiicaiiona for serving low caste people have given rise to several sub¬ 
divisions, such as Dajjigor. who serve tallois, Haiomgor. who serve Wbets, Gandhrapgorj who 
serve Gandhraps or musiciatis, Koligor, who serve Kofis, Mochigori who serve shocmakem, 
etc. Those Aiidichas who have settled in Vagad are held degraded and are treated as out- 
caster, because they smoke the AwA:Jto, allow widow' marriage and cany cooked food to the fields. 
They are^ however, allowed to give their daugbtera in marriage to Audichas of Hakw^od in 
Kathiaw^, whoftc daughtcTs marry Dhangadra Aucfichas^ and the daughters of Dhangadro 
Audichas are mamed to Vttamgam, Ahmedabad and Sidhpur Audiebas, who hold the highest 
aocial rank in the caste. The Sidhpuria Andichas am regarded as superior to other Audichas, 
and it is considered honourable to give a daughter in marri^ to a Sidhpuria Audich. It is 
this competition for bridegrooms from Sidhpur, which has given rise to polygamy in the caste. 
Rodh^^ll, Napal, Borsada and Horsok BFahtnati ea9t4^ have etoana^ fioin the Audich 
Brahmans, owing to some members of them emigrating from their home to other places ; and 
Koligor, Rajgor, Kayatia, Kriyagpr, Vyas and Targala castes have emanated from the same 
original caste owing to their taking to degrading occupations, 

Deshaitha (5^713) —Immigrant Maharashtra Brahmans from the Deccan^ mainly 
for State service. It is said that a Maharashtra King who wanted to perform a orifice invited 
them to the Dcccan frem the North. After the oeremony was completed, he gave them rich 
gifts and settled them there. Hence they were known as Beshostha, i.en* those settled in the 
country (rfe^A). 

Gugali {IJ513)— A Brahman caste*so called from (aloe inoeuse). Another deriva¬ 

tion is from Gokul, the birthplace of Shri Krishna, and appeats more likely os connectmg Shri 
Krishna vrith KathiauTid. l^ey arc numerous in Bevt and Dwarka where they ate Vakhnav 
temple pujaris or pric^; they act os pumAit and pilgrim conductois, and are ako shop-keepers, 
^ey are not much respected by other Br ahtnans . Though not returned in the census, there 
is a smaJ] sub-caste B&dha among the Gugalis. Bodhas are neither allowed to ititenuarrv nor 
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iDterdine wit]i other Guplia. The cause of the split is said to be due to a fientleman of the 
caste mating all the individuals of the caste to attend a sacrificiaj ceremony^nd saying tSt 
tho^ who did not come m time would be excommunicated. It so lmppeiic<! that some 

nephe^ of the man happened to come late. He was natimJlv angry and^Sled them bodha 
I.fl,, fools, and exconinmnicatcd them. ' ‘ ’ 

Jarabu (4412) Brahman caste, also called Jambuaaria, found in the Baroda district 
then name from the town of Jambusar in the Broach district. They are said to be 
“rf® ^ajnii^Ti%a and according to tradition were the firet^eolonists of the 
town of Jambiisar. Copper-plate grants show that they were settled there as early as the 
^^ng of the fourth centory. They were once a largo and learned community bu tarTnow 
^Jly family pnests m viUages and cultivators. The rest are Ireulem, money-l^dere riiW 
he-men and cultivatois. Along with the Ansrajas and Bharagava.s. they represfcnt a ye^ 
early Aryan settlement. But like the Kheda^vals, they hailed from the Soa'th. ^ 

Karhada (l;224)~A caste of Brahmans from the Deccan. They are so called from 
their oripnaDy settling in the I^rhot country, t.e., the tract between Ratnagiri and Savant wadi 
w?re hvThere U also another tradition about their origin^TtUt t^y 
Pa^huiam from earners bones. The Karhodas were ontil^ently supposed 
to^be_ human a^nfiem and even now, there are people especially some Tailaagi'Brahmans 
^ “ Karhada^ Karhadas are mva^bly 

1. .A name from Kheds or Kaira the 

h^quartera of tho Bntwh Kaira district. Their chief settlements are at Umreth in the Kaira 

tradition they are descended 
and Po«<Apmmri Brebmans who under the leademhip of Shankar 
Joshi Md mve came from SJinningapattam in Mvaore and settled in Kaire dtirine the reiem 
fit the itinar stock. The truth of the story is supported by tS 

connoted with Shrirengapattam. Their feiutdea wX a necklace 
called cAf/oi and eaT-ringa called hip of the same shape as those worn by Deccani Btuhnian 
^"ir^dows dre^ in white. Many Khedavak, som; frem Sojitra 
Baro^ distnct a^ othera from towns m the Kaira district, have settled in Madras Benirai 
the Antral and the United Ptoymees. Most of them are ieweUers and trarimT^nd some 

^ tosideis _(798). it is said that the Kaira chief, amiious to Lave a son 
once offered Giem cows of gold as gift. The greater number refusing the gift secretly scaled’ 
the walk of the cty and «me therefore to he kno«m as ?ho^ 

who accept^ the gift remained mthin the walla and came to be caUed as bhitra or insidi'nt 

Even to ,hi,d.y, B.,'Kijd.v.U I«,k .p,a .h. „oa-««pte™ .“ft” “ 

SS ‘L’^- K1«U™1b ,dir .rigia lom Br.ta.KS fa 

Idar. but according to tradition they are of the same stock as other Khedavals. 
u-Chitpavan. A Brahman caste, the membem of 

rS S ™ .Xfi 

W^n Paruhuiam, the sixth incarnation of Vishnu, had destroyed the KahatpivAa k= 
to atone for that am, granted the whole earth to the JirahmauH in gift and brought out t^rtrin 
of land for hiB own from the sea. Having settled there, he^ce wanted to hJye ^mS 
Brahmans for the performance of a thradha and a sacrifice, and sent emiBsaries in 

S he wished to create new B^ai^ 

k ^ “«-*tore for his morning bath ^S-re 

Idnl^ Jftermen ^dmg ne« a funeral pyre (cAiVo). He asked them who they were^ 

They ^ also supposed by some to have migrated from the north-west of India nr fm™ 
K^t, Md this supposition is based upon their^oar. The celebrated famiJvVf i5lfk 

tSSK£“3:*£?=£SSSsH 
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cturious cBsbm among the T^vedi Mewadaa. Before niArriage^ the bridegroom repo*ea 
on a cot and the bride applies* mola$*e® to hi* na vel. After tlii*, the bridegroom goes to the 
marriage hall. 

Modh (9,039) — A Hrahman caste, so oalled from Mcdheia, once an imporLaot plaoe in 
the CJhansma taluka, Eadi district. They are divided into five cl Arises—Agiai^na {1*171), 
Chatarvedi (6^394). Dhinoja (759), Jethimal (4S)^ and Trivedi (70). These neither int^ine 
nor mtenniuiy* Theta m a great difficnlty in obtaining wivea in this caste* in consequence of 
the large amount to be paid to the bride^s father- All the five subHJiviaiona are to be found in 
the State* the Chaturvedi who are proficient in the four Vedas* the Trivedi, who know three, 
the Jethj who are wrestlers, the Dlunoja, who live at Dhinoj m the Chansma taluka and the 
Agiamsana^ who are found in Baroda and Amreli districts. The Dblnojas were tdl the last 
centurv professional thieves and murderers and their depredation* spread far and wide» 


Nagar ( 8 . 096 ) —Nngars claim to be the highest among the Brahmaii castes of Gujarat 
Afl a ruleGujaratiBiahiiiaiiadonotmten3iftrEy*bnt they have no objection to mterdine, esceept 
with those Brahmans who are conridered as degrade. But Nagars neither irLtermairy nor 
interdine with other Brahmans. They rank themaclve* abave all other Brahmans and are 
undoubtedly a shrewd and intelligent people. They have an engaging address and their 
w'omen are comely* By their tact* skill and intelligence, they always advance theuiselvcs into 
power in government service, which is their main occupation. Their motto is kodcAAi 

ane (pen, laddie and spear) which means that writing, cooking or fighting is the only 

work which a Kagar will do* 

There are several traditions current among the Nagais about their origin- One tradition 
saya that they were created to officiate at Shiva's marriage. Ajccoiding to another they were 
created to officiate at sacrifice,. A third tradition is that they are the decicend^ts of 

a Nag, who puraued by some enraged snake oharme:^* aseomed the form of a Brahman* fled to 
Vadnagar, married a Brahman girl and had several children by her, who came to be known a* 
Nagars- Vadnagar waa no doubt the place of their original settlement, and has given to them 
the name Vadnagara Nagais^ Nagar is a Sanskrit word meaning belonging to or residing in 
a Mjar or city, Nagam were probably so called either from their residence in the city or from 
their descent from the Nag tribe of people, who appear to have followed the Indo^kythian 
king Knnaksen, intermarried with local Bmhmans and settled in Vadnsgar, Even at the present 
day Nagars say that their women are Nag or Nag maidens. 

There are seven mam sub-diviaiona of Nugais—Vadnagara (2,368), Chitroda (65), 
ErashnoTa, Prashnora {157), Sathodra (223), Dungarpura and Visnagara (4,963). None of the 
divisions intermany or dine together except that food cooked by Y^dnagaras or Dungarpurasis 
eaten by all other classes except Praahnoraa* The split in the community is attributed to Shiva^s 
wrath whose temple (Hatkeahwar) was excluded from Vadnagar when the town wall was built. 
It is said that from that day Nagars conunenced leaving Vandnagar and the town now contains 
but one Yadnagara Nagar family* Another tradition attributes the Nagar migration to certain 
Nagars taking presents from Vishaldev, the Chohan king of Patau* ’When Visbaldev founded 
Visnagar, he caused a sacrifice tobeniadeat which he invited many Yadnagara Nagar Brahmans 
and offered them d<ikshiita, but they rofusetl to accept it* The king then wrote upon pieces 
of paper the grant of certain villages and wrapped them in betel leaves which the unsuspecting 
Brahmans accepted. The grantees however were excommunicated by their caste men who 
bad remained behind at Vadnagar ; whereuiMn they went and settled in the villages granted 
to them, and formed a separate caste as \iBhalnagaia Nagars. In addition to the seven main 
divisions, there is an eighth sub-d ivision of Nagars called Barad among the Y isbnagatus and Satho- 
dras. They are those who, unable to have wives from their owti cominimity, married girls 
from other castes mad lived apart. The rej^t of the sub-divisions are named after the places 
of their settlements nubsequent to the split into Vadnagaras and \ ieuagamB. The Cbitrodas take 
their name from their toWTi of Chitrod, which is believed to be near Bha\^agar, They are n amall 
body and are found in Bhftvanagar and Baroda. The Sathodraa take their name from Sathod 
a village near Dabhoi, They are found in Dabhoi* in thl$ State and in Kadiad, Ahnidabod 
and other places in British Gujarat. The Pmshnoras take their name from Pushkar near 
Ajnier and arc found mainly in Baroda district and Nathinwad. They aie vmdytis and readers 
of Puram, The Kraahnoraa take their name from Krishnar^agar or Krishuaaagar. Tliey are 
found in Gujarat. 


Of the seven diriaioMi Y'adnagam. VUnogara and SatLodm oi^ agai^i aubdirided in 
griJuufha (laymen) and Mikshda (priesfa). There are tio intfrmarriagjfs between the 
Grihaatba and Bbikahuka sectioas among the Yadnagara Nagara. 
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Among Kagans mamage b a veiy eipenaive thing. The bridegroom haa to present to 
the bride money for gold and silver omanienta and this has given rise to the proverb Rupiya 
hm ga^rdi, to maU ti'agurdi (a Nagar can many if be has a potinl of rupees). 

The V^nagara Nagats are strictly monogamous, and mawr their dmi phto,, late. U, at 
the &gc! of fifteen or even 


TapodJ^ (g,07®)_A BrahmaD caste also oontemptuotisly called Bhaida. It is found 
m all the districts of the State. Tapodhans are pujaris of Mabadev, Mata and Sliravak temples 
Thew who are not engaged in temple service are huabondmen. labourers and bricklayer. Other 
Brahmans are apt to consider them lower than themselves as they accept food and other articles 
offer^ to Mahadev and allow widow marriage. As a result, Tapodhans. who are educated 
and have become socially affluent, have begim to disconraga the remarriage of widows permitting 
It only m the case of child-widows. ® 

BURUD^^ under Depressed Claeses—Vansfoda. 


CBARAN (Hindu 2»610; Arya 1) —Found in Baroda. Mc-diaDa and Amieli districts. Accord- 
mg to a bardic account, Charens are the descendants of a son bom to an unmarried girl of the 
Dhad^ clan of the Rajputa. To tide her shame, the girl threw the boy aa soon as he was born 
tehmd a g^i (forti^). The boy was saved and caUed Gadhivi by which name Ghaians are atiU 
!™wn m Gujarat, Gujarat Charana include four distinct sactionsT^ujjar, Kachhelaor Eachh 
(^lan. ^called Phrajia or outeidere, Maru or MarwarCharan and Timer probably from Sindh 
the iac^elas are the largest division of Gujarat Charans. Besides Cutoh. they are found all 

bulk of the Charan population, both in North and Central OuTaiat 
Jtachhela Gharans are closely allied to the Eathia and the Aliira, who are their great pataona. 


CHAMADIA, CHAMAR, CHAMBKAR —See under. Depressed Classes — K b ^^l p n 
CHODHRA— See under Primitive and Forest Tribes. 


CHUNVALIA —See under Koli. 


ji **^^*1" 15,723; Jain IS; Aryn 25)— They are also called Meiai or Sui, from Sui a 

^dle. and hve chiefly m towns and large villages. They are of twelve divisions. Dhandhava Doshi 
Dungarpim Gujjar (3,545). Maru ^deshi (11). Champaneri. Chaiotaria. Kathiawa^ (46l' 
Pepavanshi, Surati (^) and Vakalia (169). none of whom either eat together or intermarry' 
The Pepavanshi or Rajkah. who are found m the Kadi and Baroda districts seem to^bedf 
^jput origin of which a trace remains in the auruamefi Chavda.Chohen.GoheLDabhi Makrana 
Pannar, Rathod, Solanki and Sonora. The Ramdeshis, who are found in the Baioda district* 
were originally Marwadi Giiaaias, Darjis hold a middle position in society. In South Gniarat 
m the absence of Brahmans, a Darji officiates at Bharvad marriage. Besides tailoring Dariia 
blow trumpets at marriage and other precessions. Nowadays they look upon this Spatiln 
as humiliating and m most places have resolved not to perform it. In religion they bebna 
to the l^havachari, Pamamipanthi, Radhavallabhi, Ramanandi. Swaini^ra>4n and 
\ allabWh)^ secta. Their widows are allowed to remar^. Husband and wife are free to dl voice 
each other in some placea, and m others like Kadi, a husband caji divorce his wife but a wife 
canuot di voree her husband. Caste disputes are settled by a few leading men at a caste meeting. 

There are a few Muslim converts from amongst Daijia.but in this eensua they were not 
compiled separately. ’ / 

CLASSK (Hiadn 20^777 * Arya 266 j Chriitian 1,719 )— Iq the body of 
the Report a stondaid list of castes defimtely known to be untouchable is given Of these the 
marginally noted castes are Gujarati speaking. The remaining uu- 
touchable castes that are recorded in the State—Burud. Holar, Mahar 
and Mang—are from the Deccan. The undcannesa which attaches 
to these castes would seem to have its origin in the type of HDocupationa 
in which they engage themselves, rather than in the character of 
these people themselves. Three causes are assigned why these caates 
first came to uudertoke their degrading duties i one is that they were 
of ahaiueful birth, children of a Brahman woman and a Sudra man. 

The second is that their race of origin is alien, the remains of a tribe 

who long refused to submit to their conquerors. The third, their own reason and 
- sameness of look, language andciifltoms. it appears to be the true i^n. 

ifl that they are fallen Rajputs, forced by the pressure of want or through misfortunes in 
wars to agrw to undertake meanest callings. Fairer, larger and leas active th a n the Bhil or 
other aboriginal, these castes are hardly to be distinguished from the lower ranks ofartLsans and 


ChAjiiu^ Kbaiu 

Tbori 

Tori 

V»nk«r lincluiiiBiz Db«L^ 
Vuaifod* 
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cultivatois, Jh^k Accent hpwe^tt distinguishes the bulk of theao people reflilily from Iiigher 
class aUhough educated amongst them in meettogs and oonfetences are now 

able to speak with the purest accent* Their houses genemlly arc in a quarter hy themeelvoa^ 
Most of these huts ate one-zoomed but- the waLEs made of mud or brick and the peaked roofs 
covered with thatch or tiles are larger and better built than those of the Haniparuj* 
Orderly and niore sober than the aboriginals^ they ore freer than these from the dread 
of witches and spirits. Thej' honour most of the Brahmanic godsp but chiefly HanumaHi 
Ganpatip Ram, and Devi, and above all they reverence the sacred basil or fiiJtfi plant 
A few among them 1>ebng to the SifcAuiinarayan and a good many to the Kabirpanthi 
sects. These are more oarefnl than the rest of their cla$s-lellows in what they eat 
and with whom they associate* As they are not allowed to enter them^ these classes 

aetdom viOTship at the regular village temples or shrines. In some hut near their dwellings 
they have an image of Hanuiuan or of Ganpati^ where on holidays they light a lamp or ofier 
flowers. In front of their houses most of thetn keep a plant of basil or tuiltif and inside some 
of them have an image of Mata, Hanuman or Ganpatj. Those who can aflord it, are fond of 
going on pilgrimage, worshipping Krishna at Dakor and Devi at Fa\iigadh and Ambaji^ 
They do not pass into the building, but standing in the portico, bow they catch a glimpse 
of the image and present a low coppers to the temple servant. 

Aterticitm amon^tfae Depretud— Compared with artisans, many of these castes devote 
themselves to a religious life. Two of the best known and most respected rdigious teachers 
of Gujarat are Bohidas the Chamar and Haridas the JDhed* These reEgions men or bhagata 
differ in the extent to which they hold themselves aloof from the ordinary duties of Efe^ Some 
of them continue with their families working for their support. Others without family ties live 
more strictly as ascetics, (>:>DtentiDg themselves with what they receive in alms, ^me are 
popular lor their knowledge of charms. But, as a rule, they claim no special power over ghosts 
and spiriti^* They are sober and strict in their lives, spending most of their time in reciting 
hymns and prayers taught them by other holy men of their ou-u class. 


Religion— Except a lialWIiisalmAn section of the scavengier or Bhangia caste, the 
rnembers of all these castes rcapect Brahmans and follow closely the ceremonies practised by the 
higher classes of Hindus. Except among Bhaugiasi, the name is given by a Hindu priest, and, 
among all of the castes, bethrothal is scaled by the red brow-mark or cA&ndh and children are 
married at any age up to sixteen. At marriages the priest chooses the locky day, the god 
Ganesh is woreliipped, the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmoric powd^, and a booth 
with a central square or dtori is built in front of the bride’s house. On Arrival the bridc'S mother 
meets the bridegroom, and, presenting him with the grain-pestlc and other articles leads him to 
his seat and places the bride opposite him, seprated only by a cloth; the priest recites vems, 
the hems of the bride and bridegroom's robes are tied^ and, together they walk three to nine 
times round the central square. 


Death ceremoni*a — When no hope of reco%"cry remains the dying is laid on a freshly 
cleaned floor and a copi>er piece or some leaves of the basil or lulsi are plac^ in his mouth* Women 
come to the house to mourn and beat the breast. The body h carried on a rough bier, the bear¬ 
er, except among the Dheds, callmg Ram Ram as they g)o. Some of them bum ■ others burv 
their dead. But all observe the regular rites on the third, fourth and twelfth days after death. 
Except the Bhangias, the people of the depressed classes have a set of Charans who visit them 
note the names of their children, and attend at maniages. Acooiding to their own story, the 
forefathers of these Bhangia Charatts failetl to pay the gOA-ernmeut demand due by certain 
Rharvads or shepherds, for whom they had stoed security, and in piuushmeut were forced to 
drink water from A Dh^a'a cup* They stLU viait Bh&rwods^ but dine with GaredoSp Dheds and 
Chamars** 


Social organisation —In every rilUge with more than one family each of these costea 
has its headman or paM, and in soci^ matters of them has its caste rules, and, according 
to the decision of the council, ™ita with fine or expulsion such offences as adultery, abortion 
and eating with or marrying persons of a lower caatc. Though the bulk of them arc poor and 
few have began to send their children to school, under British rule tho position and prospects 
of the depressed castes have much improved. The same rights are conceded to them as to 
the higher classes, and they are freed from the burden of forced laWui and from other 
indignities. Their progress has gone on remarkably in recent decades. The Chapter on 
Literacy shows the strides made hy some of these castes iu education. The last decade 
marked certain distinct stages in the development of a neiv of dignity and conscious 
ness amongst these people, 

• In XortK^rn Gujont the henelMn of Ibwe cmIm hn ttwf awjil tidfr or rnfAntr qr priacc. 




mahab 
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3M18; Chrirtiui g)-^vetigera. They ar^ an^alled 

becaiLW they split bamboos for making them into baBfcete. Thev are also called Olsana froin 
their living on ecrapmeat. They are said to be the descendants of a Biahman pa irp who tarried 
away and b^ed a dog that died m a Brahman assembly. They have for their aumames aach 
nanies as Choban, Chudasma. Dafda, Jethva, hlakvana, Solanki, Vaghek, Vadher and Vadhit'o 
which point to a Kajput origin. They have also Dhevda, Slani, Phrbiya and such othernames' 
surnames which an^ a imxture of castes. They are ecavengeis and night-md cameiB and 
are viewed with kindlier feelings than Dheds partly becaose they are more subsim-ient and also 
because the^ prince is so essentia] in rural economy. The cloth that covers the dead and the 
pot in which fire IS earned fefore the corpse are given to the Bhangis. Presents of grain, clothes 
and money are made to Bhangis on an eclipse day. as Rahu the “tormentor and eoUpser*' of 
the hun and Moon, is a and by pleasing them, he is pacified. Lite Dheds. Bhaneis 

are Hindus and honoim all Brahman divinities, .4 b they are not allowed to enter Hindu temples 
they bow to the idol from a dBtance. They are worshippers of Hamimaij. Meldi, Sikotri and 
the basil pl^t. Many Bhangis are followers of the sects of Kabtr. Ramanand and Ifanat 
Poly^y. ^vorte and widow re-mamage are allowed. A younger brother generaly marries 
the widow of hiB elder biotlwr. Pnesta of their own castes or Garodas (Dhed Brahmalns) officiate 
at all their ceremonies. They cat flesh of every kind except in Surat, where the flesh 
of a^als which die a natural death is not taken. They eat food cooked by 
Holmans, ^te disputes are settled by the headman of the cimte either alone or with the 
help of some elders. Breaches of caste ndes are punished by forbidding the offenders the use 
of water or fire, and they are re-admitted into the caste on paying a fine. There is no half-Musal- 
ruMsectiou amongst Gujarati shaking Bhangis. Deccani Bhangis have sk sections, of which 
Lai Be^ is half-Mimlim and Shaikh is completely so. The Lai Begis are a totomistic section 
who refuse to eat the flesh of a hare, because Lalbeg. their religious head or garu. was suckled 
by a female hare. The strength of Lalbegt™ is in the United Promcra, from which many 
^mig^ts have come and become later assimibted with the Gujarat Bhangb, The Guiarat 
Bhangi IS fond of pilgrimages and is deeply religioua. Besides Lai Beg. some Bhaneis pay 
rapect to other hlua^an saints. In South Gujarat, their great dav is the ehaddi%r the 
dwk nmth of Srav^n (in Aupst). The caste has given to the religious history of Hinduism 
many de\out saints like Chiko, Dhiro. Harkho, Manor, Vklo, etc, 

Bumd — fh>o under Depressed Classes — ^\'^ansfoda. 

Chamadia, ChaniBr, Cfaamhhar— Bee under Depressed Classes— Klialp^ 

Dhed— See under Depressed Classes'-Vankar. 

Ca^ (7,7«)— of the unclean castes, including Bhangis in Central Gujarat 
but Mcept Bhangis m South Gujarat. Their surnames ^Dave, Joshi and Shukal—point 
to a Brahman origin, but a few' bear Rajput Bumaincs such a.s Gohel, Pannar, etc. They keen 
ihe Brahnian fasts and holidays, understand Sanskrit and recite hymns and passaees tom the 
P«»n,. They Br.lmu.n» by Dh«U. Bb«.gfe, d-HU^VT., «“hdr 

mamaps aud deaths. As among Brahmans, a few men called Shukals act as priests of Garoda 
Thp-draw up ^d use hnro^iies Some Garodas tiU, othem weave and a few act as tailore 
and barbers to Dhcik. ^ir dead are buned and they perform thradhm. Divorce and widow 

oTZ?’ S. ‘ '* “““ 

(Hindu f Clwistiaii ffi)^The name is derived from Khat, outer skin 

They are ato known Camara or Chamadia., tom ciornw, skin. They are tanneia and 
^.^rs and are found all ov-er Gujarat. They bear Rajpntsuniamesaiid appeartobe dei^- 
daots of Rajputs, degraded for folloivmg their unclean profession. In North^Si GujaratTV 

r^h Their work is the tanning and JiiS 

of leather, the making of leather buckets, bags and ropra, and the repairing of old shoes ^ 
leather IS chiefly m^e tom the ^ of buffaloes, bullocks and coi^. With goat and sb^p 
SZwo em'fl T ^Th«>yhury their dead. Thiy eat coarse graiTbat have^J 

fndiTrt They have a headman Of itt each viUm^ 

and settle aU caste disputes by calling together five of their own body. ^ 

I>beds. The term denotes properly speaking an assembly 
k It ^ it Maraty speaking area. At least 50 secS are comprised 

m It. but they do not interm^. Some of the Mahar sections are now the broken residS 
of many former atongmal who had owned the countrv and were now deSS rtbeb 
present lowly position. Lobs. Bhois, Khalkis, etc., have much in common withKi Satre 
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like ibeii Oufarat confreres lire apart from “ caste group in the village site, but they have 
lowef grades of untouchables with whom they wU] not consort. A papular derivation of the 
term Mahar is from mohoAo ri f great eater) in support of which certain traditions exist. Accord¬ 
ing to another tradition, Mahars were originally night rovers (utfAtKAar} whom the god Brahma 
turned to men for the benefit of the whole creation, Mahars are uaually strong, tall and dark 
but with regnlar features and intelligent counteitauces. Their fitarathi is incorrect and oddir 
pronounced. Their men carry a long staBand dress in a bin cloth, blanket coat or smock witJi 
a dirty Maratha turban. The MahaTS have 53 endoganiOiiB divisions: Somavanshis being 
the most numerous and socially suprior. Their exogamous somames are based on deoaks 
(or totems) not unlike the Marathas, The remarriage of widows is pnnitted, so also is divorce. 
The caste follows the Hindu law of inheritance. Mahars profess Hioduism, of both Shaiva 
and Vaishnava forms. Many are followers of Kabir, Giri and Kath, The favourite deities 
of the JDecoani section are Bhavani, Mahadeva, Chokhoba, Dnyanoba, Kbandoba and Vithoba. 
The religions teachers and priests of the caste ore from themselves, ^rrw, sadAaks, etc. .4 
class of Mahar tftohurs (probably degraded Bbats) acta as their priests in KhanHwIi , The 
dead are geneiaUv buried. A few with means bum. Mahars are hereditary village servants 
and are authorities in all boundary mattero. Their duties are to cut fiiew^, canr letters 
sweep and dean the yards in front of the vdlagers’ houses, cany cowdung cakes to the burning 
ground and to dig graves. They are paid in cash and have a monopoly of dead village animals. 
The more akUful go in for domestic service with Europeans, a few have doup well as chauffeurs, 
and have become money lendeie or contraotois. As unskilled labourers, Mahacs have a good 
repute. The more ambitious section has taken keenly to education and have led the depressed 
e:1aases generally in agitation for greater recognition of their rights. The usual village organisa¬ 
tion of the caste is through Pandwars and Mehters who are hereditary office h o ld e rs Usually 
the most sensible son or other heir is chosen for the job. Caste disputes are settled by the men 
of the vill^e with or without the help of the headman. In some pl^ea thev have caste councib. 
Usual social penalties are expulsion, excommunication and fine 

The Mahars in the State arc mostly to be found in Baroda Gty, where there are about 
100 families. They were employed by the Mamthas in their aimiea before in Kadi and Patau. 
Some of the Mahars are still in the Hucurat Paga [Irregular Horse). Some have taken to private 
service as mahadam, groom or even chaufleur. They have a temple built for reli^ous worships. 

Mans (37)—A wandering criminal tribe, found mainly in the Baroda and Savaari 
ffistricta- They make baskets and winnowing fans. Some are nomad snake chanaere and 
jugglers. Socially they are the lowest. They never make use of a Brahman’s services nor 
pay him any respect. Among them, is a class of men called Bhats who claim to be of Bi^an 
descent and act os their priests. Except the dog, cat and ae&, thev cat all animals. The Manga 
bury the dead. A silver image of the dead is kept in the louse and in front of the iin^, every 
seven or eight days, a lamp is lighted. Some men with the title of pa/el are chosen to settle 
social disputes. A man guilty of breakii^ caste rules is fined and money spent in drink. The 
caste has two kinds of leadera; (a) religious (msAeteria) who settlg caste disputes, etc., and 
(b) tameiks who lead them in action, crimiiiaJ expeditions, etc. ’ ’ 

The tribe U described in Sanskrit literature by tbe name of Matang. It has three terri¬ 
torial divisions: (i) l^tha. (ii) Kanarese (or Madig) and fiii) Gujarat Jiang (or Mangela). 
None of the sections interdine or intermarry, ^ 


As a class. Mange are tali, dark, coarse featured, with blood shot eyes and lank and thick 
hair. Women tie the hair m the Kunbi fashion. Their hands and arma are profusely tattooed 


The caste has no leas than 25 endogamoos septs, some of which have a bastard 
fohl-armpbe) division. The Assal Mangs have the highest social rank. Remarriage of widows 
is permitted except amoBgat Poona Manga with Maiatba surnames. Polvgamv is allowed 
Maags profess Hinduism. Most of them are Sbaivus, but their favourite'iroddww i« 
and their family deities are Bahiroba, Khandoba, etc. 


Nadia (fi22)-An ” untouchable ” class, Gujarati-speaking, mostly found in the 
Cily and the Mebsona prant {Kalol teluka). Lower than Chamars or Shenvi, thev are Kfither 
than Bban^, whom they will not touch or consort with. They deal in bonea and skijw of 
dead animals (pairiculariy horecs in cities or towns where they dwell), Alsotiiey are rag nickera 
aud disposere of discarded glass. They are quite distinct from other untouchables and many 
amongrt themselves. They eat food from the hands of all other untoucbables except tbe Bhamris^ 
They bury their dead and allow remarriage of widows. Garodos serve aa their pneats on suonlv 
■of food froiQ th«m. ^ 


82).-.^ i^led Sindbva from plaiting the leaves of 
or wild date and Ttrgar from making (tr or arrows. They Kear sneh Rajput 


VAifl'KAR 
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immm aa Rathod^ Solaokij Va^bela and Mnlcvaita^ Most of thtm e&m their liTelihcxK] 
making mats fuid brooma from date treea and rppo$ of bhendi fibre. A few serve «mi 
village servants, rhey rank between Dhedn and Bhangis. Dhede do not toucb them and they 
do not toueh Bhnogis, Their prioffte are Garodag. Their food is coaiae gram, but they also 
eat flesh when they cm get it They are Bijmaigi, Ramanandi and worahipperB of Ramde 
Pit and Bhitdi Maia, They obserpe the ordinary Hindu fasts and feaata, but the foUowera of 
Ranide Pir fast On new moon days and do not work on Fridays. Some of them go on pilgrimage 
to Ambalip Bebchnrajh Baker and Bwarka. They do not enter the temple^ but worabip standing 
near the door. Among them divorce and widow-marriage arc aHowed, The widow of a 
man mamiis his younger brother. Social disputes ate settled by a few of the etderg. 

Tboii (56)—A wandering tribe living upon the sale of Aa/n&sirof (wooden plates}^ 
fAatva (wooden laddies) and plaited reed baskets. They are divided into Gaiasia and Afakwaua 
who differ in no way except that intermarriage k not allowed. They appear partly at least 
to bo of Rajput descent, but are looked upon as untouchable like Dhedsp etc. They are reputed 
to be cattleliftera. Their beadqnarteiB are in Kapadvanj under Kaiia and Mandva near Chandod^ 
where they stay during the monsoon. During the rest of the year they travel from place to 
place in bands of ten to fifteen for the sale of their wares. Their home language ia Gujarati 
hut they understand Hindustani also. All social disputes are settled by a panch whose deckion 
is final. Widow marriage is allowed. Those dying of small-pox or without ever having 
email-pox, are buried. AH others ^ burnt. Flesh of any kind except pork and beef is eaten. 
Brahmans arc not employed. 

Turl (Himlii 1,711 ; Cbrivtiaii 2Z^—A caste found chiefly in the Kadi district. They 
take their name from tur (drum). They are said to be the descendants of a Bhangi and a MuaaEman 
dancing girl. According to their own story they are the descedanta of a Bhat. They are 
probably degraded Rafputs as atitojig their surnames are Dabhi^ Makvana and Parmar. In 
appearance, drese and language, they do not difier from Vaakare. In position they rank 
between Bhede and Bhangia. Besides grain of all kinds, they eat fish and flesh of animals 
that die a natural death. They eat the flesh of goats, sheep, fowls, deer, bears, bares and por¬ 
cupines, but do not eat do^, eats, horses, asses, jackab, camels, cows* vultures, owls, serpents, 
cranes, or iguniw. They cultivate during the rains and wander about in the Mr season playing 
on trtf and singiug ta]^, half-prose, half-verao to the aocompanimeut of a sfirangi^ Widow 
remarri^ and diTroree are allowed. The younger brother of the d&^aacd husband has the 
first claim to hia widow. The dead are buried. They have a headman who with the majority 
of tlie men present at a caste meeting, settles all disputes. Breaches of caste rules are punished 
with fines which are spent in caste feaat^n 

Itispite of their deg^ed position they have still retained tracee of their haidic origin, 
in that they am the custodians of the Vankara" and Garodas^ genealogies (t^Aiixindia). 

Va^ar (Dbcd) (l^dqlQ?^; Atya 266 j QuittUn l^tSj^Said to be the deacendanta 
of Ksbatriyas^ who during Parshuram's perse¬ 
cution^ passed theiuaclve^ of as belonging to 
the impure castes. Cha^'da, Chohan, Chudasiua, 

Dabhi, Gohel, Makvana, Parmar, Rathod, 

Solanki, Vaghela and other aumanies which 
they have, show that they must hav'e Rajput 
blo^ in them. 

Dhed.s from lilan^'ad are called Marvadi 
or iluni and those from the Konkan and the 
Deccan are called Mahar. Besides these, 
there ate ten local divisiorts named either 
from the tract of the country in which they 
live or from their caUitigs, Patania (of Patau), 

Bhalia (of Cain bay), Charotariji or Talabda (of 
Pctlad and Kaira), ChorasSa or Mahikantlua 
{of Baroda and Mahikautha), Kahauamia (of 
Kahnam tiact in Baioda and Broach) and 
Surtis {of Surat) are the six place names. 

Hadlas {bonemeu)- if eg wans {rain-men) and 
Vankars (weavers) are the three craft name^. 

Only one, Gujjar, la race-name and is adopted 
by the Dheds of Brosch. None of these ^vi¬ 
sions intermany but all except the Mams 
dine with each other. They live chieflv on 
grains, but have no scruple about eating flesh. 
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They haFet^ii(^wnprieats callrf Gsro^, They worehip Qaivpaii and J/aJa. JIany 

belong to Bijmargi, Ramanandi, Kabirpanthi and Swaminarayan Some of them have 

r^irently embraced Chnfltiamty. Polygamy^ divorce aiid widow lemairnage are allowed^ The 
widow of a man generally marries lus younger brother. Except a few, who aro well-to-do Dheds 
b^t^ir dead. Death pollution is observed for 11 days. Shadha ceremony is performed by 
the chief mouraeron the twelfth day or four days from the tenth to the thirteeath. Dheds believe 
that a high future is in store for their tribe. A king will marr\' a Dhed woman and will raieo 
the whole casto to the position of Bralmftns, Each village hiw ita headman called Mthmr in 
North Gujarat^ and Paid in South Gujarat. ,-Uong \vith three or four other membore of the 
c^tOp he ^ttles all caste and other social <liaputes, Dheds are strict in puai^hing faieachea 
of caste rules and show more respect than other artisaa castes to the opinion of theif headmare 

La^ numbers of Vankap have gone over to Chriatianity. 1,519 Indian Christiana 
owned to being Vankars (Dheds) in this censu^^ 

Vantfoda-Found in the Baroda City. So called from their occupation of BpIittinK 
bambow and making baaketa, diiks, ete. They are aUo called Ghancha. The Deocani section 
of bamboo splitters is known as Buntd. Together the two sections numbered 478 in this oensua. 

DESHASHTHA— See under Brahman. 

DESHAVAL or DISAVAL-See under Vania. 

DHANKA— See under Primitive and Forest Tribes. 

DHED^Sec under Depressed classes—Vankar, 


DHBWAR ( 167 )— Dcocanj fishermen who settled in South Gujarat, They have the 
pmulmr North Konkan custom of naming their children from the week-day of theii birth e a 
MangU [bora on Tuesday). Budhlo (bom on Wednesday), etc. A Brahman officiates at'th™ 


DHODIA— Sec under Primitive and Forest Tribes. 

DUBLA —See under Primitive and Forest Tribes, 

FAKIR —See under Ajjcetics^C. Muslim. 

GAMATADA ( „ ^ . 

CamIT ) Primitive and Forest Tribes. 


^#* 1 , the mythological musician 

of the They are found m Kadi and Baroda pram. They have entered the n«,yincto 

from the north and !»y that they were ongmaDy Cbltroda Nagar Brahmans. IWs of a 
northern ongip remain m the men’s long and flowingturbims and in the coverlets with which the 
themselves when they go out of doors. They play on various musical imrtnrments 
accompany dancmg girts m all their performances, They wear the Brabmanic thread and 
th^ pn^a are Aodich Brahma™. They are vegrtarians. Divorce and widow marriage are 
not allowed, bat owing to the sm^ess of their number, marrioge among the children of brothers 
Bistem IS allowed and practised. Some of them are Shaiva and others Vakhnav Thev 
^ disputes are settled at a mass meeting of the male membere 


Mttsaliw Gaadhrap*— Musalnian Gandhraps number 617, Thev are moAtto 
found m the Patau mal^ (Baliaam village). These converts are Sunni in illigion In thi 
dry season, they move about the country and in the rainy months, return to „-j 

A ,^ Ji 

m their own caste. They seek wives from among the poor Musalmans and somofim.. 

The parents live on their daughter’s earnings. They have a union and a heailman and duriM 
the ramy season generally meet together at marriages. ” during 

Jasari —An allied caste to these—Hindu in leligion_a smalt i 

Jagart (17 ipales and 15 females) found In Horij taluka. The caste is nrofes^l A*” ffa 
to laostitution without ^rve. ^ (Jandhraps at least have the excuse of in 
^ soon as a female child k bom, if she happens to be good looking she is destined 
are h nm-et betrelliri, bm wteo jirii .bout Uv«h ofi» ,be 
A. hoiuri. fo.ud«.a .ftor, . »gul« ««u,™r ,r uiufridliriE. 

G«ie.h, Mugs appiopnat. to the occuiou sang by woiueu foi four to oiahl dam ts 
Btab^ ,bo pari.™, d., ritM duly jota tb. obild to th^ .TO.d'^For’ 
bed^d ,up.„ ,p,„t by th,U.r tbo brida «u 
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ftUuwed to ply her trade openly with the approval of her cldere. But before the fo rmal 
Miwnony of the awoid mamage happena, the girl is offered also the option of being ebosen by 
anyone belonging to any Hindu ca^, except the depressed, who is prepared to oontribute 
towards the wedding espeiises, as bis partner. No formal marriage ha ppen^ but the partner 
so chosen has to live with her in her father's home (somewhat like the Khattdadiya of mil 
work for her and pay for her living, without any legal right as a husband. Bat he is 
fM to leave her whenever willa, although she is not free to accompany him. Even while 
this man continues to five with her, she is free to continue her trade as a prostitute ; and her 
earnings go to the upkeep of the whole household, including her father's. Verv few fathers 
dare to keep their good, looking ifoughteru from tliis calling. Other daughtera, ’ less favoured 
take to the usual course of marriage. The caste lives mainly on prostitution of ita girls, hut a 
few Jagaris have taken to agrictUture. The caste is found also in Palanpur agency, and then 
Thar Farkar district in Sind and numbers over a hundred and fifh' families all told. 

GARODA —See under Depressed Classes. 

GEDIA— Se*! under Koli. 

GHANtfil (Hindu 14,300 j Miulmi 7,426) ^^Jilmen, found chiefly in towns and large 
vrllngra. They arc of 8 divisions :—Ahmedabadi (652), Champaneiia (145), Modh {8fl09) 
(l€8), Sidbpuria (164), Surati (58), Khambhati (6) and Pancholi {210). TheV have’ 
fejput tribal surnames such as Oohd, Jhala, Parmar and Solanki. Of the eight divisions 
the Modbs and Sidhpurlas rank highest, the other divisions eating food cookctl by them, while 
they do not eat food cooked by the other six, None of the eight divisions intermarry. Though 
they hold almost as good a position as BhavBam and Sutmfs, the common Gujarati e.rpres^n 
Ghancbt-Gola is used in the sense of Iotbt caate Hindus, just as Brahman-Vania is used for high 
caste Hindus. Ghanchis are fairly religious and belong to Kabirpanthl, ftamanandi, Swnminara- 
yan, and Vallabliachan sects. They are also great worabippere of the Kat&a and Bahuchsra 
Matas, Marnage ceremonies do not differ from those performed bv Kanbis, except in the 
fact that Hanuman is worshipped by the bride and bridegroom immediately after marriaoe 
Polygamy and widow remarriage arc allowed, but divorce is rarely granted. ‘ The wldow^ a 
man sometimes marries his younger brother. Each sub-caste luis ite own headman who settles 
caste disputes at a meeting of ail the men of the caste. Tfic Hindu Ghandiis have advanced 
rapidly m ekmeniary education. Some of the Modh Ghanchis are now putting forward daiins 
to be treated as Vanias and a few also returned themselves as V^antaa in this oeusus. 

The MusaLamn section of Ghanchis are also called Ghandu-Vohra. Tbev are the 
descendants of Hindus of the Pinjara and Ghanohi castes. In their homes, thev'speak the 
Gujarati language. Their females dress like Hindu and have such Hindu names'os Dhanbai 
Jivi, Mtt^or etc. Males put on Hindu-like turbans. At marriage, their women go singing 
like the Hmdtis with the bridegrooms to the bride’s Louse, and in their feasts they have 
dishes of tadu, kansar, etc. At death women wail and beat the breaiit. They are Sunni in 
faith. They many only among themselves and the Pinjaras. Thev Lave a hmal with a 
headman chosen by the members. ' ^ 


COLA (6^09)— Rice pounders, found in most of the towns. According to their story 
they were originally Rajputs of Chitor in Mewad who calleil themselves slaves or gotas to protect 
themselves from the persecution of Parahuram. In token of Rajput strain, the word Jfono is 
added to the name Gola. Their tribal suniames ere Chohan, Chodhavada. Daladia 
Divadia, Hirvana, ha^ia, Manhora, Nagaretha, Panchshahdia, Pat, Pannar, Pasia, Samalia' 
Sitpnn, ^Innki Tafcona, Vaghela, Vaghmar, Varaskia and Vchiriji. Thev eat besides coarse 
food-grams, fish, fowl and the flesh of the goat, doer, Iiare and aritelope. They drink 
Uquor to especiaUy at their feasts and caste dinners. TWs leads to abusing 

CMh other and sometimes coming to blows, and has passed into a proverb. A quarrel ending in 
abuse mth a wrtam amount of gentle slappmg is called i^ain hmi or gola brawl. When em¬ 
ployed m pounding rice, they have to be doscly wutchedaathey frequently cany rice away. Some 
Golas have pvon up n^pounding and work as sawyers, yniwMfiw to grocers and cloth-dealers as 
01 aaJt and earners of goods either on thdr Bboidders or on donkey-back. The Gola ia 
held in little resprot, A slovenly Vania is culled a Gola in contempt. The Golas and Gbanclus 
the II rat on the other side of the bontitUry line between high and hw caste Hindus As a 
class t^y are religious and ore either Bijpanthi, Kablipauthi, Ramanandi or Swaminlra'van 
homo t^lodg to the Pirauu sect, who, while they worship their soiutV tomb, also respect Hindu 
gods. Marriages are not allowed among near relations or Ix tween people bearing the same sur- 
n&mt. Ex^pt that they are less detaibd, their marriage ceremonies do not differ from those 
perfonned by Kanbis. W idow remarriage ia attowed—the widow sometimes marrying a youneer 
brotner of her deceased husband. Caste disputes are settled by a headman with tba help of five 
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GOSADf —Se6 tmdeT Aseptics—Hindu. 

GUGLI— See imdpr Br&bman. 

HOLAR —See under Depreas^jd Classes, ^ 

JAMBU —See under Brahnian* 

KACHHIA (Hindu 8,143 i Jam 11)— The cast* ol market growers^ fram ia^cAAu* a 
table garden. They are said to be originally Kanbi or Koli eultivatora who took to the growing 
of garden produce and formed a separate caate^ They are of three diviaions in North Oujarat 
and lour di^dasiona in South Gujarat. The three North Gu|arftt divisions are Ajvalia, the most 
nnmerctis section in the State, Andharla and Kliambhati of which the Andharbs are the lowest 
in social rank. Ajvalia and Khambhat! eat together, but do not intermarry^ The four South 
Gujarat di™ions are Ahmedabadi, Ehambhai, Khatri and Mali, of which Ahmedabadi rank 
the highest. The four diviaious neitheT eat together nor mtenuArry,. In addition to growing 
garden produce, Knclihias are also bricklayet^, hand-loom weaTers^ carpenters^ sawyers and shop¬ 
keepers. In reh^oQ^ they are Bijpanthi, SwaminaraTAn or V'allabhachari. The Andharia 
and Khatri Kachchias are like the l^tia Kambb, followers of Imam Shah and observe half- 
IDndu, half-Mahoniednn rites. They fast on Eamjan and visit Pimna instead ol Hindu 
placet of pilgrimage. Children are married befoi^ they are ten }nears old, Marriagie 
ceremonies do not difier from those of Lewa Kanbls. Marriages are not allowed among 
relations on father's or mother's side. Widow marriage and divorce are allowed. The dead 
are burnt and sAradAa ceremonies are performed* They have a pafel who settles caate disputes 
Id a mcetmg of the caste. 

KAD WA PAi'lDAR (Hlndy 219^088 1 Jain 21; Ary a 54) — A caste of cidti vatom. They 
are found in all the districtfl of the State but are most numerous in the Mehsana district^ which 
is their original home. They dine but do not intermarry with Lewn Patidara. About their 
origin it b said that when Shankar went to perform austerities on Mount Kailasa, his consort 
Pamtti to begui le the tedium of solitude^ thought of creatii^some human boings* She thereupon 
created 52 males and females from the perspiration on her waist, Shiva being apprbed of thb 
by the sage Narad, returned from Kailasa and seeing thcf^ human beings enquir^ of Parrati 
05 to how they came to be there. She told Lko plainly what ahs had done. This pleased Shiva 
so much that he allo wed these beings to ^ to the earth and settle there under the name of Kad wa, 
as they had been created from the perspiration of the ked of waist. At the same time he gave 
them (grain) bij (seeds) to maintain themselves; and so they eame to be culled Kudwa 
Kanbis. There is a tem^e of their patron goddess Z/inta ut Unjha in the Mebsana dbirict, 
A curious munioge cuatom previuls among the Kadwa Kanbb. Once in every 9, 10 or 11 
years, priests and astrologers connected with the temple of Ifmia Mata, fisc a day on which 
nrarriagea take place in the whole caste. Children about a year old and oven unborn children 
are married. In the latter case the pregnant wom^n ^nlk round the thori on an undemtanding 
that^ if their chiklfen are a boy and a girk the couple wiU marry. Ifusuituhlo husband cannot 
be secured for a girl, she is married to a hunch of fioweis. Theflowers are afterwards thrown into 
a well or a river, and the girl, now a widow, can at any time be married accoiding to the simple 
no/ra form. Bomctitnes a married man b inducied, for a money coneidenition, to go through 
the form of marriage with a girl, and to divorce her as soon as the ceremony ia over. The girl 
cun then be marri^ according to the mtm form. Widows marry, hut not necessarily to the 
brother of the deoeused husband. A husband cun divorce his wife^ but a wife cannot divorce 
her husband without his consent or after fihe haa become a mother. Certain familiea of good 
birth hold the position of shethiti or per/d, which is a hereditary distinction and manage the affairs 
ol the caste* For the betterment of the caste, a reform movement under the leadership of the 
enlightened Patdi chief started nearly 20 years ago* Their mum efiorta were at fir^t directed 
in the first place to abolish their m marriage system, and secondly to spread education 
amongst the people* In the first matter, the State helped them by their legislation preventing 
child-marraige, so much so that these Umia Mata unions, so it is reported, are now limited 
to a minority of the community. The Kadwa Paridar Kelvani Uttejak Mandal has been 
established lor the last ten years at Kadi and has to its credit a number of useful activitiea some 
of which have been already detailed in the chapter. 

KANBI— Roe under respective titles—Lewa and Kadwa Patidara, 

KANSARA (Hindu 2,038 \ Jain 1; Ary* IM)— Coppeismitbs deriving their names from 
Kansu (bell-metal)* They are found in most of the large towns except Sidhpur in the Mehsana 
district, where there are no coppersmiths* The sayiiig ia “ Copper wiU not melt in Sidhpur*” 
They say that their original home was Pavaghad, twenty-nine miles east of Baioda. According 
to their etoty, five bmthets lived at Favaghod and were warm devotees of Kalika Mata^ whom 
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they worshipped by befttmg beU-meU] symbola. The gpddeaa so pJeaa^ with their devotion 
tfaAt she told them to make a Hving by beating” metoJ. beating biraas they advanced 

to making brass, copper and belUmetal vessels. Thdr ffuraames are Bagaya, Barme^, Bbatti 
Gohel, Karkasaiiya, Parmar and Solanki. The tribal samamea of Bbatti, Gohd and Parmar 
show that Kansatas have some fltram of Rajput blood, Kansaias belong to five divisions :— 
Champaneri^ Maru^ Sbihora, AJmedabadi and Visnagara of whom the lastnamed are the moiit 
tinmeious. None of the five divisions eat together or intermarry. Of the five divisions 
the Maru or Marwari wear the sacred thread. In their look, dre^ and speech, Kansaras do 
not difier from Vanias and Kaabis, Kansaraa hold a rG^table poaition like Vanias and c^ll 
thcmselvM Mahajan. In reUgion they are Bamanandi, Shaiva and Vallabhachari, but hold 
theiT famdy ^desa Kalika Mata in high reverent. Their great hobday h the bright ninth 
of Aso, on which day they perform in some of their settlements a sacrifice and at midnight dance 
and leap, holding a wreath of karem (oleander) flowers in one hand and a lighted torch in the 
other, and shouting Palai! Palai I PaM | One of the revellers, inspired by the goddess, professes 
to out off his tongue with a sword. They visit the shrines of Ambaji, Beeharaji and Ealika. 
Their priests belong to many divisions of Brahmans—Audich, Mewada, Shrigod and Shrimali. 
Except amo^ Yisansgaras. widow remarriage is allowed. They have thdr own trade guild] 
In South Gujarat, an outsider who sets up a coppeismith^a shop, pays Rs. 7 to the guild furJ, 
Rs, 11 If if he starts a pedlar s business and Rs. 150 if he wishes to work in brass. 


KAPOL— See under Vania. 


KARADIA (^745)— A caate of semi-Rajput cultivators found in the Kodinar tatuka 
of the Amreii district. 


They are said to be 
originally Bajputs, and 
have such sumamea as 
Zala, Taghela, Ratbodi 
Chohan, Parmar, Jadhav, 
etc. They have acquired 
their present name from 
their having paid kar or 
taxes to Govemment. 
They are agrtculturists. 
Their females appear in 
public. They dioo with 
Rajputs but marry 
among themselves. 
Widow marriage is 
allowed. 

KARHADA See 

under Brahmau. 

KA5BATI (2,852) 

Literally dwellers in 
towns. Some of them 
are the descendants of 
Baiooh or Pathan merce¬ 
naries and othera of 
Rajput converts. Their 
home language is Urdu 
mixed with Gujarati or 
Urdu only. Some of 
them hold grants of laud 
and the rest are agri* 
cuiturists Of employed in 
government service as 
sepoys, police constables, 
etc. Their women do 
not appear in pnblic. 
They are Sunni m faith. 
The males have Pathan 
names as Jafarkhan, 
Sirdarkhan i and the 
females have such names 
as Laduibibi or Dulabibh 
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They give their d&ughters only to Mu^lmanA but occasionAlly marry Hmidii wivea of the 
Rajput or Koli caaten At Buoh marHagej^ the bride’s friends occadoiLally in a Brahman. 
In other caae^ the ceremony k entirely jUnsfllm&tt. They have no headman and do not form 
a distinet community. 







KATHl (3^)— A ourioits md interesting race found in tCatbiawad. The eradb of 
thiB race is nnhno'n'ni but it appeaia to have come ffom Central Asia, driven by the tide of 

Uahomedan invaaion, through Sindh and Cnteh 
in the 14th century. A party of themk under 
the leadership of Umro, came to Bhank, ruled 
by a VaU Rajput. Umrobad a beautiful daughter 
named Umaibai with whom the Bhant chieftain 
Dhan Yala fell in love. Uoiro agreed to many 
her with him on the condition that they shotdd 
eat together. To this Dhan agreed^ but his 
brethren considering him degraded, drove him 
out. He became the leader of the Kathk^ and 
bad by her three sons, VaU, Khuman and 
Khachar, whose descendanla bear their names 
and are oozislderod the three noble tribes of 
KathU They are called whUe the 

descendants of the origmal Kathis are called 
Av^Hia^ or inferior. Kathis worship the Sun 
and use It aa a symbol on all their doenmente. 
Owing to contact with Hindus, they woishJp 
Hindu gods and respect Brabmana. At funeral 
ceremouies, instead of feeding crowa^ they feed 
plovere and have a strong friendly feeling for theiu ^ 
They have adopted the Hindu feeling about the 
soci^ncss of the cow. They eat food cooked by 
any Hiitda e^Lcept the unclean ones and drink 
liquor. Widow marriage is allowed, but b seldom 
practised, except in the cose of the deceased 
hufibaud having a younger brether. In such a 
case, the rule b peremptoiy that be should 
KmIM marry with hb widow. They do not observe 

s\Uak like Hindus. 
Similarly women are 
not segregated as among 
the Hmdua at particular 
seazioos. 


KATflODlA^See 

under Primitive and 
Forest Tribes. 


KHADAYATA-See 

under Vania. 


KHALPA^Seo 
under Depress^ Claaaes. 


Umac of ft KAdu; Exieficrr 


KHAOT (itt?)- 

A caste intermediate 
between the Rajput and 
the Koli, found mostly 
in Mehsana and Atnreh 
prantA, The term 
tueaus a borderer. As 
their name implies, they 

are a wild and high spirited tribe. They resent the noiuo of Koli applied to them, but in appear¬ 
ance, they differ little from Bhib. Their chiefs who ara known as Mers are descended from a 
Bhati Rajput. Their moat famous leader was Jeaa, who helped Emperor Mahnimad TagbLak 
in the conquest of Junapdh from Rakhengar. The Khanta owe their ascendancy in 
Sorath to thb help as they got Gimar and £4 viUogea in fiilkha Choviahi as a reward. Their 
chiefs are good looking having intermamed Gohets and Jhalas. They are giving up their 
criminal propensities and settliug down to agriculture. Except the cow, they eat all animab 
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iocludmg thfl pig. They practise dijfar nmrriage of the wkLow with her Ute 

husi»jid"ft yoianger bmtbef. 


KHEDAWAL— under Brahmaa^ 

KHOJA (2,1S7)— Literally meanmg ^^boDOurable converts" are the descendanta of Luhanas 
who were converted to Islam by the preachbig of a Shiah preacher called NnrSatagui or Kur-nd- 
Din in the 12th century. Nur Satagur is said to have made a tioxnber of converts in Qujaiat 
by ordermg the idols of a Hindu temple to speak and bear teatimony to the troth of his miasion. 
In addition to ^opting the name of Nur ^tagur (teacher of pure light)^ be pr^tbed the 
Hindu abstraction or which shows the procoas by tvhicb the firat lamalia preachers 

succeeded in oonvcrtmg the Hindus, TheLuhanas were the first to be converted^ and they who 
were Kshatrivas were called Khavaja (lord) after their conversion, A late element 
of strength in the Kfaoja commnnity was the coversion of a race of Sun worshippers 
called Cbak and other tribes in the Punjab and Kashmir, One of Niir Satagui^s successors 
Rande, originally a Tuwar Rajput^ sowed the seed of Ismalia faith in Cufeh and KathiawHd. 
On their first settlement in the towns of Gujarat, the Khojas were parched graia-sellera* fuel 
sellers and bricklayers. They now enjoy powerful position in all the trades. They are scat¬ 
tered all over Gujarat and are to bo found in all important trade centres within and outside of 
India. Khojas have many observanees and customs differing from those of regular Mn^salmans. 
They obser^'^e the cAAo/At or sbrth day ceremony after bhth- Their marriage keeps a relic of 
the marriage by purchase* which they believe once obtained among them. The father of the 
bridegroom pays Rs, 5i to the father of the bride which he hands over to the jhnwi/. Like 
Hindua^ they follow the Hindu law of Liiherilance. The religion of the Khojas is Shiah Ismail- 
lam/^ In order to presoat the Ismalia faith in an imiituxg form to the Shakii worshipping 
Luhanas, the first IsmaLia^inissiotiary made some modifications in its doctrines. The JUdAdi or 
iinrevealed Imam of Alamut was preached to the Shaktipanthis as they looked for the tenth 
incamatioOi the Niialanii or stainless avatar. The five Pandavas were the first five Ismalia 
pontiffs. The first Ismalia miBsionary Nur Satagnr (A.D. 1161) was the inearDation of Brahma 
that appeared on earth next after Buddha. Among the ^latapanthis* each of the fom: yuiTU# 
has its own preacher or hh^tia. The first epoch is assigned to Shakia Pmlhad* to the secondj 
Hariflchandra and to the third* tlddhisthir. Instead of the fourth Balfbhadra, Pir Sadmddin^ 
the third Khoje missionary* added his oivn name. The four sacrifices of the four yugai were 
confirmed^ as were also confirmed the Ghat^Path Mantm or prayer and ritual of the Sbaktt- 
pan this. Instead of Shakthipanth* Sadrnddin adopted the name of Batpanth or ‘ ^ True Doctrine' * 
for ^ now faith. Sadruddm waa not connected w'jth the family of Aga Khan, the present 
leli^ous head of the Khoja community by lineal descent, but is alleged to have been a disciple 
of his ancestor Shah Narir. He said to Shah ffarir that on his return to India, he would declare 
Haxarat Aii, the first Imam, to be Nikalanii or the tenth amtar and Shah Nazir hia descendant. 
When Aga EhanV ancestors came and settled in India, the Khojas transferred their allegiance 
to them, they being believed to be the proper religious heads of their community and discaidod 
the descendants of Saiyad Sadruddin Bhah. Originally the Khojas were a single body. But 
for about twenty years, they have split up into two factions called Panjaibbai and Pirai. 
The Panjaibhai section is the most orthodox body and look upon Aga Khan as the repreaentiitive 
of the Prophet or the mcamation of God himBelf, The Pirai* which is a very small division, 
consider Aga Khan merely a pir or rdigious head of their oommimity and nothing more. A 
Khoja 1^ to pay his Imam the dassoniA or tithe and the peimdh, a smaller contribution and 
about Bixteen other minor contributions, varying from a few annas to Rs. 1*000. Besides this 
when preased for money the Imam sends the jAcrff demanding an extraordinary levy of the 
das9<mth and p^ondA. The regular dasAonih^ tenth part of mcome, is levied on each new moon 
day^ each Khoja dropping in the jAofi, kept in the jarnttuMajia for the purpose* as much as 
he is inctined 1o pay. 

KOKNA— See under Primitive and Forest Tribes. 

KOLGHA“See under Primitive and Forest Tribes. 

KOU-A term Appti^ loosely to tribes th&t differ widely from each other. Borne writera 
spwk of them as ftboriginals of the plain or cirilized Bhils; othota find them so little unlike 
Rajputs as to lead to the oonclusbn that Kolis and Rajputs are in the main of the 
stock. Bhils and Kolis of Eastern Crujaiat are as hard to distinguish as are the Kolis and 
Rajpute of Western Gujarat, According to the author of the “Bombay Gazetteer** volume 
on Gujarat Population, the explanation of this difference seems to be that the Mihitaa or 
Gujjais, coming into Gujarat from the west, north-west and north-east, found the 
plam country held by Bhils. In central parts, the new comers ao dom bated the earlier race 
that the result was a Koli hardly to be known a jRajput. In the eastern parte, on the other 
hand, the new comer's element was small and hitennucture produced a Koli or half-blood who 
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CAD hardly be tnawn from a Bhll. jBimilarty the Kolia ui the south had a later elemeot so weak 
as to have but little alfeoted the Dubla, Dhodia and other stocks with whom it mixed. Again 
Ui tbe north and west, when the struggles with the Musalmans set in,new comers, classed under 
the general head of Bajputs, joining with the earlier settlementA of Kotia« were in some cases 
absorbed by them and in others succeeded in raising the Kolia to their own level. Even now 
intermarriage goes on between the daughters of Talbadn Kolia and the sons of Bajpute 
and the distinction between a Bajput and a KoU Is one of rank than of race. In view of 
this reason and also because of the fact that the tertu "KoU" ia of very indeterminate s ign? - 
fication, loosely including widely dissimilar castes and tribes, merely because of their supers 
ficial resemblance in status and eceapation, it has been detemiincd in this census to limi t its 
application to tribes who are content to be included in it, and to show other castes like Tabbda, 
Khant, Makwana and Baria separately as distinct entities, eapecially as these represent un¬ 
doubtedly the KoU aristocracy ia Qujarat. Talabda is undoubtedly the highest in rank. 
Khant and Baria have obvious Bajput afhuities. Tbe highest families in the social sense 
prohibit widow remarriage in imitation of the Hajputa; and the same is true of the Kbants 
and Barias hi tbe north of Central Gujarat and of the PateUas of the Fanch Afabala and Rewa 
Kantha. Tbe above named castes have given brides to Rajputs, and failing them, to Mnlpjaalam 
husbands. In Central Gujarat, all except Fatanwadias ace ^own as “Dliaralaa,"—a term which 
includes Khant and Baria, but is more applicable to Talabdas. Over the border of the Sabaimati 
towards the east of North Gujarat, the term DliaraJa Is unknown and the Koli aristocracy is 
represented by the KoIl Pateha and Talabda, while the Thakatda or Fagi, holding a distinctly 
inferior position, proclaims his baser blood in every line of his features. The ** Thakarda ” 
or more properly " Tbakoce ” name is also appropriated by the higher amongst the 

Chanvalias (f.v.j. Other place names include BhaUa (belonging to the Bhal country, west 
of Charotar), 

Unite of Exogamofu group* —Exogamous groups have been reported from Palanpur, 
Mahi Kantha, the Panch Jlahals and Cutch, but it ia doubtful whether marriages ace regulated 
in practice by a consideratlen of these clan or family names, and careful enquiry has diaclosed 
tlmt the important gmnp with most Kolia of the present day is the village. In no is marriage 
within the village permitted and in some cases, a regular cycle of villages has been found to 
exist, brides being given from village A to village B, from idll^ B to viUagc C and so on. 

Interrelaticiii ef c^esin Kdi group— These classes, Talabda, Baria, Cbtinvalia, 
Patanwadia, etc. are distinct and, as a rule, do not mtertnarty. Each class is divided into a 
number of sub-divisions or famibea and membeis of the same sub-division or family do not 
intermarry, Kolis used to live as robbers. Though they have now taken to husbandry and 
other c^in^, the love of thieving has not disappeared and they contribute the laigeat n^ber 
of convicts in the State Jails. As hushandmea, they are inferior only to Kaobis. Kolia eat 
fish and flesh, but owing to poverty they are generaily vegetarians. They worship all Hindu 
gods and godde^, but specially Kfutdinaf, Mchdi and Peroi Malas. The Mahikauthn Kolis 
regard the Main river as their family goddess. Pome Kolis in the Navsari ialuka are Matia, 
f.ci. followers of the Biana sect. Many Kolis are foUoweis of Bijpanth and some follow the 
Swaminaiayan, Kabir and Ramsanehi sects. At the beguming of the present century, the 
Swaminoiayau Achaiyas arc said to have reclaimed manyEolis from lives of violence and crime. 
In recent years a Koli gunt called Daduram acquired great respect. Brahmans are respected 
by them and also used as priesta; their priests mostly belong to Shrimali or Audich castes 
of Brahmans. Kolis are superstitious and have a firm belief in spirits and spirit possession. 
They employ a bkuw to exorcise spirit*. 

Boys and girls are married after their twelfth year. The Rajput practice of marrying 
out of the clan is closely followed. Polygamy axtd widow marriage arc allowed. Inference 
is given by a widow to her deceased husband’s yotin^r brother . A Koli can divoioe lus wife 
merely by a formal declaration to that effect in writing. A Koli woman can also abandon her 
husband, hut in that case, she must return the po^ or dowry settled on her at the time of 
marline. .4s a rule, Kolis bum their dead, but children under eighteen months are buried. AU 
questions relating to marriage are settled by a jattch or oommltteo of Cretans or 1<»ad'e ra of 
the caste. 

Chunvalia (S^BSj-A caste of Kolis. They take their name from Chunval a 
tract of country near Kadi, bo called from its originally containing cAtmiohs or 44 villa^ 
They are mostly found in the Mehsana district. Fifty years ago, they were the terror of N^h 
Gujarat. Led by their chiefs or rAoiordiw of partly Bajput descent, they bved in villages 
protected by impassable thorn fences and levied coatributions from the dUtricte round, 
if refused, regular night attacks and dividing the booty according to recognised rdes, under 
which live-stock and coin belonged to the chief, and doth, grain and such articles belonged to 
the captors. There are still among them m en of crim inal habits, but as a class they have Mttled 
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» cuttivBtor^ and labouiiers. Tliey have twenty-one principal aub-divulone: Abssania, 
Adhgama. Baroga, Basiikia, Dabhi, DJmmodia, Dhondhulcia, Gohel, JandnrU, Jlenjuwadia, 
Kanaja Lilapara, Matvana, Palegia, Parniar, Piplia, BabarU, Sadria, Solanti, Vadhlakhia 
and \agheU, They internumy' among their ovji class alone, but not among members of tha 

Gedia— A easto of Kolb found in the Amrcii dbtrict. They are «o called from Ged, 
the name of the tract between Porebunder and Jladliavpnr, in wbicb they originaUy lived! 

are more ta^pectable tlion other Koli^, live chiefly by tillage and hdve gtvoa qd their 
pr^fltory Iiabits. They are a good looking race and live to housea, not m kuhas or huta like 
others of the taboumg class. They eat no flesh, but live on feh, vegetables, milleta and fruits. 
Their women invariably wear a coin or two as omamente. They marry only amongst themselves 
Md consider themselves higher than other Kolb. Together with Bhaiias, they number 27,437. 
They numbered 3,635 in 1921, on a 20 per cent mcreasa, they ought to be about 4,422 now. 

Pataavadia (20,777) A caste of Kolb, so called from Fa tan, their original home, 
^ey are also called Kohoda. They freely partake of animal food and are the onlv class of 
Kohs who eat the flesh of the buffalo. They are lower in social rank to other Kolis. Host 
of them have I^jput sumamea such as Chavda, Dabhi, Vaghela. etc. No Tabbda oranvother 
Koh or semi-Koli caste would intrude on a Patanwadia’s land or beat. Bat a Pataiiwadia 
wo^d not hesitate to commit dopredations on the property of other Kolb. They are strong, 
active and hardy. Their houses are generally small single-roomed huts with sides of wattle 
And daub and high peaked roof of thatch. Theif farm stock flometimes includes a cow or a 
pair of bullocks, but almost never goats, sheep or hens. Their toob are a hoe and a plough or 
sometimes a cart. Of late the caste has taken some advantage of educatioD : and tu evidence 
can show one or two matriculates ond even a graduate. 

Thatarda (Hindu 190,177 ; Jain 8) — A caste of Kolb mainly found in the ^Tohi^a na 
dmtrict. They are so called from their UU-Rajpnt descent. The bulk are low type, half 
abongmal, and thriftless. These are known as Pagb. But the term “ Tbakarda ” b of 
somewhat vague significance ; including oa it does the low typed pa^fi of the northern talukas 
of Mebsana pmnt, it is applied also to the Koli aristocracy amongst the Chunvalias. There b a 
^tion found m Palanpur, These Palanpur Thakaidas are a distinct and prosperous groun 
like the Talabdas of Soutli Gujarat. r r a i 

KONKANASTHA^-’iee under Brahman. 

KOTWAUA— See under Primitive and Forest Tribes, 

KUMBHAR (Ifindn 50,996; Muslim 897) —Potters; the name b derived from l:ttrnbkakar 
{itumbh a water pot and kar, maker); they arc generally found b all cities and villages. In some 
places, they are called ojAos and are also known as pmjapatia (creators). Some of them have 
Bajputsunianies, suebasCihavda, Rathod, Gohel, Soiankt, etc,, and show the usual pretensions 
to Rajput descent. They are divided bto nine subniastes as follows ?—Gujar, Lad, Maru, Aj'meri, 
^nda, Kbambhati. ^mi, Varb and Vatalb. The first named is the predombant section bthe 

State. Besides workbg as potters, many of thb caste arc employed in vdlages as domestic servants 

and m towns ^ve become carpenters or brickbyers. Those, who have taken to carpentry or 
bricklayi^ call themselves Suter-Kumbhar or Kadia-Ktmibhar aud claim saporionty over 
othere. Marrugc between near relatione b prohibited. Widows remarry, the younger brother 
of a deceo^ husband has no particular claim. They live mostly on vegetable food but some 
in South Gujarat take liquor and oven cat flesh. Brahmans oificbte at tbeb ceremonies, and are 
treatiMl on equal tonus by other Brahmans. They bum their dead and perform ihradJta . Each 
division has its headman and settles social disputes at the meetmg of all the men of tbe caste. 

The Musalman section arc desceudante of Hindu converts from the Kumh Wi- caste. 
They are also railed Earatia. They speak Gujarati. The men dress like poorMusabnansand 
women like iundus, except that they wear silver bracelets of the Musalman pattern. They 
^11 but do not make pots. Tho men work as labourers and servonta. They manv amomr 
themselves and with Kathiaras or wood-cutters. With the Kathiaras, they form a ramo? 
(union) and have a headman to settle dbputes. ^ ' 

under Vauia. 


LAVAR —See under Lubur. 


LEWAPATIDAR (Hindu 224,298 r Jaw 1,485; Arya 1,088)-A caste of Undbida smd 
ciutiyaton. ’^ey are found all over the State, but are most numerous b the Baroda 
district. Kanbt is a descriptive term for the big functional group of husbandmen. Gujarat 
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K An hi A claim to be of K&katrira stock. There is now no doubt that they are Gujjani and 
came from tbs Punjab. SooLilly they are divided into Patidars or shareholders in the village 
lands and Kanbis or cultivators. As a geueral rule, Kanbls allow widow marriage^ but Patidare^ 
m Unitatbn of the Brahmans and Vaoiafi, do not allow it. Patidara eat with Kanbls and even 
take their daiightem m marriage, if endowed with a gctod dowry. Patidars of 13 villagea in 
the Cbarotai (7 under Batoda;, 5 under Kaira and 1 under Cambay) are con/iidered kidiH and 
are hypergamous to the rest. They do not give their girls in marriage outside theae villagesp 
but take as wives girls from any ^dllage. They not only exact large downee from other Patidara 
wiahbg to give them their daughters in marriage, but abo practlae polygamy. Within the 
last twenty years, there has been a change in the general attitude of the caste towards kuUn 
Patidara^ and in moat of the villages ckda or ^lemn agreements Lave been made to eschew 
the and to give and take in marriage only in their own social circle. For instance, the 

Vobal circle containing villages of Baroda and Padra mahals and some villages of Jambusar, 
have framed rules, providing for heavy fines for giving a daughter in marriage outside the circle. 
The Kahnam circle of 24 villagea similarly penalised against giving brides to Chamtar. 
The Dhavat circle [ 16 villages of Kar^au and southern portion of Rsroda mahal) derives a Large 

income &om such fines 
and distributes faAnis 
[domestic utensib for 
eating Or carrying food) 
to its membera. The 
Lewa Kanbis of South 
Gujarat have two 
divisions— Charotaria 
and JapH — the cause of 
fiaaion being the relative 
recoacy of their arrival 
from their origLual hmnes 
in Charotar. These two 
sections interdinep but do 
not interraani^ A 
curious set of prohibi¬ 
tions is met with in the 
Broach circle, which 
prohibits daughters fromi 
being given in marriage 
witblu the same village, 
or the natra cereuiony 
£a:t«rior of ■ HvEue. Clwotpr form being performed 

within the precincts nf 

the village where the widow's former hnsband resided. There is no headman and no caste 
govern ment, except among the Kanbk and Lewa Patidarn of some villages. 


The Patidar name lias now pmctically lost its tenurkl significance and i$ generally affected 
by all Lewast especially the socially conscious section in Central Gujarat. In South Gujarat 

and Kathiawad, the 
Tjewas residing there are 
content to call them¬ 
selves Eanbk North 
and South Gujarat 
Kan bis are considered 
inferior, and even 
daughters are not taken 
from them by the 
hyp^gamous Patidar 
s^tion, except surrep- 
tioudy or driven by 
want. 


Owing to minute 
Bub-dirisions of ancea- 
tral laud many of the 
Charotar Patidars have 
left ofi their original 
calling and taken to 
edueatiom Many o I 
them are now govern* 


InitfiDr of a PatiAir'i Hffitic, Chafiitfer 
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meat servaota ia aU ita daportmeDts, there aje aoinfi tiadera aLm. They are very enterpming 
and have goae to Afrioa in aeaFch of employnient. 

LUHANA (Hindu 13^70; AiynZT) —^AconnptionofLohana. They are said to derive their 
name from Lohanpiir or I>>hokat: in. Multan and were originally Rathod Rajputs. They were 
driven by the Musalmana from the Punjab into Sindh and aftcrwaida in the 13th century, 
foimd their way to Cntch, Kathiawad and Gujarat. In Sindh they oat Seak, are addicted to 
apirituous liquora, do not object to eat fish and onions and drink water from the ha n d er of their 
inferiors as well as snperiors iu caste. Tod (Annals of Rajasthan, 292) savs“ Of the 
the proverb runs—' except csata and cows they will eat anything. ’ " In Cutch theyatill use 
animal fo^, but in Hathiawad and Gujarat they neither eat desh nor drink apirits, Gujarat 
aud ECathiawad Luhanas do not therefore regard those of Cutch and Sin dh as belonging to their 
wte. Luhanas are Vaishuava of Vallabhaehari and Ranianuji sects. Thetr family goddess 
is Rondel JIata, and they are devout worshippera of Daiya Pir. the spirit of the Indus, who is 
said to have sav^ them when they ded from Multan. They wear the sacred thread and allow 
polygamy and widow mairiage. Their customs do not difier from those of the Bhatias, Their 
&mily pri^ are Saraswat Brahmans who dine with them. They have a hwulTiian (patel) 
but give ^ no personal authority. Social disputes are settled a^rding to the opinion of 
the majority of the members. 

They are meetly traders and are found in almost all towns and villages. This caste 
has many charitable, Vocational institutions in Bombay as well as iu this State, which have 
large endowments. 

LUHAR (Hindu Zl,026; Azya27) —^Blacksmiths, feim Sanskrit lohkof. They are found 
in cities and large villagea, .According to their account they are the descendants r>f one Pithvo, 
who was created by Airvati out of the dust clinging to Shiva's back, to prepare weapons in 
Shiva’s war against the demons Andhkar and Dhundhakar. They have such surnames ns 
Chavda, Chohan, Dodia, Birohia, ete., which show that some Rajputs also must have to 
their calling. There are 13 main divisions m this caste, who neither eat together nor intennarry 
They are Gujjar {l'2.1Ti). Bhavnagari (266), Ruichal (1,173), Sirohia (107), Surwti (176),Cholaa 
(51), Dah (30), Ehambhati (1,330), Lodhaghada (47), Rupsghada (43), PithTa (2,910) and Parajia 
(332). Fanchal^Luhars claim to be Brahmans, who were degraded owing to their talring ^o 
the blacksmiths’ profession, and in the present census some returned themselves as 
Brahmans. Luhais are strict vegetarians, except in South Gujarat, where thev privately eat 
fleshaod fishand drink liquor. In blowingthe bellowaaod in the lighter part of the wrk, the Lnhar 
is helped by the won^ of his fomily. The competitfoj] of European ironware has forced Lubars 
to give up tbeir original calling and become silversmiths, carpenters, watch repairers, etc., 
and in some cases field-labourers. In return for meuding field tools, the villagers pay a rwhor 
in grain at har%'Cst time, ^larriage between near relations is avoided. Divorce and widow 
remaimge are allowed. Luhais belong to many religious sects, such as Eabiipanthi, 
Swaminarayan, Ramanandi, etc. Their priests belong to many divisions of Brahmans who 
are known as Luliar Gort and are despised by other Rmh¥Wfln V 

A small section of Luhar has become converted to Islam. These Muslim Luhais are 
mostly emigrants from Sindh. The men dress like Memons with a Musalman turban, coat and 
trousers. The women like Hindus. They make knives, nut-ciacke«, spear-heads and 
d*68'^*** They^are Sunnis in religion. They many with other Musalmaas and have no separate 
headman or tuiion. 

MAHAR— See under Depressed Classes. 

MALEK (11,206)— They are converted Hindus. Their home tongue is (Jujarati in 
North Gujarat and Hindustani in South Gujarat. They ate landloida, cultivatoni and constables. 
In their marnage and other diatoms, they do not differ from other converted Rajputs, As a 
class they are tall and fair with good features. Of men, some dress like Kathis with big turbans 
tight jackets, trousers and waist cloth Others wear the common Muslim dress. iSe women 
dress in the north like Hindus and m the south like ordinarv Mitsalmans, The women spin 
but do not work in the fields. Malela are dean, but idle and thriftless in their habits. They 
are poor, many of them heavily in debt. Sunnis in name, they are not however religious few 
of them knowing the Koran or saj-ing their pmyeis. Traditions of Mahmud of Ghazm* (A D 
1K6) inverting Rajpnta of Korth Gujanit stiU linger in the countiy. To distinguish con v(ite 
tom the armH lUjput and KoU castes, the Musalman governors ooinV such names as Molesalam 
Malek and Sipahi. ' 


MANG—See under Depressed Classes. 
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APyESDUC nc—A GLOSSAEY OF CASTES, TSlBES AXD MACES 


MARATHA (KAKBI AND KSHATRIYA)— An iirumgnmt efurtc ffom the Deccan. It 
has two divisions, Maratha Ksbatriya (Hindu 12,1.%; Arv*a9) and Matatha Kanbi, of wJiich the 
former is hypeigamoua to the latter, but was not originally distinct, Maratha KsLatnyas 
snpport their claim to social superiority over Maraths Kanbis. by fevouring infant marriages, 
forbidding the remarriage of widows and wearing the sacred thread. The Kaobi on the other 
hand docs not claim to be a Kshatriya, allows both adult maTriage and the lemamage of aidows 
' and wears no thre^ to indicate the twicc-bom status. The di^'iding line betivecn the Kanbt 
and the Maiatha is not of the nature of a permanent barrier, such for instance as that which 
eixists between the Shenvi and Desbastho Brahmans. The Msrathas proper are allowed to marry 
the daughters of the Kanbia. The latter would not ordinarily secure a daughter in inarriagc 
from their social superiom. The difficulty however is frequently surmounted by a well-to^lo 
Kanbi, who rises to the higher rant as his means increase, and if common report is to be believed, 
adopts the title of Kshatriya with the sacred thread and its restrictions on adult and widow 
marriage. The superior division is supposed to consist of ninety-six families or tuin such, 
as Sum. Bhonsle, (ihor^e, Salunke, Sitole, Chavan, etc. The beareta of the best names among 
the ninetv-six tuhw are undoubtedly of Rajput origin. In 1836, the Raja of SaUm sent a 
Shastri to the Bana of Udaipur to make inquiries regarding the origin of the Bhonsles, a leading 
Maratlia familv. The Rana sent word that the Bhonslea and his family were one, and despatch^ 
with a messenger, Haghunathsing Zala, a letter to the same effect written by ^ja Shahii in 
A. D. 1T26 to Vaghaji Sisode of Pimple in Jlcwar (Udaipur), Raghunathaing is reported to 
have satisfied himself by inquiry at Satara of the purity of blood of certain Mamtha families, 
IBS,, Bhonsle, Savant, Khanvilksr, Ghor^e, Chavan, Mohite, Nimbalknr, Shirke, Slaue, 
Joji^v and several others. At the same time, it has to be borne in mind that several ^laratha 
fftmtUpa' have AaldeniJt or totems which cannot be reconciled with a pure Rajput origin. Sun 
dower, kadam tree, the mango, the conch shell and the peacock's featlier are e-samples of these 
totems which are rapidly falling into disuse but are still worahipped on the occasion of marriages 
and when a new house is occufBed for the first time. The Maiatl^ and Kokani Eanbis 
ti^ether numbered 4,834 (besides 9 .Aryaa) in this census, 

MATIA (Hindu 3,530; Arya 28; —A caste of Kanbis mostly found in the BacDfln and 
Kavaari districts. They were originally Lewa Kanfais. who came to be called fnalia, because 
tbey followed the nuij or doctrine of Pir. About 300 years ago, a company of Lewa Kanbis 
on their way to Benares, put up at Fiiana, where the saint Imamshab prevailed upon them to 
abstain from the hardships of a journey eamg that be would show Benares to them there. 
This miracle he is said to have performed, and then these Kanbis looked upon bim and accepted 
him as their holy saint. They thus acquired many Mitsalman customs and observances and 
had to separate from the Lewa Kanbis. They are strict vegetarians eating neither fish nor 
desh and drink no spirits. They also do not use asafoetida, garlic and onions. They follow 
the Atbarva Veda and call themselves They worship the tombs of Itfusalman saints 

whose mausoleums are at Pirana, Navsari, .Ahmedabkd and Burbaupur. Their sacred book 
is a collection of religious precepts called Shaikaka Patri mode by Imamshah, the saint of E^mna. 
Some of them learn this book by heart and are called Kvfca or devotee, A family of the Kakat 
officiates at a temple at Kukas in the Sinoce taluks. Matias have three religious divisions, 
Pondim or followers of Suiabhat’s mausoleum, originally managed by five devotees; Sa^Ki 
or followers of Baba Mahomed’s Mausoleum, originally managed by seven devotees; and 
A (Aid or followers of Bakr Ali’s mausoleum, originally mana^ by eight devotees. Except 
in being called by different saints, these divisions do not differ in belief or in practice. Matias 
keep /10«yVi« fast and observe as holiday the i7roa Of saint’s day. Besides Musalman holidays, 
they observe as days of fasting, Udi, Afc^hatnj, /bVaso, and Divdi. Their chief plnces'of 
pil^mage are Xavsari, Vemar, Pirana and Burhanpui. Widow marriage is allowed, the widow 
of a man marrying his younger brother. Divorce is lawful. .4 bachelor cannot marry a widow 
or a diTOiced woman without first undergoing a mock marriage with thes/im»f tree {PrpspU 
Spidgem), Matias burr their deed. They have no are settled 

by the leading tnen. Fines infijcted on the nffendeiB are used in purchasing for the 

cate's use or ate sent aa presents to the saiat's sshrines. 

From 1880 there has been a split among the Matias. TJirougli the pTeaciung of an 
ascetic called Kirmaldas, who told them of their Leya Xanbi origin, some iOO families calling 
themselvea Vaishnnva Matias formed themselves into a sepamte caste as dktingttkheil from 
the Pirana Matias. The seceding or Vabbnava Matias have joined the Bamanandi and Dadu- 
panthi sects. They worship Lmagies of or Dwarkamihji and go on pilgrimage to 

Benaiea, Mathis* etc. Vaishufty and Pirana iMatias do not eat together. The Vaisbnav 
Matias have abandoned all Musalman customs, caD Brahmans to officiate on marrh^e and other 
occasionB and io all respecta live like Lewa Kanbis, But Lewa Kanbis d-o not dine with them. 

MAVCHI-See under Primitive and Forest Tribes* 
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MEMON (8,971)— A comiptioQ of muamin or a name girim to the descendants 

of Mus&ltoaii converts from the Hindu ca$tc$ of Luhaims and Kaohhiaa. The eonversion first 
took place in the middle of the Ifith century in Sindh under the persuasion, of one Saiyad Ensuf 
ud-Diu Kadri, a deseeudant of a saint in Bagdad. At that time^ JIanekjl^ the head of the eighty* 
four nnkhsaf the Luhana comiuiimty, was in fa^nou^at Xagarthathainthe court of a Sanuna ruler 
named Slarkat Khan, Markat Khan became a follower of the Saiyad and Manekjl^ his two sons 
and TOO other Luhana families followred their nder^a example. On cou version, the saint changed the 
uftiueof thecommauityto Muamin or believers. Before leaving Siudhjie blessed his poop^^;^ — ^ 
blessing to whkrh the Menions trace their fruit fulitcas and success in tradc^ From Sindh, 
the Memons spread to Cutch and Kathiawad. and are now to befoundin all important towns 
in India and also in Burma, Siam, Slngapur^ Jam and East Africa. They wear the moustaches 
shorty according to the suniial (practice] of the Prophet and the beard about six inches long at 
the most. Moot of them shave the head. Both males and females blacken their eyelids with 
coUyriuiU. Memon women redden their palniSp fingers and finger nails and their soles and 
toes with henna. Memons are fond of costly clothes. The men are fond of gold embroidery 
and the w^omcn of gay colours. They are great eatem and fond of good cheer. They have two 
divisions, Kachchhi and Halai. The Kachchhis are the descendants of market gardening Luhanas 
of Sindh and the HsJai from HoLar. From Hia]ai,i there have been three ofiahoots called Dh<A-a 
(belonging to Dholka), Bhamtig^ri (from Bhavnagar) aud Fcrrwda (fiom Yeraval). The Halal 
Memons arc darker and smaller thwi the Kachchhi Memons, with whom they never intennany* 
In spite of the Sindh strain in the Kachchbi and the Kathiawsdi stiam in the Halai, the speech 
of hi^th the divisions is fuudamentaUy the same. Contact with Urdu-speaking MusalmaiLB 
has given all Memous colloquial knowledge of Urdu^ Both are Sunnis of the Eanafi School. 
As a class, they are religious, though some of them, especially the Kachchhi^ keep to their former 
non-Ialamie sc^eial usages. The moat notable of these is their refusal to allow their daughters 
and widows any inhcritarice- They are very fond of performing pilgrimage; to Mecca and about 
50 per cent of them have the honourable prefix of Haji or pilgrim. They believe in astrology 
and consult aat mlogers, a prticticc coudemn^ by the Pioph et. The religious head of the Kacheldii 
Clemons lives at ^lundra in. Cutch. He pa}’s his followers a yearly or two-yearly visit when a 
money subscription called jtAcds, from Rs. 2 to Bs. 200, is gathered from every Memon family 
and is paid to the Ptr. Besides having a high priest in Sarhind in the Punjab, who ™ita his 
Gujarat followers every five years, the Halai Memons have a provincial head or Muklu at Dhoraji 
in Kathiawad. He hears and passes orders in marriage and divorce matters and gometimes 
in inheritaDce coses. 

MEVADA— See under Brahmnn. 

MOCHI (Hindu 10^520 j Jain 52)— Leather workers. They are found m towns and in 
most of the villages* According to their own account, they were Rajputs living near Champaner, 
who got their present namep because one of them made a pair of stockings or jnqjn out of a tiger's 
skin. Traces of their Rajput descent appear in their tribal surnames : Chohon, Chudasma^ 
Dabhi, Gohel, Jhala, Matvana, Maru, Parmar, Eathod^ Solimki and Vaghela. Their local 
di^dsions are Ahmedabadi^ EJiambhati, and Surati, w*ho eat together hut do not inteimaTTy, 
Besides being divided according to their settlement^ they have split up into many ^tions, 
itccojfding to their callings. The chief of these craft sections are ChandJagam or makers of lac 
spangles, Basania or electro-platers, Chitaia or paiutem, Minagam or workers in enamel, 
Panugara or gold aud silver foil makers, Pakhari or makers of ornamental horse lianginga, 
Xetragara or makers of idols" eyes^ Jingara or saddlers, Dhalgar or ahield-makets and Sikligaia 
or crinders. The Jingari is the largest, the OhandlagaTa comes next; the other sections are 
hardly met with in the State, The different sub-divisions eat together, but those Mochis who 
have left off working on leather, and especially the Chandlagaras, (Jhltaras and Raoaums have, 
of late, separated into separate castes and rais^ themselves to the level of bricklayers, carpea- 
tera, masons and other artisans. The Mochi holds a low position in social scale, and though he 
does not touch Khalpas, Dheds or other deptessed cboses, a high caste Hindu fomtcrly consi¬ 
dered the toueb of a Mochi a pollution. Mochis used to eat fish and flesh, but of late veais, 
owing to many of them becoming followers of Swaminaiayon, the use of flesh and liquor has 
grown kss and in some places has ceased. For this reason, and also on account of the advance 
of the caste in education, the hlochi has lost his untouchable ” character in Gufarat, unlike 
other provinces and la freely admitted to schools, etc., and mingle without reatraiat with other 
classes. In all their cereniomes, they employ Brahman priests, who are called Moehi Gors and 
ore despised by other Brahnums. Girls are married before ten and boys at any age after eight. 
Polygamy is allowed and divorce b granted. Widow temaniage b aUow'ed. The ofi-puttiug 
of a Slochi has passed m a proverb “ Saini sanj uw xlTocftinw roAanu ” (the tailor's to-night and 
the shoe-maker's to-morrow morning). As a coste^ Mochis are generally unambitious* The 
proverb Md Karmt MocMm Mochi” (Even if sawn in two, a I^Iochi remains a Mochi) 
illustrates that they are quite satisfied with their lot. The proverb has its origin in the following 
tradition :“It b said to have been the belief In olden times, that if a man got himself sawn in 
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two at Bonaivs, he would get tJia poaitioii he wiehea at hia next birth. Accoidin^j a Mochi 
went to Benares and desired to be sawn in two. The poison in chaige ot the sacred saw asked 
him what CAste he would like to have at his next birth. He pondered for a while and came to 
the wnctiuioa that the caste of Mochi was preferable to all others, and openly declared '* Jfsf 
£omil Mochina Moehi/* The motal usually deduced from this w that each genemlly likea hia 
own caste. Elach sub-division of the caste has its headman. Social disputes are settled at a 
meeting of all men of the caste. There la a small section of Mochis, converted to 
Mochis observe every new moon day as a non-working day. 

MODH BRAHhlAN —See under Brahman. 

MQDH VANIA— See under Vunia. 


MOJ.ESA1.AM (10^62) —Converts to Islam, made from among the Ralputs, chiefiv in 
the leign of Mah^d Begda (A. D, 1459-1513). The name is derived from Maula^hlam, 
meaning masters in Islam. When an. infidel was converted to Islam, it was the custom to call 
him .l/aufa. Molesalams dine with other MimJmans. and though they take fliwh, 

ordinarily they cat vegetables like Hindus. A itolesalam will many his dan^ter to a Hbnilrli 
Saiyad, Mugh^ or Babi, but not, as a rule, to HuBalmans of the lower order. Thn son of a chief 
may get a Bajput girl in marriage. But other Molesalams marry either among their own people 
or the poorer classes of Husalmaus. They employ horn and moulviff but al so maiTitaiT^ their 
old Bra hman family priests and support Bhats and Chaians, whom the rich engage to while away 
their leisure by rating poetry and the poor to eerve as priests at marriages. Indoore, a Mole- 
salam wears a waistcloth; out of dooia a turban, coat sjidtionBers, with a cloth wound round the 
waist or thrown over the shooldeia like a Bajput. The women wear a saSa, a bodice and a 
petticoat. 


MUGHAL (LOOei—They are of two distinct claaaes, the Persian and the Endian JIughaLi. 
Pereian Mughats are the descendants of Persian political refugees and merchants. They form 
a distinct community and generally many among themselves. They are chiefiy found in' cities. 
The se^nd or Indian Mughals are the descendants of the Mughal oonqueiora of India and are 
found in all parts of the State. Like the Persian Mughab, the men place tho title of Mirza 
{bom of a great man) before their names and add (lord) after them, as Miraa Mahomed Bw. 
Tbe women add Khfinam to their names^ as Hussaini Kbanam. In appearance tliev dn not 
differ from ordinary ilusalmaM. Li religion, they are Smmis. Ttey are occupied aa ooltiYatora 
conatablea and sepoya. * 

MUMNA (12,829)— From mwm {beUevere) they are the desoeodants of Hindus of 
many castes converted to the Shiah form of the faith by diferent membere of the IsmAliyn 
&iyads, of whom Imamshah of Pirana was the most distinguished. Most of them on Falanp'ur 
side shave the head and wear the beaid, but those in the vicinity of AhmH<tbe d keep the choti, 
shave the f^ and look like Kanbis. They put on their old Kanbi turbans. TUot females 
dress like Hindus. Almost all eat flesh, but those living in the frare of the Baroda 

district are strict vegetarians. Instead of the Korat*, they read Imamshah’a book of religlona 
rules and also worship Hindu gods. Circumcision is practised and the dead are buried. Both 
males and females have Hindu names. In addition to aiuBalman marriage, the yuhnam hfumnaa 
call in a Brahman and go through the Hindu ceremony. Like Hindus, women wail and beat 
the breast at deaths. Palanpur and Baroda Mumuas do not intermarry. Each settlement 
has its union, headman and code of rules, which are generally well-kept. The T?AV,^,.T n Mumnaa 
are far more Hinduieed than those found in North Gujarat, 

There is a movement in the caste for reform, and a tendency on the part of some towards 
^duisro. This has resulted in fisaion into two factors; the feeling are ao intense that married 
girls are not sent to their husbands if belonging to the opposite faction. In this they are 
found mostly in Sidhput and Patou mahals of the Mehsaua district. They are 
but some of them are hackvictoria drivers in Bombay. The agriculturisto have Wun to call 
themselves Mumna Patidars. ^ 

NADIA— Sec under Depressed Classes. 

NAGAR BRAHMAN— See under Brahman. 


NAGAR VANIA —See under Vania. 

NAYAKDA— See under Primitive and Forest Tribes, 



FARSI 
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OD^ (Hix^u 2f018)— Chiefly found in Barodn and jjFtiti/i, and to a smallcf 

extent in XaTsari. They are a caste of earth diggers,—hr tradition iStdhraj JavAsing ia credited 
with bringing them to dig the eahaamlinga tank at Patau. The bulk of the tribe are leaidenta 
of the Kamatak. From the name, they appear to be connected with Odra dwA or Orissa, but 
they claim a Kshatriya ori^ and state that they are deflcendants of Bhagirath, aon of Sagar. 
According to the Has Tjiafa, Sidhraj brought these Ods from Malwa and fell in love with a beautiful 
Woman of their number, named Jaama, who declined his favours and when pursued by him, com¬ 
mitted suicide. She cursed the king, while dying, and declared that the tank wouJd not hold 
water. She toher announced that in future no Ofotii {Od woman} should be beautiful. Whatever 
the reason, it is true that the Od women are not coimely. Tie skill of the caste in eart h work 
and masonry is well known all over India ; but originally of the same ethnic stock, the tribe 
ruu^ have recruited itself from other castes and even now accepts applications for admission 
(m Kamatak) froni Lingayats, Kuruhs and such like. The applicant ia received into tho caste 
with ceremony, hia head and moustaches are shaved and the tip of bis tongue ia branded with a 
oumiDg niM dtick and he is ntade to drink of holy water. If the appUennt is a female, she 1$ 
spa^ the shaving but is stripped of her bodice and gW bangles. There are four territorial 
divisio:^: Marat ha and Kanareae, Gujarati, Suidibi and Paidesbi^ each differing from the reat 
in details of ceremonial. Gujarati Ods state they are Deccani immigrants and some are followers 
of the Bamdasi wet. Gujarat Ods have two endogamous sections : proper and navabhai, which 
dine together but do n^ot intenuany*. Exogamous sections e-xist like Bhatti, Chuhan, Solanki, 
aUymg each to the Rajput dan of the sshme name, hfaniage of widows is permitted : so also 
the levirate or rfiyunatu (which is oven compulsory in Kathiawad}. Divorce is allowed. The 
ceremony consists in calling the wife publicly mother or aiater, which frees the husband. They 
are Hindus, the bulk worshipping Shiva, but manyone Swaminwayauis or R^dasb. Their 
rehgious teacher is Baba Gorakhnsth. Their priests are vdilaga Bra^ans, who do not however 
eat with them. The Ods bury their dead with tho head pointing to the North. They eat flesh 
of goats, sheep, deer, and fish and drink liquor. Their dialect is a patois which ia discussed in 
the Chapter on Language. 

OSWAL— See under Vania. 

PAHSI (7,127)— The name means the people of Pars or Fara, the south-west province 
of the capital of which is now Shiraz. The present Parsis of India are the descendants 

of those who were forced out of their country more than 1,380 years ago by tho .^rabs, who 
conquered and well-nigh anmhilated them. They landed first at Diu, then at Cambay and 
subsequently near Sana little to the north of modem Daman, where they kindled the eacrod 
fire called Iranahah which now bums at Udwada, in thanksgiving of their safe arrival; but the 
traditional belief is th at they brought it unextingukhed from Persia. The Hindu king of Sanian 
allowed them free liberty to follow their own religion, while they had import certab ceremonies 
and customs of the Hindua. V cry little is known of them for over 800 years after thiasettleraenfc 
But they still follow their oam religion in laborious rituals, which have been handed down 
to the present day. Among the Parsk, there is a sort of bieraiohy, though not on the rigid 
method of the Hindus, but there are no castes. The Mobedsare to them what the Brahmans 
are to the Hindus. The stronghold of Mobeds Is the Baroda town of Savsari, because the Parsis 
minted to it from Sanjan and Bahiot and have thrived and flourished there ever since. No 
religious ceremony can be performed, no marriage tie can be knit, no prayers after the dead be 
recited and no funeral services can be held except bv tho Mobeds. When a child ia seven years 
old, the ceremony of investing it with tho kasti or Eacred thread is performed. The Kasti is 
made by the intertwininga of 72 strong threads out of wool and woven in a special wav on a 
sort of loom. It is sufficiently long to go thrice round the waist and to allow of its being knotted 
up in certain ways, which every child is taught to do. Mobed (priests) and Behdin (lajmen) 
could not intermarry 50 years before. But the restriction is not much obser^-ed. 

Parsis are divided into two divisions, called Shehenehahi and Eadami. This division 
arose in A. D. 1745 from a dispute regarding the reckoning of the year, ehehenshahis ere those 
who kept to the Indian reckoning and the Ivadamis, those who adopted the Persian practice. 
Formerly mtemisrriage was shunned but it is now common, Converaions from one division 
into another are rare, 

Parais speak the Gujarati language andputona hoad-drees peculiar to them. Tho priests 
dress wholly ia white, Parsi women wind a white pi«e of mnslin round the head. 

Fire is the chief object of Parsi vencratbn and the Fire temple is the public place of 
Parai worship. Besides the leading rites and ceremonies called jashan, joniMur and mwitad, 
Parais have many minor practices and observances to which more or less a reUgious sanction is 
attached. A Parsi must always keep his head and feet covered, he must never be without the 
Mcred shirt and cord, must never smoke and must wash his hands, if he puts bis fingers in his 
mouth. .4fter shaving hb face, a Parsi bathes before touching anything. 
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ParaLs folio wed many of tbe practices and beliefs of Hiados and Musalraang. They 
made offerings to tbe Hindu offered voi^ and sacriGeed goats and fowls to Sh\tal<i 
and some offered oil to fffltiiittwn. They offered vows and made presents to TabuiM and at the 
tombs of Masalinan Pits. Their women had great faith in amuJeta which they bought ffom 
aorcerers and wore round their neck or in their hair to win the favour of their husbands. Most 
of these superstitious practices have now died out of the community aa a whole on account of 
the spread of education^ 

PATANWADIA-See under Koli. 

PATUAN (1S3S4)— One of the four eloBses into which the regular Musahnaas are 
dhided. They are of Afghani origin. The men add to their names and woman Khaikm 
or Khiitu. The name probably means people of the Uplands. Burtou derives it from the 
Arabic to mean " victorious.” Afghan traditions trace the ttame to Batan (rudder) 
said to have been given by the Prophet of Islam to their great ancestor^ Abdur Rashid. It is 
now however generally agreed that the name Pat ban is the Indian form of the name ” Pushtun 
(plural Pushtanah), derived from an old Iranian word Fanhii hill The name first appears 
in Indian Literature through Varaha Mihira (A, B, 550) who znentbos the race os Avgatia (Wds 
Bfihat Samhita^ Chapter XI V). 

Pathatis came originally to Bufarat as soldiers and merchants and are of two classes — - 
old settlers and {newcomers)* The descendants of the first have by mtermuTturc lost 

their origiual character* The new settlers are tall, with a ruddy oUve complexion. They have 
a bad name locally for greed and are relentless as creditors. A few^ are merchanta and horse 
dealers. The bulk are soldiers. All are by religion. The unlettered among them carry 

their fervour to fanaticistn* But the State Pathoiia have taken kindly to education^ sending 
their ehildrcn to schooU and uni verities. Many have taken to eemce, a few have risen id the 
sen^ice of Iniiiati States. 

PDIJARA (4p7Gf)— Cotton-cleaners. A term applied to Hindn converts who follow 
the profession of cotton cleaning. A pinjara is a cotton scutchert who striking a bow with a 
heavy wooden plcctrumT uses the vibrations of the bow-atring to separate the fibres of the cottouj 
to arrange them eide by aide and to part them from dirt and other impurities. Some of diem 
have left their traditional occupation after the intioductiou of cotton mills and are now ahop^ 
keepers, bricklayers, pedlars, oibpreaaerSi etc. They are ashamed of their old name of Fiujara 
and call themselves Vohm or Dhunak Fathans. In villages they put on Kanbi-likc turbans 
and in towns/entfijr* Their women dress like Hindu females* 

POMLA (25)— A curious caste found in the City of Baroda. Ita membera apoke a dialect 
which resembled the Telugu. Both males and females have now adopted Gnjaiati names, 
euch os Haribbai, Xersdij^ Jainni^ Kashi, etc. They live upon making And selling toys^ brooms 
and baskets of palm leaves and seem to have migrated into Oujaiat from the Madras Presidency 
about two hundred years ago. They bod the custom prevalent among other primitive peoples 
in different parts of the worlds requiring that the husband should be doctored while the wife 
gives birth to a child. This has giveo rise to the proverbJune Pomife JtAni/* 
which is applied when one enjoys the fruit while anothec undergoes the labour for earning it. 
Immediately after deliver}^ the female was made to drink the juice of the bark of the nimb tree, 
and a quantity of oil. She was then taken out of the house and was not albvred to enter it for 
five days during which time the male lay oonfined taking the usual medicines* The Pemlas used 
to say that they did not He confined merely to observe a custom ; that they actually felt indisposed 
during the period and that the indisposition was but a mark of favour of the Mata or goddess 
and that immonil ones among them being outside the Mata's protection were not allowed by 
the Alata to lie confined. They have small settlements in K^iad^ Almiedabad, Brooch and 
Surat aUo. At every twelve years, a gathering of this caste takes place at Bumial Bhagol in 
Xadkd in honour of the Mata, when those who are specially favoured of the goddess perform 
various miraculous feats such os walking on fire, etc* In the 1921 Census, they were not returned 
at all. In 1931, only eight family were recorded. 

Remarriage b not common among the Pomlas^, the belief bring that their tutelary goddess 
Latskmi Mata does not favour those who perform it* 

Special enquiries were made on this occasion as to whether their total number was re- 
corded. It was found that the enumeration was complete. The communitv has one literate, 
and only one old man who could remember anything about the troditioioB of thrir origin. The 
caste is now completely Gujarati speaking, its Madrs^i origm being entirely forgotten* The 
curious custom at birth recorded above dors not now exist and the so-called analogy with 
c&uvode no longer holds good. 
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PORWAD— See tinder Vanm. 

PRABHU (Hindu 3,490; Arya 9)— A caiste of the Kshatriya cLisa, ori^nallj Emmigmnta 
from the Deccan^ Prabhus are found in all the dhdsioud of the State, Their main occui^atfon 
is f^ovemmetit service. They are dh-ided into Chandraseniya Xayastlia and Patbare who neither 
interdine nor intenuairy. There are no sub-divisions amongst thein. At one time, Davn^ 
Prabhua were considered a sub-division of Chandrasen] Kayastha Prabhns, who took food with 
them, but did not allow mamage relations. But now that D(mii Prabhua were found to be 
true Chandraseni Kayastha Prabbuu and were so caUed simply on account of their residence 
in the District of Daman and that * Damni * was changed into " Davue/ the two sections are 
now treated as one without any distinction, and intermarriage is now allowed. 


PRIMITIVE AND FOREST TRIBES (Hindu 267,161; Tribal 44,890; Aiya 130; Chriatian 
538] —Under thb tenii are included all tribes of whose conimg to Grujarat no traditions remain, 
and who at one time holding the plain eountn* were ousted from their towns and strongholds 
bv the Kolis, cultivating Brahmans, Kan bis, Bajputs and other waves of northern settlers, 
and except a few, who were kept near villages as servants or liondsmen, were driven 
by their conquerors mainly into the country of hill and for^t that borders Gujarat on the 
cast. With many minor clans and family divisions tlus section of the people is divided 
mainly into thirteen sectiocta of which the Bhil, the Chodhra^the Dhodia (or Dhulia), theDubla, 
the Gamit and the Xayakda arc the chief. From the Bhil and Dubla sections there have been 
other offshoots, who have cut away from their parental stock and formed themselves into dbtiuct 
tribes. The Vasawa^Mavchi, and Tad vi are thus tribes caused by fission from the great Bhil tribe. 
Similarly^ Talavias have cut away from their Dubla congeners. In Central Gujarat, near 
IJlahi Kantha and tvhere the Panch Ifahals stretoh into the uplands of Midwa, BliibandXayak- 
das muster strong; and among the spurs of the Rajpipla hiJb in tha forest-H^lad uplands of 
Vajpur, Umarpiiida and South Soiq^h, there is a concentration of Bhils^ 
Ch<xlhra9^Dho<iiaa,DubIaa,Nayakda3 and Vnrbs, The margin gives a com¬ 
plete list- of these forest and hill tribes met within thia States in all they 
number IS^ Of the origin of these tribes, though nothing certain is 
knownj their names, their languages and their customs show that they 
reached Gujarat, some from tlio north, others from the east , and a third 
section from the south. With most of them, t influences have for ages 
been at work blotting out what was individua] in their character and 
manners. The evejgrqwuig pressure of stronger tribea, driving them hack 
to wilder and more unhealthy lauds, kept lowering them to a uniform 
level of poverty and ignorance and the mtermixture of higher class Hindus 
especially of ^jputs, on the other hand served as a mcfUuni of contact 
with higher and more civilised communlrics and the introduction of better 
blood and more spiritual rites and ohaervances. Though showing conri- 
deiable varieties of feature, colour^ and size, the aboriginals are, on the 
whole, smaller and darker than the rest of the Hindu population^ 

HowLDg* Fumituire and Social Conditiofl —It would be of interest here to give a brief 
description of a Raniparaj dwelling. It is geneially a but sometimes n-ith mud walb but oftencr 
of wattled bamboos or sticks smeared with oowdtmg or mud. The roof is peaked or conical 
and has deep overhaofpng eaves; it is either covered with laige flat tiles or thatched with 
grass or teak and palm leaves. It is generally situated by itoelf in a large cleanly kept 
enclosure. Of the household goods the stock is smalL In the hut^, besides the sleeping mat 
or a rough bedstead^ the stone handmill, a pestle and mortar and a roll of blanket or torn 
coverlet, there is nothing but a few pots and cups^, most of them of clay^ Some own brass and 
copper dishes hut a few have more than a scanty stock of cattle, son>e goats and fowls and a 
few field tools. On the next page arc given two photographs showing the outside and the interior 
of a Dhodia house in Navsari talnka wliich very well illustrate the above description» Their 
store of goods is oi the seautiest particiilarly in the wilder regions where modem inQueuecs 
have BOnot penetrated. Of farm stock a few have ploughing cattle and a cow or she^bufialo^ 
but most have only gpats, cocks and hens^ Their field tools are a hoe^ a pick and an axe^ and 
in the cose of those who have cattle, a ploughs E?tcept in South Gu|amt w^here the men of 
good families wear short cotton trousers, cotton jackets and a cap or turban, their dress is 
of the cheapest and scantiest^ The men wear two coarse pieces of white cloth wound the 
one round the head, the other round the middle. The women wear the shortest robes, tucked 
almost to the top of the leg and w'om with or without bodice. Of ornaments the men wear in 
their cars and on theb fingersa few' rings of tin or sil ver+ Tl!b womeo, besides the strings of shells 
and beads with which many of t hem used to be laden, wear broad plain banda of brass, bone or 
wood, two or three at a time and sometimes rising in tiers on their legs from the ankle to near 
the knee, and on the arm from the wmt to the elbow. Under recent modern influences, the 
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ptaetice al covcrmg their 
arms and hands with 
such decorationa la being 
practie^y given up, 
particulaHT in the eettlm 
villages of Vyara and. 
Mahuva talokaa, where 
under the ifihtietice of 
teachers and state achools^ 
the more decorous and 
comely habilimenta of 
tbcir Gujarat neighbotus 
have come to be Copied. 

Food— The bulk of 
the aborigiu&l classes eat 
the coarest grain boiled 
in water. Want of thrift 
and love of drink compel 
most of them, during 
several months m a year, 
to live on borrowed 
grain, on wild fruits* 
berries and roots^ on 
game and on liquor. 
Though ail eat animal 
foodp moat of them 
refuse the flesh of the 
cow or of any anin-jal 
found dead. Only a 
few eat the ass, the 
monkey or the rat. 
All have j^Lssiouate 
craving for strong 
drink, and for their 
draught of toddy paJm 
or b^r or their glass 
of *mahuda* 

spirit they 
will lecklesaly barter 
away their whole stock 
of grain. 


InAvrior of a Houh 


Occup&tiioa — Es- 

,11 , I i ■ ■ 1 ■, ® polios 

taefisengeia and village watchmen, the aborigmai tnbes ape peasants, wood-enttera, bitket- 

tnakere nod laboupers. Iq the Rasti talukaa of Jfavsari at in Baroda, many among the' Dublas 
and Talaviaa have ahown themaelves to be haidworking and succeBafol farmeia and in part® 
also of Central Kavsari, Chodhrw, Dublas fad Dhuliaa have been able, imdor the influence 
of Anavala Bjaluafina and Kaabia, to rich crops of rice and garden produce ; but for the 
most part tbeir tillage is alovenly—yielding only a scanty harvest of the coarsest grains. 
Along the eastern frontier, especially in the aouthem foiBsts of the Kani mabala they are 
etui u^ttlftd, moving from place to place, burning brushwood and trec-loppingB and ^wing 
Boed in the ashes. ^ 

Relision—ilost of th^ forest tribes which have forsaken aborigina] belief can be conaidered 
aa Hindus. The Bambay GauHteer Volume iX-Parl 1, remarks that there are no Mnaalnian 

BhiU m Gujarat. Mr. Enthoven regards Tadvia as half Musalmans being the descendanta of 
Bhil women and ilusalm&n men and tracbg their origin at about the time of AurangiBb but be 
presninably refers to the section of that name of Khandesb: BhUa. The TadviaofthiB State 
who are found only in Barodn pmnt are aU Hindus. Jfost extenive enquiriea were made in 
all the villages, where they reside; and there is not the least trace of Muslim influence They 
do not keep beards nor do they circumcise ; they gotieially bury their dead bat so do other 
Hindu tnbes, for burning la a matter of eit»Me which only the weU-to-do among them can afford 
As the Rey. Enoch Hcdberg, D. Litt, points out (ndf Appendix N, pace 23 in the Bombav 
Census Report of 1921), aU Bhils even the most wUd and baokwa^with the eiceptkm o^f 
a s^U num^r which has turo^ Muhammedang or Christians, declare themselves to be Hindus. 
And as such they am accepted by Native Chruitiana, Muslims and Hindus alike In a tract 
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where there are Christian or MuhaniBieilaii con vertelrom nmongthe Bhils, those stick to their 

ancestral relipon ate everywhere and by cvcrTi'®^® called Hindu-Bhils. This is the case, to 
give only one instance, even among the very wild Bhils of the Akrani, And to tell them that 
they are not Hindus would be an insult, 

" As to their conformity to the main points In Hinduisni it ia sufficient to mention :~ 

( 1 ) that they observe caste, 

{2> celebrate the Hindu festivals, and 
(3) worship Hindu gods and goddesses, 

“ It is true that their caste feelings on the whole are not so strong as among the Hindus 
in general. But caste is there; and its spirit manifMts itself strongly enough at cettam occa¬ 
sions. The Mahare, Chamars, Afangs, Uolats and other low caste Hindus are looked down upon 
by all respectable Bhila to whate^’er tribe or class they may belong. They iivould never take 
food from their hands or accept them by marriage into their caste. Even to touch them is 
defiling. 

“ The religious festivals or holy days kept by the Bhila are the same as thos: kept by 
the Hindus—Aoft, da^em. diwdi- Even' the petty Hindu festivals are more and more 
being observed by them. The Hindu Pantheon of gpds. goddesses, atmtars, apotheosis, etc., 
has been token over by the BhiU. They bring them their sacrifices and worship them. 
.Admittedly they have their tribal or local deities too. But so havo other Hindus all over 
India. A good* deal of Animism and even Animatisni is still pmeti^ among them. This 
is however more or less the case not only in the lowxt strata of Hiuduism, bat to a great extent 
among Buddhista. .Tews and even Jluslims, not to speak of such Chratians as uneducated Oopta 
and Russian farmers. There may still in most cases be noted a difference between a common 
Bhil and an oidinarv Hindu. But the difierence b more of a racial or ethnolo^ca] nature than 
a religious one, and b rapidly disappearing. 

“ To conclude, the Bhib should in this respect be accorded the same rights as are given 
to other Indians aod professors of other religions the whole world over—to be taken at their 
word in religious matters. They are as go^ Hindus as many other low clow people of this 
country. When they profess themselves to be Hindus they ought to be classified as such.” 

Apart from the above testimony, there is ample ev-idence, ns shown in the Chapter on 
Religion, tUt since the Mata movement of 1921, there is a genuine Hindni^g wave amongst 
these tribes. Many have become regular Kabir^nthb or Ramanandi Vaishnavas. Some 
have joined the Kaivalya Panth. (Group V of Hindu Sects, 5 . 0 . In Chapter on Religion.) 

Social OrganbatioD —These tribes appoint a headman from amongst them hut there b 
no rule as to who should be appointed. Any respectable man who b trustworthy and well 
conditioned is appointed as a but if the paiente do not belong to the same clan, this fact 
works as a disability for appointment. 

The constitution of the poncA dlBers m the various tribes. These p^ich committees 
give their deci^ons in matters of marriage and social dbputes, which are bindmg on the whole 
immunity. Among^ the Bhils, however, the natfok (leader) and the iorfifeiri together pro¬ 
nounce in caste matters. With the Gamits, again, the jjofel, kaMari and pradhaa (minister ?) 
form a committee to decide social matters. The ptadhati's doty is to bring all people together. 

With the Dublas, the leaders of two or three viUages form the poncA. People are 
ei-comrounicated but on payment of fine, they are taken back to the castes. 

With the Chodbraa, those of Naldhara (in the Mahuva talnka) are considered to be 
chief and all important matters are decided with their consent. Petty questions are disposed 
by the village leaders. Dhodias and N^ayakas have looser territorial consciousness : leaders of 
their respective groups in each village work as pancAo^. ^on^t the Vasa was, those with 
iiayaA aa surname used to he chosen as poft'b, but now the dbtbction b done away with. Any 
adult '"“" 1 talring a forward part in the community b appointed pubf,andhe U assbted by a 
karbhari and a pratUum. Wii Valvis, Hotwalba and Katbodias, the ca^e ^ctiwns act la 
In Baroda dbtrict particularly in Vaghodb taluka caste organisation b more in 
evidence—the Bhils there have not only paadtas but a garpanch and have regularly drawn up 
caste rules. In Sankheda and Tilakwada, leaders of each caste arbitrate for ita members. 

From the above it will be plain that there b only a small residuum of belief which can be 
called Animbtic or rather .Animetbtio as dbtingubh^ from Hinduism, jinimism of the 
unalloyed type which worships inanimate objects as spirits or gods hardly exbts amongst the 
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aboriginea of to-day. The greater deities worahipped by theae tf ibea are the Gohamayamadi^ the 
Devalimadi^ the Fifs Mat/amsdi^ the Kavtidta Zfep and the Kalo Kak^td^ The first three are 
female deities ajid their sex seems to icidicate that worship of purely ioanimate nature has given 
place to anthroproiaorphisni. In addition, the preponderanoe in aboriginiJ wor^ip of th e fe male 
principle as shown in these and the other hte the hkodi^f Moin of the Bhil, the Moti 

Maia and the Kniha Mala of the Duhlas and the Bhamni of the Dhodia and the Nsyakda, are 
traces of a primitive, perhaps matriarchal social organisation which existed long before Vedic 
Aryan!am. But in spite of these excrescencea^ the chraeterktic attitude of tribal belief is dificrent 
from Hinduism. The worship of the magar (alligator) and the vogh (tiger) is reminiscent 
of this characteristie attitude. There is inde^ some dim notion of the supreme spbit, but 
aboriginal worship is ■wholly mdiffeient towards it» It is mteroftting to ace how the eun^ the 
moon and the great stellar consteUations are considered differently from Hindu mythology 
amongst these tribes. Thus the sun and the moon are considered male gods generally amongst 
these tribes, but in Songadb> the Dhodias consider the aim as male and the moon as female. 
The Orion’e belt is known as the Aaraa (deer^) the Heides as gov<dkt (cowherd) ; the Great 
Boar in Mahuva, a more sophisticated area, is picturesq’tsely deacribed as bo thatlo 

(God'a bedstead). The Milky Way is variously repre^nied * in Mahuva it is the “ Way to 
Heaven ** (war^a no ro^io) | in Songadh it becomes the ** Ghost's Pathway ” fhAu^ toat); in 
Tilakwadsp most picturesque of all it is the way frequented by mothere-in-law and the daughters- 
in-law {mm mhu rti wai). The dark spot on the face of the moon b said to be the banyan tree 
on which the witches are hanged; in Tilahwada amongst the Tadvis, the spot is called the 
mark or brand of the bh(Mi (brother's wife). The rainbow has a curious explanatbu in TUak- 
wada, w^here it is said that when snakes are breathing it comes into existence; in Sougadh and 
Vyarap the rainbow is believed to be Ram's or India's bow. If it appears in the East, ram is 
prophesbed, hut if on the West, the roviersep t.c., a drought is bound to happen. Thunder 
amongst the tribes b caused by the sons of the Rain god playing at balls. No definite beliefs 
iu the soul's resting place after death seem to be entortabed by any of the tribes. In Songadb 
and Mahuva the belief is that the soui goes out aomewhere, to the firmament or at any rate 
out of the world. In Yyara a witch is supposed to swallow aU souls after death. 

Baveka (1,186)— An early tribe mostly found b the Songbad taluka of the Navsari 
district. They accompanied the Gsekwada as grooms, and have settled m Baroda, Patau and 
other places. Thair women still dress like the women of the early tribes. They are occupied 
as grooms, graas-sellera, brickLajers and day-labourers. All Bavchaa are Hmdus. 

A special appendix is devoted to their language Bavchi and its affinities to Mavchi (Pide 
Appendix VHT)* 

BbiJ (Hbdu 53,235; Tribal 1,387) --An aboriginal tribe, generally very dark in colour 
and very wild b appearance. The men are muscularp welbbollt and of a medium height. The 
women are well-m^e, but Imve coarse inegulat features. Among the mea, the hab of the head 
is^ as a rtile, w'om long. The women fasten their hair in braids or plaita brought low down near 
each temple. Formerly they used to live in huts m their own fields. But now-a-days they 
live m groups of houses on the village side. 

The Bhil's usual dre$s is a cloth wound round the lob and long strip twbtod round the 
head. The women commonly dress b a large ghagra (petticoat)^ a bodice and a s^rri wrapped 
round the body and brought over the head. They tattoo their faces and pierce their ears and 
noses for wearing ornaments. Bracelets of tb or brass cover the arm from the wrist to the elbow. 
Glass and lac bangles are also wofu* 

Bhils eat all animals except the ass, horae, camel, rat, snake and moukev. Formerly 
they were always changbg their houses and lands, hut most of them have settled in villages and 
till regularly though roughly, the same fields. Fifty years ago there were almost daily com- 
plamts of their daring robberire. And though they are even now oousidered a crimb^ class* 
moat of them are gradually becombg quiet and law-abidbg cultivators. Though not consi¬ 
dered one of the ch^s whose touch deiUee, Bhtb hold a veiy bw place m the social scale and 
no high caste Hbdu will take water from their hands. 

They worship Mat^ oi Devi, reverence the moon and believe m witches. Their chief 
objects of worship are spirits and ghosts. To these they offer clay horses* jars and beehive- 
shaped vesseb. 

As a rule, marrbgo seldom takes pboe before a boy b twenty and a girl fifteen. A man 
may many a second oc third wife b the life-time of the first, A woman marries agab not only 
when her husband dies, but even when she pts tired of him. Her new husband pays her old 
husband hi* marriage expeuses. The children* if any* stay with their father. 
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The Bhils of Ceatra! Qujar&t claim descent from sage Valmiki, author of the opio of 
Ramayant and inflist on beinj( classed as Hiadiis. There is a great awakening among them now, 
chiefly by the efForta of Mr. Amrifclal Thaktar, who has made the uplift of the tribe hb Iffe't sole 
aim. There arc schools^ boarding houaea and temples of Ram appecially built for the CfOtnmunil^'p 

Chodh^a (Hindus 29^736 i Tribal S^OSO] — A tribe found chiefly In the Bani mahals of 
the Navsari district. It has se^reral divisions of which only two^—Chokapuri and Vatvada were 
recorded in 1911. Chokapuria were found to be more than double the strength of the latter. 
Of these, the highest in social rank are the Chokapurii, who are also called Fav^aga^a. They 
claim partly to be of Rajput descent and to have lived as oarriera m the Rajput kingdoms of 
North Gujarat and fled south on their overthrow by the Musalmana. Thb appears very 
probable, as the AnjanaKanhbof Kheralu are very similar to them In their appearance^ manners 
and custotns and may be the descendants of those of them who remained Ln North Gujarat. 
The ttieo are stronger and fairer and the women are better looking than those of the other early 
tribes. The men dress in a turban, coat and wakt cloth. The women keep their hair very 
tidy and weaa- a coloured cloth over the head, a bodice and a cloth ronnd the waist. The 
men’s omaments are slver. brass and tin ear and Anger rin^. and If well-to^o^ bands of silver 
at the elboiv and wrist. Women wear round the iieck coils of white glass beads and, if welUto- 
do, a silver necklace, brass brooch on the arm and tin brass anklets. Eixccpt the oow, buffalo, 
horse, donkey, jackal, rat, snake, dog and cat^ they eat most animals. Their chief worship 
is paid to the spirits of their forektheis. They set apart near each villa^ a plot of ground as 
the devasthan or spirit-yard- They honour Rama, but the objects of their special worship are 
jxdio aud airriadio ders (boundary^goda and village guardians). They pay no special n^pect to 
Brahmans and never make use of their services. On the sixth day after a birth, they worship 
the goddess chhatlhij feasting their friends on liquor and ml. A boy ia considered fit to marry 
after IS* and a girl after Ifl- A man anxious, to marry his son, goes to the girl’s house, and if 
the father is willing, entertains her parents and relations with liquor. One or two days before 
marriage, the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with yellow powder- On the marriage day, 
the bridegroom goes to the girls house, and after the boy"a father has paid the girl^s father 
Rs. 32^ as dowry, and presented the bride with a a bodice and a silver necklace worth about 
Rs. 13, the bride and the bridegroom are seated in the marriage-booth. Their skirts are tied 
by the women of the house and together they walk four times round the pole of the booth. 
Dancing, in which the bride and the bridegroom join, and a feast of rioe and pube complete 
the ceremony H When the bride !eam her father'a house, the father, according to his means, 
gives a few buff iloefl or a little money as present. The pmctice of winning a bride by tnldng 
service with her father, khaii^dhadio is common among the Chodhias. Their dead ara burned. 
Before lighting the fuucml pyre, Chodbaras place cooked rice and pubo in the corpse^s mouth 
and consider it lucky, If a crow comes and takes it away. On the fourth day, af^r a death, 
a spirit medium {balmdar aocomptmied by the firiendii of the deceased, takes a stone 

aud groajiing and shaking, as if possessed, seta it in the spirit yard- He kills a fowl^ letting 
eoroe of the blood fall on the stone. he adds butter, groin and Uquor and making the 

atone red, consecrates it to the spirit of the deceased. Near the stone, the friends pines a small 
clay cow or sht-bnffab for a woman, or a horse for a man. Three times a year on 
duujro, and Chodhras in a body visit these shrines. They offer fovrls, goats and aheep» 

drink freely and men and women dance together and close the feaat. The Chodhras have no 
headman, and there is an entire want of caste organiiGation in them. 

The so-caUed Tribal section is only a misnomer, as those that returned their castes in 
lieu of religion in the column for religion were compiled as Tribal. There is no doubt that the 
Chodhras are the moat Hinduised of these early tribes. 

Dhanka (3^457)— laterally one who tape the palm tree. It is a general term looaily 
applied to all members of the forest tribe, and presumably has the same signifieanoe as 
Raniparaj. 

Dltodia (Hindu 25,414 j Tribnl 718)—An early tribe found in the X&vsari district. Mau’a 
omamenta are earrings and armlets of brass, tin or silver. The iemalea put on solid rings of 
brass over the whole of the leg upto the knee and abo on the arm from the wrist to the elbow. 
These omameuta weigh from 18 to 20 lbs. Dhodias hold a higher social portion than the other 
early tribes, all of which except Chodhras eat food cooked by them. But a Dhodia dines with 
no one who ia not of his own tribe. Amot^ the Dhodias, there are many i.c., families 
whose status depends upon the villages inhabited by them and the ocoupationa followed by them. 
They do not ailow marriage within the same hda. Dhodias of higher families contract early 
marriages. A bride is purchased fay the payment of about Rs. 2& to her father. Men with no 
means of paying the dowry, offer to serve the girra father for a term of one to five years. Durmg 
this time, the suitor receives food and clothing, but hfa earniuga go to bis master. If he provea 
idle or gluttonous, he may at any time be sent off. Even when the three years are over^ the girl 
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maj refuEe tim, but thea he can claim paymeDt fof hh a&rvicea. When all gnea well thn regular 
nLarriage ceremony k performed. But it k not necessary to allow the pair to live a$ bmband 
and wife. Tlue h caUed Hrhan^adk or bride-piircliase ayslem. In certain rare coses, Dhodias 
purchase a girl for their boy and allow the pair to live aa husband and wife without making 
them go through any ceremony. 

They do not \m Bralimans as priests. DiTorce and remarriage are allowed^ A wife 
has to pay fU, 5 only to be released from her husband. Corpsses are taken in a procesaion with 
music playing to the burning groimd. On the faier are plac^ a scythcp a tamala (brass bowl) 
and a toUi (water jug). A w (memorial stone) is erected in honour of the dece^ed. When 
the husband dies, the wnfe throw s into the pyre her ornaments of solid rings of biaas which she 
is wearing- l^Tien the wife dies, the husband throws one of his chief ornaments in the flame way. 
In most Dhodia villages, one family has the hereditary right of headmanahip. The Naik^ as he 
is called, is treated with respect, but most of the flocial disputea are decided by a mass meeting 
of the tribe at one of the big funeral feasts. Breaches of caste rules are punished by fine, or if 
the offence is heinous by turning the culprit out of caste. 


Dubla (Hindu 12311 ; Tribal S3) —Derived from Hauskrit duTbah fweak); an early tribe 
found in the Navsari district. They have come to to closet contact with the civilised castes 
and do not much differ in appearance from Rolis. They ha ve eight suh'di^’isions, Bava, Damaai, 
Naida, Palia or Rhodia, ^r\'ia, Talana, Vasava and Voharia. The tuembera of these clans 
seldom cat together and never intermorr}'. They claim a strain of Rajput blood and call them¬ 
selves Rathod. Females wear the kaiicttali, and do not move about with open breasts like Gamits 
and other early tribes. They are peasants and labourers. Most of them arc Aofie or the hcredU 
tary servants of fibathelas, Kanbis and other better class of cultivators. They are entirely 
dependent on their maatera for food and clothing. They treat Brahmans with respect and make 
use of their arvkes on marriage and other occasions. Boys are married between 10 and 20 
and girls between 10 and 18, Widow mamage U allowed, but polygamy U not allows. The- 
dead are burned. Caste disputes are settled by a few hereditary leaders or patdt. 

Camatda— Same as Qamit, 

Gamit (Hindu 33,210; Tribal 26,003)— Also called Gamta or Gamatdai an early tribe found 
in the Xavsart district. They cat sheep, gnat, rabbit and fowl, but will not touch the flesh of 

a cow Dor of any snimal found dead. 
They are fjcasaats and wood-cutters. 
They worship Vaghdev, Samladm and 
iWi J/cto. They never make use of a 
Brahman’s services nor pay him any 
respect. Men of their own caste act as 
theii priests, -rkmong Gamtas marriage 
takes place when a boy can climb a palm 
tree, generally after he is 12 years of 
age. Khatidhadia system prevails. 
Polygonay and divorce are allowed. 
Remarriage is also allowed but only 
between the widowed of both the sejcca. 
A widowed person of either Bci ia not 
allowed to take as a partner the un¬ 
married of the opposite sex. The dead 
are burned. Caste disputes are referred 
to a few hereditary leaders or jarriif. 

Gamta— Same as Gamit. 

Katbodta (Hindu 333; Tribal 218)— 
An early tribe found in the Xavsari 
district. It has four sub-divisions; 
Helam, Jadu, Pawar and Sindhi. The 
Katbodias found m the State belong to 
the last class and are the moat degraded. 
They are black in colour and go about 
almost naked. They are labourers and 
catoohii makers. They worship the Bhil Dee. They pay no respect to Brahmans and never 
make use of their services. Boys and gtrbi generally mafry after they arc fifteen rears old. 
Khandhadiya system prevaiU. Polygamy and widow marriage are allowed and practised. 
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Tli« dead uc hurned. A fimen] feast ia girea by tboee wLo csa afford to do bo. They 
raise ao tomb-atone and oo other ceremoniaa in boaour of the dead. They have a headmaQ 
and a csato committee. 

Kokaa (Hindu 6,449; Tribd 1;S03}— An early tribe fonnd in the Navaari district. They 
spealc a mixed dialect of Marathi aud Oujarad, and from their name seem to have passed into 
Gujarat from Konkan, They are labourers and cttltivntois. Some, a'ho from want of bollocks 
thenuelves drag the plough are called iiathodia or hand-ploughmen. They worship Brahm 
and Jlfahna, n stone placed near a tamdi tree, ia supplied with a clay horse, a 

lampstand and a flag, V’agh, a wooden pillar, with a tiger cut on it, is generally covered with 
ju'ftdiir. Koknasshow no respect to Brahiuana and never make use of their services as priests. 
The age of marriage is 16 to 20 for boys and 15 to IB for girls. 

The practice of iAoniiAodTO prevails. Polygamy is allowed and practised and widows 
many again. A woman may lea ve her husband and go to live with another man on Lis agreeing 
to pay her husband the amount he spent a$ her dowry. The dead are cremated. Eoknas 
have a well'Organiaed caste system. When a man suspects his wife of adultery, he cftlU a meeting 
of the tribe. The fa&tJiayai hears the charge, and, if proved, fines the adidterer. Part of the 
fine is spent in liquor and the rest is made over to the complainant as compensation. 

Kolgha (Hindu 796; Tribal 193) —They are one of the lowest of the early tribes, found in 
the NaTsari district. Though reckoned impure, they neither eat with nortouchaBhangi. The 
men's dress is a cap or a scanty turban, a waist rrlotli and a loin cloth. The women wear two 
clothes, one thrown over the head and shoulders, the other wound round the waist. Of oma- 
ments they have carringa, tw'o or three solid brass bands on each arm and one or two coils of 
glass beads round the neck. .Anklets are not worn. .4s a class they are very poor and at 
times live on roots or fast for two or three days together. They pay no respect to Brabmans and 
havenopriestsoftheirown class. 0nthe8ixthdayafterabitth,tha goddess rMlmtU is worship¬ 
ped. On marriage occasions the boy's father ^ves girl’s father Bs. B as dowij'. ^ Polygamy 
and widow marriage ore allowed and practised. They have no headman. Social disputes 
are settled by the whole caste, 

Kotwalia (Hi&da 1,1S6; Tribal 1 jOSl>— A n early tribe found in the Na vaari district. They 
are dark in colour. The males put on a small dhfMt and a turban only; the females cover their 
lower limbs with a small piece of doth , and their head with another like piece. They put on a 
bodice only when they have to go to a large town. They put on bracelets of brass, anMets of tin, 
and necklwcsof beads. Marriages among them take plaw by mntual seleotiou and choice. When 
a boy and a girl have agrewl to join in matrimony after their meetings on the roods or in the 
fields, the parents of the boy visit those of the girl and contract to pay from Rs. to 10 as 
her dowry, and fix a day for the marriage. On the day so fixed, the girl and her patents p 
to the boy's house, and there dance, eat (md drink. At this time ornaments are given to the^l 
by her future hushed, excepting anklets, which are pven to her by her father. The next morning 
the girl and the boy are severally placed on the sbouldera of two men who detme about, and then 
their hands are joined. This Arches their marriage. After this, all join in, drinking liquor 
toddy, and the girl’s parents then depart to their house. Marriages with the children of 
maternal uncle or a paternal aunt are legal with these people, but it is otherwise with the 
children of a mother's sister and of a brother. 

In spite of this marriage by choice, if the husband doca not Uke his wife, he sends her 
away from his house ; and if the contra^ is the case, the wife returns the dowry paid to her 
and leaves him. This is the easy way of divorce with them. Remarriage is also prevalent 
among them. 

The JlAflJMiilcfdto system obtains among them. The Kotwalias either bum or bury theif 
dead; but before doing so they place a small quantity of kodn and a pice in the mouth of the 
corpse. .After dispoaiog of the dead body, they drink and then separate ; at the end of a year 
they place a JfcAotrpm in the spirit yard aud worship it every yeot, 

They have no other ceremonies ; but 5 days after the birth of the child, they cowdung 
the house, drink liquor and toddy, and name the newly-bom babe. 

Mavchi (Hiodu 905; Tribal 14)—A forest tribo found in the Kavaari district. Those 
who come to Batoda as grooms are known as Bavcha. This tribe has its home in the West Pim- 
palner and Baglan talukas of the Nawapur peta of Eiandesh and adjoining parts of the 
Dongs and Songadh mahol of this State. Almost all MavchJs found in the State are confined 
to this taluka, a few stray individuals occurring in Amreti and Mchsana pfant4. They ore a 
timid, quiet inoffensive people, rather given to drink and especially the i^dcr ones, truthful. 
They constantly change their huts and move their settlement. The commonest form of marriage 
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among them i$ the JC Aafufiftfw fonxi, i\e. winning of the bride hy semng her father for a torm of 
years. Five years is the usual period, but cr^t is often given and the girl lb Allowed to live 
with, and have children by hho, before the hih term ia over. The marriage tie w loose and 
divorce ia easy, even on trivial reasons. Remarriage is allowed to the woman who leaves her 
hosband at will. The caste panch nsuaily awarda immpetiflation^ bat cases are not rare when 
the husband dcuss not think it worth his while to apply to the pancA and without any further 
ado, he may take on another wife. Mavchis are ignorant and superstitious, tracing all evil 
to the influences of witches* They worship AsUiFnb*if 6(tvli M&ta, and even pQfUTnesh- 

ivttf. They bury the dead and also sometimes, the pemnaj property of the deceased with him. 
Mainly cultis-ators, they have taken to cart. They eat variety of animal food, including beei 

Naika or Nayaltda (Hioda 11,662 ^ Tribal 14^^An early tribe found in the Navsari and 
Baroda districts* It has four gub-divisions—Cholival, Kkha, Gabad and Kodbad—of which 

the first two eat together but not with the 
last two. None of them intermarry. This 
tribe once held the place of leaders among 
the Dhodias, who look upon them with 
respect, and at lEiarriagc and other cere¬ 
monies treat them as Brahmans* Like 
Dhodias, they are l^easauts md cultivators. 
At betrothat and marriage, men and women 
dance both ringly and in pairs. The dead 
are cremated. A year after a death, a 
memorial stone {ihntruifi) is set up. It b 
rubbed with red lead, a heti b killed and iU 
blood sprinkled on it. After the ceremony 
is over, the hen is roasted and eaten by 
the party. Every year at ftoli time, a hen 
ia offered to the memorial gtone. Heredi- 
taiy' headmen settle caste disputes. 

Tadvi (ZCJ817)— One of the early 
tribes found in the Baroda district. The 
Tadvb were treated in IWl as an unclassifl- 
abk unit of the forest tribes. But the 
Tad vis as the name implies are a sub-caste 
formed by fission (fnd) bom the great Bhil 
tribe. Exactly how the fission arofle, the 
details are not bo far a^'ailablc^ Mr. 
Enthoven regards them as descendant of 
Bhil women and Musalnian men and traces 
their origin to Auiang^eb. But there h 
no reason to treat them on that account ag 
Musalmans. Possibly Mr, ISnthoveti was not referrir^ to the Gujarat Todvis who have no 
connection with the tribe of the same name found at the foot of the Satpuda Hills in 
Khandesh, Very special enquiries about their religious belief were made in fknkheda and 
Tilakvi'sda where they bulk tho largeat,, and there is no doubt that they are Hindus. They all 
worship Hindu deities including Shankar (Mahadev). In Saukeheda they have a special 
reverence for Sri Krishna Bhagwan, paying court also to the Sun, and to all Matas. 
They do not circumcisd ^ keep benrds nor do they venerate any Muslim Pirs. 
They call in Brahmam of the Nandora section for their marriages and Kayatia 
Brahmans for their funerals. To mark the beginning of marriage ceremonies, they 
make a drawing of Ganpati with g^ru (ochre)—they propitiate the pknets and tie the 
cAoii bauds. They sing marriag^ songs in Gujarati which is their home-language They 
allow widow remarriagje and divorce; through a caste pancA, social disputea are settled 
and divorces are decreed. No money to the bridegroom has to be paid, but the requires 

a fee of Rs, 12 out of which Bs. 5 are paid to the officiating Brahman. The nolm ceremony 
is less formal, not always requiring the presence of a Brahman. AH that is required h that the 
coupk throw rice at each other in the presence of the caste paid. Hindu, feativak are generally 
observed including the japam (to propitiate the small-pox goddoos), and the 
day (Sri Krkhuak birth-day) when fast U obser^^ed. There m caste organisatioii in settled 
villages, where there is a paid, chosen from among the fittest families, but there is no such 
thing as kuL They have amongst the weU-to^o fiamilies^aome Baiot from 

Eharalu visiting once in three years. They bum or bury their dead, occoiding as their ciicum^ 
Etauces permit. If cremation is followed, then a Brahman is called in, who offcia pmdoa and 
U paad Rb. 25 to 30. Where burial is practised, there the rifcnal is lesa expensive and formal. 
Dead bodies are buried nsualty on the banks of the Narmada; and (opium juice diluted 
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With wAtsr) is druni copiously* While butyiu^p the hcAd of the oorpec is pI&tMid tow&fds the 
north : if the corpse is that of a male, it is swathed in white, if of a female, it is wrapped in 
ial $hdu (red covering doth). 

Tala via (Hindu 52,407 •, Tribal 1S8>— OrigirmUy a sub-caste ol I^blaa now grown jnto 
an independent caste with them. They are chiefly found in the Jfavsari and Haroda distriote. 
They are aJI Gujarati speaking and mom or less Hinduised, The tribab returned as such in 
this census are properly speaking Hindus. TalavUs consider themselves hypergamous to 
other Du bias, and seldom eat with them or mtennai^ with them , although they 
acknowledge their connection. They look down upon Bhils very definitely^ and have no 
social dealings with them. They many amongst themselves. The proapejtive son-in-law 
has to pay Rs, 25 to the bride^s father for marriage expenses. Ra. 1-4-0 worth of cloth 
and 12 autias worth of lAoii are his gifts to his bride. Tfo other ornaments are needed. ^In 
other respects their marriage coats them little, as the Brahman lets them off lightly charging 
them from 8 to 12 annas. They are worsbippera of t'craV maia, the goddess also of 

the Rajputs, Yaghris and other communities. Brahmans are required for doing and applying 
Sfndur {red paint) on to the stone image of the Mata. They have a. vogue notion of god 
of Rama and other Hindu objects of veneration. But they worahip the Sun every morning. 
Their women fast on full moon days and worship the moon. In the wruora/rtt days (sacred 
to the mate ) they sow poddy seeds and other com and do fast. They bmy their dearl as they 
are too poor to bum. The'eorpse is buried in a lying position (an hour after death) with the 
head pointing to the north. Ko further ritual is ob^rved, only the women wail. Their gar 
is an Audich Sahasara Brahman [in Karjan) who is looked down upon for ministering to these 
people, They have a MsAiuaneJlo, by name Amarsing, who lives in Padre, taluka. 


Valari —Same as Varli. 

Valvi (Hindu Ml j Tribal 31)— A forest tribe found in the Barodaand Navrari distriete. 
Considered degraded, they arc probably an untouchable section of the Gamit tribe found in 
Songadh and Vyare talukas. Valvi is not to be confused with the Valvi section of Chodhras. 

Varli (Hindu 187 ; Tribal 181)— An early tribe found in the N^avsarl district. 
They seem to have come from North Konkan were they are found in large numbers. The 
name is said to be derived from a patch of cultivated ground. The men shave the head 
and do not wear the beard. The women wear the hair oiled and plaited. They do not cat 
the flesh of a cow or of a dead animal. They are fond of smoking and drinking, ^ey cultivate 
land and also rear fowls. On the sixth day after a birth, the goddess chhaihi is worshipp^. 
Children are married at any time after they are twelve years old. The practice of serving 
for a wife, ihattdhadio, prevaila. Widow marriage is allowed but polygamy is not practiBed. 
The dead ore burned. Brehmans do not officiate on any ceremonial ocoasions. A headman 
who holds office during the pleasure of the community decides all caste queatbna. 

Vaasw. (Hudo 13,290; Trihil ^237) —An early tribe, also called Vasavda, 
found in the Baroda and Navsari districts. Their males put on dholeet ot payjatHa, a jacket 
and a turba n , But one of their peculiarities is worth noting. W^henever a new garment is 
brought for the wife the husband tears off a piece from it sufficient to wver its nakedness. 
This piece is kept hanging from the thread on his waist at day-time and is made to cover up 
his loins at night. The females wrap a piece of cloth round about their lower limbs and put 
another on the bead. They begin to put on a bodice only when they go to their husbands. 
They wear necklaces of white stones and two anklets of brass on leg. When a boy has 
attained puberty, his parents and relations go out in search of a wife for him and take him 
along with them.’ If the boy likes the girl shown to him by his parents, they send for toddy 
from the market and drink it with the girl's parents. The boy s father agreea to pay from Ra. 22 
to 30 and settles a day foe the marriage and returns home. A day previous to that fixed for 
the performance of the ceremony, the boy and his parents reside and put up for the night outside 
the village and dance there the Tvbole night. Next morning they gp to the bride’s house, where 
a bamboo iaheld lengthwise between the bride’s smd bridegroom’s parties and dancing commences. 
After a time when a bottle of wine and two pice axe given to the girl's party by that of the 
the boy, the bamboo is removed and both parties dance together. Ihen, a new garment in one 
of the comers of which are tied a rupee and 4 pice is given to the bride by the bridegroom. 
Both are then anointed with oil and turmeric powder and are placed on the shoulders of two 
men,—the boy with a sword and the girl with its aheath. Both of these mim dance away with 
the human burden on their shoulders for a time and then put them down. After that, they 
sit down to dinner, which when over, the boy and party reti^ home with the new bride. When 
nine days Lave passed after this auspicious events the leading men of the village of the bride’s 
parents go to her husband’s house and dance in front of it without speaking, until a bottle of 
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\yme itnd a nipe« are to them hy the bov> fatker, Tken they apeak with him, dme at 
hifl ho^ aad return with the girl to their Tillage. The ayatem of i'AoivciAadmt ae well as re¬ 
marriage and divorce, obtaitm among theae pfM>p!e. 

Xo aooner a Vaaawa diet, a matcb-loclc ie dred^ The dead body is then placed on a 
bedstead and earned in procession with muaic playing and match-lochs Bring to the biiming 
ground. Then the pyre is erected, around which the dead body with the bedstead ia taken 
seven timefl and ia afterwarda placed on the pyre, FcM>d it placed in the mouth of the dead 
body and his usual implomente and weapons are placed by his side. The body is then burned 
and the moomeri bathe and go home. In the eveiuiig they a^in assemble, drink and eat 
together. This being over^ a relative of the decea^ gets up and pierces an adjacent tifee 
with an arrow to mark the completion of the funeral ccremoiijes. 

They do not perform menstruation and pregnancy cemnonics at all, but give a small 
feast on the fifth day after the birth of a child and then give a name to itn 

In the clasaification of early tribes, it U difficult to fit the Vaaawas inte the scheme. 
According to their own claim, they are the settled branch of the Bhils, as they have settled in 
permanent hamlets in the State, Mr^ Enthoven considers them as a section of the Khandeshi 
pure Bhils. But the term Vaaawa occurs as a well recognbed sept of the Dublas (Group V). 

RABAKl (with Bharwad 64,378)— Herdsmen. They daim to be Rajputs, 
who instead of maiTying Rajput women, married celestial damsels {apsuros) that is, per^ps, 
Charan women or daughters of god as they style themBelves and were therefore 

called Raha-bah4ri, that is going out of path. Their original home is said to he the United 
Provinces from which they moved to Marwar, and from thence to Gujarat, Kathiawad and 
Cutch. Some of their aumamea are the same as Rajput tribe uameSj Chohan, DodJya, 
Ckihel, Jadav, etc. E^rcept in Kathiawad^ Rabaiis have no sub-castes. In Kathiawad, th€Sft 
are six sub-divkions which mterdine but do not intemiarry. They take fiesh and drink spirits 
and in Kathiawad eat with Musabnans. They arc quairclsoinc people and hy breaking fences, 
and grazing their cattle on crops cause great loss and annoyance to cultivators. In religion 
they belong to Bijmargl, Ramanandi,aiLd Piriinii sects. Their priests are Audich and Sompura 
Brahmans. Among them aU marriages take place on the same day. The Eaharis of one or 
more villages who wkh to have their daughters marri^ meet in a temple. A Brahman is 
caUed and he fixes the marriage day. Marriage among near xelationB is avoided. Widow 
marriage and divorce are allowed. The younger brother of the deceased husband has the 
first clairu upon Ms widow* The dead are buried. ShmdhaiAT^ performed, and caste people 
are feasted on the eleventh and twelfth day after a death. Rabaris have a headman but he 
has little authority aud caste disputes arc settled at meetings of the men of the caste. 


RAJPUT {Hindu 94305; Aiym 88]— A Kshatriya caste found in all the ports of the 
State, but principally in the Kadi pranij as AoMwad Patan in that district was, for many 
centuries, the capital of the Rajput kings of Gujarat. The chief social peculiarity of the Eajpute 
ia their division into clans; The following is a list of the 103 Rajput clan names in use in 
Gujarat 

Ada> Avera, Balater^ Barod, Bhati, BihoU, Solauki, Biya, Bodav, Chainarpa, Ghandavrat, 
Chavada, (Jbavad, Chochu, Chiod, Cfhohan, Cfhudavat, DabM, Daghj Daima^ Dairjii, Devchand, 
Devda, Dhandhu, Dod, Dodiya, Duval, Ed, Galecha, Ghclot, Gohel, Goiter, Gor,Gujjar, Uadiah 
Harashi, Hatha^ Humad, Jadav, Jadeja, Jhala, Jiriya, Jodha Rathod, Joja, Jut^ Eaba, 
Kachhotia, Kalam, Karadia, Kher, Khod, Khula, Kukan, Lakam, Mahida, ilak\^ana, Jlal' 
^lasaui, Mer, Mohal, Mori, Narvan, Padhta* Padhiari Palonk, Pannar^ Pesrau, Puravia 
Chohan, Raua, Ranrathod^ Rathod, Raval, Ravar-Solanki, Rehevar^ Revod, Sedhal, Sisodia, 
Sodha, Sodria or Badria, Sojatria, Solanin, iSougad, Surcha, Suvar, Tank, Tantoh Thokiya, 
Tuar^ Vadhel, Vadvasia, Vagbcia Vaish, Vaja, Vala, Vamla, Vanol, Vanria, Vsram, Vejola' 
Vethia, Vezania, Virpurs Solanki^ Udvat and Uma. ^ 

All clans eat together and mtermany^ but the members of a clan arc forbiddeo to marry 
^vithin the clan, as they are believed to be the children of one common ancestor. The Dagh, 
Karadia aud Padhra elms allow widow remarriage and let their women appear in publio. They 
are theieforo looked upon as degraded. The Daghs arc found in Chitch, Karadias are scattered 
all over Gujarat and liathiawad ; and Padhras are found only in the Sumt and Kavaari districta. 
Of the other clans only Chavad^ Chohan, Dainia, Gohel, Gori, Jadeja, Jhala, Pannar, Rathod 
Rehevar, Sarvaiya, Skodia, Solanki and Vaghelas have retained their importance, *The rest 
liave sunk into msignificance. 
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Rajputs are by birth soldiers and. landiioyen.^ Sotne of them are even now chiefs. Girasuu 
or landboldeia and holrlem of isemco lands. Hut their serrioe as soldiers U not in demand ; 
and by their [ndoknoe, habits of extravaimnt; expenditure and opium taking, moat of the land¬ 
holders have lost their patrimony and dwindled into peasant proprietors. A great many of 
tbem are forced to take service as peons and constables and even as persona! attendants and 
field labourers. 

Except among their lower closes, Rajputs liave no headman. Caste disputes are 
usually settled by a jury of four or five respectoble persons of the clan who have the power 
to fine or expel from the caste. 

^VALIA (27,614)— Also called Jogi. They appear to be of Rajput origin and bjo 
sub-divided into SaJehia (clansmen) and Vahalia (carriers). Sakbiaa are divided into Joshi 
Rav'al, JIaru Raval wd Patai Raval. Both Sakhias and Vahalias eat togettier and [nteTniarry, 
Surat Ravats are divided into Kbambhati, Rajbhsri and Suratiand Ahmedabad Bavals 
into fiarin, Bhalia, Bholnia Hitakvana and UdJia, The five Ahmedabad subdivisions eat 
together, bnt do not intemiarry. Ravals eat fish, mutton and fowl and drink liquor. They 
keep sheep and asses and work as carriers and labourers; some weave bed tapes and a few 
cultivate lands. They also beg and it is considered pious to give cooked fo^ to a Raval 
especially when there lias been some death in the family. Widow remarriage and divorce are 
allowed ; younger brother boa the choice of marrying liis elder brother’s widow. They have 
caste councils and headmen in large vdllages. 

SADHU— See under Ascetics—Hindu and Jain, 

SAIYAD (9,S90) —One of the four classes into which the Musalmatis with a foreign strain 
arc divided. They elabn descent from Fatima and AJi, the daughter and son-in-bw of the 
Prophet and are the descendants of those who came during the period of MusaUnan rule in 
Gujapit, as religious teachers, soldiers and adventurers. They mark their high birth by placing 
the title Soigod or Mir before, or Shah after male names and Seffatu after female names. They 
marry their daughters only among themselves, but teke wives 6om other Muualmans, Some 
of them arc pfrs or spiritual guides and the rest follow ail callings. The head is often shaved 
but when allowed to grow the hair has a natural curl. As a class Saijads are fond of learning. 
“ Daulat mile to Mir, iiahin to fakir, maren to Pir ” : it we get money we arc lords, mthout 
it. we arc beggars ; and when we die we are saints.’* As spiritual guides and rclt^ous teachers, 
they are well-to-do and some of them rich. In religion, they are ^th Sunnis and Shiahs. In 
South and Central Gujarat, they are mostly Sunnis. In North Gujarat, though all profess 
the Sunni rite, most are Shiahs at heart. The Shdah fraternity form a distinct group, their 
chief bond of union being their secret celebration of Shiah rituals. Saivads. though they 
take daughters from all piicra Musl ims are chary of doing so from the Nau-muslinja. 

SATHWARA (6,556)— A caste peculiar to the Mchsana and Amieii districts where its 
members follow ogricoltural operations in villages but are bricklayers in towns. Women of 
the caste sell vegotabJes. Their surnames Chavda, Dhobi, etc., point to a Raj put origin. They 
have no recogni^ divisions, though .^hincdabadi ^thwaras do not marry with the Kathiawadi 
flection. Manages arc forbidden between descendants of collateral inaios within sev-en degrees, 
but iiotra (widow remarriage) and diyiirvadi (mamage with the deceased husband’s younger 
brother) are allowed : so is divorce. Both Whand and wife can seek divorce. In religion 
Sathwarufl arc SbaivJis and VaUabhacharis. A few are Ramnnandis and Bi jmorgis, Kathiawadi 
Sathwaras are meat-catera, but do not eat birds ; they cat fish only in the evening. The Kathia¬ 
wadi Bath warn grows rich garden crops. 

SHAIKH (26,073) —Properly speaking one of the four classes into which the Musalmana 
w'ith a foreign fltifiin arc divided. But the term " Shaikh” which means elder is applied to 
descendants of local converts as well as of foneijpieiH. The men have the title Shaikh or Mahomed 
placed before their names and women Bibi after theirs. They follow all callinga and arc 
found in every grade of life. 

Shaikh or Shaikbadn (Hindu 231) —They* aro found chiefly in the Baroda district. 
Originally Hindus, they are converts to Islam vvorshipplng the shrine of Bala Mahomed Shahi 
one of the minor Pirana saints. In their ways, they arc similar to tho Matia Knnhis. They 
bury their dead, but otherwise follow Hindu customs. They are not circumcised and do not 
eat with ilusalmans. They rnake tila and many of them have lately been following the tenets of 
the Swaminarayan sect, and have returned themselves as Hindua in the present census. At 
the time of aiarrioge, both a Hindu and a Mahomedan priest attends. jNiio is performed by a 
Fakir and afterwards the Hindu rite of cAori is performed by a Brahman. They form a distinct 
community and nmnj' only among themselvBs. 
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SHENVA —See under Depressed Classes. 

SHRIMALI -See under Bralmifln and Vania respect ively. 

SINDHl (4,602)— Musdlffian imougiants from ^ndb. They are chiefly found in 
Baroda, Amreli and Mebsana districts. 

SONI (iUndu 1^145; A^a 32} —Gold and sUvct smiths. They arc found in totma and 
large vUiages. They arc of eight main divisions Gnjjae, hEam, Jleveada, Tarajia, Bhrimait, 
Tragad, Kathiawadi and Khandeshi. The Shrimali section (onus half of the total strength. 
The Tragad or Mastan community' has two divisions, called no nit (small) and niotu (large) and 
claims descent from a Vania father and a BnUunan mother. In token of their partly fiiahmau 
origin, they wear the Btabmanio thread and do not eat food cooked by any one, other than a 
Brahman. The Parajiaa called after the village of Paraj near Junaghad, claim to be Rajputs. 
They are of two branches, Garana and Patni. Gango, the founder of the Gamna branch, es¬ 
tablished himself at Gimar and bia descendants are found in Halar and Sorath. I<fando, the 
founder of the Patni branch, went to Patau during the reign of Sddhiaj .fayasing (A, D. 1024-1143) 
and established himself there. The Patnis and Garauaa eat together but do not intonnarry. 
The four other subdivisions, Gujjar, hlarn, Mewada and Bhrimuli claim to have once been 
Vanias. The Shrimali Sonis, who originally belonged to the Shrimali Vania communitv, are 
divided into Ahmedabadi and Cbarotaria. They cat together. The Ahmedabudis take Charo- 
taria wives, but never give their daughters to a Cbarotaria in marriBge, Mewada Sonis original¬ 
ly belonged to Mewndu Vania community ; the Maru or Marwari Sonis have come into Gujamt 
Marwur^ and the Gujjar belong to thcGujjar Vania stock and are a trace of the great 
settlemcDt of GujjatB who gave its name to Gujarat. 

Arranged according to their work, are goldsmiths or workers of gold ornaments, 
Jadvj9 or tracers of desigm; on ornaments and PantJiiffart or diamond and precious stone setterB. 

Like Vanias Sonia live on grain and smoke tobacco. They have o bad name for lilclung 
gold and for mixing metal. The saying ia “ A Soai takes gold oven out of his sister’s orna¬ 
ments.” Socially fonis hold a high position, Tanking next to VanUs, Some of them are 
Shaiva, some VullabhacliaTi, and some Swaminsrayan, Their family priests are Audich, 
Saraswat and Shrimali Brahmans. The Maru, Parajia and Chonvtaria Shriranli Sonia practise 
polygamy and sdlow widow reiuaiiiagc. Among Charotaria Shriinalis alone, the wife is 
free to divorce her husband. Elach community has its headman or po/cf who, in consultation 
with four or five leading men, settles caste disputes at a meeting of all the men of the caste. 


SUTAR (Hindu 24,275; AryalS)—Carpenters from the Sanskrit word sutraffAfinr (^u/rui 
i.f.t the thread with which the course of the saw is marhetl). They are pretty evenly distributed 
over the whole Stute. They belong to six divisions. Pith va, Gujjar, lltewada, Panc^li, Marwadi 
and \aishya. Of tb^c, the Pancholia and the Vaishyas arc foutad only in Gujamt proper, the 
Gujjars and hfarwadia in Gujarat, Katluawad and Cuteb and the Kthvaa in Kadi. The Gujjar, 
Mewada, Panoholi and Vaishya claim to be the descendants of VLshvokarma, the divine world 
builder. Both Marwadls and Pitbvas claim to be the Rajputs who took to carpentry when 
Parehuram resolved to destroy the Kshatriya.s, The Gujjar section forms over 40 per cent in 
the State. The Vaiahyu and Pancholi rank next in order of strength. Except that the other 
five divisions eat food cooked by \ aishyas, none of the six divisions eat together or intennanty. 
The Vaishyaa rank highest, because they do not eat food cooked by the other divisions, wear 
the eacred thread and do not allow their widows to many. The Panobolis rank lowest , because 
they alone prepare oil-pnsEscs and do other wooduiork which causes the loss of animal life 
Besides the regulnr carpenters, some Darjis, Kolia, Kumbhare and Tapodhana have taken to 
carpentry. 

In look and dress, Sutars do not differ from Vanias, All tlic six diiriaions of Siitare are 
thrifty and sober. In religion they are Pamamipnnthi, Bamanandi, Shaiva, Swaminarayan 
and VaUahbflchari. Of the six divisions of Sutp, the Vuishyu and Mewada in North Gujarut 
wear the Brahmanic thread. The Sutars marriage customs do not differ from, those of Vanias 
and Kanbis. Among the Vaishya and Mewada. widow remarriage, polygamy and divorce 
are not allowed; among the rest widows are allowed to marrv, divorce is panted and polvgamy 
prectised. Custc disputes among the severa] divisions are settled either bv a headman or 
a few leading men at the meeting of aJI the men of the caste. No fee is leried from an outsider 
who takes to carpentry. Garpeotem who do not observe as a close dav the dark fifteeuth of 
every Hindu month, or the day on which a death has taken place in the caste in a town or 
village, are fined; and those who work as shoematetg are excommunicated. 
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A veiy $niall s^tion of Suture taa become Musalmaii—aumbcririg ordj about 40 families. 

TADVI—See under Primitive and Forest Tribes. 

TAI (4,160)—Weavers found cIiieBy in Dabhoi taluka of tbe Bacoda district and also 
in the Navsari district. They claim descent from Hatim Tai, hut appear to be a mixed ebaa 
of foreignora and converted Hindus. Some of them apeak Hindnatani and others, Gujarati, They 
wear cotton robes and turbans. Like Hindus, they give caste dinners on pregnancy* marriage 
and death oceasLons. They marry only among themselves and form a separate with a 

headman of their own, 

TALABDA (Hiiidu 59*52S; Ary* 41)—A caste intemjcdjate between Kanbb and Kolia 
and disdaining to call themoelves by the latter name: they are also called Dharala or sn'ordomeru 
The name la derived from nhalpada^ meaning locals According to themselves^ the name is 
a cormption of talpati—landlord, and consider themselves superior to other Kolis and do not 
dine vinth them. They claim descent from d Fdmiar Eajput of Dharooagri in Mulwa, who 
married the daughter of a BhU chief in Gujarat to setim hb help and aup^tL Tile caste is 
localised mostly in Central and South Gujarat* isolated groups being found in Kathiawad and 
other places. The Central Gujarat group has two sections, the Mahikantha and Chamtoria. 
The Dharalas of Charotar are subdivided into Vaghela, Psgi and Kotwal sections. Another 
section known as Buna is often confused with Bartaa proper (y- %\)» The Dhurab Tabbda is 
a poor mean looking Hpeciineu^ But m North Gujarat^ the Tabhda Fatclia is a fine class. In 
South Gujarat, Tabbdas are the main group. They are there thrifty and prosperous aud make 
excellent agficnlturists. It is curious that where they are huancially the most afflueut, they 
have little objection te tbe Koli name. Marriage between Rajputs and Talabdas b not un- 
^mmon, but the Utter usually tnarty amongst themselves^ observing the Rajput rule against 
marriages between membcES of the same subdivision. They have 22 surnames of whicb Chu- 
dosmn, Jadav aud Sarvarga are the highest socially. Talabdas have borne a good reputation 
for peaceful pursuits, Mocjt ate good agriculturists and efficient bboareia. The Eotwab 
and Pagb serve as guards and vilbge trackers. The caste has taken to education, and EngUsb 
iitemtea includuig matriculates and at least one graduate are not unknown. 

TALA VIA—See under Primitive and Forest Tribes. 

TARGALA (Hiiulii 4,902; Jain 346)—Abo called Bhavai}'a^ that h performers of or 

comedy. They am found mostly in the Mehsana The word is derived from the 

Sanskrit word h&it which m a name of the god Shiva and is so called from that deity being per- 
souatod in acting. Bhavaiyas are oaid to be the descendants of one Asit, an Audich Brahman 
of Unjha in the Meksaoa district. Aait was excommunicated by other Audich Brahmans for 
dining with a Konbi girl. He was a good sonpter and supported himself by singing and daudug. 
His descendants foliowctl hb profession and formed a new caste. The Targalos have two divi- 
sioos, the Vyas and the Bbavaiyaa vrho neither eat together nor int^nnarnv Both consider 
that they have the right to wear the Brahmauic thread, but are not very careful abont wearing 
it. The Vyaa do not eat with other castes low^er than Kanbis, while some Bhavaiyas eat with 
Kolb. Tlie latter are called Bhil Bhavaiyos with whom other JJbaviiiyas neither eat nor inter- 
marry. They travel during the fair season in companies of 15 to 30 and return to their homes 
and cultivate their fielib during the rains. Each company or foil has its 7mih They have no 
theatres and perform in open places in the outskirts of towns and villages. The high class per- 
fotmers nowwbys take service aa actom in dramatic compaulca in Bombay and other plac^. 
Their marriage and death ceremonies do not differ from those of Kanbb. Marriages are not 
allowed among the descendants of collateral males on the farther's side* but they arc allowed 
among tbo descendants on the mother's aide, when they are from three to seven degrees removed. 
Widow remorriiige U allow&l* but the widow of a man does uot marry his younger brother. 
Divorce is grant^ on the ground of disagieemeut* the offending party having to pay a fine of 
Ks. 12. They have a heiidman in Ahmedabad who exercbes little controL Social disputes 
are settled by a majority of tbe caste people. Targulaa are Shaiva and keep in thcif houses^ 
images of Ujnio iMaia and Mahudei^ Kb baud starts on its cold weather acting tour without 
first pcrfomiiDg before the Bahucharaji Mata. 

THAKARDA—See under Koli. 

THORI—See under Depreased Classes. 

TtIRl—See under Depressed CiBases, 

UMAD—See under Vania. 

VAGHER ($,173)—They are partly Hindus and partly ^tusalmous and arc found in Okhn- 
mandal of which they claim to be the earbest inhabitanta. The name Vagher is partly derived 
from tai, without, aud smell* meaning a tiger devoid of the sense of omelL In time the term 
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WAS applied to the £ola tribe who were as criminal and sanguinary as tigers. Another legend 
is that Vaghrrs were so called because they cooled the gods on a visit to tot Okhamandal by 
jAer (enclosing) ol to, or wind and this refreshed them, 

Vaghers are a hne looking race, strong, sturdy and enteiprising. Like Raipnts, Raboiis 
and Charans, they part the beard in the middle curliiig the ends behind the ears. Their women 
are welhbuilt and hard-working. The mother-tongue of the Vaghets is a corrupt focm of the 
Kaohchhi dialect. By nature they are restless, turbulent, tmpatieatof control and have preda¬ 
tory leaning. They rose font times between 1816 and I8i3 agamst the constituted authority. 
By occupation, they were 6tst fishermen, then puatea and freebooters and are now landholders, 
fishcnncD and sailors. By religion, hlusalman converts are Sunni. Those who are Hindus 
hold DvatkadAuh in great veneration. All Vaghers come to Dwarka on the hAim offiatag day 
(Uth of the brij^t lialf of JHh), bathe in the (]^mti and worship Rattekhodji. Hindu Vaghers 
do not eat food cooked by Musalmans, hot give their daughters in marrisge to those Musalmans 
who can pay for them. 

VACHRI (3S,fi05)-A caste d^rn^iiig its tmnt horn Sanskrit, fm^rik or vagtiva drawer 
and means tribe of netters. In appcamiijce and occupation^ they seem asaociated with fowkm 
and biidcatehers knowo FatAtiia. Yagbaris are superior to Dbeda but inferior to Koliff. 
According to their own account they are Chohan Rajputs. Their Bu:mame&, however* do not 
favour a separate tribal origin. Ckavan* Charan* and Koli suggest a mixed people, descendants 
of men of higher classes who either in time of famine or from a passion for a girl of the tribe or 
from some breach of caste itilCp sank to be Vaghrb. 

Vaghrifi are divided into four mam sub-caste^ Chunaras or lime-bumeria, who are also 
cultivators and fowlers ; Datanka who sell dtimrt or tooth bruislies, Vedu who grow and sell arta, 
a species of gourd , and li ve in towns, and Patani who trade in wood and bamboos and sdl chickenj. 
The nmne^ of the other subdivisions are Taiabda, Champta^ Kankodia, Marwadi^ Saraniva 
(27), etc. The Talbadas neither eat nor drink with the other divisions. The other divisions 
are of a lower grade and eat and drink together but do not intermarjy. In order of strength 
the Datanias are the most numerous, forming about one-thiid i then oome Talabdas forming 
one-skth ; followed by Chnnaraa and Patani, 

Except the owl and the jackal they eat all animals including the pig^ Their favourite 
food is the flesh of the iguana or gho and mndha (a reptile of the lisard species). They generally 
keep goats and fowb, sell egg?, catch buds* and go as sAiitnrw. They need no Brahmans for 
betrothal, marriage or death ceremodcs. They believe in spirits and lucky and unlucky days. 
They worship goddesses, the chief among whom are Bahuchar<xji^ KaHa^ Khdiar^MeMi^ iladkai 
and Vihat. Children are married when 10 or 15 years old. They burn or bur^'^ their dead. 
Widow marriage and divorce arc allowed. They have their headman or pofels, but all caste 
disputes are detuded by the council of the efiste* 

Vaghris pride themsel vea on the chastity of their women^ When a family returns home 
from a tour abroad, the women are taken to mhat, and a buffalo or sheep is also brought along 
with hct» The woman then hm to confess all her sins; even the most trivial, as “ One day, a 
miya ogled me^ and forgive me^ if my looks enrNiuraged If the Bevi is satisfied 

then the animal shivciu and b forthwith decapitated. If otherwuje^ then bar wTath falls upon 
some member of the family^ who sickens dies. The priests of the Vaghris in these and 
other rituals are who aro aittiply spirit^possessed Vaghris into whose bodies the mhat 

mata entera. These bhnm^ are slavers of evil spirits. 

VALAND (Hindu 28,016; Arya 19)— Barbers. They are found in eveiy town and village 
in Gujarat. The word Hajam is derived from Arubic hajam, to cup, and refers to im doing 
cupping operations in olden timea. This w'ord can he applied more appropriately to muslim 
barbers and when applied to a Hindu, it is resented. “ Vakixd^^ is the appropriate word— 
for tins caste so named. The caste is nfeo variously known as Gainjo from the batberis old 
operation of dressing wountLs or gha ; rat from practice of carrying a torch at night time; and 
luatJta from an earthen pot on which barber boy^ are taught to shave. There axe seven main 
divisions of Valands:—Limachia, Bhatla, Siam, Masuria, Pard^hi, and Daksham, Of these 
divisions, the Limachia (or more properly Ximachia from Neemuch] rank the bigliest. They 
allow Bhklia Valands to smoke out of their pipes,, but do not eat with any other division. None 
of the divisions intermarry or interdine, but all pt^pt the Pardeshi and Dakshani eat food 
cooked by a Limachia Valand. The Limachias clabn de^nt from a hand of Rajpute^ who after 
some defeat fled for protection to their gpddess Limachia in Patau. Prom Patan they went to 
Champaner and from Champaner they spread over Gujarat, Among the Limachia surnames are 
Bhati, Chavda, Chohan, E^bhi, Gobel, Partnar, Rathod, etc- Except the Masurias of South 
Gujarat, who eat goatee fle&h and drink liquor, and aUo work as dAoiis, or drum Wters on 
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niAiriage occaftionii, Valanda live on orcUnaij foiod-graia&. Their ordiuftty ppofesaiofl is shavings 
but in villagea they also cultivate Ixnd. Their wonwn act aa midwivfiut m viUagea and some of 
them have received proressional tinning in citieA and towns. High oajrte Hindna do not allow 
Valanda to touch drinking pota. Among Kanbis and low caate HindtiSp a hnrbcr tonchea the 
4 lrmldng pota Mid cleanitef? the cooking pots and vessels, Valands" pdests are AudJeh, Ravakvah 
Boisada and Shrigaad Brahmans, who by way of alight ajc ealled Hajaingom'** By reli^onp 
Yalands aje Bjjpajithi, Kabirpanthi, RamanAndi and Vallabhachari. Diwice and widow 
remarriage are allowed. The widow of a man sometimes marries his i^onnger brother. Hajams 
a4f0 pfovethialjy talkative^ boaatfuJ and pretentious. In ^-iltages where the Patidar element ia 
strongs the Vaknd has to put in a great deal of forced laboitr, in respect of which he has a 
legitimate grievance. 

The Deccani barbers of the Hindu persuasion are caUed Nhavi^^ while the corresponding 
caste in North India h known as N^L A section of these, presumably under Arya Samaj 
i nflucncc ha VC started caUingthemseivesNai Brahmans, implying a cUira to Bmhmanhoodj on 
which Gujamt Valanda have not yet insisted. 

During the decade, this caste in v^arious parts of Gujarat have taken kindly to vernacular 
education^ and improved their caste organisation by miming a caste journal, agitating against 
tie enoimehnient of Patidars* etc.^ and the forc^ labour froin suboitiinate tillage officials. 
But on the whole, the Valand caste is docile and noted for its fidelity in domestic service. The 
agitation set up by the Nai Brahmans has MuUjf caused something like fission on the cssto 
uplift movement. 

VALVI —See under Primitive and Forest Tribes. 

VALRI— See under Primitive and Forest Tribes. 

VANIA (Hindu 41^486 ; Jain 44J939 ; Arya S2)— The Yaniaa occurring in the State are 
almofit all Gujarati Yanias, claiming to be Vaishays, the third ol the fourfold cla^iGcatioiL of the 
Manavan system. But moat of them do not perfonn the thread ceremony, which is oompulaoiy 
in respect of the first three divisions. Possibly the caste in its present form (like the Patidar 
with the agricultural communities] evolved from members of many castes engaged in trade, 
who later when they rose in social position on account of their wealth claimod the Vakhya name„ 
as a national designation for tlie commercial community aa a whole. This tendency was wielded 
through the centuries by the growth of the mahajan system of trade-guilds which definitely 
strengthened their corporate chaiactort although ip their morriHges and other social exchange 
the different Vania castes Hv«l on a basis of co-exktent eiectusiveness* 


Siib*^astei of Vaniiui— Gujftrat Vanias have forty aub-castes^ of which the foUowing 
are met with in this State 


1. Agarwal* 

2. Baj 

3. Di^wal* 

4. Gffljar 

5. Jbarola 


fi. Kapol* 10. Mewada* 

7^ Kanpuri IL Modh* 

3. Khadayata* 12. Nagar 

9- Ijad* 13, Na^ora 


14. Nima* 18. Shrimali* 

15- Oswal* 19. Sorathia* 

16. Porwad* 30. Pnmd* 

1T« Rayakw'al Vayad 


Those marked with an asterisk have a Jain section. Dishavah Kapol, ILhadayata, 
Lad, and Modh have indeed small Jain sections but they are prodominantlj lEindu. Shrunaii, 
the largest Yank easto is predombautly Jain. So ia Ponvad. Mewada, Oawal and Umod are 
excluflively so. Most of the aub'Castes (except Kapoi) have two divisions each a Yka and a 
J)am section. A few have a Fancha sect-Jon^ Baj, Dishaval, Jharola and Nagar. The^ 
terms signify numerals, “ twenties,” ** tens** and fives*** The last named are conslderod degraded 
with whom other Vanias w'U] not dine. Occasionally a Panoha group^ that of the Baj\ 
develops class con^lousncss and refuses to dine with Patidars and forma a section of its own- 
Twenties ” or “ tens'" are *^d to represent gradations in the purity of lineage, although difiezont 
traditioiis ascribe a variety of origins for these divisions. Thus about the origin of Dasas and 
Visas amongst- Shriiiiali$> three stories are current: One says that those who settled in Gujarat 
after wandering in the four quarters of heaven or rfisAfl vrere called Dasas, and that those who 
had settled in the four comers or rfdwfA wore called Yidi^has or Pwas, A second account 
that those w'ho from the right side of Mahabkshmik gariand were called Visas, and 

theeo from the left Dasas. The tliird traditbuj which h the moet seuaibk* tho Visas, twenties 
were BO called because they were twice as high as Dasaa or tens, Tlicsi! divisions have become 
through time harder than even the dificrence of religion between the Mc&hrj (Vkishnava) and 
Jain sections. For there could have been marriage between a Jain and Hindu belonging to 
the Vii^ Bhiimali section^ but a Visa Hindu cannot marry a Daea Hindu bride from the same 
caste* The recent re\dva] of eectarianlsm however has prevented the spread of mtormarriagea 
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betwe^^n Jam and Hindu aectiona. The procesu of fission has further developed through tho 
multiplication of marriage group or circles of villages or towtm within which all girls 

are reserved as brides for the eligible coaler* of tho caste. Origiually the^c ekdn^ (or 
were established aa a protest with the Fatidatri} against the hj'peigamy of the Jhi/tw (or 
town-bred and affluent) families* The latter naturally did not care to give their daughtens 
used to the standards of town-life to rude homes in the ooiuitmsidej although they were willing 
to take brides from villages* Those with a rural domicile were at first attr^ted by the 
comforts of a city-life, but they soon found that brides were rare for the rural husbandSt and 
the revolt led to the rapid development of jofo which arc now general throughout Oujarat. 
These groups are by no means rigid, villages drop out or ate added, and defjarturcs fjom tho 
strict rule of marriage within the circle are sometimes permitted by the ^ panchayat on 
Iiaymcnt of a prescribed Ice or fine. 

Social Solidarity of Vanias —All the Vania sub-castes resemble ejich other strongly 
in most respects of social ceremonial or religious belkh They differ little in colour and dr™ 
varies according to locality. These resemblances have tended to produce a considerable amount 
of class consebusness which is seen in the efficiency of their inoAnjnn orgamsation. In all the 
chief centres of trade or distribulion of agricultural produce, the chief Vania eapitatisti under 
the name of mohajun (great men) form a Jnerebant guild. The guild ttes tho rates of exchange 
and discount* and levies fm on certain occasions spending the proceeds on humane and religions 
dbjecta* The head of this guild is the noijanli^Ji or cjty-meichant (Shreahti—chief citkeo) 
fomierly a prison of great imprtance, now with much diminished head^ on account nl the 
sweeping social changes brought about by democratic fmnchl'^ and municipal institutions* 
The mahajan vrithm recent yearn hsa taken on new phases, by taking on its body representatives 
from other commerebi conimunitjea not neceaanrily Hindu (Voliras and Parsis have been some¬ 
times roqukitbued) and also from the crafts (such as Sonis, etc*). But it has carefully excluded 
the Brahman and the Kshatriya* For the settlement of social disputes each sub^vision of 
Vanba has in each town one or more leading families* The representative of this family 
under the name of pn/d or t^heih chooses some four or five members of the community and with 
their help decides the question in dispute. Compared with bigh-oaate Hindas, Vanias treat 
their headmen with respect and are careful not to break their caste rule^. 

Religion -Vaishna™ Vanias arc staunch foliowem of the Valbbhachari sect* to which 
they were converted four centuries ago. To the Maharaj or religious head of the sect* they are 
wont to pay extreme reverence, which is now however on the >v"aiie owing to modem inffuenccs. 
Instead of tho sacred thread, men and women both wear a basil bead necklace or ianihu 
A^rwals and Shaiva Nagar Vanias wear tlie sacred thread. The Jain Vanias in Gujarat belong 
princi[)ally to two Bcctions—Digambari and Swotambari, 

Deshaval or Disaval (Hindu 7,137 ; Jain 7B)— A Vania caste found mainly in the 
Mehsana and Btaroda districts. Disa vals are found in large aum bers in Kalol, Kadi, Pa tan And S idh- 
pur talukas, Tliey take their name from Deesa or Jima Disa, an ancient tovm near the military 
station of the same namc^ They arc divided into Vks^ Dasa and Paneha. Dasas arc further 
subdivided into Ahmednbadi, Surati andOhoghari. Both V'isaand Dasa cat together but do 
not intemiarry. The Panchas form a separate communityH Bride and Bridegroom go round 
the chori eight times among the Xtesha^k instead of seven tmiea as in other Vania e^tes. 
Their family priests are Deshaval Braiimans and they are foliowczs of the Vallabhaehati sect. 
Sidhnii^ta b their family goddess, and certain rituals have to be done in her presence. The 
Desha vals of the Dasa section have a circle regulated by rules. These give their daught^r$ to 
other circles, surreptitiously against the rules of their circle, and they do so only where they 
are abb to drive a hard bargain^ 

Kapol (Hindu 2,535 ; JainlO}— A Vania caste. It traces its origin to Junaghad orGimar. 
Ka[>oIs are chiefly found in the ^Imreli and Dhari talokas of the /VunelL district* They are not 
di prided into Dasa and Visa* But they have divisions called Delvadia and Ghoghari, who mterdine 
but do not intemmrfj'* Their family priests are Kandolia Brahmans who take their name from 
KoheIoI near Than in Kathkwad. Their family goddess is Set»iifdri J/ota whose chief shiine 
is at Saniudri, a Dhrangadra ullage, twenty mUes from Tharu Some of their families 
have settled in Bom bay, where they hold a high place as mercliants. They are Vaishnava 
Vttlbbbacbari in religion. 

Kbadayata (Hindu 3,850, Jain 13)—A Vania caste which takes Its name from Khadat, 
a villn^ near VjjapiLt, Khadayatas arc foimd chiefly in Baroda and Mehsana dktricta. They 
are uuiiierous in the f?avli and Vaghodia taEukas. They arc divided into Visa and Dasa. Their 
family priests are Khodayata Brahiunns and their family deity fa Ku^rke^i^r of Kiiackt 
Slahudi near Vijapur in the ilchsana district. They are' \ allahhiichari Vafahnavas and have 
to pay large sums for marriageable girls. The Vfaa section has nine circles t (i) Umreth ciicb 
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of 14 villages, (ii) Nadiad ciwle, (hi) Kbeda Slatar clrclo, (ir) Ahmeijabad ciwle, (e) Haldarwas 
circle, (ci) Vanswada ciictc, (ifif) Modaaa, (ttiVt) Dakaliia cliok and (tx ) Uudras. TLe largest 
circle »s No. (it). 

Lad (Hladu 7,734; JaiD44) Ymh caste; aesrt to Shrimalis and Fomuds, Lads aie the 
most ntitneroufi m the Vania population of the State, They are fotmd ch iefly in Baroda and Dabkoi. 
They take then name from Lai^shf the old Bame of Bouth Gujarat, that is the country'' south 
of the ifahi river. They are divided into Visa an<! Dasa, who are found in equal strength in 
the State. Their family priests are Khedaval Brahmans and their family dicty is 
Mata near Petlad. Their old names ended in rai' and pd instead of in da^ or fal as at present, 
as Kalianmi, Dhajipah etc* They am Valinbhachari VaLshnuv* 

Modh (Hindu 4^68; Jain 21) —A Vania caste which derives its name from Modhera in the 
Chanasma talnka of the ^fehsana district. Modh Vanias form an important element in the Vania 
commiuuty and an^ found in all the districts* They are also found in Malwn, where some of 
them seem to have emigrated from Modhem, while others niigrated to Adulaj^ Goglia and other 
places in Gujarat, when Ala-ud-Diu's army invaded Gujarat in 1298 A.D, 5lodh Vania? are 
divided into mx different sub-eastes each of whieh keeps itself aloof from the rest^ and 
iUmtmtes how castes are subdivided in Gujarat, The main divisions are .ddflija 
from Adolaj near Ahmedabad ; Gf^^hva from Goghu and Ma^^dathfa from MancLil, 
focnieriy a place of cotuiequeuoe about 48 miles north-west of Ahuiedabad* jVll the 
di^Tsions are subdivided into Visa and Dasa, Gogh™ and Adalja mtertuarry in 
Kathiawad and Cutch, but not in Gujarat proper. At the wedding of Modh Vanias, 
a sword and a fly-whisk are used which Rugged a "Rajput origin. But no trace of tribal 
euniames remains. They arc VaUabhachari Vaislinavas. Malwa Modfis useil to allow widow 
remarrisge so late as in the 17th century. They appear to have however given it up in mu- 
tation of the Dcccam Eiahmiins, who aocomp&nled the Marat ha itivadera and settled in Malwa. 

The large class of oilmen^ known in Gujarat as Mcdh Ghaucld, were originally Modh 
Vanias, w'ho by taking to making and selling oil Tvere considered as degraded and now form a 
"eeparate caste. They have now impnivcd themselves and their Ahmedabadi section especiaQy 
is now keen on calling themseives Vania* 

Nagor (Hindu 3^619)—A caste of Vanias. Like Nagar Brahmans^ it damis V^adnagar 
as its Original seat. Nagar Vanias are found in considerable number in the Mehsana pra^U^ 
more especially in Vadnagar, Visnagar and Vijopur. They are dividcti into Dasa, V^uta and 
Panoha. Like the Brahmans of the same name, they ere shrewd and intelligent and are 
mainly employed in trade or government sendee* In religion they arc Vallabhachari Vaishnava* 
A small subdivision eaUed Bam Nagars wear the sacred threari and are Shalva. They are strict 
observers of religious cereinoniak and do not eat with other Vanias:. 

Oswal (Jhin 3,505)—A caste of Vanias. According to Tod (Western ladia^ 465),^ they 
are deacepdants of the Bolanki Kings of Anhilwada (A.D. 942-1240)* who gave up the sword 
for the till. They have such surnames as Chaudhri, Jhala^ etc., "which supports the theory of 
their Rajput origin. Tliey are divided into three sub-cast^^ Vn^a, Dasa and Panchs or l^ta* 
The lai^jFt snbdiviaion i.s found in Cutch and ranks the lowest. They allow widow reraniriage 
and few Shrarak or Mcshrl Vanias eat with them. •‘Dosa Oswal many’ Daaa Sbrimali and 
Dasa Poiwad, but Basa and Vba Oswah, though they eat together do not intermarry* Tlic 
family goddess of all Oswals b (hia in Mam ar. Their priei^ta are mostly .Audich Brahmans* 

Potwad (Hindu L314 ; Join 6t553)—.A Vania caste said to take its Dame from Forwad^ a 
enhurb of Bhrimul or Bhinnial, the old capital of South ilarwarp They arc divided into Visa 
and Daea w'ho interihne but do not intermarry. Among \Tsa For wads, there are both .Tains 
and Vaishnavas. Their family priests ore the Bhrimali Brahmans and their fanHly deity is the 
Shri or Mahalaishmi of Shrimal. They are partly Vaishnavas and partly Jains. The Diisas 
are more thau twice as numerous as V^isas iti the State* 

Shiimal] (Hindu 4,837 1 Jain 29335)—Vania caste. Like Shrimali Emhmans 
they are settleis fiom Marwar. They arc sjuMivided into Visa, Da?a and the Ladva. There 
are voiy few Ladv?hs in the State, but the Dasas are nearly do>uble the strength of Visas* Like 
Oswal, they arc said to bo deficendants of Solanki Rajput^* According to their caste story at 
Bhimral in Millar, 90,000 families were created by Shri or Mahalakshrai, the daughter of" the 
Sage Bhrigu (out of her flower garland, say one l>arfcj% and out of her thigh* say another). Visa 
and Ehma Shrimalls eat together but do not intermarry^; neither of them eat with the Ladvaa. 
The Visa Sbrimalis are mostly Jains. The Dasos are either Jains or V^aiahnavos. Jainaand 
V^aiohnava are pretty' equally distributed in the Mchsana and Baioda districts and in the 
Baroda City* The Shrknali Sonis originally belonged to the Sbrimali Vania class* but now 
form a new caste owing to their ehange of occupation. 
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Vanb Soni» of Amrali arc YanUs in all respects. 

Umad (Jain 1,233) —AVauiacaate‘ aaldtoltavc catered Gujamt from Marwar about 
ten centuries ago. They are partly Vaiahnava and partly Jain and are found mainly in the 
Jifebnana and ^roda districts. The two eectiorui, Visa and Doaa, exist also in almost equal 
strength, interdining, but not allowing marriage. The name “ Umad " is aaid. to have been 
derived from Hutnda, the spiritual head or ^uru, who established the elasa. They are alao called 
Vagadiyn, from the Vagad or wild country Including Dungarpur, Fratapgach and Sag\iada, 
where considerable numbers are atiJ] settled. The headquarters of the caste are adU at Sag\’ada 
near Dung^rpur. They are mostly Jains of the strict Sthanakvusi (non-idolatroiia) sect, Thera 
is a tradition that they originate from Fatan about the (Hh or IDth century and that there 
was a ruler of ^tau named .4jit Shatru (stc), whose two sons quarrelled about the succession, 
and the elder eventually relinquished the throne and was coverted to Jainisnl through the 
preatiilng of a Muni called Matungachaiya. But this tradition is not borne out by the facts 
of history, such as are available. 

VANKAR —See under Depressed Classes. 

VANSFODA —See under Depressed Classes. 

VARLI —See under Primitive and Forest Tribes. 

VASAWA — See under Primitive and Forest Tribes. 

VOHRA (Agricultural) (16^646) —Are the descendants of the Kanbi and other culti¬ 
vating castes, who adopted Islam at the close of the fourteenth and during the fifteenth centuries 
They are found mainly in the Baroda and ^avsari districts. Their languago is Gujarati and 
their ordinary food is rice, milletr-bread and pulse. They eat lish or fiesh but never drink liquor. 
Except in to wns where they have lately adopted Musalmon feshions, peasant Vohras, both males 
and females, dress like ordinary Hindus, males in dJioli, bond! and Jenta and ^vomen in so/fo, ghigro 
and jtopelu. Their ornaments are pecuL'ai, very massive and heavy and in make partly Hindu, 
partly ^Lusahuan. They marry only among themselves. But a lew rich men in towns have 
begun to many with regular Musalmans. Those who claim high-clsas descent, re., from 
Brahmans, Vaniaa, or Kanbis take wdves from, but refuBe to give their daughters in marriage 
to those who are descended from KoUs, Bavalias, Dheds and other low castes. Ahnoat all are 
landholders or peasants, but some go to Burma or East .Africa for trade or labour. Their home 
language ia Gujarati, but a change is going on from Gujarati to Uidu. They are Sunnis in faith 
and have their Firaadaha or spiritual guides whom they treat with great respect. Most of the 
peasant Vohras still keep some Hindu practices. Some of their males have Hindu names, 
as Akhuji, Bajibhai, etc., others have oddly changed Muaalman names, Ibm or Ibla for Ibrahitn 
and 1]]GU or Isap for Yusuf; among women, Khaja for Kharija and Fatudt for Fatima. At 
death, their women beat their breast and wail like ffindus. They celebrate marriage, pregnancy 
and dcNith by giving caste dinners in which iadv, kaviar- and such other vegetable Hindu 
dishes alone are prepared. When a caste dinner is to be given the villago barber is sent round 
to ask the guests. Each village has its headman of the comtnimity and caste disputes an? 
settled in a meeting of the community in some central place. 

VOHRA (Tradiiif)(ll,7(IS)— These are mostly descendants of Hinduconvarts to the teach¬ 
ing of Ismalian missionaries who came to Gujarat in the llth century. Even now they have 
such surnames as Dave, Travudi, Mehta, etc., poiatiug to their Brahman or Vania origin. ' A few 
Vohras claim descent from Egyptian and Arab refugees. They are the richest and moat 
prosperous class of Musolnians in the State. Trading Vohisa are divided into five seetionj}-— 
Dmirli, Sulemani, Alia, Jaffri and KaghcMhi or Rotia. The last four were formed bv schisms 
from the main b^y. 

Dnudi Vohras on* the most numerous among the V'ohtas in the State. They are abo 
the richest and the most widely spread class in fndia. They ore to be found in .Aden, Znoribar 
Rangoon, Siam, China and other places, where they have migrated for trade. Boys* names end 
in ji or ali, as lamoilji, Yusufali, etc. A few girls have Hindu names, but the rest have oddly 
changed Musabian names such aa Khatli for Khatija, Fatudi for Fatimo and Ahli for Ayesluih 
They sliave their head, wear long thin beards and cut the hair on the upper lip dose.' Their 
women pencil their eyelids with coUjrium, blacken their teeth with misji and redden th^ palms 
of their hands ^d the soles of their feet with henna. Their home-tongue is Gujarati marked 
by some peculiarities in pronunciation, such as the irregular use of the dental and pabtal 
tf and / and of Ih for jii. Daudi Vohras are noted for their fondness for bring in laiire airy 
houses and for their love of dispby in house omamenta and fundture. Their chief oocunatio'n 
IS ^c. Some Daudis in Sidhpnr have laige trade dealings in Bombay, JIadraa and Africa 
Others ate local traders and shopkeepers selling bard ware, stationery, etc. Their women do house 
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work And wcavo cotton turbans. Datid^ am ShiEdia of the Must&IJaa dlviaioo of the great 
IsmaiH Hoct. They ore fond of pUgrimogeiS to Mceca and Karbala. They abstain from tonaic 
and dancing and from lining or deulmg in tobacco and intoxicating driciks or drugs. Of latc^ 
they have made a few converta chiefly of their servants arui Hindu women taken in marriage. 
Their leader^ both in thio^ reli^ona and social, is their Mullah who has headqnartem at Surat, 
The Daudi Vohras in Kadi have their Mullah there who deckles ail religious and aocial dispntee. 
Appeals against his decision lie to the Miya Saheb who re^des in Ahmedabad and appeal against 
the decisions of the latter lie totheBhai Saheb who also resides in Ahmedabad. The Enal appeal 
lies to the Bava Saheb who resides in Snrat. On both religious and civil questions, his authority 
is final. Discipline is enforced in religious matters by fine and in casea of adultery and drunken' 
ness, by fine and oxoomnumicatiop. Every impor^nt settlement of D&ucti Vohias has its 
Mullah or Deputy of the head MullaL Appeal from him lies to the head Mtiilah^ 

Solemani Vohras^ though not so numerous as Daudi Tohras, ate an influentia] divisioiL 
of the trading Vohraa. The origin of the Sulemani sect was during the sixteenth century^ 
when a Suiat Vohra sent as a misaionaiy to Arabia^ succeeded in making a considerable number 
of converts. Tbescp besides by the regular name of Ismaih became known as Biari Vobras, 
from the pneat’s title of Biazi, the fair. For a time, they considered the Gujamt high priest as 
their head. But about the close of the sixteenth century upon the death of Daud bin Ajabshah, the 
high priest of Gujarat V'ohras, the Gujarat Vohras chose as his aucc^sor one Daud bin Ku tab- 
shah. Meanwhile one of the Yaman priesthood, Suleman by name, was accept^ by the peOfrie 
of Yaman as the euccessor. He came over to Gujarat, but finding his claim rejected by all, 
returned to Arabia^ Such of the Gujarat Vohras as upheld his claim were called Sulemani. 
In look, belief and customs, the Sulemanis do not differ from the Daudi Vohras with whom they 
associate but do not many. They are a email class. They have given up the Gnjaxat Vohri 
dress and turban. Their home language is both Gujarati and Hindustani and they have begun 
to many' with regular Musahnans. 

Alia Vohras are so called from AU, the founder, one of the sona of Shaikh Adam, tho 
head Mullah, who pasamg over his sons, appointed one Shaikh Tayyib as hia succe^or^ Tayyib 
had very few followers. Like Sulemanis, Alias do not mtenoany with Daudis but do not 
differ from them in appearance or customs. 

Jaffn Vohras arc a section of the trading Vohras, who became Sunni on the advent of 
Muzaffar I, as Governor of Gujarat in A. D. 1391, They kept up their marriage relations with 
the Daudi section until their conuectiou was severed by a saint named Sa^ad Jaa^ari Shifuji 
from whose name, they are called Jaflri. They are also called P^ani from Pataa, their head- 
quarters. Because they are Sunnis, they are aJso known as bad\ jamtU, the targe b^y, and os 
cAar yari or believers in the Prophet's four companions, In appearance they differ 

somewhat from Daudis, and from ordinary Musalmai^ by their round narrow-rimmed brown 
or black tnxban. Their occupation is trade and keeping of hardware, glass, cloth and stationery 
shops. Among them males have such immea as Umar, Usman and AH, preceded by Mian and 
followed by Bhai. Female names are like thoee of Daudi women. They marry only among 
themselves. Each settlement has ita headman and forms a fairly organised body. 

Naghoshi or Kntia UtemUy meam brcod-eater. They form a very small section founded 
in A. D. 1739 hj a member who held certain peenUaf dockrinea prominent among which was that 
to eat animal food was sin^ From this, hm foUewera came to be called Nogho^hii non-desh 
eating or Boiia^ bread-eaters^ They inteimajrv with Alia but not with Daudi 
Vohras. 
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APPENDIX X 
DIVORCE 

L Introductory— About the time.of pioinuJgatiou of the Baioda Divorce Act in 1931 
lli£ Highne^ the Maharaja Gaekwad e^pteassed a desire that the existing pr^tice^ of divorce 
among caMea which pennit it, should be enquired into* This note is an attempt to ajialyse the 
data made available by the enquiry which was conducted along w ith the cenaua. It must be 
dearly understood at the ouUet that the census proper never attempts to enquire 
into the question of divorce, as it treats divorced persons as widowed, and further, 
that divorce is not a subject which lends itseli to a proper statistical survey. The data 
obtained are of a descriptive nature and have few homogeneous aspects which could 
etiablo their tabulatioii p the matenal cannot be gronped into well-defined categories 
and few general conclusions can bo drawn. .4n idea of these diSiculties can be bad 
when it b seen that there are nearlya hundred castes returning information which b not alike 
in any tvro. The ramifications of Hub-caet^ which are again disintegrated by localities, 
multiply the varieties of social customs to au ertent w^hich almost defies analypis in a survey so 
modest as thb^ lu such cuoumstauces the second best line for the Etatbticbn is to deal with 
tj-pical examples and the most frequently occurring aspects, to determuie some common 
^tors for a rough grouping and to view the data serially rather than in iU cumulative 
perspectivep The treatment of divorce practices in these poge^ therefore will be more in the 
nature of a aeries of loose-knit observationB wit h the single common thread of the theme than 
a compact hird’e-eye view, 

2, Marriage and Divarce— Divorce has come as a corolkry only after the axiom of 
marriage w as estahlkhed. The nature of divorce therefore varies according as the nature of 
marriage b considered institutional or as a phase of human relations. The institutiotial 
aspects of marriage and divorce are mainly social, religious and legal in their order of evolution, 
because in the beginning cognate societies codified their social tenets and c^Ued it religion and 
Bubsequently law. Yet it ia not ak'ays that aocbl enstoin, religious rulings and legal clauses 
harmonbe, as the present Hindu Society illuatiatea, on the point of divorce. .411 the three 
aspecta are present aide by side—first, social custom renders marriage a utilitarian agreement and 
divorce b easy if the agrcoincnt proves unsatisfactory * secondly rcUgiDn conaidere marriage a 
sacrament and docs not conceive of its dbsoiuiiont while bw fluctuates between socbl practice 
and religious edicts. The aspects of marriage as a phase of human relationship are physical and 
psychological. Human relations and jwrricularly those betw^eeu husband and wife are not 
hidebound by any set of niles and therefore are simple. If the marriage b neither a proper 
biological mating nor a temperamental harmony, it fads and it fails in spite of any custom, religiati 
or law which may refuse to conceive of such & failure. It b the impossibility of continuation of 
marital relations betweeu two discordant parties which led sfwiety first to provide for a release 
from marriage ties. As said above, at the evolution of socbl rules into religion thb provbiou 
was also accepted, but the founders of the Hindu religion like the later Roman Catholics, have 
set such a hyperideal istic premium on the sanctity of the marriage mstitutbn that its nullity b 
almost imposoibk- Other religions however perhaps being much younger, has^ appreobted and 
made due allowance for the want of uni vernal perfection. Law has generally followed the 
line of least resistance, favouring the opinion of the majority—be it for i^bl or religious 
sanction* It b evident, therefore, that it b human rebtiona that ultiinately determine social 
custom* modify or override religion to suit their convenience and force bw into recognition of 
human needs; and it b only because Hindu religion has been a monopoly in the safe keeping of 
an oligarchy for hundreds of years that human presaure has not hitherto succeeded in modi¬ 
fying itv Many communities have however wisely shelved religion in mconvcnient matters like 
divorce, which must sooner or bter receive universal legal sanction as it has alreadj' done in 
Baroda State. 

3. Driroree and Society— In the meanwhile aa for as Hindu society k eoncemed^ 
the furthcj away from leligmus ritual a community is, the more human ite customs appear; 
in other words conveyienoe in socbl customs seems to vary inversely with contiguity to religion. 
Thb explains why a man of the depressed classes, a Raniparaj^ora Koli* who b beyond the pale 
of strict Brahmanic ixifiuence freely allows divorce. .4s the strata of society ^ higher the 
aspects of divorce get more complicated* \Vhiie for instance purely physical catises Uke tm- 
potency or sterility are common grotinds for divorce in primitive tribes, mteusely psychological 
causes like inoompatibHity of temperament*’ dbtmgubh those at the top of the social ladder. 
Between these extremes are seta of causes not necessarily exclusive of each other, like: — mligiotia 
—such as con version, socio^reUgioua—such os loss of caate, socio-ethioal—such as adultery, 
legal—such as bigamy^ or economic—such os inahili^ to maintam a wife. These causes operate 
amongst all the classes of sewiety with vaij-ing importance* though those pertaining to human 
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ri^IatiaiiA ai^ necta^anly ta at! In Hindu society it stands at pfesent. 

grounds for divorce tend to aniline a more institutionai aspect as a cotntnnnity geta 
‘ advanced/ In the ascent towards the higher social level, asenstom becomes more stringent, 
religious ritual more exactinf and etkics more ruthless, offences i^nst the! nstitution of marriage 
appar to be conaidered grovor than offences against the human relations of man and 
wife. It waa with a view to remedy this state of affaira that His Highness the Maharaja Qaek wad 
bunchefl the Utost bold expriment of offering legal redress to those whom it was denied by 
religion or tradition. 

4* The Baroda Divorce Act : Il« Pnrpo^— It is a sad truism that Hindu advanced 
castes have occasion to seek relief from the law agamst their own religion which Ium completely 
prvaded their evety-day life, and whenever such an oocaaion comes one can be sure that 
the aid of the law h invoked against SDOie unnatural or loimmAu edict,not of religion so much 
as of a crue! tradition which has displaced religion. In the pre$ent Instance law in the Bnroda 
State ha$ come to the rescue of a people whose religion had once prosdded for divorce (of a IrindJ 
but whose traditions would not countenance it. The preamble of the Baroda Hindu Divorce 
Act (Act 2"2 of 1931) savs:— 

* ■ The Parsis, Mahomeduns and ChrUtiaas ore at liberty to dissolve marriage according 
to the law applicable to each of theoe communities. The Hindus in the present time are not 
allowed by any law to dissolve marriage; divorces are showed by custom only in certaiu com- 
m unities. It appears however that they were allowed by scriptures even in the higher com¬ 
munities in ancient t imes; but in Course of tscrie people lost sight of the fact and there laa traditiona] 
belief pre\Tilent in certain communities that there can be no divorce among the Hindus. People 
at certain stage of social progress suffer mentally the evil effects of traditions and sentiments 
because they have not the courage to remove the defects of such traditions and sentimenta or 
they do not know how to do it. This act is enacted with a view to give healthy facilities to 
the Hindu society and to promote its happmeas. It contains provisions for filing a auit for 
the dissolution of marriage. But the communities in which divorces are allowed by custom 
will bo at liberty to dissolve marriage according to their customs; only such dissolutions 
will have to be registefed In courts. ” 

5. The Provuiona of the Act —The Act come in foree on the 10th August 1931, 
and applied to Hlndiis iucluding Jains, Buddhists and Sikhs of the State dogiicilei The definition 
of domicile varies slightly according aa the suit is for dissolution, nullity of marriage, judicial 
separation, separate residence or restitution of conjugal rights. The parties can be husband or 
wife if they are majore and if they are minors, their next friend. Grounds for divorce briefly 
are {where it k possible for either party)— 

(1) disappearance for seven wars, 

(2) becoming a recluse^ 

(3) conversion to another religion, 

(4) guilt of cruelty, 

(5) desertion without reasonable cause for a period of more than three years after 
commencement of oo-habitation, 

(6) addiction to intoxicants to the detriment of fuIfUment of marital obligation, 

(7) adulterj", 

(8) impotence (of husband)* and 

(9) pregnancy of wife without husband's knowledge or bigamy on part of the wife. 

Suits are to be framed only on clearly stated gfounda and in case of adultery the co-respondent 
also Is to be hauled up. The court la to hear the suit in the presence of jurors of whom the 
majority will be of the partiea" caste. The jurors* majority opiniou is taken on pointa of fact 
and the court either gives judgment or refers the suit to a higher court according as it agrees 
or disagrees with the jurors. Nullity of mamages is granted upon either potty discovering 
an iufimity or a different religioii in the other Judicial separation or separate residency 
eon be granted upon all the above grounds with the following in addition ^—Lunnev after 
marriage, cessation of conjugal relations for more than three years owing to incoMpaVibiljty 
of temperament and bigamy on part of either party^ 

6. Tlie Act and Eraring Divorce Ciutomi— As noted above, divorce according to 
existing social proctices will be allowed so long aa every such divorce is registered. The Act 
has not only refrained from mfringing upon coinmuiml usages of divorce but on the contrary 
has been on odditioiial convenience to caste custom, as well as an appeal over the caste a decision. 
It is also expected to exercise a healthy check through its system of registration over dis^rc^ 
sometimes obtained among lower castes on frivolous grounds, and over thoere sorreptitlous 
agreements between the first and second huabanda by wbich divorce custom is exploite^l for 
virttial traffickiug in wives. 
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7* The Public Altihidt tow^df the Divoree Act— The Divorce Act m yet too new 
to prove rtA utility to the general public although it ia endoiaed by meznbeiB of Dhara Sabba. 
It is however bailed as a landmark of social legislation from distant places in India^ Wbxnen 
have welcomed it as an escape from misaJliance to which a coercive ttadidon ha^l hitherto bound 
them. But ite inauguration is not likely to show iotmediaie results; provision is made for 
an occasional social need; it is not as ti this flood-gate was opened to relieve the pressure of 
marital miseries, and a considerable period of time must elapse before the effect of this law will 
enable one to as^sign values to it. 

8. Hie Eztqiiiry: PrelimiiiAry AmitgeiDcnti— The epecial enquiry into the practice 
of divorce in the State which forms the theme of this appendix was started as a result of the 
following cablegram received by me on the 20th December 1930 from His Excellency the Dewan 
Saheb, when he was in Engiand with Hb Highness the Maharaja Saheb:— 

His Highness desires you to collect infortnation about existing customs in regard to 
divorce among communities iu which divorce is pennittedH Stop. After coUeetbn 
the information should be tabulated for each caste or community separately/’ 

A que&tionnure therefore was drawn up by the Census department and referred to the census 
committees appointed m oomiection with inquiri^ re : social, economic and general condition 
of the people for collecting information on this question too. This department abo referred 
to the Begistration, Judicial and Hovenue departments for information relating to thk subject. 

9. The Qucstioiiiiiaire— The questionnaire conaisted of BG questions divided into tho 
following main beads :— 

(1) whether the practice of divorce is old or newly introduced ; 

(2) whether the practice is urulatcial or bUaterah which of the parties to a mafriage 

can give divorce; 

(3) what are valid grounds for divorce; 

(4) what is the authority of the caste poneftos in the matter; 

(5) what oeremonieB arc performed at the time of divorce; 

(6) what prioe^ if any^ haA got to be paid for procuring a divorce; 

(7) what is tho practice as to reducing the consent to divoroe to writing; whether it is 

registered or not; 

(8) what is the practice in regard to tho divorce of minora; 

(9) whether resort to court is taken by the parties or not; 

f 10) whether a woman is taken in marriage while her first husband is living or not; and 

(11) whether children of a divorced mother inherit the property of her second husbands 

10« Special Addjtioiial Statutici called for— In addition to the subjects comprised in 
the foregoing questionnairo the following other data were collected :— 

(a) The Eegistration deparljnent was asked to fumisli in regard to registered deeds of 
divorce details regarding ; — 

(1) castes of the parties to divorce, 

(2J reasons for the divorce^ 

(3) party executing the divorce deed, 

(4) consideratiozi fbr the deed^ and 

(5) whether divorce is oompulsorily registrable. 

(i) The Judicial department was asked to furnish information rej^idiag:_ 

(1) criminal complaints 

{a} under Wife^s Possession Act^ 

(6) under Section 49S of the Penal Code re: adultery^ and 
(c) under ^ion 4S8 of Peofll Code re; raairyiiig again while the husband or 
wife is living. 

(2) civil suits regarding 

(a) restitution of conju^ rights^ and 
{b)/arffuii {release from the maniage bond). 

(c) Lastly, the Revenue maha] officers were asked to furnish Btatiatics re : divorces 
regj^red under the Marriage and Divorce Registration Act, 


11. Volume uad Variety of Data coUected-We have already stated that the Indian 
Census does not deal with the question of divorce in any of it* aapecta. It cannot therefow 
bdp us in any way to study this subject. We have therefore to rely on the material received 
in response to our questioaa. The responses to the questionnaire related to 74 Hindu and 23 
Muslim c^es as also for the Parai commnnity. The names of the castea for which the retuma 
were received are given on the neit page along with their population strength. 
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The mArgm gives the population by religion for whioh returns have been received- It 
will be eeen tbat divorce h allowed 
by all religions except the Hmdn and 
the Jain- Amongst the HiiidaSp how¬ 
ever, aljnc^t all caster practise it 
except the Vanias and the BrahmanSp 
though stray cases are met with m 
both these classes also, Kven 
amongst BcabmanSp Tapodhan, Eaj- 
gar and Vyas eub-castes are reported 
to be practising it. The last two castes 
were not iieparatdy oompDed, But if 
we deduct the Tapodhan strength 
from the total of Brahmans we get 123J14 Brahmans and 86425 Vaniaa not prac¬ 
tising divorce. If we deduct the total of these Brahmans and Vanias from the remaining 
Hindu, Jain and Tribal strength we get 186,411 persons for whom returns are not received 
but they mostly belong to lower HtitH u elements which generally practise divorce. Before 
however accepting as true the above strength of the population practising divorce, we have to 
reckon the fa^ sometimes happening that although a caste may aMow divorect yet the advanced 
or socially higher eeetion may not- be praetkibg it, the Charotar section amongst Lewa 
Patidars does not allow t}m pmetiee at sll+ Amoiigst Muslima, Ohiistiana and Parsis, it is 
allowed by their religion and all tnembera of those Isiths piactiae it. But here too, the socially 
higher section s do not practise it. Some of the convert^ Rajput houses who are conudeied 
Jhdm like the Makwanas aud Khants and other higher groups of Molesalams forbid divorce 
as being contrary to good form- The following castes are reported to have given, up the 
practice of divorce within recent years in the localities shown against their names:— 

Hixdu 3. Gola (Baroda CSty). 

1, Dhobi (Chanasma mahal), 4. Lewa Patidar (Dehg&m mahal)^ 

2. Darji (Chanaama^ Kheralo, Padra and Karjan). 6. Luhana (Okhamandal). 


BauoiOU 

Total 

population 

B«tuiTi«d 
a« praolii^ 
log diroro? 

Remaindet; 

Hindti, Jam and Tribal « . 

2,244,163 

l,Si7.60i3 

396 A60 

Fan! 

7*127 

7.127 

-- 

SLculiffli 

132.030 

147.MS 

34.082 
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6. Pancholi SutAr (Baroda City}. 9. Bhavsar (Kadi, Mahii\‘a and ClianaamA}. 

7. Baiot (Padia mahalj^ Mitsauian 

Kajput (Kadi maliat). 10. Baiyad (Padra). 

12. Statistics relatiiiR to Divorca supplied by Other Oepartmeats—la order to 
know the ejctent of this practice in the State— 

(t) The registration of divotoes like that of marriages was made compulsory in the State 
under the Marriage and OiTOtce Begistration Act in the year 1925'24. The 
following statement j^ves the number of divorces so registered by caste upto the 
end of February 1931, t.e., for a period of 7^ years since the Act came into 
operation. 


Nun or Caste 

Nomaea or GTVOmci^ R£(tdtaaao tv 


]fi24.25 

lass-aa 
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7^ 
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IS 
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IS 
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77 
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74 
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6 

■ 4 

2 

2 

Z 

1 

i4 


16 1 
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4 

7 

0 

5 

8 

0 

2 


39 


3 

3 

4 


1 

0 j 

2 


SO 

Jfiudiiii 

2 

4 

3 

i 

3 

f 

4 

7 

21 

Khcja 

i* ri 

m * 


_, 

4 1 


1 


J 

Volin - ^ 

4 

4 

3 

1 

3 

7 

5 

" 1 

24 

Par^ 



1 


■k ih 

4 i- 


,, 

/ 

ItUcjtnediaU 

m 

1S4 
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73? 

ISt 

I$I 

55 

SAIO 

^iiufil, Jotn amd Trilal «« 

m 

m 

m 

774 

- 73? 

14$ 

m 

55 

S^OOi 


4^ 

I 

31 

1 23 

40 

37 

24 

17 

208 

Batm Bfbd Gwftiii «+ 

4 4 

* A 

1- * 

1 1 

4 4 


2 


3 

duiMr « . 

& 

4 

3 

m ■ 

1 ri 

6 

6 

8 

'* 3 

60 

Kjbdwft Fntidftr 

21 

20 

26 

S4 

SO 

27 

36 

12 
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K&raclia .. 
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4 

“ 1 

* ■ 

n 

1 ^ : 

2 

3 

4 

* m 

4 

n 

4 

27 

Luluir , V ^ - 

1 

1 

. . 

-.. 

2 1 

1 

*> 

1 


6 
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1 

2 

4 

2 

ei 

i * 

3 

■ ^ 

22 

Pnmiiirt and Fomi 

J 

S 

14 

5 

74 

I » 

J7 

I 

TO 

TnbeM ., 





1 

1 

f 

1 


Chodlirm 

1 

, ^ 

2 

2 

- 

3 

4 


12 

l>hik£ikA 

3 

3 

it 

a 

12 I 

! 11 

13 

1 

83 

l>hod4m 

1 

p > 

.... 

.. 

2 




a 

lUjput.. 

J 

3 

6 1 

r 

3 

3 

2 

1 

26 

le +* ■-i 

i 4 


.. 

ii. 

1 1 
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r ■ 


2 ! 

VAland . 


2 

1 ^ 

i 

1 1 

^ 4 

1 

1 

13 
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3S 

37 

so 

30 

, 

60 

SI 

n 

3^ 

1 JTvirtm 

J 
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i 4 

■h k 

■ m 

2 

2 


S 
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1 

1 ■■ -1 

P 4 

. . 
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1 


2 
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4 4 
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2 
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A 
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i- 1 
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• 

I 

MM 

«9- 
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m 

m 

m 
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m 

m 
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7,376 
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7 

13 

4 

12 
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6 
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4 

2 

] 

1 

3 
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12 
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m 
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m 

7J^ 
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to 

IJ042 
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2S 

SD 

S3 

S3 

31 

n 

47 

10 
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Ddblm V * f ■ 

11 

53 

23 

21 

38 

28 

26 

16 
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1 

1 


1 

■ 4 

, ^ 

1 

1 

6 
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1 

4 


1 

4 

3 

It 

TaU™ 

12 

16 

la 

16 

L4 

18 

23 

g 

m 

483 
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41 


T& 

62 

»2 

06 

42 

38 
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s 

1 

3 

4 

3 

5 

6 

3 

2 

28 

74 

TbAlLArdB (Hindti lod. 

t 

13 

8 

12 

It 

16 

8 

jAin) .V 




10 
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22 

It 

17 

10 } 

i 

22 
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Hindfi and Jain 

SS 

2S 

26 

24 

4C 

33 

47 

7/ 

24$ 

Koa 

22 

26 

SO 

22 

3? 

20 

41 
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30 

Other 
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3 

6 

2 
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7 

« 

2 

Muslim Rest .. 
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73 
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{li} Ttougb the re^stration of divorce was iatroduced Tn the Stnte Id the year 1923-24, it was 
etistomaiy with the parties to a divorce to reduce their consent to writing and get 
it registered in order to avoid future complications in the rnatton The Registra¬ 
tion department was asked to furnish auch eases for the last 10 years and they 
are given below' by caste. It may be mentioned that no such eases were regis¬ 
tered in the Amreti and Okbamandel pratus at alt. 



No. -of 



Nd.of 




Cjurrt 

I>iTcirc«i 
witb deeds 
Rgjjtvined 

Casts 


DivorvcA 
wlUi dflodij 
iffiptmd 

Casts 


DiTDITH 

wiUi dnedi 

-j 
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I 

2: 

J 

.1 

t 

2 

AH CMm* 

2fi7 
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I 
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J 
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S 
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1 
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it 
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3 
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2 

2 
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.. 

4 

1 
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2 
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1 
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^ . 

2 

, Vaaawa ^. 

m 'a! 

1 
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40 
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h A 

fii 
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. 

3 
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2 
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p ■ 

3 
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A 

1 
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9 
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and! 
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2 
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V 

J Ain ^ , 

A ■ 

4 
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1 

FAUmWAOiA .. 

.' 

7 I 
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2 

Medb .. 

1 

RAjput 

K I 

2 





filAthmiA 

. . 

2 

Hiiiidn tnd ftJii RMt 

1 i 

IS 
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S 
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h * 

i 
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3 

ViJuid 

, , 

L 

: MalClU R«At 

1 * 

14 

PinjArm 

1 
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(mV) It was further thought that the statistics regarding (1) divorce suits, (2) suits for r®ti- 
tution of conjugal rights and of possession of wife, and (3) bigamy and adultciy 
cases would be instructive rcg^rditig the extent of resort to courts in such cases 
and also of the offences which led to ^ch a resort. The figures supplied by 
the Judicial department for the last tea years are given below 
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Xami Of Cwi 

WWKM SaSi 
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37 
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33 

25 

279 
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13. Tlie Divorce Rate— It might be helpfal to a certain extent to atndy fluch figiuea 
aa are availBble aboat this interesting social phenomenon. Knee 19S3-34 the Revenne depart¬ 
ment of the Stete started the nitration of divorces and although it cannot be claimed 
aU divorces till now are registered, the available figures may be considered good enough 
to show UB the trend of the practice of divHoree among different castes. It might be men¬ 
tioned in paaidngthat whereas hitherto divorce regiatration was a mere note of the fact it 
will henceforward be a legally solemnised record under the new Baioda Divon» Act 
The actual number of divorces ainoe 1923-24, for caste^ups arrang^ accordmg to their 
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literacy staj^dard aft fihowni in 
column 2 of tke niargina) table. 

The divorce rate abown is calculated 
first for 100^000 persona liviHg 
during the decade on the basio of 
the mean strength of each caste^ 
group and then for 100,000 Euamed 
per^oa on the same principle. It 
is evident from the tabic that the 
divorce rate tenda to fall aa Ikeracy 
advances. In this connection it must 
be noted a^ an exception that the 
divorce rate of the Advanced Hindu 
and Jain castes is higher than that 
of the eorresponding lutermediate 
caatcB. This is no doubt due to the 
bourgeois accretions to this group 
like Sutar, Ghanchi and Kachbia 
who though advanced in literacy 
have not abandoned their whol^ 
some social customs like divorce 
and widow remarriage as some other 
neo-ad vanced castes Like Maratha 
Kshatriya and Lewa have done in 
imitation of the Brahmans and 
Vanias. The low rate among Mus¬ 
lims must be due to negligence in 
reghitratiou (since divorce is such 
an easy affair with them) unless 
the practice of polygamy which renders divorce nonecessary is responsible for it. Depressed 
classes show the highest rate which might be interpreted as an indication of their whole¬ 
hearted adoption of this national social custom—an adoption to which they am free o^-ing 
probably to their safe distance from Brahmanic influence. The relatively low rate among tribes 
must certainly he due to waul of rcgistratiou since divorce 1$ easy among them too. The Parsi 
aud Christian figures are too to be of any value. Another feature noticeable is in 

regard to the divorce rate worked out on the married population. Roughly half the !?trcugth 
of each caste b found to be in the married state t aecoiditig as the married proportion 
fluctuates from this norm, thb rate h luveraely affected : thus in caatea more addicted to 
marriage it is low^ aud high in caatos where marriageij are fewer. 
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Other Umdti, Jain ftsd 
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2^ 
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2ca 

.. 

S 

21 

4S 

Indian Qhriduin 

1 

14 

30 

Jtti'Icmte .« 

SSS 

m 1 

371 

Depmged ClaBag ^.i 

ICl 

343 

031 

Prfiujtiva and Fgnat 




Tribci 


SSI 

030 1 

Other Hbrtu and Tnl^l 

333 

S2 

171 ! 

fkvkira thn abo^'e tbere ^0 divorw in who« the 

ealte wu either mupcciiiied or did not till in itty of Ihc above j^upa, 


14. Antiquity of the Ctiitom of Divorce —Voluntaiy or involuntary separatioa of a 
couple bound in ties of marriage is a custom prevalent in almost all castes in the State from very 
old times. But it is more or less in abeyance iu oertaiu kulin seotioas of particular castes while 
others have mentJy mtroduced it amongst themselves. The Golas in the fiaroda City and the 
Darjis in Chauasma, Padra, Khenilu and Kar|an do not now have it at all. Oti the other hand 
the Khatris iu Amrcli and Luhars geucrdlj had it for a very long time while the Gandevi Khatri:^ 
practise it for last ten years and the Visnagar Luhars practise it for 50 yeans. The Eajptttii 
have bad it from very old days hut in Kadi mahal, it is forbidden amongst them though the 
Hadoda section of thcni can dissociate from their wives at will. Among the MusalrnanSj the 
Saiyads do not generally practise divorce w^hife the Moumas have rcceutly introduced it. 


15. WTio can lue for Divorce?— The next question that crops up k as to the comi>eteJicy 
of the party to mt for divorce. In certain castes both the p^ies to a marriiige ean move 
for it while iu certam castes the practice is uziilateiah i.e,, one of the t wo parties—gene rail v 
the male—can sue for it. Here again the practice varies in different localities, amon|^'t 
TargaJas the husband alone can give it but in Mel^ana and in Xlicralu both the husband and 
the wife in their carte are competent to give it. Ou the contrary amongst KIinmbLars, the 
practice is biUteral but in Kalol the husband alone has the right to give it, Amougst KhatrLs 
in Gandc\d, the right rests in the panchayiU of seven villages of their circle^ while amongst 
Koknas it can be valid only after endoracment by the SLkligar is the only casta 

reported^ in which the right to divorce is confined to the wife alone. Amongst Musalmaoa 
except the Ghanchis^ Mochis and Kiojas with whom it is bilateral this practice is unilateral 
t.f.j the husband alone has the right to give it,, The following statement gives details reeardrug 
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Hinda and Muslim castes with their pmctice (whether unilatetal or bilateiat} and also the names 
of the places where one takes the other form for certain comminiitua 
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REASONS FOE DITOECE 
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If. Pft^c* to ReI«Aie D«di—In the majority of caetes, the release deed ie executed 
bythehusbaudaEidgiventcthfi wife. In certain cartes however, 
nmtua] deeds ate passad, each party keeping one to ensure 
ogiun&t betrayal of the other party. The marginal table 
sshowa tliat of 287 caaea of divorce registered in the Sub- 
Registrar's olScca in the State, no leas than 265 were signed 
by the husband alone. Only in one ease^ it was signed 
by both. It TvUl be noted that the release deeds were 
by the guardians of the husband in IQ cases in Mebsana 
di\ision and by the woman alone in an equal number of 
cases. 


Partj lipiiDg tl]« 

Tatal namber 
of CWf 

To-:ai .. ..| 

2S7 

Htttb&iid 



: 10 “ 

Eelniivei of HaflmiiiL 

1 

Wife .. 

m 1 

Both .. 

I ! 


n* Divorce and the Minors— Where marriage is a sacrament, the divorce of minors 
ia unthinkable. But the irony of fate is that it 
exists and owes its existence to the enstom of child 
marriages in India. Its prevalence however boot uni¬ 
versal. There are certain castes which forbid il 
while there are others^ which freely ahow it. There 
are again certain in which it is allowed for the 

boy and not for the girl and vibe twau. The margin 
sets out the castes which do or do not allow it at alk 
There are curious customs in this matter too^ Amongst 
Oda, if the minor girl is pregnant, the husband 
cannot divorce her. Amongst Kolis, the guardians of 
a minor party can move for divorce but the practice 
is that the boy is required to hold the pen in his 
homl aud then if he cannot write the release deed* 
he puts it down $o as to allow somebody else to 
write it out on his behalf. Amongst Ransaras divorce 
is allowed to minors, only for inj^pensahle reasons. 

The Vagbris in Dehgam have the practice of putting 
Rs. 12 on the laps of both the minors before divorce 
is given. The Musahuana also have a varying 
practice but amongst Vohra Ghanchis^ the minor 
wile has to pay R^. 127-S-O before she can sue for 
divorce. 


CaAleiuiTkichtlK 



1 dfiwc« CAD 

Ca«±fii In wtkh diToire 

laed fur and 

ran n.’edtber be auod for 

acoepc^d bv guJLr- 
duita of UHTmlnoni 

Oor acoepted on beluli 
nl minon 

Hindu. 


Porn 

Oaiods 

Barot 


K&chluB 

Bava 


Kadvjk (B«rHla 

BbartJuiri 


Statioii) 

Dabgar 

'Ch’^THar 

Kjtfisara 

Dalwft^ 

Gandiiarra 


Gondba 

Kbatkl 

Koli 

Kaliil 


tki 

Khambhar < 

Memnn 

Oum 

KhcLtri 

Mcobi 

Hajpnt 

Kckkna 

MonutJi 

TlukKnia 

Vontfodft 

Nayaka 

Fatbao 


Crania 

RangraJ 

SiikSii 

Bhjuielm 

Talavla 


HftjKin 

Tajuboti 


Mmiek 

MofepaJojai 

Tapodban 



18. Reasons for Divorce—The following are reported to be the reasons which occasion 
divorce 


Common grounds uf tlivcroe Cor botb 
pnrtbi 

Gionqiia of divom foF Ibe buaband 
alone 

Groimda for dirorco for the wife 
only 

(L]i fneompatibUky dC iempefament < 

(S) Mutual dlaitke 

(3) Difpanty of ago botmeon ite 
pair 

! {4 ^ l^tianeU bet'H^ii felati vw, 

(S) Converjfian of citber to othicr 
leUgion 

1 (U} Itisaully after marria^ 

, (7) Cbmnio diaeaea 

{^} Mutual coRwnt te divfhiw 

(ll) li«<nttoaiAeae on either lidia 

0) Wifa'e atonlity 

(2) Eefoio to begiii maritiil life 

(3) Net working wel], t.c., to b oAband V 

' daaiie 

{4) Family fiuarmla 

(S) Diaelotoro of relation between 
prokilritfcd degrees 

^fl) Bigtjuy on tbe part- of the wife 

(7] Woman given to ihieving 
bablta 

(B) Married only for the aako of mar 
riage, a defeetiro woman 

(d) WoiiLiii ha ting had looka ., 

(1) Cnaelty 

(S) l^wtMe^t beating by bwabaiul 

(3) Vanbondiam on the part 

tke boeband i 

(4) Addietion to eioea | 

(5) ImpoteDcy i 

{6^ Hnghand not calling the wife 
to keep bouae for Jum 

(7) ContionODi iickooAa of hm^ 
band 

(S) If exchange pronuted not 
giren by tbe nuabaod 

Hukbaod hating' tamed lato 
an afoetio 


But the most common causes are (IJ incompatibility of temperament; (2) constant domestic 
quarrels; (3) ill^treatment; (4) sterility aud (6) adultery or bigamy on either side. Where the 
woman has no right to divorce, she b^ recourse to a court of law eit her for maintenance or for 
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release on accoimt of more or less the same leasojia as above indicated. The foUowing statement 
is Oluatistive of the reasons which occasioned divorces during the last ten vears in the State, 
amongst difierent communities 


Serial 

No, 

CilTBXS l.EMXtTSG TO XdYOi^l 

XlTMUm Ot SsOlaTEBEO DXED4 OF 
DfTOHCE BF intEm ^AUMIM 

ToU) 

Barodii 


NaimxI 


Totlll 

287 

134 

139 

11 

1 

liicompAtilijlity of Temperain4?Tkip 

240 

123 

toe 

LL 

4 

Biwrk of mmiei at mAiria^ 

1 


1 


5 

DiH07«iy of ibe wilo^i omtlif r mArrlB^ , ^ , 

1 


1 


4 

Divqm of who wu giwii in exchjinie of ttu wilt 






to A perBOn of pwrif 

1 


i 

' 

5 

AtHtondiiLg luulmid 

2 


2 


a 

BgEt of bmbuid in t^ompaimin to tiie wtlfr'i fegc 

3 

' 

3 


7 

MimAge CAiited diimplioti lolBiinoq 

1 

-- 

1 


8 

Motdftl ditkke 

4 

] 

3 
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Sti^litv ,* ** 
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1 

" 

io 
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1 * 

1 

a 
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4 

- ¥ 
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L2 
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2 
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A i 

i 

■P ¥ 

1 

U 
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U 

Either p«rty bein|t mdotod unfit for ooatiaiwtioa of tho 
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nuhtitAJ stAto .. 
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1 


16 

Fkj*k4l ikfoct In oithcr pofty ., ** ,. , ^: 

4 

*' 1 

1 

1 


17 

Luniuiy In eitber petrtj 

3 


3 

1 

IS 

Ah«enoo of oidini^ noAritAl folatkw 

3 


J 

2 [ 

19 

Husband and wif& to difforeint emtea .. 

1 


1 

1 

SO 

WUo to mia.y at hiu baEhd^a boilK ^, 

2 

' 2 

J 

* * r 

n 

Husband'i refuuLto tftaal aifoaoBicGh 

1 

1 



22 

MarriAg« havinB not turti«l out to hsppj 

2 : 

2 

* -a 

1 a 

23 

InSdolitv of cithoT party ,, 

2 

4 



24 

Hoiban^ taking; 

1 

V 

^ ■ 

1 

m * 

m ^ 1 


19« Authority of the Caste P anchm The next i^aestion is whether the permission 

of the caste jmncA is necessary for divorce 


Namtsa of GaatPB in whieh the perminion of tho PAnjehu w 
absoliitaly 

Xecessajiv 

N07 N£€E38A&Y 


Hindu 

Hindu 

L. Od 

18^ Ty» BiubMau 

L Kadia 

2. OtarA 

] 9. ^agft H a 

2 Kalal 

3. EaehhJft 

20. Sarania 

3. Kauaara 

4. Kokna 

31. MeghwkL 

4. Charan 

fi. Kombhar 

22. Tad VI 

S. TeLi jDGcoanjj 

e. Koli 

23, NA^'ttkda 

6. Vogbrr 

7. S*Shxi 

7, KLarva 


8. Cjamit 

8. OondhA 

; J/tUOfMOH 

% diodhra 

11. ^apodhan 



in, IhroboiS 

24. Kami 

ilvaafmaa 

ll. Bul^/radi 

25. Khatri 



2tlv Kboja 

in. Ganilikarva 

12^ Barot 

27. Tal 

1], Chatrim 

13. Bharthaii 

Pathan 

12. Hooma 

14. Bboi 

2Sl BhA<kla 

13+ MolfulAm 

IS. BhandAri 

311. Maleb 

14. ttangniij 

la. 3] All 

dl. Mophi 

IS. Vohra Tradisipi 

17. Vamafpda 

32. Vohjra(Gliai»oM) 

10. Shihkh 


or not 1 It is generally necessary bat in 
certain castes at certain places it is not 
necessary. The marginal table gives the 
names of the castes in which it is al^lutely 
neccflsap’ and not at all ncceasaiy to seek 
permission, of the 'panchat before a di¬ 
vorce b given. If both farties are will- 
bg to divorce, the permission of the 
pmeh is dispensed with but in coses of 
unwillingness on the either side, the 
is (sailed upon to decide the matter. 
It is generally called by the party suing 
for divorce who bears the expenses but 
at certain places in certain castes it has 
to be borne by the defaulting patty, e.y, 
Khnrwa b Bert and Ghanchi in Kheralu. 
In certab castes it b borne by both the 
parties, Raval b Potlad and lleli- 
sana and Vaghri in Kadi, Mehsana, 
Psdis, etc, It has sometinies to bo borne 
by the husband even though he may not 
« at feiilt, e.g. Chunvalia b Damnagar, 

trf^as, and LuhanM m Amreb, Amongst Bharwad and Dheds, it b customarv for the oeonle 
of the j^gc to invite poncAmr m groups at their places, and feed them so that no espen^Sturo 
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Tli« general usage is that the panch cannot give divorce U the husband ia not eilUng 
to give it; of course where both parties am willing, the per* 
miseion or the mterfeieiice of the panch is not necessary, but 
in certain marginallj noted Hindu castes, the psttcAet are com* 
petent to give divorce for onavoidable reasons against tJie vriU 
of the husband, but such cases are very rare, Amongst Mu- 
sahnans, the poncA interferes only if the woman is at fault; 
amongst Khojas, their council after weighing the reasons 
and con pronounces in the matter of divorce while in the Muslun 
Ghanchis in Atarsumba and Mochis generally, the pt/fwAns 
do sanction divorce against the w'dl of the husband. But these 
occasions are very rarely to bo found. The general principle 
seems to bo that the organisation of the ptineh is only set in 
motion in defeoce of the weaker party. 

The Khojas have the most methodical form of potwA 
government amongst their oommunitv. They have a council 
called “ Rajiot Sarhuiami Shia Immil I Miami Council ” with 
whose permission the divorces take place. Tlie Council has 
powers to grant divorce even against the will of the husband or 
the wife and its decree is appealabic, the Agakhan having the right to it. Instead of the 
release deed, it is usual in this caste to give a copy of the council's decision to the parties. ^ If 
the husband does not respond to the summons of the Council he is given three months' time, 
at the end of which the case is decided by Council. 

20, The Mode of Divorce— There is no ceremony of a religious nature attached to the 
act of divorce. But custom has token the place of re]%iou and prescribed certain ceremonies 
which are required to be ohaen^ed in fulfilment of the act. Before detailing the different obser- 
vaneCsB, it would bo better first to refer to the practice common to almost all castes to reduce 
in writing the act of divorce for avoiding future troubles. These deeds arc mostly executed 
on an unstamped paper and are rarely registered, though registration is resorted to if stamp 
paper is used, They are usually written in the presence of the caste pattelutyat eonceimGd 
and are witnessed by them. Turning now to tlie customary ceremonies, it would be eonvenjent 
to study them by groups of castes for which returns have been received. Wc shall therefore 
divide them into the following groups i— 


SeriAl 

No. 


Nu£dter «>l laduilfd in. ihiy gTOll|hi 

I 

Aiinnoefl 

BArot, Bh«T^r^ GhaLaehi, Khamblmr^ l^ewK Ptitidur, liEdu.qa» Sanl^ StiioTp 
TA^mdluii Atid "iyikti BmhmAWR. 

2 

IntAm^irdiAtc .i 

Axijimn ChAudbari^ Banad, Baru^ Bavu« Oarji, Kadi a, Ka^I, Kikdira 

Patidar, Kmnrtara^ KharAii, Kuwbhjir, MncMij,, Mali* Haj put, Sitli' , 

wArt* TA£dbf>li^ TArfAfi and YaUiiiL 

S 

OcpreaftCKl 

' BELOJigi,^ ChAmAdIa, OapodA, Hadi^ Tun , Vanbar (Oh^d} And VKOsfodA. 

4 

Primitive And Ftmsrt 
Tribe* .. #. 

Qaiiilt. ChisdEim. Uhixbik l>tiUAv KoknA^ NayakAp Tadvi, TtUfiAT Vm^wn. 

5 

Ecjit .. 

BajAEtiA^ BhandATi, BKiArathtti^ Bhui^Dbubip Chaim, [labgmr, Gondlu, 
LaklcadfcKlA, Od, Sadtni, Sa4^nA, Siimnii^ Teh, Vagher, 

0 

MtudllH 

BHfldelA. ChAwan, Fabirp Ghani^hi, BazAD^ Kaaaip Khatrini KhojAp Mal^kp 
SiMhi, MDlesaknip MEiuma, l^than^ Pinjaim, Bhaikbp 

Si^pnyp Sindhu Tal and Vohra^ 


L. Od 
3. Otara 

3. RtotH (Oeodert) 

4^ OaKDim tM-c-bailDA) 

5. Ghao^lti {MphMilA 
BiltdcLh 

e. DftbgAr (B<irod* City} 

7* T^U 

Bhobl {Diomfi^ikT) 
Kadira PatklAr 
10. Putidar (Maimw*) 

LU Eihtmdl*AKid&tiVi&^bQdial 
IS. Bana 

iSh Bhf>\ lAtunmiiilnl 

14. 

15, Jl&baii (Kalul., KbAmblm. 

Kodinari^ BhlEnkBtt&} 
15. huhAT {KArjiDr Cknnsjiia, 
Bffyt) 

L7, Valtthfl (Kh^mbhftl 
[g. Sutar (MolltiWK) 

10. UhAma^ (Tibkii'afia} 

2^h (MabuttJi) 


(i) Amongst the Advanced section, the ifcbase deed k executed m all the castes though 
emoDgiSt Sonis, oral divorce is operative. Amongst Luhnnas and TapqdkiQ Brahmans the deed 
u mutually executed. The Bha^'isar and the Satbwam women in Kabi tniuha Iiave to take 
og theif ha ogles in token of the divorce. The Khambhaits in Visnagar have the praetk e of tearing 
the end of them women's goim (upper garment) in the presenco of the On the other 

hand, the Lewa Patidars in Harij have to tear off an end piece of the husband’s/iha (tniban 
cloth) which has to be pveo to the wife. The Sutai^ in Meksaua and the Lewa Patidara in 
Vyara allow the divorced woman to letain an ornament of her choice from amongjst those given 
to her by the husband. 

{wj In the Intermediate class too. the takes the form of a writtim deed though 

smoDget Kadisfl, it tabes the oral forro„ t.e,, the husband orally asks the woman to go away— 
(c/johjo)i The Eumbhars in Patau also do not require a written divorce deed. The Aojana 
Chaudhari execute it mutually and the Kumbhars and Darjis have to do it in the ptesonoc of 
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the The Rajputs eiecute it on the village boundaries. The Anjanas and Kadwas, 

and Datjis in the Kalol mahal, and the Sathwama in Mehsana, and theTargalas require the woman 
to remove her bangles; amon^t the Barias in Petlad. both the husband and wife tear off the 
en^ of their ^rments in addition. The Khavas in Beyt have the practtco for the husband to 

^ ^ ™ 8® yo" 0*^ '^y). Atnonrat 

e €h^iii 3 m Mehssna and Kombhars in Khambha tnahal, it Is customarv for the husband to 
tear off an end of his turban and give it to the woman in token of her release; the Ktimbhais 
tn ad^tion ^ to utter to the woman, the words “ tti B«iri ma bahm cAht ” (you are my mother 
or sister); the Valaud husband m Khambha also has to call her “ tna bahen'\ 

(tit) Over ^d above the written/arjoJi. there is, in the Depressed Class castes, a nmetioe 
for the wo^ to r^oi^ her bangles and return thorn to tbc husband or sometimes, as 
amongst Bhan^ m Bha^n to break or throw them away. Amon(^ these classes in the 
Katan^r mahal, the is always written on the boundary of the village. Amongst Dheds 
in the Da^^r mahal, it a usual to write in the divorce d^, the words Jtam leva 

deva nalfii (either of them has nothiDg to do with the other)* 

Tlie Dho^as m Gandevi and the ^ayakdas generelly execute it mutuallv. Amongst the Gamite 
m Songa* taluks imd the \as&w« in^ngrol, the pancA is caUed together ondoffeted wine to 
dnnk. But amongst the fonnet it is the practice for the husband to give to the wife a new 
garment, oi which an end is tom afterwards to signLly the act of separation. The Dhodiaa 
m JIahuva remove the taattgabiilfa from the woman's neck and an end of her gown is tom 
But the mott cimo^ j^tice prevails ™ongrt the Bhils in Bamda district. In Bawda 
mahal, the Bbil hus^d and wife wishing to have a divorce are made to sit on the two 

5^1 f “Id ask one of the parties to 

deal a btow to the toe nearby m token of separation. In Sinor, however, it is the practice 

tbe/oTijoh IS written. .Amongst Chodhias m Son^h the 

the/or^oriis gencrallv given in writing 
^oogst the Charens and feganas it is executed mutuallv. Amongst 'V'a'ifheiB the writt^ 

If ^7 O'! husband’s side. The Cghris go to the ^Vniada 

of the village and iTnte it there. Amongst Ods, it is the pracrioe to write the^ords **a la»m 

iMrfhi. ThM girl can bej^t to any place her father fancies; 1 have now no bind of rieht 
TrVk'' ceremonies are performed as if the woman is drad 

the husband to utter to his wife the words. “ to tare 
jflsta tiat ja (ym can now go your ^y) or “ tare owe more ajthifarffaii rAhe ” (you and J are 
«^reted torn today). Amon^ Sadhus after breaking her ban^es, the woman has to baS! 

divorce practising castes in Dhari mahal 
the deed of release « executed m a solitary place, outside the village, by the bands of one who 
IS not of good repute m the village (i?am man saro na ganayo koi em manatna haihe). 

■ ■£? Mu.-Uiiis, it is custemoiy amongst all castes thrice oially to utter tho words 

sigoif^g the act of separation in the presence of at least two pancAod'or other witnesses 
though tt also passed m writog Eenemlly. The Memonsin Harij and Mil^S 

general]} m Bhndcan say to the wife tutnaritna^hen cAAe” while in ciinnr ti. m 
declare before the ^ncha, “«iAe hoA vothaego t&hc” (I waive my over\ett''™m 
\okras in Sinor make such a declaration before the MuUa while tho«e\ 1* 

Sharif m their hands The 

huflband m almo^ all caatis, the only exception facing the Khatri DaWr ^ 

boli. Luhana and VyasBnihman casto in 4ich noting is ^ ^ 
sa given is called “reT' and the fixing of the amount de^nS on W toi 
the expenditure incurred by the divoreed husband in matoage fiifJsoda] i 

parties, and {,V} the need for heron the part of her new 

«.i»N.rd.d.^to B,.5,000 .«„grrte L.™ P.5Z: 

^•icAim incertamcastes, e.p.,NavaariEaeIihias,Luhanaii Dhobis Vavhrk To 1 * ns™ by the 

^ tk. lot toa^e^u., 281««, rf divo™ i,,. 

100 «. <d prie, gs™ to tor b 
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Rinount^ w^re given to the partj concemcd in exche-nge 
for divoice;. The moigiiial table givee thc^ by 

the amount of money given. It givea a very good Idea 
of thfr price that is paid for it. lloieoveff it k uatjal in 
all caatea to e^ot a certain amount {varying according 
to the conditions of the parties } as fine from cither of 
the parties, the new apoti^e 01 the defaulting party* The 
amount varies from He. 1 to Ra. 125. Amongst Kachhiaa 
and Otams, the caste has got to be feasted. 

Hesidea this, the woman is required to return aQ 
ornaments that she might have received from the husband 
to be divorced and also any consideration fcceived by her 
father in exchange for her. Amon^t Bharwads in Iferij, it is one of the conditions of diTorce 
that woman cannot be given in marriage in the neighbouring viilagea or to the relatives of the 
divorced husband. Amongst Muslims, however when a woman is divorced^ the husband has to 
give her some amount iu the form of This is to maintain her during the time (which is 

generally four months) she cannot marry ageiii. The amount varies from » rupee and a 
quATtor amongst Cliarans to Rs. 600 amongst Pinjaras. Amongst Ghauchta in Atarsumbha, 
the panchas sometimes prevsil upon the woman to forgo the amoimt of mcnAe/. Amongst 
Fakirs, if the woman wants to have a divorce against the wili of the husband she has to give an 
amount fixed hy the ponchos to her husband. Amongst Shaikhs^ if she sues for (fivorce^ 
nothing is given to her. 

21 Divorce luid Resort to Courti— It is only when the pancha$ fait to bring about 
a divorce, the parties resort 
to courts for separation. The 
marginal table gives the number 
of stilts and appeals filed in 
the different courts with their 
results in all such suits during 
the decade (1921-SCI). But 
we have seen already that 
no less than 2,884 divorces 
were registered under the Act 
upto the end of Februarj'^ 1931^ 

71 yearn since the Marriage 

and ijivorce Hegistration Act came into force. It would be interesting in this connection to 
know the grounds for which the parties had to go 
to the court. These grounds arc given in the 
margin along w'ith the number of cases. It 
may be not^ that of the 224 cases, in no less 
than 220 the wife had to go to the court as 
a plaintiff while the husband figured as such 
in only 4 cases. This shows that it is only the 
weaker sex that is obliged to resart to cowt for 
separation. 

23. Divorce and Inheritance— It is the 

general practice that the children of the divorced 
mother remain with thetr legitimate fether and inherit Ids property. Only where the husband 
waives his right over the cMdren the latter go with the mother and inherit the stepfather's 
piopertyv amon^ Ch unvalias in Kodinar. In Beyt amongst Bavas and in Rabarls b Kodmar 
if the sucking child accompanies the mother and docs not return to Ms or her legitimate father, 
it inherits the atep-fathcria property. Amongst Mochis m Ehambha if the woman has no 
children bv her second husband those of the fir^t get E>cne£t of inheriting the second husband's 
property. 

24* CoDckinoii —The discussion can now be brought toa close with a final word of caution; 
the heterogeneous moss of mfbrtnat ion, an analysis of which is attempted in these pages, docs not 
give any solid ground to build theories upon—nothing short of clear tabulable figures can 
give that. Yet the descriptive material may be of some use to study tendencies of different 
commuuiricai their racial characteristics and the effect of literacy upon thdr social 
customs — as revealed by their divorce practices. It may be mentioned here at the riak 
of repetition that divorce customs will shed more light on the waya of thinking of the various 
comnumities if studied in coojanction with marriage customs. However euch aa the material 
was available, its treatment on the present linea was the only possible one. It k to be hoped 
that after an interval of years the operation of the new Act will give the student enough reliable 
statistics capable of more definite analysis. 
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